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PREFACE. 

The  general  plan  adopted  in  previous  issues  has  been  followed  on 
the  present  occasion,  but  the  scope  of  several  chapters  has  been 
greatly  enlarged.  Owing  to  the  necessity  for  printing  off  the  chapters 
as  they  were  compiled,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  arrange  them  in 
their  natural  order  of  sequence,  but  the  voluminous  index  provided 
Trill  save  the  reader  inconvenience  on  this  score. 

In  all  cases  the  figures  have  been  revised  to  accord  with  the  latest 
Jnfonnation,  and  as  a  rule  they  refer  either  to  the  year  1903  or  to  the 
year  1904 ;  in  some  instances,  however,  owing  to  the  undue  delay  in 
publishing  the  official  statistics,  I  have  been  compelled  to  use  tigures 
relating  to  190a,  but  the  instances  where  this  was  necessary  were 
neither  many  nor  important.  f 

Care  has  been  taken  to  correct  errors  which  have  escaped  notice  in 
previous  editions,  and  to  keep  this  edition  free  from  them.  Should 
any  snch  have  remained  undetected,  as  in  the  multitude  of  references 
is  quite  possible,  it  would  be  deemed  a  favour  if  their  nature  and 
position  were  pointed  out. 

I  desire  to  return  thanks  to  the  Statisticians  of  the  States  and 
New  Zealand,  and  to  the  various  officers  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
of  the  States  who  have  on  all  occasions  so  readily  supplied  me  with 
infonnation  asked  for. 

In  the  editions  published  in  the  year  1900-1  and  1901-z  there 
appeared  short  historical  sketches  of  each  state  and  of  New  Zealand ; 
these  have  not  been  reprinted,  as  space  was  required  for  new  matter. 

T.  A.  COGHLAN. 
S/ah'thaan't  Offict, 

Sydney,  \st  December,  1904. 
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AREA  AND  PHYSICAL  CONFIGURATION. 


TBE  Aiutralaauui  colonies  cotnprisa  the  oontment  of  Anttralw, 
the  adj&orat  island  of  Tascnania,  and  the  islands  of  New  Zealand. 
Th«  groap  traa  foimerly  subdirided  politically  into  seven  c<^oniefi ;  bat 
on  t^  1st  January,  1901,  thefi^e  maiitUnd  stateg  and  Tasmania  bacame 
tiie  OoMmoQwealth  of  Aastralia,  New  Zealand  relainiog  its  position'  aa 
a  sefiant«  ool«ny.  The  re^KKtiye  areas  "of  the  sis  abates  and  New- 
Zealand  an  aa  fbllow : — - 

NmSooUi  Wales 19S,81S,0(»  310,700 

VTctoria   66,2W,7B0  .        8T,884 

QwBDikttd 427.839,080  66S.4ft7 

Sooth  Alutralia 078,361,600  903,690 

Wartcm  AiutnlU 624,588.800  975,020 

Tanwnia  16,778^009  26,216 

Cotnmoaimlt^  of  Ansttalia   1,902,660,240       2,972,006 

N«wZ«aUiul  „...        66,861,440  104,471 

1,069^1,880      3,077,a77 


To  tbe  area  of  the  Commonwealth  shown  in  the  table  might  be 
added  tliBt  of  New  Guinea,  comprising  90,000  square  milee.  This 
would  bring  tbe  area  of  territory  controlled  by  the  Commonwealth  to 
3,062,906  square  miles,  and  the  total  area  of  Britiri)  Australasia  to 
3,I67,3i77  aqoare  miles. 

!%»  British  Empire,  ezclueive  of '  temttnie»  under  3>rotPctoratee  and 
spherea  of  influence,  extends  orer  an  area  of  8,808,000' square  miles;  so 
that  about  35  p»  cent,  of  its  area  lies  within  the  limits  of  Australia 
and  New  Znland.  Aastralasia  is  more  than  twenty^six  tioiee  sa  large 
as '  the  United  Kingdom  ;  more  than  fifteen  times  as  large  ns  France ; 
more  Aan  half  as  large  again  as  Russia  in  Europe;  and  almost  equal  in 
extent  to  the  continent  of  Europe  or  to  the  United  States  of  America. 


AUSTRAUA. 


THE  Hea-girt  continent  of  AustrAlU  ia  situated  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere,  between  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceaag,  aqd  lies  in 
that  portion  of  the  globe  extending  from  lat.  10°  39'  S.  to  lat.  39°11'S., 
and  from  long.  113°  5' E.  to  long.  153°  16' E.  On  the  north  it  is  bounded 
by  the  Timor  Sea,  the  Arafura  Sea,  and  Torres  Strait ;  on  the  eaet  by 
tbe  Pacific  Ocean  ;  on  the  eonth  by  Base  Strait  and  the  Southern 
Ocean  ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Indian  Ocean.  From  north  to  south  tJie 
greatest  length  measures  1,971  miles,  while  the  greatest  breadth  east 
and  west  is  about  2,400  miles.  Its  superficial  area  is  approximately 
2,946,691  sqaare  miles,  with  a  coast-line  measuring  about  8,850  miles. 
The  coastal  perimeter  is  equal  to  1  mile  for  every  333  square  miles  of 
area — the  smallest  proportion  shown  by  any  of  the  continents.  The 
Tropic  of  Capricorn  divides  Australia  into  two  unequal  parts,  and  in 
its  vast  area  the  continent  contains  eveiy  variety  of  climate  from 
temperate  to  tropical. 

As  regards  the  general  appearance  of  its  land  surface,  Ansti-alia  may 
be  described  as  a  plateau,  fringed  by  a  low-lying  well-watered  coast, 
with  a  depressed  and,  for  the  most  part,  arid  interior.  In  its  mean 
height,  the  land  mass  of  the  continent  rises  to  a  leas  elevation  than 
that  of  any  other  of  the  continental  surfaces  of  the  globe.  Fully 
500,000  square  miles  of  the  area  of  Australia  consist  of  a  great 
central  plain,  the  vast  bulk  of  which  is  situated  to  the  south  of  the 
22nd  d^ree ;  bat  portions  of  it  stretch  upward  to  the  low-ljnng 
conntry  in  the  region  south  of  the  Gulf  of  Cupentaria. 

The  vast  cordillera  of  the  Great  Dividing  Kange  originates  in  the 
aouth-dastem  comer  of  the  continent,  and  runs  parallel  with  and  clove 
to  the  eastern  shore,  through  the  states  of  Victoria  and  New  South 
Wales,  right  up  to  the  far-distant  York  Peninsula  of  Queensland.  In 
Victoria  the  greatest  elevation  is  reached  in  the  peaks  of  Mount 
Hotham  and  Mount  Smyth,  each  over  6,000  feet  in  height,  with 
various  other  summits  exceeding  5,000  feet  The  loftiest  portion  of  the 
range  is  in  the  region  near  the  confines  of  Victoria  and  Kew  South 
Wales,  where  Mount  Koecinsko  reaches  an  altitude  of  over  7,000  feet. 
The  Dividing  Range,  with  its  lateral  Rpurs,  receives  various  sectional 
names  in  the  states  through  which  it  passes.  More  detailed  reference 
to  these  will  be  found  in  the  chapters  dealing  with  the  physical 
characteristics  of  particular  states.     The  seaward  slope  of  the  range  is 
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generdly  ah&rp  uid  precipitona,  &nd  in  places  marked  bj  chsama  and 
predptoea  anequslled  in  grandeur  in  any  other  port  of  the  world.  On 
the  wertem  side,  the  descent  is  more  gradnal,  the  table-land  merging  by 
euy  degrees  into  the  great  plain  r^on  towards  the  t^ntre  ot  the 
continent.  In  Victoria,  the  mountain  range  known  ss  the  Qrampians 
eommeDcee  near  the  sonth  coaat  at  Portland  Bay,  and  runs  in  a  north 
aod  south  direction  connecting  with  the  Dividing  Range  by  the  Pyrenees 
and  Australian  Alpe.     In  Soath  Australia,  a  chain  of  nionntains  of  no 

rit  elevation  runs  northward  from  Cape  Jervis  to  the  region  occupied 
lAke  Torrens  and  other  salt-water  lakee.  The  plateau  in  Western 
Australia  is  traversed  by  ranges  in  various  localities,  and  these,  while 
of  no  great  altitude,  possess  a  certain  grandeur  in  some  instimces,  fi'om 
the  fact  that  their  rugged  masses  rise  abruptly  from  a  level  plain. 
little  accurate  knowledge  is  at  present  possessed  of  the  mountMnous 
region  in  the  "Nor'-west"  district  of  Western  Australia,  and  in  the 
Hortbeni  Territory  of  Sontb  Australia. 

llie  continent  possesses  no  moantains  clothed  with  perpetual  enow, 
UCH' are  there  any  active  volcanoes  on  its  surface.  More  or  less  conclusive 
signs  of  past  glacial  action  have  been  reported  from  the  Southern  States, 
■nd  there  is  also  evidence  of  convulsive  volcanic  movements  in  some 
I^ODS.  In  Victoria  certain  peaks  in  the  western  district  have  been 
in  emption  posterior  to  the  arrival  of  the  aboriginal.  Perfectly  shaped 
eones  may  be  seen,  together  with  beds  of  ash  and  scorite  little  aSected 
by  denuding  agencies.  In  the  Mount  Oambier  district  of  South 
Aastralia  there  are  some  beautiful  little  crater  lakes  occupying  the- 
crater  hollows  of  extinct  volcanoes.  Considerable  outpourings  of  lava 
took  place  in  late  Tertiary  times  from  many  points  in  the  Great  Dividing 
Bangs  of  Eastern  Australia.  In  the  Illawarra  district  of  New  South 
Walec  the  irruption  of  an  igneous  dyke  turned  portion  of  the  ccal  seama 
bto  a  natural  coke,  the  article  being  largely  used  on  the  old  metropolitan 
(team  trama  The  sandstone  in  the  vicinity  of  Sydney  has  in  places 
been  hardened  by  similar  means.  It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  all 
leoent  volcanic  action  was  confined  to  the  coastal  area,  no  evidence  of 
hie  lava  flows  being  met  with  in  the  plain  district  of  the  interior.  For 
a  kmg  time  Mount  Wingen  in  New  South  Wales  was  looked  upon  as  a 
vricano,  bat  the  fires  of  this  burning  mountain  result  from  the  slow- 
eombnstion  of  coal  seams  in  its  interior,  probably  ignited  in  the  first 
tnatance  by  the  agency  of  lightning. 

It  haa  been  customary  to  r^ard  the  central  portion  of  the  continent 
SB  being  a  vast  desert,  but  later  knowledge  has  caused  a  considerable 
■todificatitm  of  this  idea.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  large  area  occupied 
\rf  barren  sandhillB,  or  covered  for  miles  with  deposits  of  peculiar 
roonded  boulders.  Then  there  is  the  spinifex  country,  which  looks  fair 
«3K>agfa  from  a  distance,  bnt  is  actnally  more  hopeless  for  settlement 
pvrpoaes  than  what  is  sometimes  called  the  "  Stony  Desert,"  which  in 
good  seasons  is  covered  with  fine  pasturage,  and  has  been  occupied  for 
|«atoral  purpoaes. 


ALtfaoogh  then  sre  BvmerooB  •spacknu  hftrboais  on  the  oout  of 
AnatEftUo,  the  shnre  line,  'gmeisUy  ii]ii«iliiim,  in  brt^en  hyiaw  rsmarlE- 
able  indmtaitionB,  the  moet  extemive  being  the  Gulf  of  Cbrpsatuiii  on 
the  north,  which  extendi  in  land  ior  a  riirtawe  xS  SKI  naks,  with  a 
breadth  of  400  miles,  said  JBpaooer^  GuU  on  the  south,  peMtimting 
inland  for  180  niilfis,  witti  a  breadth '^8,77111^  fram  10  to  60  mika.  On 
the  north-weat  mast  tbea«  are  acme  fine  aclrtB,  bat  Btute  reoehee  the 
dimennwis  of -the  soaller  of  the  gulfe  jnBt  mentioned. 

Qfiologioal  reaearoh  seems  to  show  that  Australia  is  one  of  Hk  oltfect 
oriating  Und  anrfaces,  and  the  remarkaUe  charaoter  of  ita  fanna  aad 
flora  aH  coiD{NB«d  with  thoae  of  other  lands  is  dne  to  this  grwct 
aotiquity 

A  poDatiar-feataDB  in  the  phyakal  aspect  of  Australia  is  the  aboenoe 
of  riven  connecting  the  coast  line  with  the  interior,  and  in  keeping 
with  this  is  the  «olid  outline  of  the  shore  genaially.  From  the  appear- 
ance on  the  map  of  the  concourse  of  streams  oompriaed  in  the  Murray 
and  Darling  systems,  the  idea  of  a  well-watered  ooantry  might  be 
inferred.  Many  of  the  tributary  streams,  however,  have  running  water 
only  after  periods  of  heavy  ninfall,  and  genenlly  fail  to  reach  tlM 
main  drainage  line.  The  Darling  is  reckoned  amongst  the  longest 
rivwa  intlie  world,  for  in  certain  seasons  it  is  navjgable  from  Walgett 
to  its  confluence  with  the  Murray,  a  diatanceof  l,7&tJ  mile«,  and  thenee 
downward  to  the  sea,  a  further  587  miles,  making  a  total  navigaUe 
extent  of  2,346  milea.  This  by  no  means  conveys  a  tme  idea  of  the 
riTer,  for  in  dry  seasons  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  drain  its  own  water- 
abed.  Mid  gives  water  to,  rather  than  receives  it  from,  the  surroundii^ 
country.  In  Sood-time  these  rivers  epraod  oat  over  an  immense  extent 
cf  territc»y,  but  with  the  cessation  of  the  rainfall  the  waters  speedily 
drain  off,  and  tite  flow  is  confined  to  the  river  bedn.  Another  system 
oi  inland  drainage  comprises  the  streamn  which  lenninate  in  Lake 
Eyre,  in  Sonth  Australia.  These  include  all  the  channels  which  lead 
south  from  the  northern  watershed,  and  from  the  MacDonnell  Range, 
an  isolated  mass  of  eruptive  granite  in  the  centre  of  the  oonianient. 
Snch  are  the  Barooo,  Thomson,  Diamantina,  Cooper's  Ore^,  and  several 
others.  They  are  all  absorbed  in  the  saline  swamp  of  Ijike  Eyre,  and 
saoK  of  them,  in  dry  periods,  do  not  reach  so  fur,  bnt  sink  their  scanty 
contents  into  the  sands. 

A  large  portion  of  the  southern  district  of  West  Austialia,  and  part 
4lf  Ibe  weatem  district  of  South  Austoalia,  is  destitute  of  mnning 
streams.  Indeed  over  a  considerable  extent  of  the  coast  line  in  the 
Great  Aoatrslian  Bight  there  is  no  break  in  the  continuity  of  tbs  bare 
and  precipitous  cliife.  Inland  from  the  Bight  the  aspect  is  sterile  and 
forbidding,  but  here  and  there  patches  of  good  country  may  be  fomd, 
needing  <mly  the  presence  of  permanent  water  to  make  them  fit  for 
oocopation. 

In  the  wmbera  half  of  Australia  there  are  no  river  syatcnu  exomt 
upon  the  coast,  and  the  desert  indications  begin  on  the  crest  of  tLe 
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tiUe-lttod.  In  the  £imberley  dutrict  there  are  some  fine  atreama 
Thich  penebate  aome  diatance  inland,  but  this  portion  of  the  oontinent 
hujet  to  be  thoroughly  explored. 

Tdq  absence  of  lakes  of  any  considerable  size  or  permanence  ia 
aootber  characteristic  of  the  physical  features  of  Australia.  Am  marked 
oo  aome  mape,  the  inland  lakes  of  South  Australia  appear  to  possess  a 
eonaiderable  size,  but  they  are  mostly  shallow  salt  marshes,  tiieir  area 
depending  entirely  on  tike  rainfall.  Lake  Eyre  is  39  feet  below  sea- 
lerel,  and  although  in  the  wet  aeaaons  it  receives  a  vast  volume  of 
water,  it  abrinks  in  periods  of  drought  into  a  mere  salt  bog.  Lake 
TbrroDS  is  100  feet  above  sea-level,  and  bee  between  IaIk  Eyre  and 
die  asa.  Lake  Amadeus  b  a  salt  marsh  in  the  interior  of  the  continent, 
which  rfKeives  the  western  drainage  of  the  MacDonnell  ItMige.  Much 
4f  the  dmiiu^  received  by  theee  lakes  passes  off  by  evaporation,  but 
a  Inge  volnme  sinks  into  the  earth,  finding  its  way  -to  the  sea  by 
sabtarranean  channels,  or  iHbb  helping  to  swell  the  store 't/fartoram 
water  in  tiie  reservoirs  hidden  deep  below  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

It  will  not  be  neceesary  here  to  refer  farther  to  the  pbystt»l  featuree 
of  the  coantry,  as  theee  are  described  -with  Bome  detail  in  the  following 
pagn  dealing  with  the  characteriaticn  of  the  <nrions  states. 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 


Arka  ahd  Bou: 


THE  Sute  of  New  South  Wales  lies  almost  entiraly  between  tbe 
29th  and  36th  parallels  of  south  latitude,  and  between  the  Ulsfc 
and  153rd  meridians  east  of  Greenwich.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  bj 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  to  which  it  presents  a  coast-line  extending  over  700 
miles,  from  Point  Danger  at  its  north-eastern  extremity  to  Cape  Howe 
at  the  south-east.  From  the  point  last  mentioned,  which  is  alno  tbe 
north-east  limit  of  the  state  of  Victoria,  it  is  bounded  by  an 
imaginary  line,  running  In  a  north-westerly  direction  to  the  source  of 
the  Indi,  a  stream  rising  at  the  foot  of  Forest  Hill,  a  few  miles  south' 
of  the  Pilot  Mountain,  one  of  the  moat  conspicuous  peaks  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Alps.  The  southern  boundary  of  the  state  follows  the  course 
of  the  Indi,  and  afterwards  of  the  Murray,  into  which  the  first-named 
stream  ultimately  merges,  as  far  as  the  141et  meridian  of  east  longitude. 
The  intersection  of  the  Murray  with  this  meridian  forms  a  common 
point  of  the  three  states  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  South 
Australia. 

On  the  west,  the  state  is  separated  from  South  Australia  by  the 
line  of  the  141st  meridian,  as  tar  as  its  intersection  with  the  29tb 
parallel  of  south  latitude,  at  which  point  New  South  Wales,  Sooth 
Australia,  and  Queensland  touch.  Commencing  at  this  point,  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  state  follows  the  2dth  degree  of  latitude, 
till  it  is  crossed  by  the  Mocintyre  River,  one  of  the  upper  branches  of 
the  Darling,  not  far  from  the  149th  meridian.  Thence  it  follows  the 
course  of  the  Macintyre  upward,  to  the  junction  of  its  tributary,  die 
Dumaresq  ;  leaving  tlie  Macintyre,  it  follows  the  tribut&ry  stream  till 
it  meets  a  spur  extending  from  the  Main  Dividing  Sange  to  the 
junction  of  Tenterfield  Creek  and  the  Dumaresq.  The  boundary  runs 
along  this  spnr  until  it  joina  the  main  range,  thence,  almost  parallel 
to  the  coast,  it  follows  the  Dividing  Range  to  Wilson's  Peak,  where 
the  Macpherson  Range  branches  eastward.  Following  the  last-named 
range,  the  northern  boundary  reaches  the  coast  at  Point  Danger. 

The  area  comprised  within  these  limits  is  estimated  at  310,700  sqnaiv 
miles.  The  length  of  the  state,  from  Point  Danger  on  the  north  to  Cape 
Howe  on  the  south,  is  680  miles.  From  east  to  west,  along  the  29th 
parallel,  the  breadth  is  760  miles,  while  diagonally  from  the  south-weat 
comer,  where  the  Murray  passes  into  South  Australia,  to  Point  Danger, 
tbe  length  reaches  850  mileo. 
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COAFTAL  FkATURES. 


Hie  cout-line  of  New  South  Wftles,  while  not  deeply  indented,  is 
by  DO  means  monotonouB  in  outline.  Ragged  and  precipitoua  clifia 
alternate  with  long  stretches  of  silver  <»-  golden  sands,  varied  by 
carving  bays  and  wide  river  estnaries.  In  places  the  coast-ntnge 
approaches  so  close  to  ^le  shore  that  iJie  monntains  appear  to  rise 
sheer  oat  of  the  ocean.  In  no  instance  do  the  capes  project  very  far 
oat  from  the  mainland,  and  the  coast  is  singularly  free  from  dangerons 
reefs  or  shoots,  while  lighthouses  have  been  erected  at  varions 
proKiinent  points.  The  general  trend  of  the  shore-line  ia  from  north- 
caU  to  sonUt-weet  through  about  four  degrees  of  longitude,  from  Point 
Danger  on  the  north  in  longitude  154  d^reea  K  (about)  to  Cape  Howe 
m  the  south  in  longitude  160  degrees  K 

CtMnmencing  on  the  north,  the  principal  indentations  are  as  follow : — 

Byron  Bay,  inside  the  cape  of  the  some  name  offers  shelter,  in  all 
bat  north-east  weather,  to  vessels  trading  to  Queenslnnd.  A  large 
per  has  been  constructed,  by  means  of  which  the  produce  of  the 
neighbouring  districts  of  the  Brunswick  and  Tweed  may  be  shipped 
when  an  entrance  to  these  rivers  is  impracticable. 

At  Sho&l  Bay,  the  entnuu«  to  the  Clarence,  the  anchorage  b  safe 
and  commodious,  and  when  the  works  designed  for  improving  the  river 
entrance  are  completed,  it  promisestobeoneof  the  best  ports  on  the  coasi. 

Trial  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Macleay,  Port  Macquarie,  at  the 
month  of  the  Hastings,  and  the  harbonr  at  Forster,  near  Cape  Hawke, 
afford  good  anchorage.  Port  Stephens,  a  little  farther  south,  is  a  safe 
ai^  conunodiona  [xui,  and  the  scenery  of  its  shores  is  remarkably 
beantifnL  At  present  this  harbour  is  little  used,  owing  to  ite 
proximity  to  Newcastle  and  the  sparsenesa  of  the  population  in  its 
immediate  nei^bourbood. 

Twenty  miles  farther  south  is  Port  Hunter,  at  the  month  of  the  river 
of  that  name.  When  hrst  used,  the  harbonr  was  inconvenient  and 
daogeroos ;  but  this  has  been  altered  entirely  by  the  breakwaters 
aod  tnuning-wajls  which  have  been  conetructed.  Newcastle  harbour 
is  now  safe  and  roomy,  witii  shipping  facilities  equal  to  those  found  in 
any  otber  Australian  port. 

A  few  miles  farther  south  is  lAke  Macquarie,  in  the  centre  of  the 
coal-field  of  the  Newcastle  district,  and  covering  ao  area  of  44  square 
milea.  The  great  drawback  to  the  lake  as  a  shipping  port  has  been  the 
shallowneM  of  its  entrance ;  but  extensive  dykes  and  training-walls  have 
been  commenced,  which  have  already  increased  the  draught  of  water  in 
the  channel. 

Broken  Bay,  15  miles  north  of  Port  Jackson,  forms  the  month  of  the 
fiiver  Hawkesbury.  It  has  a  bold  entrance,  and  on  Barranjoey,  the 
Mutbem  headland,  a  fine  lighthouse  has  been  erected.  The  bay  has  three 
faraaches,  Brisbane  Water  being  the  northern,  the  Hawkesbury  mouth 
the  centre^  and  Fittwater  the  southern  arm.    The  first-named  opens 
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ont  into  a  seriea  of  lake^  uid.tbe  town  of  Goeford,  standing  at  tike 
head  of  one  of  them— the  Broadwater — is  the  centre  of  an  important 
diirteiet.  The  Bcvneiy  at  and  aponnd  Broken  Bay  ia  oharacterutaoally 
Auatxalian,  and,  intrntonl  beauty  rivali  tve^Sjdatiy  Harbour.  Sootfa 
of  Brokfiu  Baf  the  coaBt4iiia  ia  a  imi  immIiiii  oi  high  oUffi  and  sandy 


The eataaiute  to  Fort  Jaohaonliealiatweeaparpeiidtoalarclifii  of  sand- 
atonO'Seroral  hundred  feet  high,  and  only  71  chains,  or  nearly  one  mifey 
apart  Bydn^  Harhour  has  been  too  ofban  deaoribed  to  reqnire  » 
lengdty  r^erence  hera  It  holds  the  fint  place  amongst  the  harboius 
t£  tin  wotid  tor  oonvesience  of  entraao^  d^th  of  watar,  aad  natural 
shipping  facdlitieo.  Its  natural  beaniiea  ohanu  all  who  visit  its  shorea, 
and  in  the  quiet  waters  of  its  numercHia  baya  and  ootsb  the  navies 
of  the  world  might  securely  resL  The  area  of  watar  surface  of  the 
harbour  propw  is  IS  sqnare  miles,  and  the  sbore-line  is  165  milea  in 
cirooit.  At  the  3outh  Head  ia  erected  a  splendid  lighthouw^  fitted 
with  an  electric  arc  light,  vimble  at  a.  distance  of  25  milea.  On  the 
shores  of  Fort  Jackson  stands  Sydney,  the  capital  of  New.  South 
Wales  and  the  mother  city  of  the  AustntliaH. 

Botany  Bay,  the  first  port  entered  hy  Captain  Cook,  lies  a  few  milea 
south  of  Sydney.  It  covers  an  area  of  24  aquare  miles,  and  receivea  the 
waters  oi  aevreml  small  rivers.  The  bay  has  very  little  trade ;  but  it 
is  freqnait«d  by  craft  ia  searob  ci  shelter  during  stress  of  weather. 

Wollongong,  Kiama,  and  TJUadullaftfasmall  harbours  which  have  beui 
snatched,  as  ic  were,  from  the  aea,  and  are  important  shipping  places. 

About  80  milea  to  the  south  of  Sydney  the  coast  is  broken  by  an 
important  inlet  called  Jervis  Bay.  Ita  entrance  is  2  miles  wide,  aad 
on  its  buaoia  safe  anchorage  may  be  found  in  any  part.  It  is  surroondad 
by  rich  agrioultnral  and  mineral  country. 

Bateman's  Bay,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Clyde,  is- an.  inlet)  of- aome 
iBtportanoa,  awl  coastal  sbeamen  also  load  produce  at  the  nton^  of  the 
Moruya,  Turoas,  and  B^r  BiversL 

Twofold  Bay  is  a  magmtioerit  sheet  of  water,  near  tlie  southern. limit 
of  the  state.  FoTmerlyitwastheaaatofalargewhalingtrade,  which  is 
now,  however,  all  butk  extinct.  It  is  well  sfaelterad,  and  a  fine  Jetty  aSbrda 
ample  ahippiitg  facilities.  Ita  trade  is  chiefly  with  the  oeighbouring 
status,  in  produce  and  live  stock,  tiie  bay  being  the  nearest  outlet  on 
the  aea  coast  for  the  rich  district  of  Monaro.  A  railway  is  planned  to 
conoect  the  port  with  the  tableJand  and  the  metropolis,  and  Twofold 
Bay  promises  to  become  a  considerable  shipping  place  in  the  neaefatnre. 
On  ita  shores  is  sttaated  the  tawn  of  Eden. 

No  islands  of  any  not«  belong  geographically  to  New  South  Walas. 
Hie  Broughton  Islands,  lying  a  few  miles  northward  of  the  Heads  of 
Fort  Stef^eos,  are  the  largest  in  i>xtent.  Solitary  Island,  situated  near 
tfar  northern  part  of  the  coast,  between  the  Bellinger  and  Clarence 
Rivers,  and  Montagu  Island,  18  inilee  south-east  of  the  Moniya  Biver 
eetnsry,  haye  been  selected  as  sites  for   lighthouses,   but  are   not 
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e  hnpaitalit.  Nftrfolk  Iriandi'haTinsftnfrea  oT  8,fi07  acres,  has 
...■tlj  bwD  placed  Under  th«  adiRinistnttitm  of  the  ^ew  South  Wales 
OaMTBir.cnt ;  aad  Lord  How«  lH}md,  3,220  acres  in  extent,  and  lying 
noe  460  mUte  off  the  eoMt,  i&  the  latitude  of  Port  'Mtuniuarie,  belong! 
potitiaaif  to  the  sute. 

CtemsAL  fBnuuL'CHAB&mmimOB. 

ne.mrfaoe  t)f  New  South  VoIvb  k  divklMl  ns«Qnil)y  Bto 'tbfM 
diMiiKit,  xaBieSj-eaoh  widely  differing  in  g«nen«l  oharMMr  asd  physic^ 
Mpect,  and  cleariy  de6ned  by  tbe  Main  Dividinj;  }batig«,  wtiidh 
ti«TBww  theooontry  f ran  north  to  ^nnth.  ^e  tabl»4and,  wbiich  f«rm§ 
the  Mimmit  of  this  nnge,  cotnpnaee  one  of  these  ao&M,'and  marks  "tiie 
ditinoR  between  the  ooootal  region,  fonning  tbe  eastern  wateTHbed,  and 
t^  great  ptain  district  of  tbe  Interior. 

7^  taU«land  district  is  divided  into  two  geethma,  a  northetn  and  a 
vMrtbem,  and  these  are  travened  by  the  vast  eordiUera  hnown  as  tiie 
Qieat  Dividing  Range.  Tlie  width  and  ahitode  of  tbe  tableland  are 
tlie  grsatest  in  the  aoutlt-aattem  "portion  of  the  Btat«,  whioh  has  ^te 
aj^ioaraooe  of  bavinft  been  convulaed  in  pait  ages  fay  sonie  ttvmendoas 
plntonic  force.  In  the  Hvniong  B&nge,  the  aunthemmofit  section  ctf 
tbe  Cordillera,  ate  found  tbe  loftiest  peaks  in  Australia— Honnt 
Eaeciasko  and  Mount  Townsand  rising  to  a  height  of  7,328  and  7,260 
feet  reapectively.  The  forraer  is  irdwresting,  from  the  fact  tiiat  it  fe 
jwobably  one  of  the  oldest  land  snr&KOS  in  the  world.  It  has  nffw  the 
appearance  of  being  tbe  danadai  remnant  of  a  mnoh  higher  peak — 
pcobidfly  of  volcanic  origin— -and  miMt  have  stood  out  as  a  prominent 
laadiDu^  at  the  time  when  tbe «ea«xtendedthrou^  Central  Australia, 
and  waahed  the  foothills  of  :the  fiMtnrD  raises,  wiien  Tasmania  was 
bat  a  peninaala  of  the  mainland,  and  when  the  Alps  and  the 
HimalaysB  ware  lyiixg  fathoms  deep  bwieaUi  the  waters  of  the  ocean. 
for  six  months  of  the  year  snow  may  be  sent  on  Hie  h^  peaks  of  the 
Mvninig  Range,  and  although  Koaorusko  is  700  fvet  b«low  tbe  mow 
lin^  heavy  snowfalls  have  been  known  to  oocar  even  in  tiie  middle  of 
nMMer.  Tbe  Monaro  Bange,  as  the  next  nortiiem  section  ai  ^ 
Dinding  Chain  is  called,  averages  about  3,000  feet  in  height,  although 
tbe  bead  of  the  Eybeyan  River  reaches  an  altitnde  of  over  4,000  feet. 
"Hua  range  encloses  on  tbe  south  the  rich  and  beantifal  pastoral  and 
igiimHiiial  district  known  as  tbe  Uonaro  Plains.  As  Hie  tnbtelwid 
mns  BWthwArd,  it  decreases  in  height  and  width,  imtil  it  narrows  to  a 
fcv  nulflH  only,  with  an  elevatiAii  of  scarcely  },000  fMt  PnTt;b«r 
BoKh  tbe  plateau  widens  again,  and  atsoinafeeasee  in  altittaie,  although 
tbe  average  height  of  the  Main  Range  is  inconsiderable,  con^ared  with 
liMkt  of  ita  principal  lateral  apura  The  Blue  Meuntaiaa  dJBWiet  is  the 
beat  known  portion  of -iUs  divinou.  It  Mtonds  eMeward'flKffi  1A*fi 
Main'Baaf*,  aiidiiBiboni]ded:aii>thBiioF&  bytfae  Colo  SUfer;  Wllw 
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south  and  south-west  by  Cox's  Biver,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Nepean- 
Hawkeabory  Valley.  Its  chief  peaka  are  Uount  Clarence  (1,000  feet)  , 
Mount  Victoria(3,625  feet),  and  Mount  Hay  (3,270  feet).  Theee  range* 
for  long  offered  an  inaccessible  harrier  to  the  first  settlers  in  New  Soutli 
Wales,  and  it  was  not  until  1813  that  they  were  auccessfully  crossed 
by  Messrs.  Wentworth,  Lawson,  and  Blaxland,  and  the  way  opened  to 
the  rich  plains  of  the  west.'  'Die  Blue  Mountain  scenery  posBesses  a. 
charm,  which  is  peculiarly  and  distinctirely  Australian.  Seen  from 
the  plfkioa,  the  mountains  appear  tame  and  insignificant ;  but  the  first 
view  from  some  poiat  on  the  edge  of  the  tableland  into  the  depths 
below,  leaves  a  never-to-be-forgotten  impression  on  the  memory  of  the 
beholder.  The  mind  here  recoils  with  awe  at  the  sight  of  the 
majestically  stupendous  scale  on  which  Nature  has  worked.  In  many 
places,  clifEj  of  bare  sandstone,  stained  with  various  shades  of  bro^m 
and  grey,  rise  almoat  perpendicularly  to  a  height  of  2,000  feet  from  the 
valley  below.  The  hoary  antiquity  of  these  silent  ranges  appeals 
strongly  to  the  mind  of  the  scientific  inquirer,  for  examination  shows 
that  these  awe-inspiring  precipices  and  stupendous  gorges  have  not 
been  caused  by  violent  volcanic  upheaval,  but  have  been  carved  out  by 
the  slow  but  irresistible  erosive  agency  of  running  water.  On  clear 
days  the  distances  are  softened  by  a  curtain  of  delicate  blue  haze,  a 
fact  that  boH  earned  for  the  ranges  tlieir  appellation  of  Blue  Mountains. 
The  prevailing  Australian  gum  tree  gives  a  somewhat  monotonous 
aspect  to  the  tableland,  but  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  mountain  sidea 
the  wealth  of  beautiful  ferns  and  characteristic  Australian  fiowvrs 
lends  a  charming  diversity  to  the  scene. 

The  Dividing  Range  gradually  decreases  north  of  the  Blue  Mountains 
until  as  a  narrow  ridge  it  divides  the  waters  of  the  Uoutbum  and 
Hunter  on  the  east  from  those  of  the  Nomoi  and  Costlereagh  on  tiie 
west.  The  mass  widens  out  once  more  in  the  Liverpool  Rang^  where 
Mount  Oxiey  rises  to  a  height  of  4,600  feet,  and  ^rther  north  in  the 
Xew  England  Bange,  the  highest  peak  of  which,  Ben  Lomond,  rmches 
an  elevation  of  5,000  feet.  The  average  height  of  the  northern 
tableland  is  between  2,000  and  3,000  feet  Mount  Wingen,  situated 
in  a  spur  of  the  Liverpool  Bange,  and  close  to  the  town  of  Scone,  is 
one  of  the  natural  curiosities  of  Australia.  It  is  a  burning  mountain. 
Its  firea,  however,  ore  not  volcanic,  but  result  from  the  combustion  of 
seams  of  coal  some  distance  underground,  and  geologists  have  estimated 
that  the  burning  has  been  going  on  for  at  least  800  years. 

The  main  range  throws  off  many  spurs  towards  the  sea  on  the  eastern 
8l<q>e.  These  divide  the  waters  of  the  numerous  rivers  which  flow  into 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  but  the  ranges  in  the  coastal  district,  as  a  rule,  mn 
parallel  witli  the  tableland,  A  which  in  some  places  they  form  the 
eastern  edge. 

The  Korth  Coast  Range  runs  from  m>r&  to  south  from  Mount 
Marsh  in  the  Bichmond  Bange  to  the  Hastings  Biver  district,  at  aa 
avenge  diatanoe  of  35  miles  from  the  coast.     It  is  not  of  great  i^^tnde. 
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the  aTCrage  elevation  being  about  2,000  feet.  The  Illawarra  Range 
fenu  the  western  boundary  of  the  lllawgrra  district.  It  commences 
at  Clifton,  on  the  sea  coast,  and  gradually  recedes  inland,  although  its 
arer^e  distance  from  the  ocean  ia  only  about  five  miles.  As  it 
^proachea  the  north  bank  of  the  Shoalhaven  it  becomes  locally  known 
u  the  Cambewarra  Range.  Valuable  coal  seams  occur  on  the  seaward 
face  of  tfae .  Illawana  Range,  and  these  are  profitab^  worked  at 
Clifton,  Bulli,  Corrimal,  Mount  Keira,  and  Mount  Kembla.  I^e 
CutTOckbilly  Range  commences  near  Marulan,  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Sboalhaven,  and  terminates  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Moruya, 
about  eight  miles  from  the  ocean.  Its  chief  elevations  are  Budawang 
<3,630  feet),  Currockbilly  (3,619  feet),  and  Pigeon  House  (2,398  feet). 
Thronghout  a  large  portion  of  its  course,  the  range  foi-ms  the  eastern 
fringe  of  the  southern  tableland.  The  South  Coast  Range  is  a  spur 
from  the  MoTiaro  Range  running  in  a  southerly  direction  towards  the 
Tictorian  border,  on  nearing  which  it  deflects  to  the  westward,  and 
terminates  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Snowy  River.  Its  highest  peak  in 
New  South  Wales  is  Coolangubra  (3,712  feet). 

In  addition  to  tlie  above,  there  are  various  isolated  peaks  standing 
out  as  prominent  landmarks  in  the  coastal  district.  Mount  Warning, 
10  named  by  Captain  Cook,  is  situated  near  the  head  of  the  Tweed 
River,  and  in  clear  weather  is  visible  60  miles  away.  Mount  Wohiman, 
or  Clarence  Peak,  lies  to  the  south  of  Shoal  Bay,  and  is  abotit  1,200. 
feet  in  height.  Mount  Seaview,  3,100  feet  in  height,  is  about  eight 
miles  south  of  the  Hastings  Range  and  40  miles  from  the  coast.  The 
Brotbers  are  three  conspicuous  peaks,  1,700,  1,650,  and  1,910  feet  high 
respectively,  nitnated  near  Camden  Haven.  They  were  so  named  by 
C^tain  Cook.  Jellore,  seven  miles  north  east  of  Mittagong,  and  2,372 
feet  in  height,  may  occasionally  be  seen  from  Sydney,  70  miles  distant. 
Coolangatta,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Sboalhaven,  is  1,000  feet  in  height. 
Dromedary,  so  named  by  Captain  Cook,  is  a  prominent  landmark,  south 
rf  the  Tuross  River,  about  2,700  feet  in  height. 

The  western  slope  of  the  cordillcra  is  entirely  different  from  the 
eastern  just  described.  Numerous  ramifications  of  the  general  moun- 
tain system  are  thrown  off,  but  all  slope  gently  towards  the  great  central 
plain  of  the  interior.  So  gentle,  indeed,  is  the  declivity  that  the 
dividing  lines  of  the  various  watersheds  as  they  extend  westward 
are  scarcely  visible,  being  only  indicated  by  a  succession  of  low  ridges 
and  isolated  elevations. 

In  the  extreme  west  of  the  state,  verging  on  South  Australia, 
another  mountain  system  exists,  forming  the  western  edge  of  an 
immense  depression,  through  which  the  lai^est  rivers  of  the  Australian 
Continent  hold  their  devious  course.  The  Barrier  and  the  Qrey 
Ranges  are  part  of  this  system.  They  consist  of  low  hills,  hardly 
rising  to  the  dignity  of  mountains,  and  cnlminating  in  a  few  solitary 
peaks,  snch  as  Mount  Arrowsmith  and  Mount  Lyell,  which  attain  an 
elevatioti  of  only  2,000  feet  above  sea-level. 
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Traoes  b&ve  baen  found  ol  the  eKistenoe  at.  urns  naclier  period,  of  a^ 
nmge  of  prim»ry  rocks,  extending  from  Orangie  to  Cabar  and  WiI(»nIUJ^ 
and  fomuDg  the  watei-shed  between. bh^Laohlut  and  part  of  the  bMia. 
of  the  Darling.  The  range  no  longer,  exiata  ajt  a.  lAodnuxk,.  tor  owing, 
to  denudation, it  baa  almost  entirely  diuftpeared. 

The  main  range  already  deecribeu,  traversing  the  country  from  noitb 
to  south,  gives-  rise  to  numerous  rivers  flowing  into  the  South  Pacific. 

In  the  extfome  north  of  the  slate,  the  Tweed  and  Bruqswick  Bivera. 
flow  through  a  rich  country  of  se mi-tropical  aapecL  Their  ootKsea  ar»' 
shfir^  and  bar-entrances  render  them  oavigabla  onlf  for  small  craft. 

A  few;  miles  south  of  the  Brunswiclc,  the  Hicbmond  deaoenda  from 
t^»  heights  of  the  Macpheraon  Range,  on  the  slope  of  Slouat  Liitdaay, 
one  of  &ie  higheat  peaks  of  the  northern  table-land.  The  lirer  has  three 
bcaiiches,  and  is  navigable  on  thv  main  arm  as  far  as  Casino^  62  milesr. 
and  OB  Wilson's  Creek  to  Linniorf,  60  miles  from  the  sea.  The  Bich- 
moud  drains  an  area  of  about  2,400  square  miles  of  country,  rugged  in 
its  upper  basin  and  heavily  timbered,  and  in  it*  lower  course  flowing 
through  rich  alluvial  liuid,  where  the  produce  of  semi-tn^ical  oUuifl» 
grows  luxuriantly. 

Immediately  south  of  the  last-named  stream  ia  the  GJarenoe— tlio 
laigest  river  on  the  eaatera  watershed.  It  takes  ita  rise  in  a  apur  of 
the  Mala  Dividing  Kange,  and  runa  in  a  south-easterly  direction  for 
240  miles,  carrying  a  considerable  body  of  water  through  one  of  the 
richest  diBtricte  of  the  state,  and  ^nptying  itaelf  into  the  Pacific  at> 
Shoal  Bay.  The  upper  part  of  its  basin  is  very  rugged,  ao  much  so 
that  its  principal  tributaries,  the  Mitchell,  Nymboi,  Timbarra,  and 
Orara  Bivera,  rising  in  the  New  Elngland  table-land,  between  Armidale 
and  Tecterfleld,  all  flow  in  an  oppoaite  direction  to  the  course  of  Hut 
main  atrcam,  generally  trending  to  the  north-east,  and  even,  in  the  case 
oC  the  Orara  and  the  Nymboi,  to  the  north-west  The  Lower  Clarence 
ia  a  magnificent  stream,  averaging  half-a-mile  in  width,  from  its  mouth 
upwards,  for  nearly  ^0  milea,  and  it  is  navigable  for  67  miles,  ss  f sj:  as 
Copniaohurst.  Ocean-going  steamers  of  large  toaoage  ascend  the  r>T«r 
as  far  as  Grafton,  42  milea  from  the  sea.  The  area  of  country  drained 
by  the  Clarence  ia  over  8,000  square  milea,  or  nearly  half  as  large  again 
ai'the  basin  of  the  Thames,  whose  course,  although  about  as  long  aa  that 
(rf  the  Clarence,  is  navigable  for  aitjy  60  mile&. 

Two  short  rivers,  the  Bellinger  and  the  Xambucca,  both  navigable 
for  some  distance  by  small  craft,  enter  the  Pacific  between  the  Clarence 
and  Trial  Baf. 

Into  Trial  Bay,  the  Tif  acleay,  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  the  coast, 
duwhai;ge%  attar  a  course  of  200  miles  from  its  source  near  Ben  LomondL 
Willi  its  piinoipal  feeders,  tJie  Guyra,  the  Apsley,  and  the  Chandler, 
tlba  Maclea?  drains  an  area  of  4,800  scjuare  miles  of  country,  the.  npp^ 
part  of  which,  .especially  that  portion  through  which  the  Apaley  flows,  is 
extremeljt  nigfled  and  precipitous.  Series  of  waterfalls,  some  of  which 
have  a  perpendicular  descent  of  over  200  feet,  mark  the  course  <^  this 
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tOtmm,  a«>it  mm  Uuongli  narrow  goq|M  vihoae  eddea  rise  in  plaoes  to  a 
ho^it  (tf  abont  2,000  feet ;  in  its  lower  conios  the  valley  wid«ns  very 
omsiderftUy  into  magnificent  alluvial  plains.  The  Uacleay  is  navigable 
Cor  mora  than  30  miles,  Bfi  f ar  as  the  town  of  Qreeohills,  a  few  nnles 
tito'T^  KaatpBay.  The  conntiy  throagh  which  it  flows  is  for  the  most 
part  thickly  timbered. 

Tlie  Haatings  is  blie  next  stream  met  with,  and  empties  itself  into  the 
»a  at  Port  Itfacquarie.  The  country  which  it  draina  is'rich,  undulating, 
and  denary  wooded,  and  the  area  within  its  watershed  ia  1,400  acpara 
miles.  lbs  chief  arm  is  formed  by  the  Wilson  and  Maria  Bivera,  oa' 
tlta  loft  bank,  the  lattm:  joining  the  main  Bti«am  a  few  niilee  abov& 
Pbre  Macqnwie. 

The  Mbjuung  rises  in  ^e  Main  Dividing  Hange,  and  flows  almost  dno- 
cast.  The  valley  throngb  which  it  Sows  is  densely  wooded,  and  the 
agricnltarsl  land  on  both  sides  of  the  river  is  unsiirpaespd  for  fertility, 
lla  Manning  haa  a  length  of  100  miles,  and,  like  most  of  the  rivers  of 
the  seaboard,  ita  coarse  litis  through  undulating  country,  broken  in  the 
apper  portion,  but  widening  out  as  it  neara  the  sea.  Its  chief  trihutary 
ia  the  Barrington,  on  the  right  bank ;  on  the  left,  it  receives  the  Barnard. 
River,  tie  Dawaon,  the  Lansdowne,  the  Sowendoe,  Rowley's  River, 
and  other  small  streams.  The  Manning  is  navigable  for  ocean-going- 
VBsaels  as  for  as  Wingham,  aboat  20  miles  from  it^  mouth. 

Before  reaching  the  Hunter,  several  small  streams  are  met  with, 
amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  the  WoUombaand  Maclean,  falling 
into  Wallis  Lake;  the  Myall,  which  empties  into  MyaJl  Lake;  and  th» 
Eamah,  which  reaches  the  ocean  at  Port  Stephens. 

The  Hunter  is  one  of  tlie  chief  rivers  of  the  state,  and  has.  ita- 
aaone  in  the  Liverpool.  Range.  It  flows  tint  in  a  southerly  direction 
until  its  confluence  with  the  Ooulburn ;  thence  it  takes  an  easterly. 
ooHiae^  and  reaohea.  the  sea  at  Port  Hunter,  on.  the  shores  of  which  is 
sitnatad  the  city  of  Newcastle.  The  Hunter  re<^vea  nuEQ«:ouit  tribu* 
tarieH.  The  chief  of  these,  in.  addition  to  the  Goulbum,  already  men- 
tioned, are  the  Wollombi,  the  Pateisou,  and  the  Williams.  With  its 
tributaries,  the  Hunter  drains  a  country  extending  over  11,000  aquaca 
iiiile«T--an  area  more  than  twice  as  large  aa  the  basin,  of  the  Thames. 
Th«  river  is  na viable  for  ooean-going  vessels  an  faE  as  JSloipeth,  34  miles 
&om-the  sea ;  whilst  the  Patereon  and  the  Williams  are  both  navigable,, 
the  oae  for  a  distance  of  IS  milea,  and  the  other  for  20  miles.  The 
upper  QOiutiea  of.th«  main  river  and  its  branchea  are. through  hilly,  if. 
not  mountainuUB  districts;  but  its  lower  course  is  mainly  through. rich, 
sandy,  alluvial  flats.  Through  ita  lower  course,  the  river- drains  ihet 
largest  uid  most  important  coal-field  ia  Australia..  The  langtli  of  the 
Hanter  is  ovec'200  miles. 

nion^  lees  important  than  the  Hunter,  from  a  comnercinl  point  ot 
rimr,  the  Hawkesfoury,  which  reaches  the  sea. at  BnAen  Bay,  ia  none 
theless  om  of  the  finest  rit-ers  of  the  eastern  saabwd.     It  is>forroed 
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I>y  ^e  united  waters  of  numy  streamB,  each  of  considenbla  local  impor- 
laoce.  Its  chief  tributaries  oome  from  the  table-land  or  gorges  at  the 
Bine  Mountains,  but  the  principal  branch  of  the  river  itself  rises  in  the 
main  range,  farther  south.  The  range  forming  the  watershed  between 
the  Hawkesbury  and  the  streams  Sowing  eastward,  leaves  the  main  range 
near  I^ke  Bathurst,  runs  north-easterly,  and  terminat«a  at  the  sea  near 
CoalcliS'. 

Under  the  name  of  the  WoUondillj,  the  Hawkesbury  has  its  source 
not  many  miles  from  Goulbnrn.  Flowing  past  that  town,  it  proceeds  in 
a  northerly  direction  until  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Cox  Biver,  which 
come  from  the  Blue  Mountains,  after  passing  through  wild  gorges, 
wherein  may  be  found  some  of  the  most  magnificent  scenery  in  Aus- 
tralia. From  the  junction  of  the  Cox  River  the  stream  is  known  as  the 
Warragamba,  which  name  it  retains  until  its  junction  with  the  Nepean. 
Though  smaller  than  the  Warragamba,  the  K^cpean  gives  its  name  to 
the  united  waters  of  the  two  streams.  After  receiving  the  Kepean,  the 
river  flo*B  along  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  through  a  rich  valley 
highly  cultivated.  From  the  Blue  Mountains  it  is  augmented  by  the 
wateisof  two  streams,  the  Grose  and  theColo,  and  from  the  junction  of  the 
latter  the  river  is  called  the  Hawkesbury.  Still  running  northward,  it  is 
joined  by  the  Macdonald,  an  important  stream,  navigable  for  some  dis- 
tance above  its  confluence  with  the  Hawkesbury.  The  Macdonald  comes 
from  the  north,  and  joins  the  river  on  the  left  bank.  After  turning  to 
the  east,  the  Hawkesbury  holds  its  course  through  broken  country,  the 
flcenery  of  which  has  been  pronounced  equal  to  any  other  river  scenery 
in  the  world,  and  finally  reaches  the  sea  at  Broken  Bay.  Its  course 
■extends  over  330  miles,  and  tlie  drainage  area  may  be  set  down  as  8,000 
-square  miles.  Navigation  is  possible  as  far  as  Windsor,  70  miles  from 
the  mouth,  and  a  little  dredging  would  enable  sea-going  vessels  to  reach 
that  town. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Sydney,  some  small  streams  fall  into  Botany 
Bay.  Two  of  these,  the  Woronora  and  GSeorge's  River,  have  their  sources 
-on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  ranges  in  which  the  Xepean,  Cordeauz,  and 
■Cataract  rise,  and  after  rapid  courses  unite  their  waters  before  falling 
into  the  bay. 

Oenerally  speaking,  the  rivers  south  of  Sydney  are  of  less  importance 
than  those  to  the  north,  as  the  width  of  the  coastal  strip  narrows 
■considerably.  The  Shoalhaven,  nevertheless,  merits  more  than  passing 
notice.  Rising  in  the  coastal  range  and  following  the  direction  of  the 
coast,  it  flows  northerly  through  deep  gullies,  marked  by  magnificent 
scenery  peculiarly  Australian  ;  then  turning  sfaan>ly  to  the  east,  it  enters 
the  alluvial  plains,  which  are  counted  amongst  the  richest  and  most  pro- 
ductive in  the  country.  The  Shoalhaven  is  2C0  miles  in  length,  but  is 
navigable  only  for  a  few  miles,  and  drains  a  district  3,300  miles  in  area. 
Farther  south,  in  the  narrow  belt  between  the  ranges  and  the  sea,  flow 
the  Clyde,  Moruya,  Tuross,  and  Bega  Riven.  They  all  pass  through 
rich,  undulating,  agricultural  country,  and  each  has  an  average  length 
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of  M  to  70  miles.  Th«  Towftmba  River,  at  the  extreme  south  of  tha 
st4te^  empties  itself  into  the  F&ci£o  at  Twofold  Bay. 

The  pbysicat  aspect  of  the  eosteni  riven  is  jducL  the  same,  their 
upper  counes  being  amidst  broken  and  mountaiiious  diHtricts,  and  their 
lower  waters  flowing  through  undulating  country  with  rich  alluvial  flats 
along  Uieir  banks,  for  t^e  most  port  highly  cultivated.  Where  unculti- 
\-ated,  the  country  is  densely  covered  with  timber,  some  of  which  attains 
a  msignificent  growth,  yielding  the  finest  hardwood,  and,  in  the  north, 
cedar  and  pine. 

Though  belonging  to  another  river  system,  the  upper  basin  of  the 
Soowy  River  is  situated  in  New  South  Wales.  This  river  receives  the 
snow-fed  streams  rising  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Monaro  Range, 
its  principal  tributaries  being  the  Bombala  and  the  Eucumbene.  The 
Snowy  Kver  and  its  tributaries  water  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
highest  table-land  of  the  state,  between  the  mountain  ranges  of  which 
are  found  tai^e  tracts  of  arable  land.  After  leaving  Now  South  Watce, 
the  Snowy  has  s  rapid  and  tortuous  course,  and  Anally  eaters  the  sea- 
between  Cape  Howe  and  Bass  Straits,  in  the  state  of  Yictoria.  The- 
area  of  its  watershed  in  New  South  Wales  is  about  2,800  square 
miles. 

The  western  watershed  of  the  state  is,  in  its  physical  features  antf 
geographical  character,  the  antithesis  of  the  eastern.  Instead  of  a. 
njuTow  strip  of  country  shut  in  by  the  sea  and  mountains,  and  intersected 
by  numerons  short  rivers  with  a  rapid  Sow,  the  western  watershed  forms 
a  vast  basin  through  which  the  quiet  waters  of  a  few  great- rivers  have 
tiieir  long  though  uncertain  courses.  The  rivers  of  the  western  region, 
all  bel<mg  to  the  flnvial  system  of  the  Murray,  which  carrit^  to  the 
SoatiierD  Ocean,  through  the  state  of  South  Australia,  the  draini^e- 
of  a  watershed  immense  in  extent,  embracing  the  northern  portion  of 
Victoria  and  the  western  and  larger  part  of  New  South  Wales,  and 
reaching  almost  to  the  centre  of  Queensland. 

The  Murray,  or  Hume,  the  southern  branch  of  this  vast  river  system,, 
riaes  in  the  Snowy  Mountains,  from  which  its  three  principal  sources, 
the  Hume,  the  Tooma,  and  the  lodi  descend.  The  first  two  of  these 
streMus  rise  on  the  northern  and  western  slopes  of  Mount  Kosciusko  ; 
the  Indi,  which  is  really  the  main  river,  has  a  longer  course,  rising  in  a 
guUy  near  the  Pilot  Mountain,  at  an  elevation  of  5,000  feet  above  the 
sea.  From  the  confluence  of  these  rivera  the  Murray  rapidly  descends 
towards  the  pluns  below  Albury,  where  it  is  only  490  feet  above 
sea  level,  with  a  course  of  1,439  miles  still  to  run.  From  Albury 
downwards  the  river  receives  many  tributaries  on  both  banks,  those 
from  New  South  Wales  being  the  most  important.  Above  Alhuiy  the 
tribntaries  are  for  the  most  part  mountain  torrents,  carrying  to  the 
mun  stream  the  melted  snows  of  the  Australian  Alps.  In  its 
lower  course,  however,  the  Murray  is  augmented,  through  the  Mnrrum- 
bidgee  and  the  Darling,  by  the  waters  of  secondary  systems  as  important 
■•  its  own. 
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Before  being  joined  hj  ih^  Mammbidgae,  the  Slarra;  r«oeiTM,;(Emn 
a  series  of  tuia--branchea,  the  drainage  o£  &  Urge  portku  of  the  eonntry 
lying  between  the  two  main  Btreaou.  The  BilUbong  Creek  mm  nhnost 
through  the  centre  of  the  plain  spreading;  between  the  Mnrraf  and 
Murrumbidgee  ;  in  the  middle  of  its  cowsb  it  cammBnicates  vith  the 
latter  river,  through  Colonbo  and  Yaoko '  Creeks,  vhiiat  on  '  tiie  aaaOx 
it  feeds  tim  Murray  by  the  channel  of  t^eEdwaid  Bivor.  The'Edwaxd 
itaelf  is  an  important  stream.  With  the  Wakool,  Xupal,  and  BuUatale 
Creeks,  and  many  other  smaller  and  less  important  water-ooniMa, 
it  forms  a  fluvial  system,  interlacing  the  whole  country  fram  Tocomwal 
to  the  Murrumbidgee  junction,  which  has  been  aptly  named  BiT«rina. 
FrcMn  its  farthest  source  at  the.  foot  of  the  Pilot  Movntain  to  the  teiwn 
-of  Albury,  the  Uurray  has  a  length  of  380  mites ;  t^eaoe  to  the 
Darling  River  junction  its  coarse  is  852  milee ;  and  from  tiiat^pointtQ 
the  aaa,  below  I^ke  Alexandrina,  it  is  587  milea  in  langth.  The  rivfer 
has  thus  a  total  coaiee  of  1,719  miles,  of  which  1,250  are  between 
the  states  of  Victoria  and  Kew  South  Wales.  It  has  been-Bavi^tod 
aa  far  as  the  Ournie  gold-field,  aboat  160  miles  above  Albury,  .aad 
1,S90  miles  from  its  mouth. 

The  Murrumbidgee  has  its  source  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  overlookiiig.tte 
Coolamon  Plains,  at  a  height  of  nearly  5,000  feet  abovetbeiaea.  Its 
oourae  first  shapes  itseif  southward,  hat  near  the  town  of  Cootna  it  tabes 
a  duurp  curve  uid  runs  in  a  northerly  direction  antil  it  ^pproadtes  Saas. 
Here  it  curves  again,  trending  to  the  west  in  a  line  parallel  to  itks 
Murray ;  but  turning  south-weat  on  receiving  the  Lachkn,  it  finally 
joins  the  main  river  after  a  coune  of  1,360  milee.  The  area  draiaed  by 
die  Murrumbidgee  is  estimated  at  IS, 400  square  miles.  In  the  apper 
part  of  its  course  it  ivceives  frs*a  both  sideg  numerous  rivers  and  ere^u, 
the  ODst  important  of  which  ar«  the  Utnaralla,  Uolouftlo,  and  Yass 
Rivers  on  its  .ight,  and  the  Qoodradigbee  and  Tumut  Rivers  on  itfi 
left  bank.  All  these  flow  through  mountainous  country  over  aBsriee 
-of  plateaux,  which  from  the  Coolamon  and  Coorangorambula  Plains 
to  the  plains  round  Gnndagai  and  Wagga  suoceaiively  diminish  in 
iieight  from  6,000  feet  to  720  feet  and  607  feet  above  the  sea. 

lUtA  <^ief  tributary  of  the  Murrumbidgee  is  the  Laehlan,  rising  imlJn 
Main.Dividing  Range,  where  its  principal  feeders  also  have  their  sourse. 
These,  are  the  Boorowa,  Crookwell,  Abercrombie,  and  Belubulfr— all 
rapid  Btreams,  occasionally '  swollen  by  welted  snows  from  the  table- 
land.  After  receiving  the  Boorowa,  the  Laehlan  flows  to  the  Murrum- 
bidgea,  through  600  miles  of-  plain  country,  without  receiving  any 
tiibatary  of  a  penaanent  eharaeter.  The  water«ourses  which  carry  off 
Ae  mrplas  wMenr  froon  the  plains  on  each  aide  of  the  river,  only  reach 
it  .in  time  of  fiood.  The  total  length  of  the  stream  is  700  miles,  and  its 
basin  has  an  area  of  13,600  square  miles.  The  lines  of  demarcation 
brtwaen  the  T,ivmn  basin  and  that  of  the  Murrumbidgee  on  the  south 
and  dt  the  DaHing  on  the  north'^wwt,  are  hardly  pcn^rtable  on  the 
ground,  BO  flat  is  the  country  through  which  these  great  riven  flow. 
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0{  till  the  trifantariea  of  the  Hurray,  1^  D&Tlmj;  draiiu  the  lai^est 
aM«,-axteBding  a*  it  does  orer  the  grokter  portion  of  the  wcstent 
dvbnet  of  New  South  Wides,  And  eicbnuniig  oeariy  all  Soathen 
QsMnsUnd.  From  its  confiaonse  with  the  Alarray  at  Wentworth  op 
to  its  jsnotimi  with  the  On]gaa  la  iaw  .milea  above  Boarfee,  the  Darling 
rMum  only  two  tribntariea,  the.'pKroo  andthe  Wairego,  both  intar- 
nuttcnt,  tiiongh  of  vast  ate  in  tiaion  of  flood.  For  orer  1,000  lailes 
this  graab  river  iiolds  ita  solitary  eoarsa,  Nile4ike,  feeding  the  thira^ 
pkum  of  theMMith  with  water  fallitig  muty  hundred  milea  distant  on 
the  downs  «f  QnsoDdaDd.  The  ooane  of  the  river  is  tortnoua  in  the 
«xtrame :  in  saany  plaoas «  —  iiiiiu  neck  of  land,  a  mile  or  two  across, 
smaratoa  parts  of  thenTar  SOaiiiee  distant  if  the  stream  wero  followed. 
The  Darluig  praeonts  the  phenamenoa,  not  ancommon  in  Anatralian 
riverB,  of  banks  nrach.tiigfaerthaaithn.pJLaui  behind;  indeed,  the  river 
bed  itself  though  from  3Q  tollOifai*  btneath  the  baak,  is  in  soote  jJaees 
bat  little  below  tit&  geneml  te«sl  of  ike  coautry.  SHoceniTe  floods 
have«dded  to  the  height  of  the  banks,  and  Jhwa  laiaed  the  bed  of  the 
sfenam  oorresptHidiiigly. 

The  Bariiog  has  no  aonnje  andv  tiiat  aaae,  which  apfdies  only  to 
that  part  of  the  river  as  far  as  4be  Bogaa  jnnotioa.  Above  tiiia  point 
it  takes  the  name  of  the  Barwon,  until  ita  coilflaenee  with  the  Owydir ; 
then  it  is  knowu  as  the  Marantyre,  and  afterwards  tke  nnvia  branch 
reoeives  the  name  of  the  Dumai«a«].  The  last-named  stream  haa  ita 
soaroe  in  the  Dividing  Hange,  on  the  aummit  of  the  table-land  at  tha 
fiKtraae  nortb-east  of  'the.  at^te,  not  far  from  the  head  of  the  lUehiBOnd. 
The  Dotnarosiq,  Maointyre,  and  Barwon  form,  howerrer,  what  might 
nally  be  called  the  Upper  Darling,  and  this  appellation  would  be  gao- 
graphically  accurate.  The  variety  of  names  by  which,  not  only  tkn 
Darling,  but  many  other  Australian  rivers  are  known,  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  wore  discovered  in  sections,  the  identity  of  which  was  not 
established  until  years  af  Lerwards,  and  the  sectional  names  have  survived. 

The  Darliog  receives,  in  its  upper  course,  many  tributaries,  which  drain 
tbesouthem  portion  of  Queensland,  but  these  rivers  only  flow  for  a  short 
part  of  their  courses  in  New  South  Wales.  Chief  among  them  are  the 
Mooni,  Narran,  Bokhara,  Culgoa,  Warrego,  and  Faroo.  The  principal 
affluents  of  the  Darling  within  the  boundaries  of  New  South  Wales  are 
on  the  left  bank.  The  Owydir,  Namoi,  Castlereagh,  Macquarie,  and 
fipgan  are  the  most  important^  These  streams  are  all  of  considerable 
length  and  similar  in  character ;  their  upper  valleys  are  on  the  table- 
lands, and  their  lower  courses  lie  through  alluvial  plaios  and  good 
pastoral  country.  The  Darling  is  navigable,  in  times  of  freshets,  as  far 
as  the  township  of  Walgett,  1,758  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the 
Murray;  thence  to  the  sea  the  distance  is  587  miles,  making  a  total  length 
of  navigable  water  from  Walgett  to  the  sea  of  3,345  miles,  and  it 
therefore  ranks  high  amongst  the  rivers  of  the  world,  as  estimated  by 
navigable  length.  Unfortunately,  however,  ita  upper  course  is  open 
only  during  part  of  the  year. 
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Here  and  there  along  the  course  o£  the  weatam  rivers  are  found  lakes, 
Bometimea  of  coosiderable  dimensions.  These  lakes  are  in  reality  ahallow 
depreesioDs,  receiving;  water  from  the  overflow  of  the  rivens  in  times  of 
flood,  and  in  return  feeding  them  when  the  floods  have  subsided.  L^e 
Urana  is  the  moat  important  in  the  Murray  and  Mumimbidgee  banin, 
and  I^ee  Cowal,  Cudgellico,  and  Waljeers,  in  that  of  the  Lachlan. 
Along  the  Darling  are  Lakes  Foopelloe  and  Gunyulka  on  tho  left  bank, 
and  Ijatdley's  Fonds  fvnd  Lakes  Pommaroo,  Tandou,  and  CawndUla  oii 
the  right,  near  Menindie.  On  the  South  Australian  frontier  are  lAke 
Victoria,  farmed  by  the  overflow  of  the  Murray,  and  others  of  lees 
iLiiportance.  The  area  of  these  lakes  is  undefinnd,  as  they  vary  in  size 
according  to  tbn  rainfall,  sometimes  covering  a  vast  extent  of  country, 
and  at  other  times  being  lednced  to  the  proportions  of  mere  waterholea, 
irhilxt  in  Reasons  of  great  drought  they  are  abfiolutely  dry. 

On  the  summit  of  the  Main  Dividing  Range,  and  within  a  few  milee 
ot  the  inland  towns  of  Goulbum,  Queonbeyan,  and  Braidwood,  two  of 
the  principal  lakes  of  the  state  are  situated.  Lake  Geot^  is  16  milea 
in  length  and  G  miles  in  width,  draining  a  basin  whose  area  is  about 
490  square  miles.  It  is  situated  at  an  elevation  of  3,200  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  the  scenery  around  it  is  very  beautiful.  -  This  lake  exhibits  the 
phenomenon  of  a  large  drainage  area  without  a  visible  outlet,  tor 
though  it  receives  many  small  water-couraee,  no  stream  leaves  it.  Lake 
Batburet,  a  few  miles  east  of  Lake  George,  is  another  depression  on 
the  summit  of  the  Dividing  Range,  and  covers  in  ordinary  seasons  an 
area  of  about  15  square  miles.  It  is  aimilar  in  character  to  Lake  George, 
having  no  outlet  to  the  sea.  Both  lakes,  in  periods  of  great  drought, 
shrink  considerably  in  area;  but  Lake  George  in  most  seasons  is  a  fine 
sheet  of  water. 
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VICTORIA  is  situated' in  the  aoutheastem  portion  of  the  continent 
of  Australia,  and  lies  between  tlie  parallels  of  'ii°  and  39°  south 
latitude,  and  the  meridians  of  141°  and  150°  east  longitude.  The 
greatest  length  east  snd  west  is  about  480  milea,  and  the  greatest  width, 
in  the  west,  about  250  miles.  The  surface  area  of  the  state  is  87,884 
square  miles.  Bougbly  speaking,  the  country  has  the  shape  of  a  scalene 
triangle,  of  which  the  vertex  is  at  Cape  Howe.  On  the  north  and 
north-east  Victoria  is  bounded  by  the  River  Murray  and  a  surveyed 
line  ninning  from  Forest  Hill,  near  the  head  waters  of  the  stream,  to 
G^>e  Howe.  The  southern  boundary  is  fcnned  by  the  Southern  Ocean 
and  Baas  Strait,  the  Pacific  forming  (he  south-eaatem  boundary.  On 
tUe  west,  the  state  is  bounded  by  South  Au.stralia,  the  dividing  line 
being  about  343  geographical  miles  in  length,  and  approximating  to  the 
position  of  the  141st  meridian  of  east  longitude. 

Coastal  Features. 
The  total  length  of  tbe  coast  fine  is  about  750  miles.  A  reference  to 
tiie  map  shows  that  there  are  three  prominent  projections  on  the  soutli ; 
terminating  respectively  in  Cape  Nelson,  Cape  Otway,  and  Wilson's 
Promontory.  The  last-mentioned  projection  ia  the  southmost  point  on  the 
ooatiuent  of  Australia,  and  is  situated  in  latitude  39°  8'  south,  longitude 
US"  26'  east.  The  most  western  point  on  the  coast,  at  the  termination 
of  the  frontier  line,  is  in  latitude  38°  4'  south.  Proceeding  thence  east- 
ward from  the  head  of  Discovery  Bay,  the  coast  begins  with  a  succession 
of  sandstone  clills  backed  by  grassy  undulating  country  extending 
for  aaate  distance  inland.  Between  Discovery  Bay  and  Portland  Bay 
there  is  a  well-wooded  peninsula  broken  by  expanses  of  grassy  meadow, 
Cspea  Bridgewater  and  Nelson  lying  at  the  extremities  of  smalt 
projectioas.  Portland  Bay  is  a  crescent-ahaped  inlet  with  stretches  of 
■aiidy  beach  backed  by  granite  cliffs.  Foither  round  are  Fort  Fairy 
uid  Warmambool  Bay.  From  this  point  downwards  to  Cape  Otway 
there  is  a  aeries  of  precipitous  cliffs  j  Cape  Otway  itself  is  a  blufT  head- 
land at  the  extremity  oE  a  range  of  coastal  mountains.  It  is  provided 
with  a  lighthouse  at  an  elevation  of  300  feet  above  'Sea-level,  and  the 
beains  from  its  powerful  lantern  ore  visible  many  miles  out  at  sea. 
FrwD  this  point  the  coast  takes  a  decided  sweep  to  the  north-east  to 
the  bead  of  Port  Phillip  through  about  a  degree  of  latitude.  Between 
Ca|ie  Otway  and  the  Barwon  Heads,  close  to  the  entrance  of  Port 
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Phillip,  the  coast  ia  rugged,  and  along  the  whole  extent  of  tliis  shore 
line  there  are  only  two  places  where  a  landing  can  be  effected — at 
Apollo  Bay  and  Loutit  Bay — and  these  are  difficult  of  approach  in 
south -easterly  weather.  Point  Lonsdale  and  Point  Nepean  are  the 
headlands  marking  the  entrance  to  Portt  Phillip  Bay,  the  largest  inlet 
on  the  coast  of  Victoria.  The  bay  is  a  land-luclced  inland  sea,  having 
an  extreme  length  of  30  geographical  tailes  from  north  to  south,  and  a. 
breadth  from  east  to  west  of  about  3d  milesi  The  entrance  is  about 
2  mites  across,  and  a  short  distance  wicipn  there  ware  ori^jinally 
numerous  sandbanks  and  shoals  impeding  navigation  ;  these  have  been 
BO.  dealt  with  that  thny  do  not  now  offer  taiy  aerious  hindrances  ta. 
navigation,  as  the  channels  are  well-defined,  and,  lighted.  The  weatem 
arm  of  Fort  Phillip,  known  as  Corio  Bay,  forms  the  harbour  atr 
Geelong,  and  Hobson's  Bay  at  the  northern  extremity  is  the  port  o£ 
Melbourne.  At  Quoenschff,  Just  within  the  head*,  thwe  ia  a  lighthouMi 
at  a  height  of  109  feat  above- seft-lev*!.,  Cape  Sohankisan  imposing 
headland  on  the  peninsula  between- Port  Riillip  and  Western  Port^. 
and  ia  provided  with  a  lighthouse  378  feet  above  sealeveL  Tha 
greater  part  of  Western  Fort  is  shallow  and.  unfit  for  navigation, 
but  good  anchorage  may  be  found  with  shelter  ia  all  winds.  The  shore* 
of  the  inlet  are  generally  flat,  and  in  some  plaoes  swampy,  hut  there  ia 
some  excellent  land  in  the  surroiuiding  district.  Cape  Liptrap  is  a, 
narrow  point  on  the  western  shore  of  Waratah  Bay,  and  culminates  a. 
short  distance  inland  in  an  emineooe  rising  to  a  height  of  over  500  feet 
and  constituting  a  prominent  landmark.  Wilson's  Promontory,  the 
southmost  point  of  Australia,  is  a  towering  granitic  mass  uonnsoted 
with  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  sandy  isthmus,  and  is  a  prominent 
turning-point  for  vessels  from  the  westwonl  bound  for  the  east  coart  of 
Australia.  The  headland  ia  provided  with  a  lighthouse  at  an  elevatioB 
of  383  feetabove  sea-level.  Lying  off  its  evtreraity  are  sereral  raokj- 
isleta,  whose  granitic  sides  rise  steeply  out  of  the  lon^  rolling  waves  of 
the  Southern  Oceoa  Bounding  the  promontory,  the  nnxb  important 
indentation  is  Comer  Inlet,  protected  at  its  entraiton  by  numerous 
islands,  of  which  the  largeat  is  Snake  lalamd.'  The'  inlet  is  not  of 
much  account  for  navigation  purposes,  aa  it  is  very  shallow,  pnrtionB 
of  it  being  quite  dry  at  low  tide.  From  this  point  onward  the  oaaab 
trends  north  by  east,  and  the  greater  part  of  ic  right  up '  to  Gtipv 
Howe  is  low  and  sandy.  Here  is  situated  the  Ninety-mile  Beach,  con* 
sisting  of  an  tuibroken  line  of  sandy  shores  wfaoee  monotony  is  hanlly 
i^Heved  by  a  background  of  low-  sandy  dunes.  Thn  length  of  this 
stretch  of  coost^line  is,  moreover,  consideraUy  in  excess  of  90  milsai 
Towards  the  eastern  portion  the  sand  dunf»sr«  booked  by  a  sHoeesaion 
of  lakes,  in  places  communicating  with  the  sea  by  narrow  chranelll'. 
Farther  on,  where  the  shore  line  sweeps  round'to  the  east,  the  ele-rotion 
increases,  occasionally  rising  into  blnfT  emineDOes.  The  minoipal 
hoadlanda  in  this  portion  of  the  coast  an  Cape  Conran,  Cape  Bvev<m| 
and  Ram  Head.     Cape  Everord  is  supposed  to  hare  been  the  flrst 


poiticKi  of  the  cout  saen  by  Ctqitain  Cook,,  and  tiie  projection  was 
DMoed  by  him  Point  Hiaks.  C^pe  Howe,  the  e&^tiera  extremity  of  the 
state,  lies  in  httntude  37"  31'  soutji  and  longitude  143°  59'  east. 

The  htEgeat  island  posaesud  by  Victoria  is  French  Inland,  situated 
in  Western  Fori.,  but  a  considerable  portion  of  its  are&  conaiata 
of  mvid-flats  and  swomie,  so  that  it  is  but  scantily  peopled.  Phillin 
Island,  also  situated  in  Western  Port,  has-  a  population  of  about  400,. 
Snake  laland  and  Sunday  Island,  lying  off  Port  Albmt,  are  both  lov 
and  swampy.  Gabo  Island,  about  Si  niilea  south-wast,  of  C^>e  Howe 
is  provided  with  a  lighthouse  and  signalling  stationj. 

GbHBBU.  FhISICAL  CHAaACTBBISrlCB. 

Tbo  southward  projection  of  the  Great  Dividing  Range  of  Australiik 
tmerees  the  state  from  east  to  west  at  a  distenoe  varying  from  60  to 
70  miles  from  the  coast..  There  ace  thus,  roughly  Hpeaking,  three 
great  aarface  divisions — the  plain  sloping  from  ^le  mountains  south- 
wacds  to  the  sea,  the  elevated  table-luid  country  traversed  by  the 
Dividing  Range,  and  the  plain  region  sloping  from  tha  manntains 
northward  to  tihe  Murray  Biver. 

The  eastern  portion  of  the  Great  Dividing  Range  is  known  as 
the  Australian  Alps,  and  the  range  t«munat«s  to  the  west  in  the 
Pyrenees  and  Grampiaoa  There  ai»  at  least  six.  peaka  in  the 
otirdilla^  exceeding  6,000  feet  in  height,  and  a  conaderable  number 
between  5,000  and  6,000  feet,  the  principal  being  Mount  Bogong,  6,506 
feet;  Mount  Feathertop,  6,303  feet;  Miount  Hotbam,  6,100  feet; 
Uount  Cobberaa,  6,0^5  feet;  JUEount  Gibbs,  5,764  feet;  and  Benambra* 
4,840  feetL  The  avoage  elevation  of  the  Victorian  mountains  la, 
faoweyer,  only  about  .%(XK)  foot.  Snow  lies  on  the  higher  portions  of 
the  Dividing  Range  during  several  months  of  the  year.  Below  the 
winter  sDOw-line  the  mountains  ane  generally  well  wooded,  some  of  the 
trees,  reaching. gigantic  proportions  ;  but  the  peaks  above  this  line  are 
bare^  or  partially  covered  with  stunted  trees  and  shrubs.  The  scenery 
in  some  of  tb*  mountain  raogee,  and  particularly  in  the  Bogong 
Mountains,  makes  a  deep  impression  on  all  beholders,  and,  as  in  New 
Soutli  Wales,  the  characteristics  are  suoh  as  are  not  found  in  any  other 
pact  of  the  worid..  The  first  impreaaicm  left  on  the  mind  at  sight  of 
these  examplea  ol  Katnre's  handiwork  is  one  of  stupendous  power, 
coupled  with  a.fealiog  of  weirdness  and  utter  loneliness.  The  absolute 
stilhieas  is  rarely  bn^en  by  the  song  of  bixdst  the  whirring  of  wings, 
or  the  cry  of  wild  animaU.  Parts  of  these  primeval  ranges  have  never 
bean  traldfin  by  the  foot  of  white  man,  and,,  it  is  believed,. were 
inaccessible  even  to  the  aboriginal  native.  Geologists  affirm,  that  the 
mountain  ranges  iiere. belong  tothe  very  dawn  of  tune,  and,  indeed,  the 
tmmeDdous  proportaona  of  the  giant  trees  found  in  the  valleys  am 
silrat  witnesses  tO'  a  .great)  antiquity.  Under  diSerent  atmospheric 
conditionSi  liie  mountaina  pres«it  many  beautiful  gradations  of 
oQlooripft.  raaglmg,  at.tiaaeH  fn>m.  de^  pmrpla  to  delicate  blue.     On 
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clear  da^  the  distant  suminitfl  stand  sharply  outlined  against  the  sky, 
while  at  other  timea  looming  through  a  wreath  of  mist  and  cltmd,  the 
mighty  mass  of  the  nearer  elevations  is  strangely  intensified. 

The  surface  of  Victoria  is  drained  by  two  tiuvial  aystems,  the  one 
consisting  of  streams  which  have  their  sources  on  the  northward 
slope  of  the  Dividing  Bange  and  flow  towards  the  Murray,  the 
other  comprising  the  watercourses  which  have  their  origin  on  the 
seaward  slope  of  the  mountains  and  which  drain  into  the  Southern 
Ocean.  Of  the  rivers  oompriaed  in  the  first  category,  the  most 
important  are  as  follotrs.  The  Qoalbum,  which  haa  a.  total  length  of 
345  miles,  rises  in  the  vicinity  of  Blount  Matlock,  and  ita  course  lies 
through  some  most  picturesque  country  ;  in  its  upper  poriion  it  winds 
in  and  out  through  labyrinthine  ranges  whose  sides  are  in  places 
heavily  timbered,  while  in  others  ateep  and  bare  precipices  rise 
abruptly  from  the  channel  of  the  stream.  Lower  down  it  passes 
through  stretches  of  rich  agricultural  land.  Its  tributarien,  the 
Jamieson,  Howqua,  Seven  Creeks,  and  Broken  River  alt  drain  country 
paisesaing  somewhat  similar  characteristics.  The  Loddon  (23fi  miles) 
enters  the  Murray  near  Swan  Hill.  The  CampaHpc  {\^0  miles)  rises 
near  Mount  Macedon,  and,  after  receiving  the  wateis  of  the  Goliban, 
drains  some  excellent  agricultural  land,  and  entera  the  Murray  at 
Echuca.  The  Ovens  has  a  course  of  HO  miles  from  its  source  in  the 
vicinity  of  St.  Bernard  Mount  till  it  gives  up  ita  waters  to  the  Murray 
near  Bundalong;  its  lower  course  runs  through  splendid  pastoral 
conntry.  Between  the  King  River,  which  joins  the  Ovens  at 
Wangaratta  and  the  main  stream,  are  situated  the  fertile  Oxley  Plains. 
The  Mitta  Mitta  rises  in  the  Bogong  district  at  an  altitude  of  over 
2,000  feet,  and  after  a  course  of  175  miles  joins  the  Murray  a  few 
miles  to  the  east  of  Albury.  During  its  course  the  stream  receives 
several  tributaries,  of  which  the  moat  noteworthy  are  the  Dark  River 
on  the  right,  and  the  Victoria,  Bundarrah,  and  Big  Rivers  on  the  left 
bank.  Much  of  the  country  drained  by  this  river  is  mountainous,  and 
contains  some  very  wild  and  picturesque  scenery.  The  Avoca  (163 
miles)  and  tlie  Wiromera  (228  miles)  both  fail  to  reach  the  Marmy, 
the  lower  courses  of  the  rivers  terminating  in  salt  lakes  or  marshes. 

The  Snowy  is  the  longest  of  the  coastal  rivers,  and  after  a  coarse  of 
300  miles,  only  120  of  which,  however,  are  in  Victoria,  enters  the  sea 
near  Point  Ricardo.  The  country  pasaed  through  in  Vietoria  is  wild 
and  almost  wholly  unoccupied.  West  of  the  Snowy  River  the  Tambo, 
Mitchell,  and  Latrobe  drain  into  the  lakes  in  the  Gippaland  district. 
The  Yarra  rises  near  Mount  Baw  Baw,  and  after  a  course  of  ISO  miles 
enters  the  sea  at  Port  Phillip.  The  name  of  the  river  ia  an  aboriginal 
term,  signifying  overflowing.  Ita  upper  course  lies  through  rough 
mountain  country,  clothed  in  places  with  magnificent  foreets  of  beech. 
After  receiving  the  water*  of  Badger  Greek,  the  stream  emerges  into  a 
more  open  r^on,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  river  Watti.  In  the  country 
dntined  by  these  tributaries  there  are  some  densely-covered  forest  areas. 
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coataining  magnificent  apecinieoB  of  eucalyptus  amygdalina.  Some  of 
these  giants  of  the  bush  reach  a  height  of  over  400  feet ;  in  one 
Bpeeimen  that  was  measured  the  distance  from  the  gronnd  to  the 
first  branch,  where  the  tree  had  a  diameter  of  4  feet,  was  no  lees  than 
295  feet  Other  trees  measnred  close  to  the  ground  had  a  circumference 
of  130  feet.  The  leaves  of  the  E.  aoiygdalina,  as  well  a^  of  the 
£.  globulus,  which  abounds  in  the  district,  yield  on  distillation  a 
valuable  niedicinal  oil.  Near  the  sea,  where  the  city  of  Melbourne 
stands,  the  stream  widens  considerably,  and  the  channel  has  been 
deepened  to  afford  increased  facilities  for  navigation.  The  Hopkins 
(IS5  miles)  rises  in  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  after 
draining  Bome  excellent  pastoral  country,  and  in  addition  the  fertile 
Warmambooi  district,  enters  the  ocean  near  the  town  of  Warmambool. 
Hie  Glenelg,  which  has  a  length  of  380  miles,  is  one  of  the  moet 
tortaouB  riverg  in  the  state  ;  its  basin  contains  fine  pastoral  countiy. 

The  lakes  in  the  north-western  district  are  indeterminate  as  to 
area,  their  size  depending  on  the  rainfall  Lake  Hindmarsb  in  some 
seasons  has  an  area  of  30,000  acres,  and  Lake  Albacuyts  of  13,000 
acres-  These  depend  for  their  supplies  on  the  expansion  of  the 
Wimmera  River;  Lake  Tyrrell,  60  miles  north-west  of  Lake  Albacujfta, 
also  owes  ite  existence  to  a  stream  flowing  into  it  from  the  south  ;  but 
it  has  no  ascertained  outlet.  In  seasons  of  drought  its  waters  dwindle 
considerably,  and  this  applies  also  to  Lake  Buloke,  GO  miles  south  of 
Lake  Tyrrell,  which  has  an  area  of  11,000  acres.  On  the  southern 
fflde  of  the  Dividing  Range,  and  due  not'th  from  Cape  Otway.  are 
situated  Lakes  Corangamite  and  Colac.  The  waters  of  I^ake 
Comngamite,  which  is  situated  at  an  elevation  of  380  feet  above  sea- 
level,  are  salt,  and  cover  an  area  of  90  square  miles.  The  lake  is  16 
miles  long,  and  has  a  breadth  of  6  miles  in  its  widest  part.  Lake 
Colae,  with  an  area  of  10  square  miles,  is  fresh.  The  soil  in  the 
districts  surrounding  these  lakes  is  extremely  fertile,  and  shares  with 
the  Gippsland  district  the  claim  to  be  considered  as  the  garden  of 
Victoria. 

The  Gippsland  l^kes  lie  immediately  to  the  rear  of  the  Ninety-mile 
Beach,  and  ore  separated  from  the  ocean  by  a  narrow  belt  of  sand 
interspersed  with  chains  of  salt-water  lagoons.  In  places  the  lakes 
communicate  with  the  sea  by  narrow  shifting  channels,  and,  to  obvi&te 
this  disability  to  navigation,  the  Victorian  Government  went  to  con- 
siderable expense  in  the  construction  of  a  permanent  entrance.  The 
most  important  of  the  lakes  are  Lake  Wellington,  Lake  Victoria,  and 
Lake  King.  Farther  east  is  Lake  Tyers,  a  beautiful  expanse,  the 
scenery  surrounding  which  has  been  compared  to  that  of  Fort  Jackson 
and  Fort  Stephens  in  New  South  Wales.  The  principal  lakes,  which 
receive  the  drainage  of  several  rivers  and  creeks,  are  fresh  water ;  they 
are  visited  by  large  numbers  of  tourists,  to  whom  they  offer  many 
attractions.  The  Gippsland  district  is  famed  for  its  fertility,  and  is 
the  borne  of  a  prosperous  agricultural  and  pastoral  population. 
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Area   akd   fiooKCAitiBs. 

THE  State  of  Qaeensland  occupiee  the  north-eastern  portion  of  tbe 
continent  of  Australia,  and  embraces  wittiin  its  limits  an  area  of 
668^9?  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  tbe  north  by  the  Oulf  oi 
Carpentaria  and  Ton-es  Strait,  on  the  cast  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the 
muib  by  the  State  of  New  Sonlh  Wales,  and  on  the  west  by  South 
Australia  and  the  Northern  Territory  of  that  State. 

Coastal  Fbatiises. 
Queensland  has  a  coast  line  measuring  3,000  miles,  well  marked  and 
lighted  throughout,  and  portions  of  it,  particularly  in  the  north  after 
leaving  Keppel  Bay,  are  remarkable  for  ihe  beauty  o£  their  scenery. 
From  Mackay  northwards  towards  Bowen,  the  Whitsunday  Fassa^ 
offers  magnificent  views  of  mountains  rising  abruptly  from  the  mai^^ 
ot  the  ocean,  t<^ther  with  many  picturesqae  islands,  whoee  densely- 
wooded  sides  dip  down  t«  waters  of  the  deepest  blue.  The  Hinclun- 
brook  Passage  is  especially  noted  for  the  grandeur  of  its  scenery, 
particularly  in  autumn,  when  the  wild  mountain  sides  next  the  aea 
are  brightened  by  the  presence  of  numerous  flashing  cascades.  In 
addition  to  the  hosts  of  islands  ofi  the  east  coast,  the  presence  of  the 
Great  Barrier  Reef  tends  to  break  the  force  of  the  waves,  and  affords  a 
comparatively  smooth  passage  up  or  down  the  coast  This  vast  natural 
bre^water,  built  up  by  the  tireless  energy  of  the  coral  polyp,  lies  at 
a  distance  of  from  10  to  150  miles  from  the  shore,  and  the  long  voyi^ 
from  Torres  Strait  on  the  north,  as  far  down  as  Cape  Capricorn,  may 
be  performed  entirely  within  the  sheltered  channel  thus  formed.  There 
are  numerous  openings  by  means  of  which  versels  saihng  in  the  open 
ocean  may  pass  through  to  the  calmer  waters  between  the  reef  and  the 
shore,  but  these  poasogea  require  very  skilful  negotiation.  Captain 
Cook's  vessel,  the  "  Endeavour,"  had  Uie  misfortune  to  strike  on  the 
reef  in  1770,  and  but  for  the  fact  that  a  portion  of  the  coral  come 
away  when  the  ship  floated  oS,  and  helped  to  block  up  the  rent  in  her 
Ambers,  the  historic  voyage  would  have  had  a  disBstrous  ending.  Cook 
appropriately  named  the  headland  near  by  Cape  Tribulation,  and  the 
8tr«ani  at  the  mouth  of  which  he  careened  and  repaired  his  veasel  the 
Endeavour  River.  The  point  in  the  raef  where  his  mishap  took  place 
has  been  located,  and  a  gun  and  various  other  ralioi  are  stated  to  have 
been  recovered  tlierefrom. 

Proceeding  northwards  from  Point  Danger,  the  norUiemmoet  point 
of  New  South  Wales,  there  is  a  stretch  of  rather  unintareating  coast- 
line^ the  first  important  headland  being  Lookout  Point,  on  the  eztrenM 


end  of  Stndlooke  Island.  The  projection  on  the  north-weBfeem  osrtier 
al  Uie  ialaztd  is  knoirB  as  Amity  Fbiut.  Caiffi  Moreton,  o(l  Uaraton 
Xdand,  is  a  roelEj  promantoiy,  on  which  a  lightbonw  has  been  ereated. 
^Die  nest  unpcctant  pngeetioQ  is  Donble  Idand  Point,  on  the  soathem 
tnscrnt  of  Wide  Bay.  Here  a  lighthouse  has  been  erected  at  a  height 
o£  315  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lea.  From  tliis  point  northward  the 
ooa^Uoe  takes  a  decided  sweep  to  the  west,  through  about  1 1  degrees 
of  loagitadfi.  Bustard  Head  stands  at  the  entrance  to  Fort  Curtis. 
Hie  bluff  proBMHitory  on  tiia  nortlMaistem  end  of  CurCis  Island  was 
navcd  Cvpe  Capricora  by  C^ttadn  Cook,  because  it  lies  almost  preciariy 
onder  the  tvo^oc  tine.  A  Ughthonae  stands  on  the  headland  at  a  height 
ot  316  feetaboTe  the  sea.  Continuing  northward  past  Cape  Manifold 
■od  C^fe  Townsend,  ahoals  of  small  islands  are  passed  through.  Cape 
Conway  lies  at  the  northern  end  of  Bepnlse  Bay,  and  the  passage  nortb- 
waids  &OID  this  point  is  thickly  stadded  with  islands,  the  scenery  in 
dte  neigh bourtiood  being  Btrikin^y  picturesque.  Cape  Bowling  Green, 
on  the  soathem  part  ^  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  is  [vovided  with  a 
li^thoose.  N^ear  Cape  ClereUad  the  coaeOal  soenery  for  miles  is 
dominated  by  Monnt  Elliott,  which  rises  to  tbe  height  of  4,000  feeL 
From  Ci^  Grafton  nor^wards  the  ooastline  oders  maoh  grand  and 
strikiox  scenery.  At  times  tbs  mountain  sides  rise  directly  out  of  the 
oeean,  at  others  rvtresting  inland,  many  charming  vistas  of  wooded 
plain  and  rugged  height  tw«  disclosed.  Ca)>e  Tribnlation,  named  by 
Oqitain  Cook,  is  about  30  miles  south  of  Cooktown,  while  30  miles 
northward  is  the  projection  known  as  Cape  Flattery.  1'he  Oreab 
Barrier  Beef  is  here  fairly  close  to  the  shore,  and  there  ure  numerous 
subsidiary  reefs  and  islets.  Farther  north  Cape  Melville  stands  at  the 
Mitranee  to  Batburst  Bay.  Highra?  up  on  Cape  York  Peninsula  are 
the  headlands  named  Cape  Direction  and  Cape  Grenville.  Cape  York, 
the  most  northern  point  of  Queensland  and  of  the  Australian  continent, 
is  situated  in  latitude  10°  40'.  Bounding  Cape  York  and  turning 
aouthwanl  into  the  Golf  of  Carpentaria,  the  scenery  undergoes  a  com- 
plete change.  Instead  of  tbe  lofty  precipices  and  richly-wooded  heights 
and  islands  of  the  eastern  coast,  the  Gulf  shore  for  many  miles  consists 
of  moBOtonowly  low  swampy  ground  and  disnaal  dumps  of  mangrove. 
Tbe  only  noteworthy  {»vje«tionB  on  the  eastern  side  are  Duyfken 
Point  (erroneously  apedled  on  the  mi^  as  "  Duyfben")  and  Cape  Keer- 
weef,  botli  reminiscent  at  the  early  Dutch  visitors  to  these  localities. 
On  the  southera  shore  are  Points  Tsirant  and  Bayly. 

The  eastern  ooaat  of  QueMisland,  from  Foint  Dangeo'  right  up  to  Cape 
York,  is  divenified  by  nmnerous  indentations,  but  the  contour  of  the 
diore  line  in  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  ia  more  or  less  regular  and  unbroken. 
CcnumraLcing  from  tbe  soutl^  the  first  noteworthy  indentation  is  MoretoD 
Bay,  the  entmace  to  which  is  protected  by  Moreton  and  Stradbroke 
Tsl«nrll'^  The  bay,  wbioh  rec^vea  the  drainage  of  the  Brisbane  Biver, 
ia  dtaiktm,  and  navigation  is  rendered  difficult  by  the  presence  of 
nuuMrouB  flats  and  buks.     The  channel,  howevw,  is  well  lighted,  and 
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tbe  more  troublesome  obstaclea  are  being  removed  by  constant  dredging. 
Wide  Bay  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  tbe  Mary  River,  between  Fraser 
OF  Qreat  Sandy  laUod  and  the  mainUad.  A  dangerous  shifting  bar 
obetnictB  the  entrance.  Hervpy  Bay  is  protected  by  the  northern  end 
of  Oreat  Sandy  laland.  Higher  up  is  Port  Curtis,  with  Facing  laland 
opposite  it.  Keppcl  Bay  is  a  large  inlet,  on  which  tbe  town  of  Rock- 
hampton  is  situated,  Curtis  Island  lying  at  the  south.  Broodsound  is 
a  considerable  inlet  situated  in  latitude  22',  the  Bea  near  its  entrance 
being  dotted  with  numerous  small  islands.  Fort  Denison  is  the 
harbour  of  Bowen,  and  possesses  escellent  anchon^  of  from  three  to 
five  fathoms.  Cleveland  Bay.  on  which  Townsville  is  situated,  is  pro- 
tected on  the  south  by  Cape  Cleveland,  and  on  the  north  by  Magnetic 
Island.  The  approach  is  well  marked  and  lighted.  Rockingham  Bay 
is  a  large  inlet  in  latitude  1S°,  Hinthin brook  Island  lying  at  its  southern 
extremity.  Mourilyan  Harbour,  north  of  Double  Point,  has  a  narrow 
entrance,  but  affords  excellent  anchorage  of  from  four  to  twelve  fathoma 
Cooktown  is  situated  on  the  Endeavour  River,  and  while  the  entrance 
to  the  bay  is  narrow  the  port  is  easily  negotiated.  Princess  Charlotte 
Bay  is  a  large  inlet  situated  in  latitude  1  i°.  Near  the  head  of  Cape 
York  Peninsula  is  situat«dthe  harbour  of  Port  Albany.  The  fortified 
harbour  of  Thursday  Island,  an  important  place  of  call  for  steamers 
trading  to  China  and  Japan,  is  situated  in  Torres  Strait.  In  the  Gulf 
of  Carpentaria  there  is  a  fine  harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the  Batavia 
River,  named  Port  Musgrave.  The  best  anchorage  at  the  head  of  the 
Gulf  is  the  Investigator  Rood. 

Gexbral  Physical  CHARAcrsBiarica. 

Afl  is  the  case  in  New  South  Wales,  the  main  features  in  the  relief  of 
Queensland  are  a  coastal  belt,  a  table-land  region,  and  a  great  interior 
plain  district. 

The  Great  Dividing  Range  extending  northwards  from  New  South 
Wales  enLers  Qu<-ensland  territory  at  Wallangarro.  Proceeding  nortb- 
waiYls  to  Maryland  ihe  range  divides,  the  Herries  Range  branching 
oS*  to  the  north-west,  and  the  Main  Range  continuing  to  the  north- 
east for  about  40  miles.  Here  another  bifurcation  takes  place,  the 
Mocph^rson  Range  stretching  to  the  sea  coast,  where  it  terminates 
at  Point  Danger,  and  the  Main  Range  extending  in  a  general  north- 
westerly and  westerly  direction  for  about  35  miles.  Another  spur  here 
branches  off  in  a  seaward  direction,  while  the  Main  Range  extends 
westerly  and  then  northerly,  and  with  many  twists  and  turns  traverses 
the  entire  length  of  the  Stata  Grey  Range  enters  the  State  at  the  142* 
meridian,  and  extends  northward  to  Gowan's  Range,  the  Cheviot  Range 
branchingoffto  tbewestward.  In  the  central  districts  arc  the  Drum- 
mond.  Peak  and  Denhani  Ranges.  Clarke's  Range  and  Leiobhordt 
Range  oztend  northwards  in  the  northern  districts  nearly  parallel  to 
each  other.  The  Boomer  Mountains,  Broadsound  Range*,  and  Connor's 
Range  form  the  coast  range  nearly  to  Mackay.      From  Townsville, 


nmlliwards,  the  coast  range  is  in  close  proxioiity  to  the  sea,  and  is 
ragged  and  pictnreeque  in  character,  while  some  of  the  peaks  reach  a 
considerable  elevation.  In  the  southern  coastal  district  much  of  the 
laad  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea  is  very  suitable  for  farming 
purposes,  most  of  the  rivers  and  creeks  running  Uirough  alluvial  soil  of 
great  richness.  The  highest  peak  in  Queensland  is  Mount  Bartlo  Frere, 
6,438  feet  Mount  Roberts  in  the  Central  district  is  4,350  feet  in  height, 
and  Mount  Barney  in  the  Macpherwn  Bange  reaches  4,300  feet.  In  tbo 
Coast  Banges  the  highest  points  are  Wooroonooran,  5,400  feet,  in  the 
Bellcnden  Ker  Range,  and  Mount  Dalrymple,  4,200  feet,  in  the  Mackay 
Range. 

The  rivers  of  Queensland  may  be  classified  into  four  distinct  sys- 
tems;— 1.  Those  flowing  eastward  into  the  Pacific.  2.  Those  which 
fonn  the  head  waters  of  the  Darling  and  its  tributaries.  3.  Those 
flowing  westward  from  the  Great  Dividing  Range.  4.  Those  flow- 
ing into  the  Oulf  of  Carpentaria.  As  in  the  case  of  New  South 
Wales,  the  coastal  rivers  of  Queensland  flowing  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean  have  short  rapid  courses,  and  in  periods  of  excessive  rainfall 
are  liable  to  floods.  The  entrances  also  are  sometimes  difficult  to 
negotiate,  on  account  of  the  presence  of  sandbars  and  shoals.  Much 
has  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  getting  rid  of  these  disabilities  by 
persistent  dredging,  and  the  channels  have  been  artificially  deepened  ;. 
nevertheless,  it  is  only  in  the  tidal  waters  of  these  rivers  that  navigation 
is  possible  for  ocean-going  steamers.  In  Southern  Queensland  the 
principal  coastal  rivers  are  the  I/)gsa,  Brisbane,  and  Fine,  which  drain 
into  Moreton  Bay  ;  the  Caboolture,  flowing  into  Deception  Bay  ;  the 
Mary  and  Bnirum,  entering  Wide  Bay  ;  and  the  Burnett,  Kolan,  and 
EHliott  Rivers,  which  debouch  into  Hervey  Bay.  In  Central  Queens- 
land the  Calliope  and  Bojme  Rivers  drwn  into  Port  Curtis,  The 
Fitzroy  River  is  the  second  in  point  of  size  oa  the  eastern  coast,  and  is 
navigable  by  deep-f«a  vessels  as  far  as  Rockhampton.  The  river  enters 
the  sea  at  Keppel  Bay,  and  during  its  course  receives  several  tributary 
streams,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Dee,  Dawson,  Mackenzie,  and 
Isaac  Rivers,  the  total  area  of  its  basin  being  about  65,600  square 
miles.  In  Northern  QueeoKland  the  chief  coastal  rivers  are  the  Pioneer, 
entering  the  sea  at  Mackay;  the  Don  at  Bowen,  The  Bandekin,  which 
debouches  into  Upstart  Bay,  is  the  finest  of  Queensland's  coastal  rivers. 
Its  drainage  area  covers  63,500  square  miles.  Numerous  tributaries 
discharge  into  the  main  stream,  the  most  important  being  the  Boyne, 
Bogie,  Bdyando,  Snttor,  Cope,  Caupaspie,  Basalt,  Clarke,  and  Star 
Riverm.  Even  in  the  driest  seasons  the  stream,  within  a  few  miles  of 
its  outlet,  carries  a  large  body  of  fresh  water,  and  this  probably  prevents 
the  formation  of  a  defined  Uir  close  to  its  mouth.  Farther  north,  the 
Roes  River  falls  into  Cleveland  Bay  ;  the  Herbert  enters  the  sea  at 
I^cinda  Point ;  the  TuUy  flows  into  Kennedy  Bay ;  the  Moresby  into 
Mouriljan  Harbour ;  the  Russell  and  Mulgrave  at  Bramston  Point ; 
^>e  Boiron  near  Cairns ;  the  Endeavour  at  Cooktown ;  the  Moemaa 
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and  Daintree  Dea.r  Fort  Douglas;  the  'Koomfietd  into  Weary  B«f^; 
tiie  Nonnanby  into  PrinmBS  c£arlatt«  Bfty ;  And  •rariomwndl  atmuHa 
liigher  up  in  Cape  York  Feninfiula.  'The  e«lebrtlt«d  Barron  Falls  are 
aitualed  on  the  Bbttod  Rirer,  at  the  point  whore  "the  atnam  dooends 
from  the  taUe-land  and  leapa  dowa  «  dMnrae  ti  830  -feat  to  the 
valley  below.     "He  main  fall  is  370  feet  in  height. 

The  rivers  risii:^  in  the  western  alopea  of  the  THvidmg  "Range  inclnde 
the  Macintjte  or  Barwon,  which' receives  the  Maointyre  Brook,  and  the 
Dnmareaq  or  3?vem,  and  after  crossing  the  New  South  Wales  border, 
unites  witli  the  Moonie  River.  The  Cond&mine,  or  Balonne,  rises  near 
'Warwick,  and  after  being  joined  by  the  Maranoa,  River,  separates  into 
brsncbee,  which  all  become  united  with  the  western  ^uvial  system 
of  New  South  Wales.  The  Warrego  rises  in  the  Warr^o  Bange,  and, 
flowing  southerly,  joins  the  Darhng.  The  Paroo  and  the  BuUoo,  or  Oomi 
Papoo,  lie  between  the  Grey  Range  and  the  WarregO.  These  are  in 
reality  depressions,  along  which  in  seasons  of  exceptional  rainfall  a 
large  body  of  water  finds  its  way  into  New  South  Wales  southwards 
towards  the  Darling.  Further  w^  the  Victoria,  or  Barcoo,  flows  under 
the  name  of  Cooper's  Creek  into  Lake  £yre,  while  the  Diamautina 
loses  itself  in  the  atony  desert  to  the  north-east  df  that  laka 

.Several  fine  navigable  streams  fall  into  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria ;  but 
aa  the  notthem  country  round  the  Gulf  is  only  in  the  initial  stages  of 
development,  their  capabilities,  with  the  exception  of  the  Norman  and 
Albert  Rivera,  remain  unutilised.  Amongst  the  principal  streama 
debouching  into  the  Gulf  are  the  following :— Bata\-ia,  Archer,  Colman, 
Mitehetl,  Staaten,  and  Gilbert  on  the  eastern  shore  ;  and  the  Norman, 
Flinders,  Leichhardt,  Albert,  and  Gregory  nn  the  southern  shore. 
Much  of  the  country  through  which  these  rivers  flow  is  excellently 
ad^t«d  for  pastoral  purposes,  while  the  mountains  in  which  they  have 
their  sources  contain  mineral  treasures,  as  yet  only  partially  developed. 

The  only  lakes  worthy  of  mention  in  Queensland  are  Lake  Galilee, 
orjochimo,  and  Lake  Buchanan.  These  are  situated  in  Central  Queens- 
land, and  are  both  salt  Some  of  the  western  rivere  flow  into  salt 
lakes,  but  their  area  is  indeterminate,  aa  their  volume  depends  on  tbe 
rain&ll. 

For  general  purposes  the  state  has  been  divided  inte  twelve  districts, 
A  brief  description  of  the  characteristics  of  each  diviBi<Hi  may  not  be 
without  interest. 

The  Moreton  District  occupies  the  south-eastem  portion  of  tlie  state 
immediately  to  tiie  north  of  New  South  Wales,  and  extends  inland  to 
the  Dividing  Kange.  Jt  is  a  fertile,  well-watered  district,  drained  by 
the  Brisbane,  Bremer,  and  Li^an  Rivers.  Sugar  cane  and  maiie  are 
grown  and  tbrive  luxuriantly,  coal  occurs  in  several  localities  on  the 
Bremer,  and  gold  is  found  in  IJie  Enc^gera  Itanges,  west  of  Brisbane. 

The  Darling  Downs  District  lies  immediately  to  the  west  of  the 
Horeton  District,  in  the  table-land  region,  and  forms  one  of  the  richest 
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pastoral  and  agricultural  areas  of  the  State.  The  southern  portion  is 
the  great  wheat-growing  district  of  the  State,  and  at  Stanthorpe,  near 
the  Ifew  South  Wales  border,  large  deposits  of  tin  have  been  found. 
North  of  the  Moreton  District  is  the  Burnett  or  Wide  Bay  District. 
The  rich  alluvial  soil  in  this  division  is  especially  suitable  for  the 
growth  of  sugar,  cotton,  arrowrwit,  ginger,  and  other  tropical  pro- 
ductions. In  the  Gympie  district  rich  deposits  of  gold  have  been  found, 
while  coal  is  worked  on  the  Burrum  River. 

Port  Curtis  District  lies  to  the.nerth  of  >t^  Burnett  division,  and  is 
watered  by  the  Dawson,  Fitzroy,  Calliope,  and  Boyne  Rivers.  This 
B«a  is  rich  in  mineral  vealtli,  'gold  being  found  at  the  Calliope  Rivtr, 
ihe^'Boyne,  Ktzroy,  and  at  Uount  ISoi^an. 

Tbe  Leichhardt  District  is  a  fine  pastoral  area  weAt  of  the  Port 
Curtis  Division,  and  ia  watered  by  various  tributaries  of  the  Fitzroy. 
Copper,  gold,  coal,  and  other  minerals  are  also  found. 

^n>e  Maranoa  District  consiata  of  table-land  and  downs,  and  lies  west 
of  the  Darling  Downs  and  south  of  the  Leichhardt  District.  It  is 
watered  by  the  Msranoa,  Culgoa,  Balonne,  and  Moonie  Rivers.  Much 
excellent  pastoial  country  is  found  throughout,  while  in  the  Soma 
district  the  soil  is  well  adapted  {or  wheat. 

The  Warrego  District  lies  westward  of  the  Manmoa,  and  is  almost 
exclusively  pastoral  in  character.  The  rainfall  ia  intermittent,  sod  die 
waier  supply  in  many  places  is  obtained  from  bores,  which  have 
gesierally  yielded  very  saoceaaful  results. 

The  Kennedy  District '  oomima  tbe  middle  voastal  portiion  of  the 
state,  and  is  well  watered  by  t^e  Burdekin  and  other  stmanw.  The 
tfoontry  round  Maokay  prodoeee  a  large  quantity  of  sugar.  In  this 
division  also  is  situated  the  Charters  Towers  Ooldfiald,  one  of  theriofaest 
in  tbe  State. 

Tbe  Bnrke  District  lieB'^^iest  of  the  Kennedy  division,  and  extoniis 
to  the  Boutbem  portion  of  iiie  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  Much  of  this  area 
is  under  occupation  for  pastoral  parposes,  but  a  lu^  extent  of  comitiy 
is  yet  undeveloped.  At  Croydon  are  situated  the  well-known  goldfields 
of  t^t  name,  while  at  Clcncurry,  in  addition  to  gold,  there  are  rich 
deposits  of  copper. 

11»  Mitchell  District  lies  to  tbe  westward  of  the  South  Koanedy 
division.  It  is  watered  by  the  Barcoo  and  [Rionipson  Rivera,  and 
ia  entirely  pastoral. 

The  Gregory  District  lies  between  the  Mitchell,  Burfae,  and  Wan«go 
Districts  and  lite  South  Anstr^ian  bonndaty.  It  is  watered  1^ '  the 
Diamantbia,  Herbert,  Wilson,  and  Mulligan  Bivers,  and  traversed  by 
Caoper's  Creek  and  other  wsterueurses.  The  district  is  ^most  entirely 
given  over  to  pastoral  pursuits.  Opals  have  Imen  found  in  various 
ptaees  throughont  the  area.  Its  sonth-eastern  boundary  is  formed  I^ 
dK  'Grey  and  Cheviot  Ranges ;  other  mnges  iu  tbe  soufdi  are  the 
"  "         1,  Cameron,  and  Maegn^r  Mountaios. 


SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 


Area  and  Boukdabies. 

THE  State  of  South  Auatralu,  occupies  a  poaitiou  midway  between 
the  other  four  provinces  on  the  Australiaa  munlaDd,  and 
embraces  within  its  limits  a  total  area  of  903,690  square  miles.  As 
originally  constituted  by  the  Imperial  Statute  4  and  5  William  IV, 
cap.  95,  the  133ud  meridian  of  east  longitude  formed  the  western 
boundary,  and  the  141st  meridian  the  eastern  limit.  From  north  to 
south  the  province  extended  from  the  26th  psj^Uel  of  south  latitude 
to  the  Southern  Ocean.  The  area  of  territory  comprised  within  these 
boundaries  was  about  300,000  square  miles.  By  fixing  the  western 
boundary  at  the  132nd  meridian,  a  strip  of  country  about  90  miles  in 
width  was  left  intervening  between  that  meridian  and  the  eastern 
frontier  of  Weateni  Australia,  and  this  region,  containing  an  area  of 
over  80,000  square  miles,  was  added  to  South  Australia  in  1861.  Two 
years  lat«r,  a  further  accession  was  made  by  including  within  the 
confines  of  the  State  all  the  country  stretching  northward  from  the 
26th  parallel  of  south  latitude  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  in  addition  to  the 
territory  lying  between  the  meridians  of  129°  and  138°  east  longitude. 
The  area  of  the  state  was  thus  brought  up  to  its  present  large 
proportions,  next  to  Western  Australia  the  province  being  the  most 
extensive  of  the  group.  The  portion  of  the  state  to  the  north  of  the 
26th  parallel,  known  as  the  Northern  Territory,  is  so  dissimilar,  as 
regards  climate  and  resources,  to  the  southern  division,  that  it  may 
almost  be  looked  upon  as  a  separate  possession. 

Coastal  Features. 

The  coast  line  on  the  south,  with  the  exception  of  the  large  inlets 
of  Spencer  Gulf  and  St.  Vincent's  Gulf,  is  not  diversified  by  any  very 
remarkable  indentations.  From  west  to  east  tiie  shore  line  has  a 
general  downward  trend  through  about  six  degrees.  Commencing  from 
the  western  extremity,  there  is  a  vast  cresoent-shaped  curve  terminating 
at  Cape  Catastrophe,  and  forming  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Great 
Australian  Bight.  For  tiie  first  1 20  miles  from  the  western  boundary 
tiie  shore  is  backed  by  precipitous  limestone  ridges,  varying  in  hei^t 
from  400  to  600  feet.  Passing  the  head  of  the  Bighl^  the  first 
notewOTthy  headland  is  Cape  Nuyts,  a  lofty  promontory  a  little  to  the 
eastward  of  longitude  132°.    Bounding  this  point,  Fowler's  Bay  opens 
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oat,  uid  thmoe,  aAier  pusing  through  the  cluster  of  isleto  known  as 
Nayts  Archip^ago,  Sbrei^  Bay  is  entered,  one  of  the  finest  harbon  in 
this  p(»tion  ci  l^e  coast.  Tbib  northern  headland  is  named  Point  Brown, 
while  Cape  Baser  lies  at  the  south.  Farther  down  is  Cape  Radstock, 
a  w^-known  landmark  for  mariners  sailing  to  the  east.  Then  cornea 
^xions  Bay,  which  afibrds  good  anchorage  hut  is  unsafe  during  the 
prevalence  of  certain  winds.  Off  Cape  Finnisa  lies  Flinders  Island 
and  the  Investigator  Group,  the  names  being  reminiscent  of  the 
expiorw  of  earlier  daj^  Coffin's  Bay,  to  the  eastward  of  Point  Sir 
Isaac,  offers  excellent  shelter  from  westerly  or  southerly  gales. 
Sleaford  Bay,  between  Gape  Wilee  and  Cape  Catastrophe,  is  a  fine  inlet 
with  deep  water  in  various  parts.  Spencer's  Gulf  is  the  largest  inlet 
OD  the  sonth  coast  of  Australia ;  its  entrance  lies  between  Cape 
Catastrophe  at  tiie  western  extremity,  and  Cape  Spencer  at  the  foot  of 
Toike's  Peninsula  on  the  eastern  side,  and  is  47  miles  wide.  Port 
Augusta  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  is  distant  180  miles  from  the 
entrance.  The  inlet  has  a  shore  line  of  about  400  miles  and  offers 
everywhere  excellent  faciUties  for  navigation  te  vessels  of  the  greatest 
burden.  Spencer's  Gulf  is  sepuated  iroia  tlie  next  large  inle^  called 
St  Vincent's  Oulf,  by  Yorke's  Peninsula.  St.  Vincent's  Gulf  has  a 
widdi  at  the  entrance  of  thirty-four  miles,  and  a  length  of  about 
dghty  miles.  Port  Adelaide  is  situated  on  its  eastern  sbore,  and  is 
the  principal  harbor  of  the  State.  The  entrance  to  St.  Vincent's  Oulf 
is  protected  on  the  south  by  Kangaroo  Island,  one  of  the  largest  islands 
on  the  Australian  Coast.  It  measures  eighty  miles  east  and  west, 
•Did  has  an  average  width  of  about  twenty  miles.  Cape  Borda,  a 
well-defined  headland,  is  situated  on  its  western  side,  and  Cape  de 
Conedie  and  Cape  Gantheanme  on  the  south.  The  passage  between 
the  island  and  Yorke's  Peninsula  is  called  Investigator's  Strait,  and 
that  between  the  eastern  poi-tion  and  the  mainland,  Backsteira  Passage.  . 
^rom  Encounter  Bay  to  the  eastern  bounda^  of  the  state  the  coast 
is  generally  low  and  flat  '  Between  Cape  Jaffa,  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  Lacepede  Bay,  and  Rivoli  Bay,  the  presence  of  numerous 
reefs  and  shoals,  in  some  cases  extending  out  for  many  miles  from  the 
shore,  necessitates  extreme  caution  on  ^e  part  of  navigators.  After 
leaving  Rivoh  Bay  the  next  important  headland  is  Cape  Banks, 
conspicuous  by  a  white  sand  hummock  near  its  extremity.  Cape 
Northumbertajid  is  the  last  projection  on  the  eastward  portion  of  the 
coast,  and  is  a  prominent  elevation  capped  by  the  McDonnell 
li^thouse.  Generally  speaking,  the  south  coast,  which  has  a  tota 
length  of  upwards  of  1,600  miles,  is  well-marked  and  lighted. 

Ilie  northern  coast,  which  embraces  the  shore  line  of  Amhem  Land 
with  the  western  portion  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  is  more  broken 
and  irregular  than  the  south  coast.  Here,  too,  are  the  estuaries  of 
several  fine  rivers,  white,  with  the  exception  of  the  Murray,  there  is 
tuudly  a  river  worthy  of  mention  that  reaches  the  Southern  Ocean. 
Cconmencing  on  the  western  boundary,  the  chief  inlets  are  Queen's 
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Chnmal  and  KefB-Inleb.  Faauig:tbe  hMdlaads  of  Ckpe  Hkyand 
Ci^te  Soote,  Aitaoa  Bay  ia  oitared,.  thb.  PActm-  IbIaikIb  l^ing  at.  the 
nortbani  eotnnca.  After  t^trendingrtfaiDBgh  several  amall  i^tstBi  tlie 
enteaooe  to  Port  Du-win  opens  oat..  TbiB  Sue  harbour  wm  DMned 
after  Dr.  Darwin,  who  acco>ap(uiied:KingiOtt  hia  surveys  of  the  north 
ooaBt  (18'1S-1822),  and  is  remailBaUe  for  ita-  magmtwla  and  eeoaiitf, 
a«  well  as  for  the  beauty  of  itsaoeBoy;  Situated  in  latitude  12"  28'  2Sf 
Muth  and  ioagitnde  130°  50'  3fi*  eaat,.  the:  harbour  has  an  entrmott 
two  miles  in  widtii,.  with  a  defth  <:<>  water  of  abont  IS  £atbaBa4 
Within  there  is  unlimited  aocommadataoD  for  all  olaaaea  of  vessels,  dtb 
de{)tb  ranging  from  4  to  15  fathoms,  wiUi  good  anohonige  close  up  to 
the  shore.  The  ohtef  drawback  to  the  many  nataral  advantages  gf  tbe 
port  ia  Htv  extraordinary  rise  and  fall  oi  the  tide,  the  spring  tides 
rising  to  from  16  to  21  feeti  and  the  neaps  frtHo  2  to  12  feet.  Una 
disadvantage  baa,  however,  been  combated  by  the  erection  of  & 
splendid  jetty,  provided  wi^  every  convenience  for  mooring'  A 
peonliur  featare  of  tbe  harbour  is  the  presence  of  a  natural  dovk^ 
KHmed  by  a.  sloping  sand  bank  at  the  foot  of  Fort  HUl,  where  vmrta 
may  be  ssfely  stranded  at  spring  tides,  repaired  at  low-water,  aad 
re-floated  on  the  next  recurring  high  tide.  The  town  of  Palmerston  i> 
situated  on  a  plateau-like  expanse  GO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  occupies  a  commanding  position  near  the  «itrance.  Opposite  Forfc 
Darwin,  and  to  the  westward  of  tbe  large  inlet  of  Van  Diemen's  Gulf, 
are  tbe  two  large  islands  called  Melville  and  Bathurst  Islands.  The 
former  is  75  miles  long  and  38  broad,  and  is  fertile  and  well  watertd. 
A  inilitary  station  at  one  time  existed  at  Port  Dundoe,  but  since  iba 
abandonment  in  1840  the  island  has  bem  given  over  to  the  almost 
exclusive  possession  of  tite  blacks.  Between  tiio  Coburg  Peninsula, 
enoloaing  the  western  portion  o£  Van  Diemen's  Gnlf  and  Melville 
Islands,  the  passage  is  known  as  Dundas  Strait.  Rounding  the 
peninsula  numerous  groups  (d  islands  are  passed  through,  the  chief 
of  those  which  have  received  nanaes  being  tbe  Goulburn,  Crocodile, 
Elcho,  and  Weesel  Islands,  but  none  of  them  baa  any  commercial 
importance,  and  indeed  they  axe  rarely  visited,  except  perhape  by  the 
proas  of  the  Malay  traders.  In  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  the  principal 
inlet  ia  Blue  Mud  Bay,  off  which  there  are  numerous  isluids,  the 
largest  bearing  the  Duteh  name  <^  Qroote  Eylandt. 

Genkbai.  FamoAL  Chabactbhutics. 

As  previously  stated,  the  only  river  of  importance  discharging  into 
the  Southern  Ocean  is  the  Murray,  which  flows  through  South 
Australian  territory  from  the  Hist  meridian  of  east  longitude,  said 
debouches  into  Lake  Alexandrina,  and  thence  into  the  sea  at  Encountar 
Bay.  Tbe  entraooc  is  dangerous  during  the  prevalence  of  certaiD 
winds,  hut  much  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  deepening  and  improving 
the  channel.     Proceeding  westward  from  the  Murray,  two  small  rircn. 
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ths  Hrndflnnii  and  the  Inman,  empty  iitto  tlte  bay,  but  their  loomtJbi 
•ze  obrtnicted  by  wnd  ban  and  re^.  The  Tonrens  rises  in  the  Uotmt 
I'iAy  Ranges,  and,  after  many  twists  and  tamB  in  a  TBsterly  directicm, 
raHflCi  t^  Tonsns  Qorge,  whence  it  emergee  from  the  bills  ami  drains 
Uie  fertile  Adelaide  Plains.  After  separating  North  Adelaide  from 
tlie  aoothem  portion  of  Uie  city,  it  sprMda  its  waters  over  a  Taat  tzact 
cf  swampy  land  at  a  abort  distance  ^m  the  eosst.  Ten  miles  ntvth 
<tf  Krt  Adelaide,  iJa»  Oawler  flows  into  St.  Yinceoit's  Golf  at  Fort 
Qawkr.  Farther  west  there  are  no  streams  of  inqtortaoo^  ^ob 
ooontry  mirroanding  the  Bight  in  particular  being  destatnte  (^  atreams 
of  any  magnitode. 

Li  the  Nntbem  Territory,  however,  there  are  several  £ne  navigable 
nvers,  and  with  the  farther  develt^xn«it  of  this  portion  (A  South 
Anstntia  they  ure  certain  to  aasnme  considerable  importance.  The- 
McArtlinr  flows  into  the  GnU  of  GEupentaria  opposite  the  Sir  Edward 
Pellew  Tslands,  sod  is  navigable  iw  small  vessels  for  a  distance  <d  5& 
miles.  Hnch  of  the  basin  drained  by  this  stream  oonsigts  oi  good 
pastoral  lands.  The  Roper,  which  deboaohee  into  the  Golf  at  Linunen's 
Bights  is  navigable  i»x  about  90  nuke.  Hiis  is  the  best  known  river 
so  the  nartiiem  coast,  and  much  of  the  country  surroniiding  it  has  been 
taken  np  for  {MStocal  parposes.  The  Ooyder  Sows  into  Caetloreagh 
Bay,  Htd  is  navigable  &>r  13  miles,  bnt  the  lower  coarse  <^  the  stream 
is  hned  by  deaise  and  impenetarable  mangrove  jungles.  The  Blyth 
enters  Boncaat  Bay,  and  is  oav^Ue  for  a.  distance  of  18  mitea.  Into- 
Van  Dianen's  Gulf  flow  the  three  Alligator  Rivers,  discovered  by 
King  in  1820,  and  named  respectively  the  East,  West,  and  South 
AUigatcnr.  They  are  all  oavigaUe  for  some  distance  from  their  months- 
Tbe  Adelaide  discharges  into  Adam  Bay,  after  draining  a  large  extent 
oF  good  pastoral  conntry.  It  is  accessible  to  vrasels  drawing  from  10 
to  12  feet,  and  has  been  navigated  for  a  distance  of  80  miles.  The- 
Dsly  River  drimucbes  into  Anson  Bay,  and  is  navigable  for  vessels  of 
light  dnM^t  for  60  miles.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is  only 
about  3  feet  of  water  on  the  bar  at  low  tide,  the  rise  of  tide,  being  irom 
18  to  24  feet,  permits  tbe  largest  vessels  to  ne^tiate  the  CDtrance  with 
■£e^.  Good  agricultural  land  is  found  on  its  banks,  and  deposits  of 
cof^ier  also  occur  within  its  basin.  The  Yictoiia,  discovered  t^  Stokes 
in  1839,  is  the  finest  river  oa  tbe  nortben  coafft  Between  Turtle  and 
Kene  Points  the  entrance  is  20  miles  wide,  and  Uk  stream  is  navigable 
by  TOweli)  of  the  heaviest  burthen  for  50  miles  from  its  mouth.  The 
•rea  of  the  basin  of  t^  Victoria  has  been  computed  as,  approximately, 
9(^000  square  miles.  Little  is  known  of  Um  major  portdon  of  its 
',   but  extensive    tracts    have  been    occupied    for    paatMal 


Many  wateroomaee  are  found  in  the  interior,  snd  some  of  tbena 
artand  for  bmAeds  of  miles,  but  their  volume  variee  with  the  season. 
Osoper'B  C^eok,  tdu  IKamantina,  «ad  other  streams  from  Sooth- Western 
QHcoidand  at  tbnes  imiitdate  tbe  cooota?  for  tbooBands  oi  ■qwtn 
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mUtm,  ftt  others  dwindlo  to  mere  chains  of  pools.  The  Todd,  the  Fiake, 
and  the  Macumba  either  sink  into  the  plains  or,  in  favourable  seasons, 
reach  the  inland  lakes. 

A  reference  to  the  map  irill  make  it  appear  as  if  SoutJi  Aastniiia 
were  well  provided  with  lakes,  some  of  titem  heing  of  considerable 
extent.  These  espansea  of  water  are,  however,  mostly  salt  and  uaeleaa 
for  purposes  of  navigation. 

The  largest  group  of  salt  lakes  is  found  to  the  north  of  Spencer's 
Quit,  and  includes  Lake  Eyre,  the  surface  of  which  is  39  feet  below 
sea-level,  Lake  Torrens,  I^ke  Gairdner  and  Idke  Frome.  The  largest 
of  these  occasiocally  exceed  100  miles  in  length,  but  in  periods  of 
drought  they  dwindle  into  comparative  insignificance  and  at  times 
become  quite  dry.  Their  sites  are  then  marked  by  expanses  of  black 
mud  with  saline  incrustations,  and  the  earlier  explorers  who  attempted 
to  cross  these  hideous  b(^  hod  to  turn  back  repeatedly  in  despair. 
Farther  to  the  north,  and  towards  the  centre  of  the  continent,  is  the 
salt  morass  called  I^ke  Amadeus. 

Several  lakes  are  situated  close  to  the  south  coast  between  Cape 
Banks  and  Uuichen  Bay.  Lake  Bonney  is  &eah  and  has  a  length  of 
25  miles  by  a  breadth  of  2  miles  in  its  widest  part.  Its  waters  are, 
however,  shallow,  although  it  is  surrounded  by  fairly  high  banks. 
Lake  George  is  about  10  miles  long  by  ^  in  width  at  the  broadest 
part.  Lake  St.  Clair  is  a  much  smaller  expanse,  and  is  salt  and 
shallow.  The  morass  called  I^ke  Hawdon  lies  north  and  east  of  I^ke 
Eliza,  and  is  40  miles  long  by  S  wide.  The  Coorong,  40  miles  west  of 
Lake  Hawdon,  has  an  opening  to  the  sea  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Murray.  It  is  about  70  miles  long  and  4  wide.  Lakes  Alex&ndrina 
and  Albert  are  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Murray  and  are  joined  by 
a  narrow  channel.  From  their  appearance,  it  seems  a  likely  asaumptaon 
tbat  they  were  originally  arms  t^  the  sea,  and  that  their  coastal  banks 
have  resulted  from  upheaval.  Lake  Alexandrina  is  24  miles  long  and 
14  miles  wide,  and  is  generally  shallow.  Lake  Albert  is  14  miles  long 
by  about  S  in  breadth  at  its  widest  part 

In  the  Mount  Gambier  region  several  remarkable  lakes  are  found 
occnppug  the  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes.  The  most  celebrated  of  these 
is  the  Blue  Lake,  which  is  irregularly  circular  in  shape  and  about  a 
mile  in  diameter.  The  sides  of  the  lakes  which  are  several  hundreds  of 
feet  in  height,  descend  pi-ecipitously  to  the  water  and  are  agreeably 
diversified  by  charming  verdure.  Soundings  have  proved  the  depth  of 
the  principal  lake  to  oe  about  240  feet,  and  on  clear  days  its  waters 
are  of  a  most  beautiful  deep  blue. 

The  general  physical  contour  of  the  surface  of  South  Australia  in 
no  way  resembles  that  of  the  eastern  states  already  described.  In 
those  States  the  general  trend  of  the  mountains  is  parallel  to  the  shore, 
and  there  are  the  three  more  or  less  well-defined  zones  of  coastal 
district,  tableland,  and  interior  plain.  But  in  South  Australia  the 
moantainB  pierce  IJie  interior  and  end  abruptly  amongst  the  inland  salt 
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lakes  and  evamps.  Korth  of  I^ke  ToTreoa  no  well-defined  syBtem  c£ 
■nonabuiiB  exi»te.  The  firat  gronp  of  monntainB  is  that  of  the  Adelaide 
Quin,  which  commences  at  Cape  Jervis  and  penetrates  in  a  northerly 
direction  to  Lake  Frome,  a  distance  of  360  milea  The  range  attains 
its  greatest  elevation  in  the  Monnt  Lofty  and  Baroeaa  districts,  the 
iiigbtst  points  being  Motmt  Lofty,  2,334  feet,  and  Razorback,  2,83i 
feet  Its  oonrse  is  int^mpted  here  and  there  by  a  few  narrow  gwges, 
throng^  which  flow  the  small  streams  dischai^ng  into  St.  Vincent's 
Gulf.  The  Fhnders  Range  commences  in  the  conspicuous  landmarks 
called  the  Hummocks,  at  the  head  of  St.  Vincent's  Gulf,  and  pursues  a 
northerly  direction  to  the  head  of  Lake  Torrens,  The  highest  points 
in  this  range  are  the  Bluff,  3,404  feet,  and  Mount  Remarkable  and 
Moont  Brown,  each  about  3,000  feet  On  the  west  side  of  the 
Add&ide  Chain  are  the  fertile  and  extensive  Adelaide  Plains,  one  of  the 
finest  wbeatgrowing  districts  in  the  world.  Plains  of  similar  fertility, 
but  of  less  extent,  are  found  between  the  longitudinal  ridges  of  the 
nindera  Range  and  the  northern  prolongation  of  the  Adelaide  Range. 
On  the  eaetem  side  of  the  Adelaide  chain  stretches  the  plain  of  Uie 
south-east,  towards  the  western  boundary  of  which  the  Murray  flows. 
PhHD  north  to  south  this  plain  is  S90  miles  in  width,  and  about  100 
miles  from  east  to  west.  A  vast  plain  district  also  stretches  north  and 
west  from  Lake  Torrens.  The  Gawler  Range  originates  in  Eyre 
Ptttinsula,  on  the  western  side  of  Spencer  Gulf,  and,  reaching  an 
elevation  of  2000  feet,  extends  to  the  southern  shores  of  I^kes  Everard 
sad  Oairdncr.  The  Warbnrton  and  Stewart  Ranges  lie  west  and  north 
of  these  langes,  and  where  the  province  adjoins  the  boundary  of  the 
northern  territory  the  country  rises  to  the  McDonnell  Ranges,  the 
U^test  elevation  between  the  northern  and  southern  watersheds. 
Reqiectiiig  the  monntains  in  the  Northern  Territory,  little  can  be  said, 
u  they  have  not,  up  to  the  present,  received  any  detailed  examination. 

In  the  Bouth-eostem  portion  of  tiie  province  are  situated  Mount 
Gambier,  Mount  Schanck,  Mount  Terrible^  and  several  other  isolated 
peoka,  which  were  formerly  volcanoes,  the  craters  being  now  occupied 
by  fresh-water  lakee.  The  best  known  oi  these,  the  Bine  Lake  of 
l^unt  Gambier,  has  already  been  alluded  to. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  supposed  that  the  interior  of  South  Australia 
was  B  barren  desert,  the  home  of  the  hot  bloats  that  periodically  visit 
the  south.  Aithongh  a  large  portion  of  the  territory  is  admittedly 
arid  and  inhosptable,  in  many  places  near  perennial  waters  the  soil  is 
of  Burprising  richness.  Witii  the  further  exploitation  of  the  large 
stores  td  artesian  water  underlying  the  country,  much  of  the  seemingly 
bopsless  wilderness  will,  in  time  to  oome,  he  made  to  "  blosBom  as  the 


WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 


Abea  AMD  BaotKiixm. 

THE  state  of  Weatem  Australia,  as  iU  name  implies,  occupka  tbe 
western  portion  of  the  Australian  oontduent,  and  is  by  far  iha 
largest  of  the  states,  containing  within  its  confines  an  area  of  no 
less  than  9Tfi,920  square  miles.  On  its  eastern  boundary  it  is  separated 
from  South  Australia  by  the  I2dth  meridian;  the  Indian  Ocean  wasbea 
its  northern  and  western  shores  ;  and  the  southern  boundary  is  formed 
by  the  Great  Southern  Ocean.  The  greatest  length  of  the  territory, 
from  Cape  Londonderry  on  the  north  te  Peak  Head  on  the  south,  is 
1,480  miles,  and  the  greatest  breadth,  from  Steep  Foint  on  the  west  to 
the  mendiau  on  the  east,  is  about  1,000  miles. 

COABTAL   FeATDBBS. 

With  the  exception  of  that  portion  to  the  nortiiward  of  the  18th 
parallel,  the  coast  line  tA  Weatem  Australia  is  singularly  regular  and 
unbroken,  so  tiiat  the  total  estimated  length,  S,200  mileB,  is  smsll  irben 
compared  with  the  Ktea.  of  the  state.  On  the  southern  coast,  a  k»g 
unbroken  ranqiart  of  limestone  clifii  stretches  from  Euda,  ob  the 
eastern  boundary,  round  the  weetani  bom  of  tiie  Great  AoBfaralian 
Kght  to  Cape  Arid.  No  river  or  creek  pieroee  tiieae  frowning 
ps«cipioeB,  nor  is  there  refuge  of  any  kind  for  the  storm-beatMi  Teasel. 
Westward  from  Oape  Arid,  Esperanoe  Bay  and  OovMol  laknd  B^ 
afford  safe  anchorage,  but  tJtey  are  difficult  at  aoecas  during 
the  prevalence  of  certain  winds.  King  George's  Sound  is  one  of  the 
most  important  inlets  on  the  acmtii  coast.  Tbe  ectcsaice  is  between 
two  bluff  headlands,  named  respectively  Gape  VaneoDver  sbkI  Bald 
Head,  and  the  harbour,  wUch  extends  inland  fcnr  seme  10  aules,  is 
well  sbettered  firan  all  bat  Mttt^-weateriy  gales.  An  iiiner  sbeet  of 
water,  called  Oyster  B^,  is  aoDoected  by  a  narrow  chasBd  with  tlw 
Sooud.  Three  miles  southward  anodw«-  break  ia  the  Aore  line  of  1^ 
Sound  leads  into  Priaeess  Boyti  HariKwr,  on  the  northern  shan  ftf 
which  tlie  town  of  Albany  is  located — once  an  important  place  (A  mil 
for  the  mail  steamers.  8ituat«d  as  it  is,  the  Sound  is  an  important 
strategic  naval  position,  and  this  fact  has  been  recognised  by  the 
authorities,  who  have  taken  steps  to  fortify  it  The  country  round  the 
shores  of  the  Sound  is  celebrated  for  the  variety  and  profusion  of  the 
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«U  loiran  floaruhing  there,  ■mODgBt  which  the  sweet-w^ttod  borania 
■  mf&aaSiy  rmnartable.  Vrom  Euig  OeM^'a  Soocd  round  to  Oape 
I^WM  t^  coast  is  fringod  by  ragged  gnmitic  maMCB,  ttad  is  bratceii 
I^Kwwal  nnall  Btreaau  flowing  into  the  sea.  Cape  Lemwin  ia  utn&ted 
in  tiie  •oatfa-weatsra  comer  of  tiim  continent,  where  the  Indian  md 
Borthuu  OoeBDs  meei,  and  ia  a  prominent  landmark  for  vmhIb 
voyaging  to  AnstraUa.  On  calm,  br^t  dayi  the  view  from  the  li^it- 
MK  OD  tike  point,  TOO  Eeet  above  liie  sea,  discloBes  enchanting  vistaa  , 
id  W"MJi«  Bay,  the  month  ctf  the  Blackwood  River,  and  nnmeroaa 
Ueti  and  reafa  flashing  gaily  in  the  tunUgbt;  bat  when  the  wind  bknra 
ilnngly  tnta  the  weet,  tJie  Lioness  quivers  as  the  thunderous  waves 
dash  at  ber  feet,  while  the  swiriing  spray  is  home  by  the  blasts  for  a 
long  distance  inland.  Pasaing  the  Leeuwin,  and  aailing  northwards,' 
the  next  important  point  is  Cape  Katuraliate,  at  the  entrance  to 
Geographe  Bay,  on  the  shores  of  which  stands  the  town  of  Buaselton, 
Aa  <MtlBt  of  a  thriving  timber  and  dairying  diatrict  Leaving  Cape 
fionvud,  40  miles  to  tibe  aoutti  of  Perth,  the  low,  scrub-covered  Garden 
'Uaod,  sheltonag  Cockbum  Sonnd,  comee  into  view.  Near  by  is 
Botineet  Ishmd,  on  which  the  Governor's  marine  residence  is  situated, 
tad  the  site  also  of  a  native  priaon.  Between  the  two  islands,  vessds 
froB  the  aonth  ^proach  the  pwt  of  Freaiaatle  on  the  Swan  Biver. 
Two  biradred  mike  further  up  the  coast  is  the  port  of  Geraldtoo,  off 
wliidi  lie  tiie  daogeroua  Houtman's  Abrolhoe,  the  Bcene  of  many  a 
wreck  when  Ute  Dutch  vessela  in  times  gone  by  were  wont  to  vieit  this 
portioQ  ol  the  continent  The  Abrolhos  have  for  ages  been  tiie  resort 
flf  eoontleas  numbers  of  sea  fowl,  and  rich  deposits  of  guano  are 
obtained  on  several  of  the  islands  in  the  group.  Shark's  Bay  is  ui 
cxtcnsiveinlet  in  latitude  26°,  Dirk  Hartog  laland  lying  to  the  wutward. 
Valuable  deposits  ol  pearlsh^  have  been  obtained  from  the  shallow 
hanks  in  this  bay.  Ste^  Point,  cm  the  west>  is  the  most  vtaierly 
point  at  the  ocmlinent.  North  ot  this  bay  is  situated  Exmout^  Gulf,  a 
eapacionB  mlet,  with  N(M-th-west  Cape  at  its  outer  extremity.  From 
the  l>eawin  np  to  tJus  point,  the  shore-line  has  had  a  north-weeiierly 
sweep,  bat  frcon  tJiis  onward  the  gmeral  trend  is  to  the  nortb-ewt. 
Coasack  Harbour  is  the  port  of  the  magni£crait  pasbH^  district  known 
as  tlie  "  Jlfor*  West;"  lying  between  the  Ashburton  and  I>e  Grey  Kiven. 
Higtaer  np  is  Boeback  Bay,  oa  which  the  township  t£  Broome  is 
■tuatuL  King  Sound  is  an  ^tensive  indentation,  on  the  western 
CKtaCBu^  ot  whids  ia  situated  the  importaoit  headland  of  Cape  Leveque. 
The  inlet  is  the  eentre  of  the  shying  U-ade  of  the  great  West 
Kinriierley  distziet,  and  tiie  harbour  offers  excellent  facilities  for 
sessris.  At  the  enCranee  to  the  Sound  is  the  cluster  of  rocky  islets 
kaanm  as  tite  Buoeaneer  Archipelago.  Betwe^i  King  Souikd  and 
Cambtidgo  Gmlf,  tbe  eosst  is  deeply  indented,  the  prinoipal  inlets  h^ng 
CsUier  Bay,  Brunswick  Sound,  York  Sound,  Montague  Soiuid,  and 
"y  Gulf.  Canibridge  Gulf  is  a  fine  inlet,  offering  ezc^lent 
e  for  veasels  of  every  class.    The  towvahqi  of  Wyadham,  at 
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the  fa«ad  of  the  gn](,  is  the  business  centre  of  the  whole  of  the  EmMt 
Kimberley  district,  and  is  the  north-efkitem  terminus  of  the  West 
Australi&n  system  of  telegraphs.  A  large  volume  of  trade  is  carried  on 
with  the  southern  ports,  and  also  with  Port  Danrin,  in  tiie  northern 
territory  of  South  Australia..  Numerous  islands  lie  off  iha  ooaab 
between  King  Sound  and  the  Oulf,  the  moat  imjtortaot  being  Auguatos 
Island,  near  Camden  Sound,  and  Bigf^  Island,  north  of  York  ^ond. 
N<Mie  of  these  islands  has  been  very  carefully  examined,  but  they 
^pear  to  be  of  the  same  rugged  Bandstoue  formation  as  the  adjoining 
coast  Dampier's  ArchipeU^,  Barrow  Island,  and  numerous  others 
he  Dorth-east  of  the  North-west  Cape.  They  are  chiefly  of  granite 
formation,  ajid  some  of  them  are  well-grassed. 

General  Fhtsicai.  Characteiiistics. 

The  whole  of  tiie  interior  of  Western  Australia,  embracing  the 
country  between  the  19th  and  31st  parallels  of  latitude,  and  I2l8t  md 
129th  meridians  of  longitude,  consists  of  a  vast  tableland  between  <»ie 
and  two  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  tlie  sea.  Of  this  immense 
stretch  of  territory,  the  greater  portion  consists  of  sand  dunes  and  atony 
ridges,  with  here  and  there  areas  of  clayey  soil.  Kxcept  in  cmtnection 
witti  the  development  of  its  mineral  reaourcea,  it  is  believed  that  little 
of  this  portion  of  the  state  will  ever  be  available  for  settlement  The 
lakes  found  iYi  this  district,  except  in  periods  of  heavy  rainfall,  are 
merely  salt  marshes  of  greater  or  less  extent,  and  sometimes  become 
dry  clay-pans.  North  of  the  19th  parallel  the  country  consists  of 
alternately  hi^  and  low-lying  expanaea  of  tableland,  intersected  hy 
several  ranges  of  mountains.  The  Kimberley  portion  of  this  district 
contains  several  flue  rivers.  Much  of  the  south-western  and  aouth^n 
sea  boards  is  of  a  flat,  sandy  character,  and  is  covered  in  parts  witb 
vast  forests,  containing  jarrah,  karri,  white  and  red  gum,  aod  many 
other  timbers  of  great  commercial  value.  In  the  limestone  region  nortn 
of  t^e  Great  Australian  Bight  there  are  some  fine  stretches  of  grass 
oountiy,  needing  only  a  permanent  water  supply  to  make  tiiem  nrnk 
amongst  t^e  productive  divisions  of  the  state. 

As  previously  stated,  there  ore  no  streama  of  much  importance 
flowing  into  tJie  Southern  Ocean ;  indeed,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Bight  there  is  a  stretch  of  country,  300  miles  in  length,  unpieroed 
hy  any  watercourse.  The  Blackwood,  Warren,  Kolgan,  and  Phillips 
enter  the  sea  west  of  the  Bight,  towards  Cape  Leeuwin,  some  magnificent 
forest  countiT  being  found  in  the  basin  of  these  streams.  Flowing  into 
the  Indian  Ocean,  on  the  west  coast,  are  the  Preston,  Collie,  Swan, 
Oreenough,  MurcUson,  and  Gaaooyne.  The  Swan,  upon  which  FerUi,  the 
capital  erf  the  State,  is  situated,  receives  the  name  of  Avon  above  the 
tidal  waters.  On  the  north-west  are  ti>e  Aahbnrtou,  Oakover,  Fortesooe, 
and  Fitiroy.  The  Kimberley  district  is  watered  by  the  Fittroy,  Ord, 
Fenteoost,    Durack,    Dryndale,    &c.      Pastoral    occupation    is    rapidly 
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^iRading  in  the  districti  traversed  by  these  streams,  while  the  rich 
MuiferODs  diacoveries  have  also  conferred  an  added  importance  on  the 
tenitory. 

Id  toe  sonthem  portion  of  the  state  the  Stiriing  Kange,  8itnat«d 
aboat  40  milea  to  the  north-east  of  Albany,  attains  its  highest 
<4ention  in  Mount  Toolbrunup,  which  reaches  an  altitude  of  aboat 
3,000  feet  The  range  possesses  a  certain  grandear  from  the  fact  of 
its  being  perfectly  isolated  and  rising  abruptly  from  &  level  plain.  In 
the  math-western  district  the  Darling  Bange  runs  north  and  aouth 
tnm  Yatheroo  to  Point  D'Entrecasteaux  on  the  south  coast  From  its 
prazimity  to  the  western  seaboard,  this  range  exercises  a  great  influence 
<nvr  the  climate  of  the  state  in  its  most  populous  area.  The  highest 
point  is  Mount  William,  1,700  feet  in  altitude,  situated  in  the  Murray 
district.  Between  the  Fortescuo  and  Ashburton  Bivers  is  the  Hamorsley 
Bsnge,  in  which  Mount  Bruce  rises  to  a  height  of  3,800  feet,  and  is 
mppoeed  to  be  the  loftiest  peak  in  the  state.  In  the  Kimbertey  district 
a  litnated  the  Princess  May  Range,  running  in  an  easterly  directitoi 
bmi  York  Sound,  the  highest  point  in  which,  called  Mount  York,  is 
pobably  3,000  feet  high.  Mount  Hann,  in  the  same  range,  reaches  an 
elevation  of  2,000  feet  The  King  Leopold  Range  stretches  south- 
mt«4y  from  Collier  Bay,  but  no  point  in  the  chain  exceeds  an  elevation 
<f  3,400  feet.  In  the  south-western  district,  between  C^>e  Naturaliste 
ad  the  Leeawin,  an  interesting  series  of  limestone  caves  is  found  in 
mdnlating  country  at  a  distance  of  from  1  to  3  miles  from  the  coast. 
For  buoty  and  picturesqueness  theBe  cavea  rival  those  in  the  Jenolan 
district  of  New  Soutlt  Wales,  and  in  some  respects  are  unsurpassed 
laywbere  in  the  world. 


TASMANIA. 


Arka  ahd  Boukdaubb. 

THE  isUnd  Stete  of  TMnuaia  u  the  un&Uest  in  tbe  FedflntioB.  and 
coDtaiiu  an  urea  <<  26,215  square  ntilea.  On  tlte  Borth  it  w 
Bepsmted  from  the  mainland  of  Anatralia  by  Bua  Strait,  a  broMi 
duuinel  of  from  80  to  1 50  miles  in  width.  The  Taaman  Be*  forma  ita 
eastern  boundaiy,  and  its  southern  and  western  ahorea  are  washed  1^ 
the  waters  of  t^e  Qreat  Soathera  Ocean.  From  north  to  soatfa  Um 
ialand  ia  abont  200  miles  long,  and  the  l[»«adth  frcHn  east  to  wMt  in  ita 
widest  part  ia  about  the  aame  dinUnca 

COABTAI.   FbATCBEB. 

The  aouthem  portion  of  the  eastern  shore  of  tbe  island  ia  rich  in 
pictaresqne  inlets  aiid  bold  headlaiida.  Hobart,  the  capital  of  the 
state,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  river  Derwent,  which  debouchas 
into  Storm  Bay.  Behind  the  city,  the  cone  of  Mount  Wellington  rises 
to  a  height  of  over  4,000  feet.  Tbe  bay  ia  protected  on  ita  easteni 
aide  by  Tosman's  Peninsula,  the  extremities  of  which  are  guarded 
by  tlie  blu£F  headlands  of  Cape  Pillar  and  Cape  Raoul.  These  two 
headlands  are  composed  of  mosses  of  columnar  basalt  rising  to  a  height 
of  several  hundreds  of  feet.  Some  of  the  pillars  stand  oa  outliers  to  the 
main  body,  the  inteo'ening  softer  mass  having  been  detached  by  the 
combined  action  of  wind  ajid  aea.  For  ages  the  wa.ves  of  the  Southern 
Ocean  have  been  relentlessly  beating  at  these  lofty  promontories,  and 
at  times  large  portions  of  the  mighty  mass,  undermined  by  the  ceaaeieas 
erosive  agency  of  the  salt  water,  topple  over  and  sink  heavily  into  the 
ocean.  Taaman's  Peniusula  is  connected  with  Foreatier's  Peninsula, 
lying  to  the  northward,  by  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Elagle  Hawk  Neck. 
The  land-locked  harbour,  enclosed  ^by  these  two  peninsulas,  is  called 
Norfolk  Bay.  On  the  north-eastern  portion  of  Forestier's  Peninsula 
lies  North  Bay.  Sailing  noi-thwords  from  this  inlet  for  about  10  miles 
the  beautiful  and  peculiarlv-shaped  Maria  Island  is  reached,  supposed 
to  have  been  named  by  Tasman  after  the  daughter  of  his  patron, 
Antony  Van  Diemen.  The  island,  on  the  northern  side  of  which  difta 
of  basalt  rise  to  a  height  of  over  2,000  feet,  is  almost  severed  in  twain 
by  the  deep  indentations  of  Oyster  Bay  and  R«idle  Bay,  situated 
respectively  on  the  western  and  eastern  sides,  and  joined  by  a  narrow 
neck  of  land.     Higher  up  on  the  mainland  is  another  large  inlet  named 


Opkr  Bi^,  witb  Fneyckiet's  FeninsnlA  an  its  eastem  flack.  Scbooten 
Maad  Hat  off  tibe  extremity  of  this  peninauia,  being  sepsfatod  Irtan  it 
ij  the  aamMT  paaaa^  eaUad  Oeogr»phe  Sttsit  F^ooeedi^g  amttitmd 
{ran  TiiMiwn'n  Penmanla,  the  two  luge  i^anda  called  Nortii  aod  8o»th 
hnai  an  foood  lying  to  the  eoat  of  the  D'£Bb«caBteatiK  Otanoel 
Hew  two  iaUnda,  wluoh  are  joined  by  &  narrnv  sand  ^it,  cenUaiu  an 
MM  d  90,000  acres.  Op|ioute  Boath  Brusi  is  the  Qstnsry  of  Hie 
Baon  Biver.  The  chaimel  is  hare  bordered  by  nmnbeni  of  beaiutafnl 
lap  with  wc^wooded  slopee.  Bet^raen  t^e  Soa^'East  and  SoDtb-Waat 
Q^  theie  m«  aevecai  anial]  idands  and  ivefs  requiring  very  skilfnl 
atntttioa.  Fram  the  South- West  Cape  the  coast  ti«nds  >orthward 
ipii,  and  after  paaniTig  Hilliard  Head  the  fine  barboor  of  Pert  Darey 
yen*  oaL  33iesce  the  most  cuispicuous  headlamlB  «re  Rocky  Point, 
niat  Hibba,  &nd  C^>e  Sorell ;  the  latter  standing  at  tbe  eatvaaoe  to 
tic  i|teidid  azpanae  oS  water  known  as  Mac<]uarie  Harbour.  North 
wd  at  tbis  iolet  tbe  most  prominent  headlands  are — Saady  Cafe, 
Kitf  PoiBt,  uid  Cape  Orim.  (^^>o«te  tbe  western  fex.  of  tbe  Stcte 
an  ntuated  HnntM-'E  Island,  the  Three  HnmiDocka  Islanda,  and  Ikibbia'a 
Uaad.  CSrcnlar  Head  is  one  ef  the  most  remarkable  projections  «n 
the  Dordiflni  coast.  It  ootuists  of  a  narrow  peninsula  running  ont 
fom  tite  mainUnd  for  &  distance  <d  »boac  aix  miles,  and  temunattog 
■  a  roc^  bluff  about  400  feet  high.  This  point  is  a  promiseat 
hadmark  for  veasels  sailing  from  Victoria  to  Tasmania.  Ajswayt 
tbe  chief  iudentatiottfi  on  the  nor&  coast  are  Fort  Frederick,  F(^ 
Sonll,  and  Port  Dalrymple,  the  latter  receiving  the  drainage  of  the 
lauar  River  on  which  is  situated  tite  town  of  Launoeaton.  There  are 
aeieral  islaods  off  the  eaetem  apex  of  the  state,  the  moat  in^iortaBt 
bong  Clarke  Island,  Gape  Barren  Island,  and  Flinders  Island.  Tkft 
Iwt  menlioiwd  is  the  largest  island  dependency  of  the  State,  and 
nontsins  an  aiee.  of  5 13,000  acres. 

Obkbkal  Pbtoul  CHARAcrTZRimcn. 

It  is  believed  that  Tasmania  originally  constituted  a  southward 
indongation  of  tbe  mainland  of  Australia,  and  the  contiouation  of 
Hk  Great  Dividing  Range,  lying  near  tbe  eastern  seaboard  of  tbe 
coDtinent  may  be  traced  throi^  Uie  Fumeaox  and  Kent's  group 
Mnts  to  tfae  isluid  state.  From  the  central  range,  traversing  t^e 
coutiy  from  north-west  to  south,  vartous  lateral  spurs  <^verge,  f urtber 
■mificationB  from  which  branch  away  in  all  directions.  13ie  centre  «f 
Ak  island  is  occupied  by  an  extensive  plateau,  with  an  elevatian 
on  Oxi  ncH^em  side,  of  between  three  and  four  thousand  feet 
sliOTe  tbe  levd  df  the  sea.  This  table-land  district  exteods  {roui 
Iky't  Bluff  in  the  north-west  to  Ihe  Dmiaon  Range  in  the  son  tb-west, 
and  althoagh  it  recedes  here  and  there  at  the  souroes  oi  the  duef 
■iHn,  presents  a  prerapitoua  slope  to  the  north,  west,  and  eaat 
tmeul  Goe  fresh  water  lakes  w»  situ&tad  «n  tbe  comparative^  lawl 
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stretches  an  the  Bummit,  and  these  in  some  inetancea  act  aa  feeders  to 
the  Htreama  which  reach  the  coast.  The  plateau  det«rminea  the 
northern,  western,  and  southern  drainage  slopes  of  the  isUnd  and 
maintains  its  general  elevation  from  Dr^'s  Biuff  at  an  altitude  of  4,357 
feet  on  the  north  to  Cradle  Mountain,  6,069  feet  in  the  north-west,  a 
disttuice  of  nearly  50  miles  ;  from  the  Bluff  south-west  to  the  Denison 
Range,  for  over  60  miles  ;  and  from  the  same  point  in  a  southerly 
direction  to  Table  Mountain,  3,596  feet,  a  distance  of  about  43  miles. 
Below  this  centr&l  plateau  there  is  a  second  table-land  region  at  a 
lower  elevation,  maintaining  an  altitude  of  between  1,200  and  2,000 
feet.  This  division  stretches  westward,  including  the  Middlesex 
Plains,  the  Hampshire  Hills,  and  the  Emu  Plains,  and  its  limit* 
follow  the  coast  line  more  or  leas  closely,  the  space  between  it  and 
the  ocean  in  some  localities  widening  out  into  low  lying  expanses 
raised  very  little  above  aea  level.  At  intervals,  rising  abruptly  from 
this  region,  v&rioua  isolated  peaks  are  to  be  seen,  the  chief  being 
Mount  Bischoff,  2,ft98  feet,  Valentine's  Peak,  3,637  feet.  Mount 
Tor,  and  Mount  Pearse,  3,800  feet.  In  addition  there  are,  ronnd 
the  coast,  ridgea  and  plateaua  more  or  leas  elevated  such  as  Ben 
Lomond  on  the  north-east,  5,010  feet.  Mount  Wellington,  near  Hobart, 
4,166  feet,  and  the  Frenchman's  Cap,  near  Macquarie  Harbour,  4,756 
feet.  It  has  been  principally  among  the  plains  and  lower  levels  of  the 
North-western,  Midland,  and  SouOiem  portions  of  the  island  that 
settlement  ha:^  taken  place,  chiefly  in  the  geological  areas  of  Tertiary 
and  Mesozoic  age.  Here,  in  the  recent  Tertiary  period,  the  soil  of  the 
plains  and  valleys  baa  been  enriched  by  extensive  outbursts  of  basalt 
with  accompanying  tuffs.  There  is  evidence  to  show  that  these 
basaltic  sheets,  which  cover  large  areas  in  the  Midland,  North -western, 
and  North-eastern  districts,  are  invariably  associated  with  the  ancient 
Tertiary  take  systems.  It  is  from  these  volcanic  rocks  that  the  rich 
chocolate  soils  have  been  produced,  and  but  for  their  agency  a  large 
portion  of  what  is  now  the  most  fertile  area  of  the  State  would  h&\t) 
been  comparatively  poor  or  perhaps  hopelessly  barren. 

Tasmania  is  well  supplied  with  rivers,  some  of  them  of  considerable 
volume,  flowing  through  fine  scenery  and  magnificent  forests,  and  in 
some  instances  adorned  with  picturesque  waterfalls.  The  largest  is 
the  Derwent,  which  rises  in  the  central  plateau,  and  enterx  the  sea  at 
Storm  Bay.  In  the  lower  portion  of  its  course,  the  river  widens  out 
into  a  magniflcent  estuary  on  which  the  capital  city,  Hobart,  is  situated. 
The  Derwent  receives  numerous  tributaries,  of  which  the  chief  are  the 
Nive,  Dee,  Ouse,  Clyde,  and  Jordan  from  the  north,  and  the  Florentine, 
Russell,  Styx,  and  Plenty  from  the  south.  The  Huon  issues  from 
Lake  Edgar,  and  after  flowing  through  a  heavily-timbered,  rich,  fruit- 
growing district,  debouches  into  the  D'Entrecasteaux  Channel.  The 
Coal  River  takes  its  rise  in  the  eastern  mountains  and  falls  into  the  sea 
at  Pittwater,  near  Hobart.  On  the  north,  the  Tamar  flows  into  Bass 
Strait,  and  after  passing  Launceston  forms  a  fine  estuary  with  excellent 


bdlities  far  naTigation.  The  riTer  ia  formed  by  the  conflnence  ot  the 
North  wmd  Booth  EaV  at  the  city,  and  is  fed  by  nnmerous  tributaries 
U^ier  vp.  The  Meney,  on  which  t^e  town  of  Latrobe  is  situated, 
toten  the  aea  at  Port  Frederick.  On  the  west  and  Bonth-weat  the 
EoUowing  streanu  flow  into  Macquarie  Harbour  : — The  Gordon,  which 
MMTgw  from  Lake  Richmond,  and  receives  in  ite  course  the  Wedge, 
DgnJBon,  Serpentine,  and  Franklin,  and  the  King  River,  with  its 
afflnents  the  Queen  and  the  Eldon.  In  the  north-west  are  the  Pieman 
and  Arthur  rivers.  On  the  east,  the  watershed  approaches  very  close 
to  die  shore  and  there  are  no  streams  of  any  great  importance.  Two 
Aart  rivHTB,  tlie  Swan  and  the  Swanport,  diechai^  into  Oyat«r  Bay. 

Berenl  large  freshwater  lakes  are  situated  on  tiie  central  table-land. 
Of  theM  the  moat  extensive  are  the  Great  Lake,  13  miles  long  by  a 
naarijintm  width  of  8  miles,  and  with  an  area  of  28,000  acres  ;  Lakes 
SoreO  and  Crescent,  17,000  acres  ;  I^ke  St.  Clair,  10,000  acres  ;  and 
lafeea  Arthur  and  Echo,  each  about  8,000  acres.  These  lakes  serve  aa 
Bitaral  reaervoira  for  the  supply  of  numerous  rivers  flowing  chiefly  to 
tke  aoothward.  Most  of  them  are  veir  deep  and  owe  their  origin  to 
the  same  canses  which  have  produced  the  beautiful  lakes  ot  Scotland 
ad  Wales.  In  addition  to  those  mentioned  there  are ,  numerous 
litoons  and  mountain  tarns. 


NEW  GUINEA. 


THE  i^ftnd  of  New  Guinea  lies  dose  to  tbe  nntbeni  exktmty  at 
Queenalaod,  being  Beparated  fr(»a  the  mainland  by  Torres  fitnat. 
ir.-r^iin4iT.g  Australia  itaelf.  New  Quinea  is  Hie  lai^rat  island  in 
ihe  world,  and  Ues  between  tbe  equator  and  12°  soutb,  and  between 
130°  50'  and  134°  30'  east  longitude.  Its  grenteet  length  is  1,490  iuIbm, 
and  ita  maximum  breadth  430  miles,  its  area  being  about  234,770 
square  miles.  It  is  occupied  by  British,  Dutch,  and  Q«rman  ooloniatB  ; 
t£e  British  portion  ioclttdee  the  eouth-«ast  of  tiie  island,  witli  an  an* 
ot  90,640  square  miles,  at  which  87,786  are  on  the  mainlud,  and  3,7M 
square  miles  comprise  various  groups  of  islands.  Tbe  eastern  end  o£ 
the  possession  is  very  mountainous ;  mo\-ing  westward,  the  varioia 
chains  unite  to  form  a  great  c«ntr»l  oordillera,  which  attains  its  highest 
point  in  the  Owen  Stanley  Range,  where  Mount  Victoria  rises  to  a 
height  of  13,200  feet  above  sea-level.  Conspicuous  also  in  tbe  eastern 
portion  of  the  island  are  Mount  Suckling  (12,328  feet).  Mount  Obree 
(10,246  feet).  Mount  Yule  (10,046  feet),  and  Mount  Brown  (7,940  feet). 
The  mountains  follow  the  coast,  and  are  distant  from  it  about  20  to  50 
miles  ;  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Papua  the  ranges  become  broken  and 
considerably  reduced  in  height,  as  well  as  further  removed  from  the 
seaboard.  The  western  portion  of  the  possession  may  be  generally 
described  as  low  and  swampy,  densely  clothed  with  forest ;  dense 
forest  growth  is  also  characteristic  of  the  mountains.  New  Guinea  is  a 
well-watered  country  ;  ite  two  largest  rivers  ore  the  Fly  River,  with  its 
tributary  (the  Strickland),  and  the  Fnrari.  The  Fly  River  has  a  tot&l 
length  of  600  miles,  but  some  portion  of  ita  upper  course  lies  within 
Dutch  territory.  The  river  hu  been  navigated  for  a  great  distance, 
and  it  is  said  that  small  steamers  of  fair  draught  can  ascend  over  GOO 
milea.  Tbe  Purari  rises  in  German  territory,  and  is  navigable  for  a 
considerable  distance  from  ita  mouth.  There  are  many  other  rivers, 
but,  as  they  have  not  been  explored,  no  detailed  description  of  them 
can  be  given.  The  southern  and  soutii-east  coast-line  is  well  indented, 
and  several  fair  harbours  exist. 

Lying  as  it  does  just  under  tbe  equator,  the  climat«  of  New  Guinea 
is  very  warm,  but  as  no  extensive  range  of  observations  has  been  made, 
the  maximum  and  minimum  temperature  cannot  be  definitely  stated. 
At  Fort  Moresby  tbe  average  shade  temperature  at  9  a.m.  is  81'6* 
Fahrenheit,  with  a  muTinnim  of  94* ;    this  would  argue  very  high 
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Ttwximpin  duly  temperature,  but  not  greater  than  along  some  portions 
oi  the  uortfaem  coaet  of  Australia.  The  rainfall  v&ries  gre&tly  in 
different  parts  of  the  island  ;  at  Fort  Moresby  the  quantity  recorded 
in  J902-3  was  41  inches,  and  at  Sogeri  67  inches ;  at  Dognra  on  the 
northeast  coast,  on  the  oppooite  side  of  tke  island,  the  average  is  59 
incbes ;  but  at  Samarai,  at  the  south-east  end  of  the  island,  the 
rainfall  re^^terfl  between  120  and  130  inches  per  annum.  At  Daru,  in 
the  west  of  the  possession,  the  avenige  ia  about  85  inches,  but  a  fall 
of  nearly  150  inches  has  been  roistered,  and  it  is  probable  tJiat  equally 
giwl  naxiai\  ia  ezperimioed  in  VM  oen^al  mountains. 


NEW  ZEALAND. 


Area  and  Boundaries. 


THE  Colony  of  New  Zealand  oousiBtB  of  the  Uiree  main  island* 
named  respectively  North  Island,  Middle  laland,  and  Stewart 
Island,  together  with  the  numeitnia  aubsidiaiy  islands  which  from 
time  to  time  have  been  added  to  the  territory  by  proclamation.  The 
group  ia  situated  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean  about  1,200  miles  to  the 
south-east  of  Australia.  That  portion  of  the  Southern  Ocean  which 
lies  between  the  Autitralian  Coast  snd  Kew  ZeaJand  is  now 
distinguished  as  the  TafimHii  Sea,  in  honor  of  the  first  discoverer  of 
New  Zealand  and  Tasmania.  Including  outlying  islands,  the  total 
area  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  Colony  is  104,751  square  miles, 
of  which  the  North  Island  with  adjacent  islets  constitutes  44,468 
square  miles,  the  Middle  Island  with  adjacent  islets  58,52fi  square 
miles,  and  Stewart  Island  with  adjacent  islete  665  square  miles. 

Tdr  North  ItLAm. 
CoatUU  Feature; 
TDus  island  is,  as  its  name  imphes,  the  nortJiemmost  of  the  group, 
and  is  separated  from  the  Middle  Island  by  Cook  Strait.  In  shape  it 
ia  peculiar,  consisting  of  a  roughly  square  main  body,  with  projections 
stretching  from  each  comer,  the  longest  being  to  the  north-west.  Thia 
remarkable  northward  peninsula  is  about  280  miles  long,  and  from  53 
to  6  miles  in  breadth,  and  is  almost  cut  in  two  by  the  Hauroki  Quit 
on  the  east«m  side,  and  the  Monukau  Harbour  on  the  west.  On  the 
narrow  isthmus  intervening,  the  town  of  Auckland  has  been  built. 
At  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  lies  the  hecKlland  of  Cape  Reinga, 
from  which,  according  to  Maori  legend  the  soula  of  the  dead  were 
plunged  into  the  abode  of  departed  spirits.  A  little  to  the  eastward  is 
North  Cape,  and  to  the  west  Cape  Maria  Tan  Diemen.  Off  the  point 
lie  the  rocky  islets  known  as  uie  Three  Kings,  the  scene  of  aeveral 
disastrous  shipwrecks.  Proceeding  down  the  western  coast  from  Cape 
Maria  Van  Diemen,  the  first  inlet  of  importance  is  Ahipara  Bay,  with 
Beef  Point  at  its  southern  entrance.  Next  come  Ki^ara  Harbour 
and  Manukan  Harbour.  Lower  down  is  Kawhia  Harbour,  with 
AlbatrooB  Point  on  the  southward  entrance.  Here  the  coast  takes  % 
westerly  sweep  and  forms  the  North  Taranaki  Bight  On  the 
extremity  of  ttie  western  projection  of  tlie  island  is  situated  Cape 
Egmont,  with  the  prominent  laodmaik  of  Mount  Egmont  standing  a 
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little  distuit^  inland.  Sweeping  round  to  the  BoutL.  the  coftst  line 
inma  the  carpacions  South  Tamnaki  Bight.  Fort  Nicholson  and 
EUliser  Bay  ai«  eitnat«d  in  the  Bouthero  prolongation  of  the  island. 
Boonding  Cape  PalliBer  a  long  stretch  of  unindented  coast  line  leads 
ap  to  Kidnapper's  Point  at  the  southern  entrance  to  Hawke  Say. 
Puaiiig  Poverty  Bay  and  East  Cape  and  taming  westward  the  Bay  of 
Plenty  is  entered.  Next  comes  the  Hauraki  Gulf,  off  which  are 
ntoated  the  Barrier  Islands,  with  Aiguilles  Point  on  the  extremity  of 
Ifae  Qreat  Barrier.  The  eastward  coast  line  of  the  northern  peninsula 
fossesses  numerous  indrattations,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  the 
Bay  of  Islands  with  Cape  Brett  at  its  southern  entrance.  This  inlet 
is  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  New  Zealand,  being  superior  to  that  of 
Auckland  as  regards  facility  of  entrance,  and  possessing  deep  water 
and  good  anchorage  in  almost  every  part.  As  ^e  name  implies,  the 
surface  of  the  hay  is  diversiGed  by  numerous  small  islands,  and  these, 
with  their  verdurous  slopes  and  lustrous  beaches,  together  with  the 
many  beautiful  bays  and  headlands  on  the  mainland,  constitute  a  scene 
which,  for  charm,  stands  almost  unrivalled. 

General  Fhj/tical  CharaelerUlics. 
The  main  body  of  the  North  Island  is  mountainous,  although  there 
are  some  extensive  stretches  of  plain  country,  portions  of  which  are  of 
■uiprisiDg  richness  and  fertihty.  In  the  northern  peninsula  the  ranges- 
do  not  riae  to  any  great  altitude,  Tutanoe,  the  highest  point,  having  an 
elevation  of  3,570  feet.  Southward  from  East  Cape  the  highest  summit 
is  Hikurangi,  which  reaches  1^,530  feet.  On  the  west  coast,  south  of 
Whaingaroa  Harbour,  are  Mount  Karehoe  and  Mount  Pironghio, 
reaching  an  altitude,  respectively,  of  3,370  and  2,800  feet  The 
volcanic  summits  to  tlie  south  reach  a  much  greater  elevation.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  is  Mount  Egmont,  in  the  New  Plymouth  District. 
This  is  an  extinct  volcanic  cone,  8,260  feet  in  height,  and  the  summit 
is  clotbod  with  perpetual  snow.  Rising  abruptly  from  the  plain,  it 
preseatd  a  sublime  spectacle,  tbe  cone  being  one  of  the  most  perfect  in 
the  worid.  Tarawera  ia  the  well-known  volcanic  summit  in  tbe  cele- 
brated Lake  District,  and  rises  to  a  height  of  3,600  feet.  Fartlier 
down  are  tbe  Te  Whaiti  Bange  leading  to  Koimanawho,  near  Hawke's 
Kay,  and  tbe  prolongations  to  Kaweka  and  the  Ruahine  Kange,  ending 
in  the  Tararua  and  Haurangi  at  Cape  Pailiser,  these  successive  ranges 
forming  tbe  backbone  of  the  island  to  Cook's  Strait.  The  Tongariro 
Mountain  in  the  Lake  Taupo  District  consists  of  the  united  outilow;  of 
lava  from  several  distinct  cones.  Ngauruhoe,  the  highest  of  these, 
reaches  7,515  feet  From  Ngauruhoe,  the  Bed  Crater,  and  Te  Man 
dischai^es  of  lava  took  place  as  recentlyas  1866,  and  steam  and  vapours 
are  still  given  oS*  from  various  vents,  aocompaaied  by  considerable 
noise.  Buapehu  lies  south  of  the  Tongariro  group,  and  reaches  an 
elevation  of  9,008  feet,  being  in  part  above  the  line  of  iterpetual  snow. 
This  mountain  is  in  t^  solfatara  stag^  and  pouoeaigs  a  crater-lake 


wkidi  oecataaaaSy  it  feroabled  hf  iljgpkt  arvpdcau  giving  rin  to  hrgt 
wiamM  oC  steam.  In  HKCh,  1896,  an  entptiDO  took  jJaoe,  wbea 
SBvenl  hot  q)ringi  mre  IvetaBd,  whila  ti»  bmmt  <£  thn  lake  ioDresMd 
The  vdea  o(  the  iltptwriaa  oocwpMcl  by  &»  iakt  h«  eovered  with  io* 
iiiiildiiiiM.iiiil  IImi  Willi,  uliiili  '■  IflOfiiii)  liiilim  IliiiHMiiiMiwIiini  imtii 
rima,  is  iriMwawiMe  ouept  with  tiM  oae  of  ropes  and  Uddon.  Una 
■res  Bud  the  tbjve  <Kmbtn  on]  Toofaiiro  axe  situated  im  a  stnagkb 
line  mkiek  H  pTodaaed  would  pua  Unoa^  the  beiltBg  apnngB  of 
TakMBv  OB  the  aoBliinu  edge  ^f  I^ke  Tnpo,  the  -voleiiiuc  tammtxf 
north  eent  of  the  lahe,  uid  White  lalaikd,  as  actzve  ndeaao  in  tie 
Bay  of  Plenty,  about  27  milm  from  the  mabtknd. 

The  <iistrict  ooci^Med  by  the  hot  qniiigB  ouwwtitmtea  one  of  the  «oa 
i«markable  and  intecefltiBg  fantuce  of  tiie  N ortii  ialand.  ThBj  am 
-tomd  orcr  a  large  extent  at  oonntry  £ram  Tongaaira,  ao«th  of  Lak* 
Txt^Ks  to  Obaeawai  in  t^  crxtrane  north,  a  dtetanoe  of  abont  30t 
milea,  but  it  is  in  the  neaghbourbood  ot  Lake  Bobirua,  abont  40  ndlei 
noTtb-oavt  of  Z^ke  Tanpo,  that  the  jvincipal  seat  of  hydrothcnnat 
.action  is  encountered.  Many  of  the  hot  apringi  have  been  proved  tc 
possess  remarkable  cnrative  powers  in  certain  complaints,  and  the 
Government  has  taken  considerable  pains  to  render  them  accessible  tc 
the  visitor  in  eewcb  of  health.  The  beautiful  J*iak  and  White  Temtoes 
in  this  district  were  almoat  ccnupletely  destroyed  by  Ute  emptwn  of 
Mount  Tarawera  in  1886,  bat  it  is  stated  tiiat  nataral  agencies  are  at 
work  which  will  in  tdnne  renew  tbem.  Smne  at  the  hot  apringa  anome 
the  form  of  geyaen,  and  eject  boiling  water,  fragmentd  of  rock,  nmd, 
-kc,  to  a  considerable  heigfat. 

Of  the  pkina,  the  principal  are  tiioee  in  the  Hawke'a  Bay  District ; 
-the  Wairarapa  Plain  in  the  Wellington  Diatrict ;  the  West-Coast  t>lain, 
.stretching  from  near  Wellington  to  some  distanoe  north  of  New  Ply- 
moath ;  and  the  Eaingaroa  Plain,  whit^  atrctches  in  a  north-easterly 
direction  from  Lake  Taupo  to  the  Bay  of  Plenty.  A  great  portion  ot 
the  last-mentioned  is,  however,  covered  with  pumiee  s«ad  and  is  onfit 
1i^  agricultnral  or  pastoral  ooonpation. 

The  |»incipal  river  in  the  North  Island  is  the  Waikato.  Rising  in 
the  Central  Kange,  near  Ruapeho,  it  8owe  into  Lake  Tanpo,  thence 
Sowing  UMtJi'Weetward  it  enten  the  ooean  a  abort  distanoe  to  the 
Bontlt  of  Honokan  Harbour.  The  river  is  navigable  for  100  milee 
from  its  month  by  small  veaBris.  The  lluanee  risM  in  tlie  hi^  land 
nsorthe  Lake  Diatrict,  and  after  a  couBe  of  100  mikB  enters  the  aea 
at  ibe  Firth  of  Hianies.  Several  small  streams,  inolnding  the  Ikrawera, 
drain  into  tite  Bay  of  Plenty.  The  Watroo,  Waikari,  and  Mohaka  fall 
into  Hawke  Bay.  Tbo  Wanganni  flows  into  the  South  Tuonakt  Bigfat, 
Htd  Ae  Hntt  ieto  Port  ITictelatm. 

A  lo^B  iHimlMr  ei  stveamB  drain  the  Anokland  peninsula,  ttwir 
fltnmes  neoeBmily  bang  wy  ahort.  There  i^  indeed,  httle  «f  tke 
Mwtk  Island  that  eon  be  pMsed  over  irithout  moetang  a  stnom  of 


Tbe  MiDm-E  Ibujfb. 
CtMuUU  Ftvtarf, 
Tkm  If  idtfie  pr  Bontti  lalatiid,  as  it  is  aomotiiBeB  G«U«d,  is  matdk  mst<e 
cwnpact  in  shape  than  tte  !N«r^  lal&nd,  from  which  it  is  sepaistarf  hy 
Cook  Strait,  the  passa^  being  ftbont  90  miles  across  in  its  widcat  fMit, 
Mi  I«  at  1^  umnMat  FreB  jaebon's  find,  to  Oeok  Sbwit,  to 
Ifwjte^ar  Pointy  st11te«KtmiWKiath-mat,'t^  length  of  tiire  iriand  is 
ahmrt  &Z5  aaiM,  Hie  freotoat  bre*dtii,  in  Ac  Obago  DisCriot,  fa^ag 
abnit  ISO  usfles.  SaO^  mtom  froH  W«ffiBgtai,  in  the  Korth  lidaad, 
4e  first  port  <tf  call  in  tiie  MidAe  Zsiand  wonld,  probably,  be  KcMu 
<H  llie  spposite  ^tore  «f  tiie  rtrait,  art  ibi  Barrowest  part  Heie  ia  Ite 
bMDtifuI  inlet  colled  Queen  OuirieMe  ScnuKl,  v^ch  C^itsoB  Ceak 
deoeribed  as  a  collection  of  the  finest  harboora  in  tbe  world.  Tbe 
inunenae  bays  in  this  fine  stretch  of  water  were  much  frequented 
by  wiwilerB  in  the  early  (hys.  VesWur^  lies  aaotiier  capaewns  inlet 
calhtd  Pelonia  Boond.  The  approach  to  Tanaan  or  BKnd  Bay,  tfae 
next  iioportanrt  indentatian  em  1^  ms^  ties  through  a  narrow 
bat  deep  dtannel,  between  DTJrrille  Islaml  and  tbe  mainland,  called 
Prene^  Pass.  BOmt  in  1^  hi^  precifHtons  bills,  tlie  seenery  in  this 
paasagv,  with  its  swift-mnning  current,  is  remarkably  imposing.  At 
tbe  be«d  of  th«  bay  is  the  town^ip  of  Nelson,  enoirol^  by  a  ba^- 
groimd  of  lofty  bills,  and  a  few  miles  eastward  i*  tbe  village  of 
Whakapoaka,  where  the  cable  from  Anstraha  reaches  the  land.  Oolden 
or  Massacre  Bay,  at  the  ^ctreme  left  of  l^e  nortbem  shore,  waa  the 
scene  of  tbe  murder  by  bhe  natives  (^  an  entire  boat's  crew  belonging 
to  liie  company  of  tbe  explorer  Tasman.  Boonding  Cape  Farewell, 
tike  upper  portion  of  the  western  coast  will  be  found  somewhat  d^cicmt 
in.  notewordiy  indentetions.  Weetport,  on  the  soathern  shore  of  tbe 
Earamea  Bigjrt;,  poeseeses  a  good  harbonr.  At  Oreymoutb,  lower  down, 
large  sums  of  money  have  been  spent  on  tbe  improvement  of  ftMilitiea 
for  shipping,  the  pent  being  tbe  outlet  for  a  rit^  mineral  and  agricultural 
dtstriet.  'Hienoe  southward  tbe  coast  line  preaenta  no  important  inden- 
tations  until  tbe  wonderful  iolete  of  tbe  western  Ot&go  district  are 
reacted.  Here,  between  'die  parallels  of  44°  and  46°,  the  rook-bound 
coast  risee  in  places  sheer  {rem  the  ocean  dep^  to  a  height  of  5,000  or 
6,000  feet,  and  is  pieieed  by  nnateitms  souncb  or  fiords,  which  penetrate 
inland  for  distances  ranging  from  6  to  20  miles.  These  inlets  are 
narrow  and  veiy  deep.  Uilford  Sound,  the  finest  example,  has  a  dep^ 
in  its  Dpper  part  of  bo  leas  than  1,S70  feet  It  is  surrounded  by 
mmmtaans,  whi<di,  with  tbe  exceptiiHi  of  Mount  Cook,  are  the  highest 
on  the  south  coast,  and  ibi  narrow  entrance  appeara  stifi  more 
natricted  from  the  hei^t  of  tbe  gigantic  preeipioea  on  either  nde. 
Widm  Ae  Bonsd,  a  sublime  spectacle  opens  out,  towering  moiartainB 
rising  on  botb  sides  «f  tbe  narrow  diHinel,  dottted  with  Tenlnre  at 
"dMir  base,  and  witii  magnifioent  wateifeUe  tnmbting  down  tb«ir  Aarice. 
HawaadHiflieltetxddUQeBiHBef'AeglBrievpratnideaitadf,  wl^e, 
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far  above,  the  mist-wreathed  snow-clad  conea  rear  their  heads  in  ailent 
majesty  to  the  skieB.  The  great  Sutherland  Waterfall,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Sound,  is  stated  to  be  1,904  feet  in  height  Of  the  other  inlets 
of  tiaa  clue  to  the  south  of  Miiford  Sound,  the  chief  are  George  Souod. 
Doubtful  Inlet,  Daggs  Sound,  Breaksea  Sound,  Chalky  Inlet,  and 
Preservation  Inlet. 

Tbe  aoutbem  and  eastern  shoree  of  the  Middle  Island  do  not  offer 
any  noteworthy  indentations.  Close  to  Invercargill  is  the  Bluff 
Harbour,  a  well  known  port  of  call  for  vessels  trading  to  tbe  south. 
On  the  east  coast  the  principal  harbours  are  Otago  Harbour,  at  the  head 
of  which  Dunedin  is  situated ;  Oamaru,  the  outlet  for  the  district  of  the 
same  nune ;  Timaru,  at  the  elbow  of  Canterbury  Bight ;  and  Akaroft 
and  Lyttelton  Harbours,  on  Banks  Peninsula. 

General  Physical  Chwacleritlieg. 

The  inland  physical  features  of  the  Middle  Island  are  particularly 
striking.  Almost  throughout  its  entire  length  the  island  is  traversed 
by  a  range  of  mountains  called  the  Southern  Alps,  which  throws  off 
numerous  lateral  spurs  towards  the  east  and  west.  In  the  south,  a 
network  of  ranges  spreads  out  over  the  Otago  district.  In  the  east, 
towards  the  centre  of  the  island,  are  the  Malvern  Hills  and  Hunter's 
Hills,  and  the  ranges  occupying  the  greater  portion  of  Banks  Peninsula. 
The  Kaikoura  Range  runs  between  Cook's  Strait  and  Banks  Peninsula. 
South  of  Nelson,  the  Spenser  and  St.  Amaud  Mountains  break  off 
towards  tbe  east  The  highest  peak  in  the  Southern  Alps  is  Mount 
Cook,  situated  about  the  centre  of  the  range,  and  rising  to  a  height  of 
12,349  feet.  This  mountain  was  called  by  the  natives  Ao  Bangi,  or 
the  Cloud-Piercer.  Other  nobible  peaks  are  Mount  Stokes,  12,200 
feet^  and  Mount  Aspiring,  9,940  feet.  In  the  southern  systeiii  are 
Eamslaw,  9,169  feet;  Double  Cone,  7,688  feet;  and  Mount  St. 
Bathans,  6,600  feet. 

In  point  of  beauty  and  sublimity  of  scenery,  the  Southern  Alps 
compare  favourably  with  the  Alps  of  Switzerland,  while  as  regards 
variety  they  are  superior  to  the  European  range.  The  snow  line  in 
New  Zealand  is  below  that  of  Switzerland,  so  that  the  mountains, 
while  not  quite  so  high  as  the  Swiss  Alps,  nevertheless  present  all 
the  varied  features  d  the  Alpine  uplands.  On  both  sides  of  the 
range  there  are  extensive  glaciers,  those  on  the  western  side  descending 
in  places  to  within  700  feet  of  the  sea  level  into  the  midst  of  evei^green 
forests,  and  most  of  them  are  easily  accessible.  The  Tasman  Glacier, 
on  the  eastern  slope,  has  an  area  of  13,664  acres,  with  a  length  of  18 
miles  and  an  average  width  of  over  a  mile,  and  as  regards  length  and 
width  is  superior  to  the  famous  AUetsch  Glacier  of  Switzerland.  The 
Murchison  Glacier  contains  5,800  acres,  and  is  10  miles  long  and  over 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  average  width ;  and  the  Oodley  Olacier,  8 
miles  long  and  over  a  mile  wide,  has  an  area  of  5,Z12  acres.  In 
addil^wi  to  theas^  there  are  numerous  others  of  smaller  extent,  all  of 
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tliem  poasemmg  featnrea  of  great  beauty  and  intflreet.  The  mten 
{trodoced  by  the  melting  ot  the  enoTfields  and  glaciers  give  rise  to 
nomenHia  riveia,  nearly  all  of  which  flow  through  the  fertile  plains  of 
the  east. 

The  Middle  Island  posseBoes  nnmeroua  lakes,  many  of  which  are  of 
great  beaoty,  and  some  of  them  are  situated  at  a  oonsiderable  elevation 
above  the  level  of  tiie  sea.  Lake  Tekapo,  in  the  Canterbury  district, 
ia  2,468  feet  above  the  8ea--level,  and  ia  15  miles  long  by  about  3  broad. 
iWty  miles  distant,  towards  the  south,  ia  I^ke  Pukaki,  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  Alpine  lakes  in  the  island.  It  lies  at  an  elevation  of 
1,746  feet  above  sea-level,  and,  like  similar  lakes  in  this  and  other 
Al(Hne  regions,  has  probably  been  formed  by  the  retreat  of  an  immense 
glacier.  Close  to  the  lake,  the  m^estic  cone  of  Mount  Cook,  crowned 
with  snow  and  ice,  is  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  landscape.  Lake 
Ohau,  near  Fukaki,  is  12  miles  Imig  and  2^  miles  in  width,  and  Ite 
waters  are  less  turbid  than  those  of  its  larger  neighbours.  Several 
fine  lakes  are  found  in  the  Otago  district.  Lake  Manapouri  covers 
an  area  of  50  square  miles,  and  is  nearly  surrounded  by  beautifully- 
wooded  snow-capped  mountains.  Te  Anau  is  the  largest  lake  in 
New  Zealand.  It  is  38  miles  long,  and  from  1  to  6  miles  in  width, 
and  has  an  area  of  132  square  miles.  Wakatipn  is  52  miles  long, 
and  from  1  to  3  miles  broad,  with  an  area  of  114  square  miles. 
Tika  lake  is  situated  at  »c  elevation  of  1,070  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and,  as  its  deptfi  has  been  proved  by  soundings  in  various  places 
to  be  from  1,170  to  1,240  feet,  a  large  portion  of  its  bed  is  considerably 
below  sea-level.  Wanaka  and  Eawea  are  two  beautiful  little  lakes  in 
the  northern  Otago  district.  From  what  has  already  been  said,  it  will 
have  been  concluded  that  a  great  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  Middle 
island  is  mountainous  ;  nevertheless  there  are  several  fairly  extensive 
plain  districts,  particularly  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  main  range.  Of 
these,  the  most  noteworthy  are  the  Canterbury  Plains,  with  a  length  of 
about  1 30  miles,  and  a  width  varying  from  30  miles  north  of  the  Rangi- 
tata  to  very  narrow  limita  further  south.  In  the  north  are  the  Kanunea 
Plains,  the  Waimea  Plains,  the  Fairfield  Downs,  the  Wairau  Plains, 
the  Hanmer  Plains,  and  the  Amnri  Plains,  lying  between  Cook  Stiait 
and  the  Hurunui  River.  In  the  Bouthem  district  are  the  Oamaru 
Downs,  Moraki  Downs,  and  the  Matauia  Plains. 

The  Middle  Island  is  well  provided  with  rivers,  but,  for  the  most 
part,  they  are  merely  mountaim  torrents,  fed  by  the  anowa  and  ice- 
fields of  the  ranges.  At  bmea,  when  there  is  a  more  excessive  melting 
<d  the  asows  thui  usual,  they  are  liable  to  rise  in  flood,  and,  where  not 
confined  by  predpitoas  rocky  walls,  form  beds  of  varying  width, 
fmqaently  strewn  witii  encHToous  deposits  of  shingle.  The  Clutha  ia 
the  largest  river  in  New  Zealand  as  regards  volume  of  water.  It  drains 
an  extensive  area  of  tho  southern  mountain  region,  and  after  a  conraa 
of  154  miles  enters  the  sea  about  60  miles  south  of  Dnnedin.  It  ia 
navigable  for  small  vessels  for  aboat  30  miks  from  its  mouth.     From 
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tb&  preziintty  of  the  mooataim  to  th«  shore,  the  at 
3oast  haTe  Bhort  rxpii  ooivae*.  Tlie  Boiler,  Or^,  and  Hokitika  ats 
OHirigaUe  tor  a  few  milw,  bnt  great  expeiue  had  to  be  inoorred  in 
connection  with  the  removal  of  the  obetructing  aaud-faan  at  ttioir 
iwradiB.  The  Oray  and  BuBer  poaeew  Bpaeial  importuioe  frtHO  the  fact 
that  Uiey  are  the  ohirf  porta  of  ahipment  in  ooonection  with  the  eoal 
export  trade  of  the  weat  On  the  eastern  slope  there  are  hnndreda  of 
uiMd]  frtreanw  along  tiie  whtde  extent  of  the  iaiand. 

Stewabt  Ibuxd. 

l^iia  muil  island,  whioh  embraora  an  area  of  about  425,000  aorea,  i« 
the  aonthemmoHt  of  the  group.  It  is  separated  from  Middle  Island  hy 
the  passage  called  Foveaux  Stnit,  and  is  distant  2fi  miles  from  the 
Bhiff  oa  the  sonth  of  the  Middle  Island.  The  greater  portion  of  Stewart 
Islaiid  is  rugged  and  foreat  clad  ;  but,  although  lying  so  far  to  the  south, 
the  etiBiate  is  mild,  and  the  soil  wb^  olear^  of  the  thick  undergrowth 
is  veiy  fertile.  Mount  Anglem  and  Mount  Rakeahoa  are  the  hi^eat 
peaks,  tJie  former  reaching  an  elevation  of  S,200  feet,  and  the  latter 
2,110  feet.  The  coast  line  posseeses  numerous  attractive  bays  and 
fiords.  Half-Moon  Bay  is  tbe  principal  prart,  and  near  by  is  mtnated  a 
beaatifnl  sheet  of  water,  about  10  miles  by  i  miles  in  extent,  called 
Patenon  Inlet.  Port  Pegasus  is  a  fine  luid-lecbd  harbour,  8  milee 
long  and  about  1(  nule  wide.  Fish  and  game  are  abundant,  while  th» 
oysters  are  of  fine  sise  and  flavour,  and  have  scfaieved  an  AustmlaBian 
r^nitalscm. 

TaK  OuTLTiKQ  JaLisaa. 

Of  Hie  outlying  "^"^■,  the  principal  are  the  Chatham  Islands,  the 
Kermadaca,  the  Auckland  Uands,  and  the  Cook  Oronp.  Tbe  Chathaaaa 
lie  480  miles  east-eootlveaat  &om  Wellington.  Tlie  largest  island  of 
tbe  gioup  has  an  M«a  of  about  222,600  aei-es,  of  which  an  irr^alarly- 
shi^Md  lagoon  in  Uw  interiar  contains  45,960  acres.  A  fourth  of  ^e 
entire  area  is  clothed  with  forest,  but  there  is  good  pastoral  country  in 
the  reaiainder.  Pitt  Island  has  an  area  of  lS,fl80  aeraa.  In  addition 
to  Hi  use,  there  are  seweial  smaller  uniaDpartant  islands.  Sbeepnlsing 
is  the  principal  industry  in  the  gnmp. 

ntefourKemwdecsannatasa,  raapectivriy,  Baoul  <x  Sunday  Island, 
Maeawikay  Island,  Curtis  Island,  and  L'Esp^ranoe  or  French  Rook. 
Snuk^  Island  oimtaina  7,200  acres,  Macau^y  Island  764  aero,  Cnrtas 
Island  128  acres,  and  L'E^iranae  12  acres.  Sunday  Island  is  30  miles 
in  ebntmferanoe,  and  its  highest  point  readies  an  etevatKni  above  sea- 
level  of  1,723  feet  the  sor&uw  is  rugi^sd,  aad-almost  the  whole  area  is 
c«vcmd  foy  a  dense  foteat.  13iraiigfaaat  tbe  iaiand  the  soil  is  exoeed- 
ia^  fertile,  resulting  <rom  Ite  daoomposHssn  al  voloaaio  Uras  snd 
tnff  There  are  three  freshwater  lakes  in  tbe  interior,  but  they  are  so 
difibMlt  cf  ^tproach  as  to  be  practical^  aaalw.  - 
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Tb«  Auckland  Islands  are  situated  290  miles  to  the  southward  of 
the  Bluff  Harbour.  The  Largest  of  the  group  is  27  miles  long,  with  a 
bnadth  of  about  15  miles,  tmd  in  ite  highest  part  is  2,000  feet  above 
se»-leTeL  There  are  some  fine  hari>e«rs  in  this  island,  Fort  Ross  being 
(xmsidered  one  of  the  best  harbours  of  refuge  in  the  world.  A  depfit 
for  the  use  of  shipwrecked  mariners  is  maintained  on  the  island  by  the 
Govemmeat  of  Kew  Zealand. 

Tbe  Cook  Gnnq>  oontains  several  beautiful  and  fertile  idandi. 
BMraton^  liaes  to  a  height  td  3|000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
its  fertile  scul  is  covered  with  rich  vegetatdon  right  to  the  summits  ci 
the  mountaina  The  island  is  well-watered,  but  is  deficaent  in  good 
harbouraga  Aitntaki  bos  a  cirouiBference  of  18  miles,  and  oontains 
some  sfdcKtdid  groves  of  cocoanut  trees  on  the  level  lands  near  the  coast, 
with  fine  pasturage  inland. 

lUmerstOQ  Islimd  is  about  220  miles  from  the  nearest  island  in 
the  Cook  Group,  and  contains  areas  ot  good  soil  with  some  fine  hard- 
wood timber.     The  island  is  renkarkable  as  being  the  "  San  I^blo  "  cd 


Ffforhyn  Island  is  about  1,200  miles  east  of  Samoa,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  famous  pearling  islands  of  the  Pacific.  It  poeaessee  a  splendid 
harboor,  capable  of  accommodating  the  largest  veasela. 

Suwarrow  lies  about  fiOO  miles  to  tiie  eastward  of  Apia  in  the 
Samoan  Islands.  It  is  a  coral  ab^  50  miles  in  dnnunfefence,  with  a 
reef  enclosing  a  land-locked  lagoon  about  12  miles  long  and  8  milea 
wide.  The  entrance  is  half  a  mile  in  width,  and  there  is  unlimited 
anchorage  with  deptlis  of  from  3  to  30  fathoms.  Situated  out  of  the 
faih  of  the  honiicanes,  the  island,  which  is  uninhabited,  is  sufficiently 
fertile  to  support  a  small  population,  and  would  form  a  valuable 
tivdiDg  depdt  for  the  various  islands  in  the  ne^hbouiing  Pacific. 


T 


CLIMATE. 


'HE  Tropic  of  Capricorn  divides  Australia  into  two  porta.  Of  theae, 
the  northern  or  inter-tropical  portion  contains  1,145,000  square 
miles,  comprising  half  of  Queensland,  the  Northern  Territory  of  Soath 
Aostralia,  and  the  north-western  divisions  of  Western  Australia.  The 
whole  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  New  Zealand,  Tasmania,  and 
Bontb  Australia  proper,  half  of  Queensland,  and  more  than  half  of 
Weetem  Australia,  comprising  1,932,000  square  miles,  are  without  the 
tropica  In  a  region  so  extensive,  very  great  varietiea  of  climate  are 
naturally  to  be  expected,  bat  it  may  be  stated  as  a  general  law  that 
the  climato  of  Australasia  is  milder  than  that  of  corresponding  lands 
in  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  During  July,  which  is  the  coldest  month 
in  southern  latitudes,  one  half  of  Australasia  has  a  mean  temperature 
ranging  from  40*  to  64',  and  the  other  half  from  64°  to  80'.  The 
following  are  the  areas  subject  to  the  various  average  temperatures 
duriiig  the  month  referred  to : — 

Tnnpnatur*,  FUir.  Arts  Is  iq.  mUta 

35"  —  40* »» 

40*  —  «• a8,7<tt 

46'  —  80* -     8&000 

60*  —  66' 617.800 

SB"  —  60° 681,800 

60°  —  65° 831,400 

66*  —  70* 816,000 

70'  —  75' 27B,»00 

75'  _  80* 24,600 

The  temperature  duritig  December  ranges  from  50°  to  above  96°  Fahr., 
half  of  Anstralasin  having  a  mean  temperature  below  83".  Dividing  Uie 
land  into  zonea  of  avemge  summer  temperature,  the  following  are  tha 
aireu  which  would  fall  to  each  : — 


Judging  from  the  figures  just  given,  it  must  be  oonceded  that  a  con- 
siderable area  of  the  continent  is  not  adapted  for  colonisation  by  European 
racea.  The  region  with  a  mean  summer  temperature  in  excess  of  9fi* 
Fahr.  ia  the  interior  of  the  Northern  Territory  of  South  Auatralia  north  (rf 
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tlM  SOtb  ]>arallel;  &tuI  the  whole  of  the  country,  excepting  the  seaboard, 
lying  between  the  meridians  of  120°  and  140°  and  nort^  of  the  25th 
panilel,  has  a  mean  temperatnre  in  excess  of  90*  Fabr. 

djmatically,  as  well  ta  geographically,  New  South  Wales  is  divided 
into  three  marked  divisions.  Tlie  coastal  region,  which  lies  between  the 
panllela  of  28°  and  37°  south  latitude,  has  an  average  summer  tem- 
perature ranging  from  78*  in  the  north  to  67°  in  the  south,  with  a  winter 
temperature  of  from  59*  to  52°.  Taking  the  district  generaUy,  the 
difference  between  the  mean  sumnier  and  mean  winter  temperature  may 
be  set  down  as  averaging  not  more  than  20°,  a  range  smaller  than  is 
fonnd  in  most  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  famed  resorts  on  the 
Mediterranean  seaboaiil  bear  no  comparison  with  the  Pacific  slopes  of 
New  South  Wales,  either  for  natural  salubrity  or  for  the  comparative 
mildness  of  the  summer  and  winter. 

Bydney,  situated  as  it  is  midway  between  the  extreme  points  of  the 
state,  in  latitude  33*  51'  8.,  baa  a  mean  temperature  of  63°,  cor- 
reeponding  with  that  of  Barcelona,  the  great  maritime  city  of  Spain,  and 
of  Toulon,  in  France;  the  former  being  in  latitude  41*  23'  N.,  and  the 
latt«r  in  43°  7'  N.  At  Sydney  the  mean  summer  temperatnre  is  70-6*, 
andthatof  winter53-9°.  The  range  is  thus  16-9°  Fahr.  At  Naples,  where 
the  mean  temperature  for  the  year  is  about  the  same  as  at  Sydney,  the 
summer  temperature  reaches  a  mean  of  74*4°,  and  the  mean  of  winter  is 
47-6°,  with  a  range  of  26-8°.  Thus  the  summer  is  warmer,  and  the 
winter  much  colder,  than  at  Sydney.  The  highest  temperature  in  the 
shade  experienced  in  Sydney  was  109°,  and  the  lowest  winter  tem- 
perature 36°,  giving  a  range  of  73*.  At  Naples  the  range  has  been 
as  great  as  81°,  the  winter  minimum  falling  sometimes  below  the 
freering-point.  The  mean  temperature  of  Sydney  for  a  long  series  of 
years  was — spring  62*,  summer  71°,  autumn  64°,  and  winter  A4°. 

Passing  from  the  coast  to  the  table-land,  a  distinct  climatic  region  is 
entered.  Cooma,  with  a  mean  summer  temperature  of  65'4°  and  a  mean 
winter  temperature  of  41-4°,  may  be  taken  as  illustrative  of  the  climate 
of  the  southern  table-land,  and  Armidale  of  the  northern.  The  first- 
named  town  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  Monaro  plains,  at  an  elevation 
of  2,637  feet  above  sea-level,  and  enjoys  a  summer  as  mild  as  either 
London  or  Paris,  while  its  winters  are  far  less  severe.  On  the  New 
England  table-land,  the  climate  of  Armidale  and  other  towns  may  be 
considered  as  nearly  perfect  as  can  be  found.  The  yearly  average  tem- 
perature is  scarcely  56'S°,  while  the  summer  only  reaches  67*7*,  and  the 
winter  falls  to  44'4*,  a  range  of  temperature  approximating  closely  to 
that  of  the  famous  health-resorts  in  the  south  of  France. 

The  climatic  conditions  of  the  western  diBtricte  of  the  state  are 
entirely  different  from  those  of  the  other  two  regions,  and  have  often 
been  cit«d  aa  disagreeabla  Compared  with  the  equable  temperature 
of  the  coastal  district  or  of  the  table-land,  there  may  appear  some 
justification  for  such  a  reputation,  but  only  by  comparison.  The  climate 
of  tiie  great  plains,  in  spite  of  the  heat  of  part  of  the  summer,  is  very 


beal^y.  The  town  of  Bant^  maj  be  taken  tm  ui  ez»inple.  Bested  in 
tke  mxiBt  of  the  gietf  pUin  of  tiie  interior,  it  illiuttatea  peonliftrlj  well 
the  deferta  u  wdU  m  the  esoeUeDces  of  the  cliioale  of  the  whole  leginc. 
Bmirke  has  exactly  the  same  latitude  aa  Cairo,  yet  ita  mean  BBBimer 
teiBpentnre  is  1  '3°  leaa,  and  ite  mean  kddu&I  tea^peratore  i'  leei  than 
that  of  the  Egjrptian  city.  Kew  Orlaana  also  lies  on  tka  same  parallel, 
bnt  the  Amarican  eity  is  4°  hotter  in  annuner.  Aa  i^ards  winter 
tMnpsature,  Bonrfce  learea  little  to  be  desired.  The  mean  winter  reading 
ijX  Uw  thennometer  is  54-7*,  and  aooompanied  aa  this  is  by  clear  skies 
and  an  afaeence  of  snow,  the  aeason  is  both  refreshing  and  enjoyabte. 

The  rainfall  of  Ifew  South  Walee  ranges  from  an  annual  avenge 
of  64  indies  at  Fort  Maoqnarie,  on  the  noHjieni  coast,  and  Kiaodra, 
in  t^  Uonaro  district,  to  9  inohsa  at  Milparinka,  is  the  Tram- 
Darling  country.  The  coastal  districts  average  about  42  inches  of  cain 
per  anniun ;  on  the  table-land  iJie  meaa  nuofall  is  32  inchM,  but  in  the 
weatwn  interior  it  is  as  low  as  20  inches,  while  at  t^e  ten  stations  in 
the  far  west  the  average  was  only  14  inches.  The  average  rainfall  of 
Sfdntty  during  forty-two  years  was  50  iucbea,  while  during  1903  a  fall  of 
38-5?  inches  was  recorded. 

The  cLmate  of  Viotoiia  does  not  differ  greatly  from  that  of  Kew 
Sooth  Wales;  the  hea^  however,  is  generally  less  intense  in  eummer 
and  the  oold  greater  in  winter.  Uelbonme,  which  stands  in  latitude 
37°  50'  3.,  has  a  mean  temperature  of  5T'3°,  and  tiierefore  oorreaipo&ds 
with  Bathomt  in  New  South  Wales,  Washington  in  the  United  States, 
Madrid,  Lisbon,  and  Messina.  The  difference  between  summer  and 
winter  is,  however,  less  at  Uelboume  than  at  any  of  the  places 
mentioned.  The  mean  temperature  is  6°  less  than  that  of  Sydney 
and  7'  leas  than  that  of  Adelaide — the  result  of  a  long  series  of  observa- 
tions being: — Spring,  57*;  snmmor,  65'3°;  autumn,  58-7°;  winter,  49'2'. 
The  highest  recorded  temperature  in  the  shade  at  Melbourne  was 
110*7*,  and  the  lowest,  27' ;  but  it  is  rare  for  the  summer  heat  to 
exceed  65',  or  the  winter  temperature  in  the  day  time  to  fall  below  40°. 

Ballarat,  the  aeoond  city  of  Victoria,  about  100  miles  west  from 
Melbourne,  and  situated  at  a  height  of  about  1,400  feet  above  sea- 
iev«l,  has  a  minimnm  temperature  of  29°,  and  a  maximum  of  104-5°, 
Um  average  yearly  mean  being  64-1*.  Bendtgo,  which  w  about  100 
milea  north  c^  Melbourne,  and  700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  aea,  has  a 
rather  higher  average  tempwature,  ranging  from  a  minimum  of  31-2° 
to  a  maximum  of  106-4',  tJite  average  yearly  mean  being  59-4°.  At 
Wilaon's  Promontory,  the  moat  southerly  point  of  Australia,  the 
minimum  heat  is  38-6*,  and  the  maximum  96-4*,  the  average  yearl; 
Bieaa  being  66-7*. 

During  the  year  1903  the  rainfall  at  Melbourne  amounted  to  28-43 
iacJies ;  while  tax  a  kmg  aeries  of  yean  it  averaged  25-58  int^es,  with 
AD  average  of  131  days  dming  tbe  year  on  which  lain  felL  AtEebnoa, 
donaf  1903,  20-71  inches  ieH,  and  30-76  at  Fmthmd.  At  Wilson's 
XVMaudory  the  rain&U  was  43-69  inokea. 
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Am  ■boot  MM-bklf  ol  tba  state  (rf  QaesiuIaML  Hm  witliin.  the  tn^io^ 
it  M  tnit  nataml  to  expect  thst  tfae  eliaute  should  be  very  warm. 
'Qe  temparfttBT^  however,  hu  «  daily  laage  leas  thui  that  of  otbor 
ooonbrifls  under  the  same  isothermal  lines.  This  eircumstanae  m  dm 
ta  the  sea-breezes,  which  bloir  with  great  ngnlaritj,  and  temper  what 
would  otherwise  he  an  excedMTe  heat.  The  hot  winds  whi<^  ^erail 
dnri^  tiie  iommw  in  some  of  the  other  colonies  are  nnknown.  ta 
QasenaUnd.  Of  conrse,  in  a  territory  of  su^  large  extent  thera  are 
msMy  ▼arieties  of  climate,  and  the  heat  is  greater  ahuig  the  coast  than  on 
the  derated  lands  of  the  int^or.  In  the  northern  parts  of  the  state 
tbs  high  t^npenttnre  is  very  trying  to  persons  of  European  desoent. 

The  mean  temperature  at  Brisl^e,  daring  December,  Jannaij,  and 
February,  is  aboot  76°,  while  durinft  the  months  of  June,  July,  and 
Angnst  it  averages  about  60°.  Brisbane,  however,  is  situated  near  the 
extnne  southern  end  of  the  ooloay,  and  its  average  temperature  is 
considerably  less  than  that  of  many  of  the  towns  farther  north.  Thus 
the  winter  in  Rockhampton  averages  nearly  65°,  while  the  gummec  heat 
rises  almost  to  85°;  and  at  Towusville  and  Normanton  the  average 
tetnperatore  is  still  hi^ier. 

lite  kversge  rainfall  of  Queensland  is  high,  espeoislly  along  the 
northern  coast,  where  it  raises  from  60  to  70  inches  per  sanam.  At 
Bnsbane  50-01  inches  is  the  average  <rf  thirty-five  yeais,  and  even  en 
tke  plains  of  the  iDteri<H'  from  20  to  30  inches  usually  fall  every  year. 
Danng  1903,  49-27  inches  of  rain  fell  in  Brisbane,  the  number  of  wet 
days  being  136. 

SooA  Aosti-alia,  extending  as  it  does  over  about  26  degrees  of  latitude, 
naturally  presents  considerable  variatitms  of  cliBrtate.  The  southem 
portioas  h&ve  a  cUmate  greatly  resembling  that  of  the  coast  of  Itsly. 
The  oeideet  months  are  June,  July,  and  August,  during  which  the 
temperature  is  very  agreeable,  averaging  for  a  series  of  yeara  SS-fi',  51'7*, 
asd  54*  for  tiuma  months  respeetively.  On  the  plains  slight  fiwets 
oecasionally  occur,  and  ice  is  sometitnea  seen  on  the  hig^lanik.  The 
sanuner  is  the  only  really  disagreeable  portion  of  the  year.  The  sun  at 
that  season  has  great  power,  and  the  temperature  frequently  reaches 
100*  in  the  shade,  with  hot  windn  blowing  from  the  interior.  The 
weather  on  the  whole  is  remarkably  dry.  At  Adelaide  there  are  on  an. 
average  130  rainy  days  per  annum;  during  tfae  last  sixty  years  the 
mean  rain&ll  has  been  30'88  indkes  per  annnni,  while  farther  oorili  the 
quantity  recorded  wn  oousidenbly  leas.  The  country  is  naturally  very 
herithful,  and  in  evidence  of  this  it  may  be  mentioned  that  no  great 
epidemio  has  ever  vinbed  tiie  state. 

The  dimate  of  the  Northwn  Territory  of  South  Anstxalta  is  extreonaly 
hot,  except  on  the  elevated  table-lands.  Altogether,  the  temperature  of 
this  part  of  the  stete  is  very  similar  to  that  of  NortJiem  Qaeenslaod, 
and  the  climate  is  equally  nn&voDnMe  io  Enropeaiu.  It  is  a  bet 
worthy  of  notice  that  the  malarhd  fevers  whit^  are  so  troublesome  to 
(he  pionMn  of  the  northern  parts  id  Australia  alauwt,  and  in  some  eases 


entirely,  diaappear  after  the  land  has  been  settled  and  cooBoUdated  by 
stock.  The  rainfall  in  the  extreme  north,  especially  in  January  mad 
February,  is  exceedingly  heavy.  The  average  yearly  rainfall  in  the  coast 
districts  is  about  63  inches. 

Western  Auntraiia  has  practically  only  two  seasons — the  winter,  or 
wet  season,  which  commences  in  April  and  ends  in  October ;  and  the 
summer,  or  dry  season,  which  comprisee  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
Daring  the  wet  season  frequent  and  heavy  rains  fall,  and  thunderstorms 
with  iSturp  showers  occur  in  the  summer.  The  extremes  of  <trouf;ht  and 
flood  experienced  in  the  other  states  are  almost  unknown  in  Western 
Australia,  but  during  the  summer  months  the  north-west  coast  is  some- 
times Tisit«d  by  hurricanes  of  great  violence.  In  the  southern  and  early- 
settled  parts  of  the  stat«  the  mean  temperature  is  about  64° ;  hut  in 
the  more  northern  portions  the  heat  is  exc<>ssive,  though  the  dryness  of 
the  atmosphere  innkea  it  preferable  to  most  tropical  climates.  At  Perth, 
in  1903,  the  mean  temperature  was  63-7°.  the  maximum  1>eing  106' 
and  the  minimum  40'1°;  and  the  rainfall  for  the  same  year  was  3fi'69 
iochea,  rain  having  fallen  on  140  days.  Observations  extending  over  a 
period  of  twenty-two  years  show  the  average  rainfall  at  Perth  as  33 
inches.  Although  the  heat  is  very  great  durinj;  three  months  of  the  year, 
the  nighta  and  mornings  are  almost  always  cool,  and  camping  out  is  not 
attended  with  danger  owing  to  there  being  so  little  moisture  in  the  air. 

Tasmania,  protected  as  it  is  by  its  geographical  position  and  by  the 
tempering  influence  of  the  surrounding  ocean  from  extremes  of  heat  or 
cold,  enjoys  an  exceedingly  genial  climate.  The  greater  part  of  the  island 
in  the  settled  regions  is  characterised  by  a  mild  and  equable  t«mperatare, 
ranging  between  the  extremes  of  20'  to  41°  in  winter  and  78°  to  96°  in 
summer.  Spring  and  autumn  are  the  most  pleasant  seasons  of  the  year, 
especially  the  latter,  when  the  mean  reading  of  the  thermometer  is  about 
57°.  The  mean  temperature  of  Hobart  for  the  last  fifty  years  has  been  56°. 
The  richness  of  its  flora  is  an  evidence  of  the  genial  nature  of  the  climate 
of  the  state,  while  the  purity  of  its  atmosphere  is  proved  by  the  small 
proportion  of  zymotic  diseases  recorded  in  the  bills  of  mortality.  Ilie 
hot  winds  of  the  continent  of  Australia  are  felt  in  the  northern  parts  of 
the  island  only,  and  even  there  they  are  greatly  reduced  in  temperature  by 
their  passage  across  Bass  Straits.  Oennralty  speaking,  all  tiirough  the 
summer  months  there  are  alternate  land  and  sea  breezes  which  tend  to 
oool  the  atmosphere  even  on  the  hottest  days.  The  climate  is  fresh  and 
invigorating^  and  is  much  recommended  as  a  restorative  for  those  whose 
constitutions  have  been  enfeebled  by  residence  in  hotter  climea  Lar^ 
numbers  of  tourists  in  search  of  health  visit  the  island  every  summer. 
The  rainfall,  except  in  the  mountain  districts,  is  moderate  and  regular. 
The  average  downfaU  at  Hobart  for  a  lonft  series  of  yean  was  2S'10 
inobea,  iritii  167  wet  days  per  annum.  In  1903  rain  fell  on  161  days, 
the  total  recorded  for  the  year  being  2 1  -85  inches. 

The  climate  of  New  Zealand  is  in  some  respects  similar  to  that  ot 
Tumania,  but  the  changes  of  weather  and  temperature  aro  often  veiy 
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nidden.  Am  the  oolony  extends  over  more  than  10  degrees  of  latitude, 
its  climate  is  very  varied.  That  of  the  North  Island  is  Bomewhat  similar 
to  the  climate  of  Rome,  Montpellier,  and  Milan  ;  while  the  Middle  or 
SoDthem  laland  more  resembles  Jersey,  in  the  Channel  Islanda  The 
mean  »"""1^l  temperature  of  the  Korth  Island  is  57°,  and  of  the  Middle 
Island  52*,  while  the  yearly  average  of  the  whole  colony  for  each  season 
is  aa  follows: — Spring,  55°;  summer,  63°  j  autumn,  57°;  and  winter,  48'. 
The  mean  temperature  of  Kew  Zealand  is  lower  than  that  of  similar 
latitudes  in  Europe,  though  higher  than  is  experienced  in  America  on 
oorresponding  parallels.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  South  or  Middle 
Island  is  lees  by  about  5*  than  that  of  the  North  Island.  Snow  very 
•eldom  lies  on  the  ground  at  the  sea-level  in  the  North  Island,  and  only 
oocaaionally  in  the  South  Island.  The  eummits  of  Buapehu,  the  highest 
mouDtain  in  the  North  Island,  and  of  the  great  mountain  chain  in  the 
Sooth  Island,  an  covered  with  perpetual  snow  from  an  altitude  of 
7,S00  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Ice  is  occasionally  seen  in  winter- 
time in  all  parts  of  New  Ze^and.  The  whole  colony  is  subject  to  strong 
breecea,  wluch  frequently  colminatA  in  gales.  The  rainfall  during  1903 
varied  very  much  at  the  several  observing  stations.  At  Auckland  it 
amotU)t«d  to  45-13  inches,  while  at  Wellington  there  was  a  fall  of  S3-8 
inchea.  At  Rotorua,  in  the  North  Island,  55-19  inches  fell  during  the 
year,  and  at  New  Plymouth,  on  the  west  coast,  69-17  iuches  were 
reciorded.  At  Dunedin,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Middle  Island,  the 
rain&ll  amounted  to  42-77  inches,  while  at  Hokitiks,  on  the  west  coast, 
no  leas  than  102-65  inches  fell  during  the  year.  Periods  of  lasting  drought 
are  almost  unknown  in  the  colony;  indeed,  it  b  very  seldom  that  the 
reoorde  of  any  station  show  the  lapse  of  a  whole  month  without  rain. 
The  number  of  days  in  the  year  on  which  rain  fell  varied  from  127 
at  Linooln  to  241  at  New  Plymouth. 

The  following    table   shows    the  distribution    of    rainfall   area    in 
Australasia : — 
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THE  DISCOVERY  OF  AUSTRALIA  AND 

NEW  ZEALAND. 


IT  w  impoattUe  to  My  wbo  ware  the  first  djaooreren  of  AiMtrriift, 
al^CHigfa  there  ia  evidenoe  that  the  ChlnsBe  had  bodm  knowledga  ^ 
the  fiontment  ao  fiu:  back  aa  tbe  Thirteenth  Conturj.  The  Malaya,  abcs 
would  aeem  to  have  been  ae^iuinbed  with  tibenortlieni  coaat;  while  Mareo 
Foloy  who  Tinted  the  East  at  the  does  of  the  Tliirteenth  Centary,  makea 
Teferanoe  to  the  reputed  existence  of  a  great  aouUianL  oontiaeijt.  l%ere 
ia  in  ezisteDce  a  map,  dedicated  to  Henry  the  Eighth  of  England,  on 
which  a  large  eonthem  land  is  ahown,  and  the  b^ition  t^  a  Terra 
Anatralis  appears  to  have  beea  enrrent  for  a  Ixwig  period  before  it  enlcra 
into  anthentic  hiotcry. 

In  1503,  a.  Frendi  navigator  named  Binot  Paalmyer,  8ie«r  de 
Oonneville,  waa  blown  ont  id  hia  cevrae,  and  landed  on  a  lai^  iiilaawl. 
whi^  wM  claimed  to  be  the  great  aoaliiem  Uad  of  tradition,  alAo«^ 
nindms  and  other  nothoritiea  are  inriined  to  think  that  it  mnst  have 
been  Hadagaaear.  Some  Frmek  auldioritiea  confidently  pnt  forward  & 
daim  that  Quillatune  le  Teato,  of  Provence,  sighted  the  continent  in 
15SI.  The  Fortogueee  alao  ad ronoe  claims  to  be  the  first  diacoverera  of 
Auatralia,  but  so  far  the  evidence  cannot  be  said  to  establiah  their 
pretonsious.  Aseiu'ly  as  1597,  the  Dntoh  historian,  Wytfliet  deaoribee  the 
Aoatralia  Tern  aa  the  moat  aouthem  of  all  lands,  and  proceeds  to  give 
Bome  circumstantial  particulars  reapecting  its  geognphical  relatiwi'to 
New  Guinea,  venturing  the  opinion  that,  were  it  thoroughly  explored, 
it  would  be  regarded  aa  a  fifth  part  of  the  world. 

Early  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  Philip  the  Third  of  Spain  sent  out 
an  expedition  from  Callao,  in  Pern,  for  the  purpose  of  searching  for  a 
southern  continent.  The  little  fleet  compriaed  three  vessels,  with  the 
Portngneae  pilot,  De  Quiroa,  as  navigator,  and  De  Torres  aa  admiral,  or 
military  commander.  They  left  Callao  on  the  21st  December,  160S,  and 
in  the  foUowing  year  discovered  the  island  now  known  as  Eapiritu  Santo, 
one  of  the  I7ew  Hebrides  Oroup,  which  De  Quiroa,  under  the  impression 
that  it  was  indeed  the  land  (rf  which  he  was  in  search,  named  "  £a 
AvstriaUa  tkl  Eipiritu  Santa."  Sickueaa  and  discontent  led  to  a  mutiny 
on  De  Qninw'  veaael,  and  the  crew,  overpowering  their  offioers  during 
the  night,  forced  the  captain  to  navigate  his  ship  to  Mexico.  Thus 
abandoned  by  his  conaort,  De  Torrea,  compelled  to  bear  up  for  the 
Philippinca  to  refit,  diaoavered  and  aailed  through  the  strait  that  bears 
hie  name,  and  may  even  have  caught  a  glimpae  of  the  northern  coaat 
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^  tfa*  AiutnliMi  OtnttaaBt.  Hk  dMcomy  wu  not,  howew,  Made 
kna^tt  until  1792,  wk^  Snbymple  rsMnad  lib  nam«  from  obliTiaB, 
bntuviug  it  apcm  tin  pa—nge  ivbioli  vpantoa  ITew  Ouinea  faom 
ABstenliaL.  De  QnirM  retamed  to  8pun  to  re-eDgage  in  the  work 
irf  petitioaiag  tbe  king  ta  deopat^  kd  expedition  for  the  parpaM  of 
powcuting  the  discDTery  of  the  Tarn  Anstralia.  He  yns  fioafljr 
mecetAA  in  hia  petitioaa,  bat  died  before  acoomfdishing  hia  work,  and 
«■■  bvried  in  »xt  unknown  graw  in  I^nanta,  never  betng  privileged 
to  aet  fade  foot  tmon  tiie  oontdnant  the  dSacorery  tA  which  waa  the  in- 
^lintkn  of  hia  lib. 

Dnring  the  aame  year  in  which  De  Torres  aniled  throagh  the  strait 
daatined  to  make  him  famoua,  a  little  Dntch  yeaad  called  the  "  Duyfken,^' 
or  "Dove,"  aet  sail  from  Bantam,  in  Java,  on  a  voyage  of  diacoveiy.  Hia 
ship  entered  tiie  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  and  sailed  sonth  aa  far  as  Oape 
Keerweer,  or  Tnm-again.  Here  aome  of  Uie  oew  landed,  but  being 
attacked  by  natdves,  made  no  attempt  to  oKplore  the  country.  In  161^, 
Diik  Hartog  disoovered  the  island  bearing  hia  name.  In  1622  the 
"I^enwin,"  or  "Lioneaa,"  made  aome  diacoreiiee  en  tliBeonth-weeteoaat; 
and  daring  the  following  year  the  yachta  Fera  and  Amhem  exploded 
the  ahona  of  the  Qnlf  of  Carpentaria.  Arnhnn  Land,  a  portion  of  tJ>e 
Northern  Territory^,  still  appean  on  nacy  mafa  as  a  memento  of  this 
▼enrage.  Among  otjier  early  Dufa^  diacoverera  were  Tan  Edeb ;  Fool, 
in  1 629.  in  the  Onlf  of  Carpentaria ;  Nuij  ta,  in  the  "  Gulden  Zeepaard," 
along  tiie  aonthem  coast,  which  he  called,  after  himself,  Nutjts  Land ; 
I}eWitt;andFelsaert,inthe  "Batavia."  Pelsaert  waa  wrecked  on  Hont- 
Ban'a  Abrolhoe;  his  crew  mntinied,  and  he  and  his  party  suffered  greatly 
from  want  of  water.  The  record  of  hia  VKiyage  is  interesting  from  the 
fact  that  be  was  the  firat  to  cany  back  to  Europe  an  authentic  aoconat 
of  the  western  coast  of  Auataalia,  which  he  described  in  any  but  favonr- 
able  tenna.  It  i>  to  Dotdi  aav^tors  in  the  early  portion  of  tile 
ScTenteonth  Century  that  we  owe  ^e  fimt  really  authentic  eocoouta  of 
Ae  western  coast  and  adjacent  islands,  and  in  many  instancee  the 
aamea  given  by  these  mariners  to  prominent  phyaical  featurea  are  stall 
retained.  By  1665  the  Dutch  possessed  ron^  charts  of  altaoet  the 
whole  of  the  weatem  littoral,  while  to  the  mainland  itself  tkwy  had 
given  the  name  of  New  Holland.  Of  the  Dutch  discoverers,  Felsaert 
waa  the  only  one  who  made  any  detailed  ofaservationB  of  tbe  character 
of  tbe  eouDtry  inland,  and  it  may  here  be  remarked  that  his  journal 
contains  the  first  notice  and  description  of  the  kangaroo  that  luw  oome 
down  to  na. 

In  1642,  Abel  Juwsoon  Tasmao  sailed  00  a  voyage  of  diacovecy  from 
Batavia,  tiie  bead-quarten  <A  the  Governor  and  Cwincil  of  the  Dnteh 
Beat  TwiiMj  under  wbcae  an^ieee  the  expedition,  was  undertakcB. 
He  waa  furnished  with  a  yadit,  the  "  Heemakirk,"  and  a  fly-boat, 
the  " Zeehaen"  (or  "Sea  Hen"),  under  the  command  of  Captain  Jerrit 
Tallin  He  left  Batavia  on  what  has  been  designated  hy  Dnt<A 
hNtariMta  tJie  "Happ^  Vcyage,"  on  the  14tb  August,  1642.    After 
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a  visit  to  tiie  Maurititu,  then  a  Dutch  posaeanon,  l^msn  bore  awaj 
to  the  Bouth-ettst,  and,  on  the  24th  Norember,  sighted  the  western 
fioaat  of  the  land  which  he  named  Van  Diemen'a  Land,  in  honor  of 
the  Qovemor  under  whoee  directions  be  was  acting.  The  honor  ■wtM 
later  transferred  to  the  discoverer  himself,  and  tb«  island  is  now 
known  as  Tasmania.  Tasman  doubled  the  southern  extremity  of  Vim 
Diemen's  Land  and  explored  the  east  coast  for  some  distance.  X)i9 
ceremony  of  hoisting  a  flag  and  taking  possession  of  the  country  in  the 
name  of  the  Qovemmeiit  of  the  Netherlands  was  actually  performed, 
but  the  description  of  the  wildness  of  the  country',  and  of  the  fahalona 
giants  by  which  Tasman's  sailors  believed  it  to  be  inhabited,  deterred 
the  Dutch  from  occupying  the  isUnd,  and  by  the  international  principle 
of  "  non-user"  it  passed  from  their  hands.  Resuming  his  voyage  in  An 
easterly  direction,  Tasman  sighted  the  west  coast  of  the  South  Island 
of  Kew  Zealand  on  the  13th  December  of  the  same  year,  and  describes 
the  coast  line  as  consisting  of  "high  moiintainouB  country." 

Tasman  was  under  the  belief  that  the  land  he  saw  was  part  of  a 
great  polar  continent  discovered  some  years  before  by  Schouten  and  Lie 
Maire,  to  which  the  name  of  Staaten  Land  had  been  givea  He^ 
therefore,  duplicated  the  designation  ;  but  within  three  months  after- 
wards Schouten's  "Staaten  Land"  was  found  to  be  merely  an  incon- 
siderable island.  Tasman's  discovery  thereupon  received  the  name  of 
New  Zealand,  on  account  of  a  fancied  likeness  to  a  province  of 
Holland  to  which  it  bears  not  the  least  resemblance,  and  by  this  name 
it  has  been  known  ever  since.  Tasman  sailed  along  the  coast  to  a  bay, 
and  there  be  anchored.  This  inlet  b  known  as  Qolden  or  Massacre 
Bay,  called  by  Tasman,  Murderer's  Bay.  Hera  an  nnprovoked  attack 
by  the  Maoris  on  a  boat's  crew  resulted  in  the  death  of  four  of  Tasman's 
sailors.  Iieaving  Murderer's  Bay,  Tasman  steered  along  the  vest 
coast  of  North  Island.  Vainly  seeking  a  passage  to  the  east,  he 
passed  and  named  Cape  Maria  Van  Diemen,  finally  taking  leave  of 
New  Zealand  at  North  Cape.  At  the  Three  Kings  Islands  he  made 
an  attempt  to  land,  but  the  ferocious  aspect  of  the  natives  terrified 
his  boat's  crew,  and  the  voyage  was  resumed.  Tasman  left  New 
Zealand  with  a  most  un&ivourable  impression  of  its  inhabitants.  He 
had  been  off  the  coast  for  some  three  weeks  without  landing  or 
planting  the  flag  of  hia  country  thereon,  and  more  than  a  century 
and  a  quarter  elapsed  before  anodier  European  is  known  to  have  visited 
New  Zealand. 

The  first  English  navigator  to  sight  the  Australian  continent  was 
William  Dampier,  who  madea  viait  to  these  shores  in  1668,  as  supei^ 
cargo  of  the  "Cygaet,"atrader,  whcsecrewhadtamed  buccaneers.  On 
his  return  to  England  he  published  an  account  of  his  voyage,  which 
raulted  in  his  bemg  sent  out  in  the  "Roebuck"  in  1699  to  further  prose- 
cute his  disooveriea  To  him  we  owe  the  exploration  of  the  coast  for 
about  900  miles — from  Shark  Bay  to  Dampier's  Arehipelago,  and  thenoa 
to  Boebnck  Bay.    He  a{^»Mrs  to  have  landed  in  sevenl  [daoM  in  Hutih 
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of  water.  His  mjoouuI  of  the  coontrj  was  quite  as  uniavour&ble  as 
Pekaert's.  He  described  it  as  barren  and  sterile,  and  almost  devoid 
of  animals,  tiie  only  on«  of  Any  iinportaac«  somewhat  resembling 
4  ncoon — a  etrsjige  creature,  which  advanced  by  great  bounds  or 
leaps  instead  of  walking,  using  only  its  hind  legs,  and  covering  12 
or  15  feet  at  a  time.  The  reference  is,  of  course,  to  the  kangaroo, 
*hich  I^lsaert  had  also  remarked  and  quaintly  described  some  60 
years  previously. 

During  the  interval  elapsing  between  Dampier's  two  voyages,  oji 
accident  led  to  the  closer  esamination  of  the  coasts  of  Western 
Australia  by  the  Dutch.  In  1684  n  vessel  had  sailed  from  Holland  for 
the  Dutch  possussions  in  the  East  Indies,  and  after  rounding  the  Gape  of 
Uood  Hope,Hhe  was  never  Sigain  heard  of.  Some  twelve  years  afterwards 
the  E&st  India  Company  fitted  out  an  expedition  under  the  leadership 
of  Commander  Willum  de  Viamingh,  with  the  olijeot  of  searching  for 
say  traces  of  the  loet  vessel  on  the  western  shores  of  New  Holland. 
Towards  th«  close  of  the  year  1696  this  expedition  reached  the  island 
ot  Rottuest  which  was  thoroughly  explored,  and  early  the  foltowing 
year  a  landing  party  diacoven^  and  named  the  Swan  Biver.  The 
vesBeU  then  proceeded  northward  without  finding  any  traces  of  the 
abject  of  tbeir  search,  but,  at  the  same  time,  making  fairly  accui'ste 
charts  of  the  coast  line. 

The  great  voyage  of  Captain  James  Cook,  in  1769-70,  was  primarily 
undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  transit  of  Venus,  but  he  was 
also  expressly  commissioned  to  ascertain  "  whether  the  unexplored  part  of 
the  Southern  Hemisphere  be  only  an  immense  mass  of  water,  or  contain 
soother  continent."  H.M.S.  "  Endeavour,"  the  vessel  fitted  out  for  the 
vt^Bge,  was  a  small  craft  of  370  tons,  carrying  twenty-two  guns,  and 
built  originally  for  a  collier,  with  a  view  rather  to  strength  than  to  speed. 
Chosen  by  Cook  himself,  she  was  renamed  the  "  Endeavour,"  in  allusion 
to  the  great  work  which  her  commander  was  setting  out  to  achieve. 
Hr.  Charies  Oreen  was  commissioned  to  conduct  the  astronomical 
observations,  and  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander  were  appointed 
botanists  to  the  expedition.  After  successfully  observing  the  transit 
fiotn  the  island  of  Tahiti,  or  Otaheite,  aa  Cook  wrote  it,  the  Endeavour's 
head  was  turned  sonth,  and  then  north-west,  beating  about  the  Pacific 
in  aearoh  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  great  continent  whose  western 
diorea  had  been  so  long  known  to  the  Dutch.  On  the  6th  October, 
1769,  the  coast  of  New  Zealand  was  sighted,  and  two  days  later 
Cook  cast  anchor  in  Poverty  Bay,  so  named  from  the  inhospitality 
and  hostility  of  the  natives. 

The  expedition  hod  thus  far  been  sailing  southward.  Dissatisfied 
with  the  ^results,  and  finding  it  difficult  to  procure  water  in  sufficient 
qoantitiea,  Cook  put  about,  detemuniag  to  follow  the  coast  to  the 
norUiward.  He  named  a  promontory  in  the  neighbourhood  Cape 
Toma^in.  Another  promontory  more  to  the  north,  where  a  huge 
csnoe  made  a  hasty  retreat,  he  called  Cape  Runaway.     In  the  month 
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of  November  be  touched  <tt  ft  point  cm  the  coart,  whom  he  landed  and 
erected  an  obaervatoiy  for  the  purpose  al  observing  die  trmnnt  ol 
HtKwy — one  of  the  chief  <  objects  of  his  expedition  on  that  oeotmaa. 
A  Bign«l  mtation  woa  erected  on  the  headland  from  which  Cook  toiA  his 
obeamtion,  and  which  is  now  known  u  Shakeapeare'B  Head.  On  the 
9th  of  IfoTember  the  transit  of  Meroory  was  auccesafollj  obaerred,  and 
the  nane  Meranry  Bay  was  given  to  the  inlet  where  the  oboervatjon  waa 
made.  Two  localities,  for  reasons  which  will  be  obvioas,  were  called 
Oyster  Bay  and  Slangrove  Biver.  Before  leaving  Uercury  Bay,  Coc^ 
caoaed  to  be  cnt  npcm  oae  of  the  trees  near  the  watenng-pUoe  tlw 
ship's  name  and  his  own,  with  the  date  of  arriTal  there,  and,  after 
di^>I»ying  the  English  colours,  took  formal  possession  of  it  in  the  name 
of  His  Britannic  Majesty  Khig  Geoi^e  the  l^rd.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  Oook  always  managed  to  obtain  wood  and  water  wherever  wood 
and  water  were  to  be  had,  no  matter  wbe^er  his  interconrse  with  the 
n»ttves  were  friendly  or  otherwise.  He  also  contrived  to  carry  on  his 
Barveys  in  ^ite  of  all  opposilaoa  with  snob  aocnracy  and  deliberation 
that  they  reaiained  the  standard  anthority  on  the  outlines  <rf  the 
islands  for  some  seventy  years  or  more.  He  was,  moreover,  a  ben^ctor 
in  no  mean  degree  to  the  nativee,  who  e^om  knew  the  meaning  of 
meat,  save  at  a  oaonibal  fesat  after  a  tribal  victory.  He  not  only 
improved  their  vegetables  by  giving  them  seed  potatoes,  bat  ho  tnmed 
loose  fowls  and  pigs  to  supply  their  fleah  larder.  To  the  time  of 
writing,  the  wild  pigs  which  haunt  the  forests  and  the  mountain 
gorges  are  called  after  Captain  Cook,  and  th^  furnish  many  a 
Biditary  shepherd,  nnner,  farmer,  and  gum-di^^  with  excellent 
meat.  Cook  was,  perhaps,  either  more  prudent,  or  more  successful 
than  Captain  Tobias  Fumeauz,  of  the  consort  "  Adventure,"  who, 
in  a  aabsequent  voyage  to  New  Zealand,  lost  an  entire  boat's  crew 
ol  nine  men,  who  were  captured  or  killed,  and  duly  oooked  and  eatm 
by  the  Maoris. 

On  the  1 7th  December,  the  "  Endeavour"  doubled  North  Cape,  which 
is  the  northern  extremity  of  Nmtfa  Island,  and  be$^  the  descent 
(d  its  western  side.  The  weather  now  become  stormy,  and  with  a 
repetition  of  Tasmon's  experience  from  an  opposite  course  on  the  same 
ooaat,  very  dangerous.  Often  was  the  vessd  otnnpelled  to  stand 
off  in  great  distress,  and  intercourse  with  the  natives  was  oooaiderably 
interrapted.  At  one  point,  however,  the  English  mariners  salasfied 
thcmsdves  that  the  inhabitants  ate  human  flesh— the  flesh,  at  least, 
at  enemies  who  had  been  killed  in  battle.  On  January  30th,  1770, 
Cook  erected  a  flagpoet  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  in  Queen  Gfaariotte's 
9ound,  where  he  again  houted  the  Union  Jack,  and,  after  nBcatng 
the  bay  where  the  ^ip  was  at  anchor  after  the  Queen,  took  fonoul 
posse— ion  of  the  South  Inland  in  the  name  of  His  Majesty  King 
Ctoorge  the  Third. 

Cook  crossed  the  waters  of  Doubtless  Bay  m  the  same  day  that  the 
French    Captain,   De    Burrille,   in    the    "St.    Jean    Baptistc^"  was 
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■ffPRNt^itiiff  thslaodatHiuigonai,  A  few  hours  tft^wudaiftndtoUlly 
jgDonBt  of  Ooze's  prawoee  ia  'Sew  ZecLuui  wafers,  tJia  FrMiabmaD 
MdiOTed  in  this  very  inlet  and  netmed  it  LauristOD  £af.  This  iwvi- 
ntor  wae  aMt  oiM;  by  his  Qov»rninrat;  who  believed  tji^t  the  Elnglish 
Md  Coond  "»n  isWid  of  gold"  in  th»  South  SetMi  wd  wiled  post  hs«te 
bom  Ind>»  to  we  if  be  oould  sot  participate  in  the  expliHtation  of  tbs 
nwaottg  metaL  He  was  reoaived  by  the  natives  with  great  hoapitolity; 
but,  finding  nothing  num  ^'aluabte  than  sp»m  for  bis  ship,  he  proceeded 
to  SoBth  Amenooi,  carrying  away  in  irons  the  Rarawa  chief,  Ngokinul, 
wbo  bad  eatwtainftd  him  and  his  bioIc  seamen  with  great  hospitality 
while  <Hi  BboreL  Ngtdunui  pined  oa  ship-bpard  for  his  native  food,  and 
diad  Bome  eighty  days  after  hia  seizure.'  De  Snrville,  only  eleven  days 
•Aer  the  death  of  this  unfortunate  Uaori  ohief,  was  drowuod  in  the 
nrfatOallM, 

Ahew  voyaging  westward  for  tiearly  three  intia  Cook,  oa  the  IdtJi 
April,  1770,  sighted  the  eastern  coast  of  Australia  at  a  point  which  he 
naned  sftor  his  lieutenant,  wbo  discovered  it,  Point  Hicks,  and  which 
■odent  gB(igra|)hers  identify  with  Cape  Everard. 

Hm  "  EndwToqr"  then  cqwted  northward,  apd  aha  passing  and 
■f '"g  Moint  Dromedary,  the  Pigeon  House,  Pcinl  Upright,  Cape  St. 
Qtnffft,  and  Bed  Point,  Botany  Bay  was  discovered  on  the  38th  April, 
mo,  aadaa  it  aiq>eared  to  o^a  anibahle  anchcnrage,  the  "Endeavour" 
entered  the  b^  and  dropped  anchor.  The  ship  brought-U>  opposite  a 
gBDop  of  natives,  wbo  were  cooking  over  a  lire.  The  great  navigator 
■ad  hw  craw,  nnaoquainted  with  the  oharacter  of  the  Austi^lian 
'uieai  w»e  not  a  little  aatoniabed  tluit  theee  natives  took  no  notice 
a  or  their  prooeedingnL  Even  the  spleeh  of  the  anchor  in  the 
w^er,  and  the  noise  of  the  cable  running  out  through  the  hawse  hole,  in 
■o  way  disturi>ad  thmo  at  their  occupation,  or  caused  them  to  evince  the 
iligfat^enli  euriosity.  But  as  the  captain  of  the  "  Endeavour"  ordered  out 
A»  p'—TW)'^  and  prepared  to  land,  the  natives  threw  off  their  noncbal- 
uoe ;  for  on  the  boat  ^proaohing  the  shore,  two  men,  each  armed  with 
a  bupdk  of  spears,  preaenbed  themselves  on  a  projecting  rook  and  made 
IhwwlBBJfig  ugns  to  the  stoaogora.  It  is  intwesting  to  note  that  the 
Uganii^s  "  woputera^"  or  iJirowiog-etsck,  whic^  is  peculiar  bo  Australia, 
WW  fizat  obaerwsd  on  this  oocaaioD.  As  the  men  were  evidently  de- 
tstmined  to  oppose  any  attempt  at  landing,  a  musket  was  discharged 
batwMa  tlMai,  in  the  hope  that  they  vo«la  be  frightened  by  ^  nowe, 
Wt  it  ^oteaed  ao  effect  beyond  oansing  one  of  tbem  to  drop  his 
bwU«  it  spewM,  9f  which,  however,  he  immediately  rq>oieeBscd  bimeelf, 
sad  with  hit  oowad*  reaanwd  the  saqw-  mMMing  attitude.  At  last 
one  cMt  a  atoqa  tow»n)B  the  boat,  whioh  earned  h«n  a  charge  of 
itiall  akot  ia  tlw  left  Nothing  daunted,  the  two  ran  back  into  the 
bwfa,  and  preasntiy  retumc^i  furnished  with  shields  made  of  liark, 
w^  Tiiiah  to  protect  themaslves  &om  the  grearme  of  the  crew. 
9uA  iwtxywii^  is  oartainly  worthy  of  psMJng  notioe,  Unlike  the 
bditBW,    who  aufposed    Columbus    and    his    craw    to    be 
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superttatnml  beings,  and  Uiwr  ships  in  som«  way  «t)doired  with  lifs,  aad 
who  were  thrown  into  coambriona  of  terror  hy  the  first  dischftrgs  of 
firearms  wliioh  they  witnessed,  these  Australians  were  neiUier  excited 
to  wonder  hy  the  ship,  nor  overawed  by  the  soperior  number  and  on- 
known  weapons  of  the  strangers.  Cook  examined  the  bay  in  the 
pinnace,  and  landed  several  times  ;  but  by  no  endeavour  conld  he  tadnc« 
the  natives  to  hold  any  friendly  communication  with  him.  The  well- 
known  circumstance  of  the  great  variety  of  new  plants  here  obtained, 
from  which  Botany  Bay  derives  its  name,  should  not  be  passed  over. 
Before  quitting  the  bay  the  ceremony  was  performed  of  hoisting  the 
Union  Jack,  first  on  the  south  sh<M«,  and  then  near  the  norUi  head, 
formal  possession  of  the  territory  being  thus  taken  for  the  British  Orown. 
During  the  sojourn  in  Botany  Bay  the  orew  had  to  perform  the  painful 
duty  of  burying  a  comrade — a  seaman  named  Forby  Sutherland,  who 
was  in  all  probability  the  first  British  subject  whose  body  was  committed 
to  Australian  soil. 

After  leaving  Botany  Bay,  Cook  sailed  northward.  He  saw  and  named 
Port  Jackson,  but  forebore  to  ent«r  the  finest  natunt  harbour  in  Aus- 
tralia. Broken  Bay  and  other  inlets,  and  several  headlands,  were  also 
seen  and  named,  but  the  vessel  did  not  come  to  an  anchor  till  Moreton 
Bay  was  reached,  although  the  wind  prevented  Cook  from  entering  this 
liarbour.  Still  sailing  northward,  taking  notes  as  he  proceeded  for 
a  rough  chart  of  the  coast,  and  landing  at  Bustard  and  Keppel  Bays 
and  the  Bay  of  Inlets,  Cook  passed  over  1,300  miles  without  the  occur- 
rence of  any  event  worthy  of  being  chronicled,  tUI  suddenly  one  night 
at  10  o'clock  the  water  was  found  to  shoal,  withont  any  sign  of  breakers 
or  land.  While  Cook  was  speculating  On  the  oauseof  this  phenomenon, 
and  was  in  the  act  of  ordering  out  the  boats  to  take  soundings,  the 
"Elndeavonr"  struck  heavily,  and  fell  over  so  much  that  the  guns,  spare 
cables,  and  otlier  heavy  gear  had  at  onoe  to  be  thrown  overboard  to 
lighten  the  ship.  As  day  broke,  attempts  were  made  to  float  the  vessel 
off  with  the  morning  tide  ;  but  these  were  unsuccessful.  The  water  was 
rising  ao  rapidly  in  the  hold  that  with  four  pumps  oonstantly  going  the 
orew  could  hardly  keep  it  in  check.  At  length  one  of  the  midshipmen 
suggested  the  device  of  "  fothering,"  which  ho  had  seen  practised  in  the 
West  Indies.  This  consists  in  passing  a  sail,  attached  to  cords,  and 
charged  with  oakum,  wool,  and  other  materials,  under  the  vessel's  keel,  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  suction  of  the  leak  may  draw  the  canvas  intb  tJte 
aperture,  and  thus  partially  stop  the  vent  This  was  performed  with 
great  success,  and  the  veesel  was  floated  off  with  the  evening  tide.  The 
land  was  soon  after  made  near  the  mouth  of  a  small  stream,  which 
Oook  called,  after  the  ship,  the  Endeavour  River.  A  headland  cloae 
by  he  named  Cape  Tribulation.  The  ship  was  steered  into  the  riv«r, 
and  there  careened  and  thoroughly  repaired.  Cook  having  completed 
the  survey  of  the  east  coast,  to  which  he  gave  t^  name  of  Kew 
South  Wales,  sighted  and  named  Cape  York,  the  northeminoat 
point    of    Australia,    and    took    final  poHeasiim  of   his  disoovniea 
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nortkwua  from  latititda  SB"  south  to  Utitdde  10^°  sontli,  on  a  wpat 
whicfa  he  aaiiMd  .PoMessioo  Isl&nd,  thenoe  reUimmg  to  England  by  way 
of  Tocm  Stnita  utd  tb»  Indian  Ocean. 

The  great  navigator's  aeoond  voyage^  undertaken  in  1773,  with 
Uw  "Reaobition"  and  the  "Adventure"  is  of  leu  iuportanoe.  Tbe 
vctaah  beeune  aeparated.  and  both  at  different  times  Tisited  New 
Zealand.  Captain  Tobias  Furoeaox,  in  the  "Adrenture,"  also 
fbood  his  way  to  Storm  Bay  in  Taamania.  In  1777,  white  oa  his 
way  to  aearch  for  a  tiorth-«ast  passage  between  the  Atlantic  and 
BuiSc  Ooeaas,  Cook  again  touched  at  tbe  ooast  of  Tasmania  and 
New  Zealand. 

Os  hia  return  to  England,  Cook  gave  a  most  giapbie  deaorqition  of 
Now  Zealand  and  its  peo^e.  Men  engaged  in  conuuwce  became 
iMpncted  with  tbe  value  of  the  various  articlea  whi<ii  New  Zealand 
prodnoed,  and  hence  of  ita  importanoe  ss  a  market  for  manufactured 
goods ;  while  the  eavant  and  the  scientist  regarded  with  great  interest 
tbe  information  recently  published  respectiiig  a  race  of  people  who, 
while  baring  a  real  though  hitherto  undescribed  form  of  civilisation, 
were  yet  greedy  eaters  (^  human  flesh.  Cook's  report  of  the  genial 
climate,  tbe  fertile  soil,  and  the  evergreen  forests  of  the  new  archi- 
ptjago,  not  only  excited  considerable  interest  in  England,  but  so 
captivated  the  eminently  practical  mind  of  Benjamin  Franklin  that 
the  American    phUosoi^er   published    a    proposal    for    its    immediate 


Meanwhile,  in  1772,  Captain  Marion  du  Fresoe  anchored  his  two  ships, 
the  "  Marquis  de  Castries"  and  the  "  Maacarin,"  in  the  Bay  of  Islands. 
n>eae  vessels  formed  a  French  expedition  of  discovery.  Sailing  from 
Nantes,  on  the  Loire,  Lieutenant  Crozet,  in  command  of  the  King's 
iloop  "  Mascarin,"  had  lost  hia  masts,  and  the  two  ships  put  into  tbo 
Bay  of  Islands  to  refit.  Dn  Fresne  was  frequently  on  shore  during  his 
stay,  and  habits  of  intimacy  begat  in  tbe  mind  of  the  French  Com- 
msnder  confidence  in  the  friendship  of  tbe  natives.  Both  races  lived  in 
hsnnoay  for  several  weeks.  "They  treated  us,"  says  Crozet,  "with 
every  abow  of  friendship  for  thirty-three  days,  with  the  intention  of 
eating  us  on  the  thirty-fourth."  Tbe  Maori  version,  given  by  Dr. 
Thompson,  is:  "We  treated  Marion's  party  with  every  kindness  fot- 
thirty  daya,  and  on  the  thirty-first  they  put  two  of  our  chiefs  in  iroon: 
and  burned  onr  sacred  placea."  It  matters  little  whether  tbe  Maoris 
had  any  valid  excuse  for  eating  their  guests  or  not,  the  fact  remains 
that  an  attack  was  made  on  tbe  French,  when  twenty-eight  of  their 
party  and  the  commander  were  killed  and  eaten.  Crozet,  who  bad  a 
psrty  of  men  engaged  in  getting  spars  on  the  Kawakawa  River,  was  also 
in  danger  of  being  tmpped  by  uie  treacherona  savages  ;  but  being  fore- 
warned, he  was  enabled  to  punish  those  who  had  killed  bis  comrades 
and  aot^t  his  own  destruction.  Before  leaving  the  river  he  refitted 
the  two  vesaels,  and,  after  a  stay  of  sixty-four  days  in  the  Bay  of 
^■l'"^T.  ocmtinued  his  voy^e. 
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On  hikfirtt  rvf^^  in  ITTO,  C«ric  IukI  soma  grottnds  fee  the  brilM 
thM  Van  Diomcb'ft  Liuid, «  TMnwnla  mu  tbn  calM,  wm  »  npante 
island.  The  obaerrationa  of  Gaptua  Fmutmx,  howevsr,  4id  not 
BWHtgtilan  thin  baHcf,  and  wbnn  making  his  fiuU  v^'Bgo^  tin  great 
navigator  appeam  to  haw  cMniM7  wnaduded  that  it  waapartof  the 
maiiunnd  of  AoatMlia.  Iftk.  cabtimad  to  ba  tAe  c^Hfiion  of  gBognfdwra 
until  171r*,  whaa  Ba«  diacovand  the  stndt  which  beuv  hu  namn 
Uka  B«xt  raconJfeiH  eatf>editi(A  in  a  nemarable  one  in  th«  annala  of 
Anair^ian  Hiatai!7 — the  daapatc^  of  a  Britiiih  colon/  to  the  shwcs  of 
Botenj  Bay.  lite  flsst  aailed  in  May,  1787,  and  airivKl  off  the 
Aoatr&Iian  coast  early  in  the  following  Jaouary.  The  histovj  of  the 
BritiBh  Bottieniflnta  in  tin  Southarn  Seat  haa  baan  given  with  cdd- 
siderable  datail  in  previoiu  inuea  of  this  volume,  Eind  in  the  oditno 
for  1 902-3  will  be  found  a  table  of  the  principal  oocnmmva  in  AoatraliA 
and  New  Zr>i^and,  arranged  in  chronological  order  from  Uw  eartieafe 
tjmea  up  to  the  close  of  the  year  1903. 


THE  COMMONWEALTH. 


THK  qnestion  of  the  {tdemiitm  of  th«  ntrioua  provmoM  of  AnatxiJia 
WM  not  overlooked  fay  the  framen  of  the  Gret  free  Australian  Con- 
ititBtMMi,  whopropoeed  tbeestabluhmeat  of  a  General  Assembly  "to  miJc» 
kwa  in  relation  to  thooe  intercolonial  qoeetioni  that  haTe  ariaen,  or  maj- 
herafter  arise,"  and  who,  indeed,  ■fcetcfaed  out  &  tolerably  compreben- 
■fe  fedar»tion  scbema  Unfortunately,  howecer,  that  propcMution  wa« 
iadnded  with  another  for  the  cmtion  of  a  colonial  herstlituy  nobility,, 
■■d  in  tiw  storm  of  popoUr  (qipDulJon  and  ridicule  witJi  which  toe 
Uttw  idea  wu  greeted,  the  former  sank  out  of  si^ht.  A^jsin,  in  18n3, 
tfae  OBnautt«n  appointed  in  New  South  Walee  and  Tictoria  to  draw 
Vf  tlteConatitntioni  of  their  rHqwctive  coloniiw,  urged  the  nrreemtj  for 
Uie  CRation  of  a  General  Assembly  ;  but  the  Home  QovemiDent  in- 
Mnitely  postponed  the  qoeetion  by  declaring  that  "  the  present  is  not 
a  pn^MT  opportunity  for  such  eaactmnit."  From  time  to  time,  since 
Beaponsible  Government  was  eetsjblisbed,  the  evil  of  want  of  union 
VDOnf  the  Aostndiaa  oolonies  has  been  forcibly  shown,  and  the  idea  of 
fadaratim  baa  gradually  become  more  and  more  popular.  Smne  jsart 
age  (IS83)  the  moTement  took  such  shape  that,  as  the  result  of  an  Inter- 
oikoial  Conference,  tbe  matter  came  before  the  Imperii  Parliwneot) 
sad  a  — r— ~~  was  paswd  permitting  tbe  formation  of  b  Federal  Council, 
to  which  any  colony  that  felt  inclined  to  join  could  send  deleg&tes,. 
'Dm  first  meeting  of  the  Federal  Coimcil  was  held  at  Hobart  in  January, 
18Sfi.  The  ctdonies  represented  were  Victoria,  Queensland,  Taemanis, 
Wartocn  Anstvalia,  and  Fyi.  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia,  and 
Hew  Zealand  declined  to  join.  South  Australia  sent  lepresaotatires  to 
a  nbseqneBt  meeting,  but  withdrew  sltortly  afterwards.  The  Council 
hdd  eight  meetings,  at  which  many  matter*  of  intercolonial  interest 
w«e  discossed,  the  last  having  been  held  in  Melbourne,  early  in  1899. 
One meetingevety  two  years  was  necessary  to  keep  th»  Council  in 
exntenca  Being,  from  its  inherent  cotuititutton,  a  purely  deliberative 
body,  having  no  executive  functions  whatever,  tlie  Federal  Council 
pMStmiJ  BO  coDtrel  «t  funds  or  «ther  means  to  pat  its  legislation  into 
ma,  ssmJ  tbose  aaaieus  in  Hxb  cawe  of  fadesMaoa  had  to  took  etse- 
vbeie  for  the  faU  realisation  of  their  wiAea.  Ite  Oeaaeil  naturally 
e<Meit»e«iataktheiaoe|Aionaf  the  ConnoDwealth. 
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TBX  COMKOKWSALTS. 


An  imporUmt  step  towards  the  federation  of  the  AuatmUsian 
colonies  waa  taken  early  in  1890,  vhen  a  Conference,  consisting  of 
representatives  from  each  of  the  seven  colonies  of  Australasia,  was  hold 
in  the  Parliament  House,  Melbourne.  The  Canference  met  on  the  6th 
February,  thirteen  members  being  present,  comprising  two  representatives 
from  each  of  the  colonies,  except  Western  Australia,  which  sent  only  on& 
Mt,  Duncan  Gillies,  Premier  of  Victoria,  was  elected  Preaident,  Seven 
meetings  were  held,  the  qnestion'  of  -  feder^tiop  being  discussed  at  con- 
siderable length  ;  and  in  the  end  the  Conference  adopted  an  address  to 
the  Queen,  expressing  their  loyalty  and  attachment,  and  submitting 
certain  resolutions  which  affirmed  the  desirability  of  on  early  union 
under  the  Crown  of  the  Australian  colonies  on  principles  just  to  all, 
sng^gested  that  the  remoter  Australasian  colonies  should  be  entitled  tb 
admission  upon  terms  to  be  afterwards  agreed  upon,  and  recomuiendra 
that  steps  should  be  taken  for  the  appointment  of  del^^t^a  to  ft 
National  Australasian  Convention,  to  consider  and  Import  npon  an 
adequate  scheme  for  a  Federal  Constitution. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  that  resolution,  delegates  were- 
appointed  by  the  AoBtralasian  Parliaments,  and  on  the  2nd  March, 
1891,  the  National  Australasian  Convention  commenced  ito  sittings 
in  the  Legislative  Assembly  Chambers,  Sydney,  havintt  been  convened 
at  the  instance  Of  Mr.  James  Munro,  the  Premier  of  Victoria.  ITiero 
were  forty-five  members  of  the  Convention  altogether.  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland,  'Hismania,  and  Western  Australia  (which 
hod  only  recently  been  placed  in  possesaion  of  the  privilege  of 
Reroonsible  Oovemment)  each  sending  seven  delegates,  and  Ne«r 
Zealand  three.  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  then  Premier  of  the  mother  colony, 
was  unanimously  elected  President  of  the  Convention ;  Mr.  F.  W. 
Webb,  Clerk  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  New  South  Wales,  wm 
appointed  Secretary ;  Sir  Somuel  Griffith,  Premier  of  Queensland,  was 
elected  Vice-President ;  and  Mr.  (later  Sir)  J.  P.  Abbott,  Speaker  of  t*M> 
New  South  Wales  Legislative  Assembly,  was  elected  Chairman  of 
Committees. 

A  series  of  resolutions  waa  moved  by  the  President,  Sir  Henry 
Parkes,  setting  forth  certain  principles  necessary  to  establish  and  secure 
an  enduring  foundation  for  the  structure  of  a  Federal  Government, 
and  approving  of  the  framing  of  a  Federal  Constitution ;  and  after 
discussion  and  amendment,  the  resolutions  were  finally  adopted, 
affirming  the  following  principles  :— 

1.  The  powers  and  rights  of  existing  colonies  to  remain  intact, 

except  as  regards  such  powers  as  it  may  be  neoessary  to  hand 
over  to  the  Federal  Government. 

2.  No  alteratioB  to  bo  made  is  State  bousdaries  without  Ui* 

cmsent  ol  the  LegitlatBree  of  soc^  Staltes,  as  well  as.  of  the 
Fedenl  Parliament 

3.  Trade  between  the  federated  cotoniea  to  b6  absolutely  free^ 
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4.  fower  to  imptaeCiutnua  and.ExiiiK  Dati»  to  reet -irhh  tba 

Federal  Oovemnunt  and.  PsFliaineDt. 
6.  Military  and  Naval  Defence  Forces  to  be  under  one  oMunaiidi 
6.  Tb»  Federal  Constitution:  to  make:  pravisitin  to  enaUe  eadi  State 

to  make  ameadmenti  in  its  .Oi»uitlbiitioB  if  Deoeaury  for  the 

pnrpowe  of  IWeiatioD. 
Fnrther  reeolatione  approved  of  thn  framing  of  a  Federal  ContttitntioD 
vkiah  abonld  eBtafalish  aSenate  and  a  Howe  of  RepreeentatiTea~tke 
btter  to  poaaeM  the  sole  power  of  originating  money  Bills ;  abo  a 
Fadernl  &aprttDa  Court  vi  Appeal,  and  an  EseoativB  coneUting  at  a 
OovemoT'Oeneral,  with  Booh  pcraonH  u  might  be  appointed  his  adTisen. 
On  tba  ftlst  March,  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  aa  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  OcRMtitutional  Machinery,  bnnight  ap  a  draft  Conatitntion  Billi 
which  wai  folly  and  carefully  coosidered  by  the  Conrention  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  adopted  od  the  9tfa  April,  whmt  tb* 
OonTenCion  was  formally  dwolved. 

The  Bill  of  1891  aroneed  no  popular  enthnaioHm,  and  parliamentarj 
MactiDin  to  its  provisions  was  not  aoaght  in  any  of  tbe  colonies  ;  thns 
federation  fell  into  the  backgroand  of  politics. 

At  tine  juncture  a  sectiim  o£  the  public  began  to  eTbibit  an  active 
JBtereet  in  the  cause,  which  seemed  in  danger  of  being  tenipoFariLy 
kat  throi^  the  neglect  of  politiciane.  PuUic  Assodations  showed 
nmpathy  with  the  movement,  and  Federation  Leagues  were  {xtgaxoaaA 
to  djaccae  the  Bill  uid  to  urge  the  importanoe  of  federal  union  up<w 
tbe  people.  A  coaferaiice  of  delegates  from  Federation  Leagues  and 
simitBr  Aseociaticms  in  Kew  South  Wales  and  Victoria  was  called  at 
Corowa  in  1S93.  Hw  moat  important  au^estimi  made  at  this  Confer- 
enoe  was  that  tbe  Conatitntion  should  be  framed  by  a  Convention  to  be 
directly  elected  by  the  people  of  each  colony  for  that  purpose.  This 
new  propoeal  attracted  tlie  &vourable  attention  of  Hr.  G.  H.  £eid,  then 
Presnier  of  New  South  Wales,  who  perceived  that  a  greater  meaaure  of 
snoeesB  could  be  secured  by  enlisting  the  active  sympathy  and  aid.  of 
the  riectors,  and  who  bnnight  the  printaple  to  the  test  in  1695.  In 
Janaary  c^  that  year  he  invited  the  Premien  of  the  other  coleuies  te 
meet  in  oonferenoe  tat  the  purpose  of  devising  a  definite  and 
ooDcerted  sohene  of  action.  At  this  Conference,  which  was  held  at 
Hobait,  all  the  Australasian  colonies  except  New  Zealand  were 
repnaented.  It  was  decided  to  ask  the  farliament  of  each  colony  to 
pasa  a  Bill  enabling  tiie  electora  qualified  to  vote  for  members  of  Uie 
unrer  House  to  chooee  tea  persons  to  represent  the  ocdony  on  a 
Fedsval  CoDvention.  The  work  of  the  Convention,  it  was  determined, 
should  be  the  fraaring  of  a  Federal  Constitution,  to  be  eabmitted,  in 
the  first  iastanoe,  to  the  local  Parliamonta  for  suggested  amendment^ 
vad,  after  fintd  adoption  by  tbe  Convention,  to  the  electon  of  the 
vstioBs  ookmies  for  their  approval  by  means  of  the  referendum. 

In  1896  a  People's  Federal  Convention,  an  nnoStaal  gatJMruig  o£ 
d«legat«B  frma  various  Australian  organisatims,  met  at  Bathurat  to 
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diRinM  tiw  Commoaweattk  Bill  in  6mtmi,  aad  by  its  nambMV  and 
entbusiasm  gave  roluablasTidenoa  oS  tkia.  inor—ing  popnkrity  of  tho 

St  wmidBBW  vitfa  tiw  molntiaiu  et  tha  Coavaotion  of  1895, 
BnoWtif  A«t«  were  piiwwl  daring  ths  foUowiug  yeae  by  New  Sonth 
Wales,  victoria,  South  Auetraliii,  TainuuM*,  ani  Western  AuBtnlia; 
■ul  wwe  brought  iato  opemtion  I^  proolamRtioii  oa  the  1th  Jaunary, 
l£97.  Meanwhile  Queenaland  beM  alotd  from  tba  movemeDt,  after 
aevenl  atteaaptt  to  i^ree  on  the  question  of  tite  repr«eentation  of  the 
Cdta/ay.  The  Coaveation  met  in  Adelaide,  Mr.  C.  G.  Kingston,  Fraouer 
al  SmUh  Australia,  being  electad  Fremdent ;  and  Sir  Richard  Baker, 
Riesidant  of  tlie  L^islatave  CoDnoil  of  Sonth  Australia,  Cbainnan  of 
OoramiMMi ;  whUe  Mr.  Sdmund  Barton,  Q.G.,  one  of  the  r^ireamita* 
tivea  at  the  mothar  cxiloay,  and  a  gentlaiaui  who  had  taken  a  deep 
interest  in  the  movement,  acted  as  leader  of  the  Convention.  The 
final  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  on  the  33rd  April,  when  a  draft 
OenatitBtiDn  was  adopted  for  the  ocmsidaration  of  the  various  Parlia- 
ments,  and  at  a  fi»inal  meeting  on  the  fith  May,  the  ConventioQ 
adjourned  nntil  the  2Qd  September.  On  that  t^te  the  deiegatea 
re  aawmbted  in  Sydney,  and  debated  the  Bill  in  the  li^t  oE  stiggeetions 
made  by  the  L^islatnrea  of  the  federating  colonies.  In  the  oooraa 
of  Uie  prooeedings,  it  was  announced  that  Queen^and  desired  to  coaw 
within  the  propoeed  union  ;  and,  in  view  of  this  development,  and  in 
order  to  give  further  oppcn^ni^  for  the  consideration  of  the  Bill,  ths 
Convention  again  adjonmed.  Ths  third  and  final  session  was  opeaod 
in  Melbourne  on  the  20tii  January,  ISdS,  the  Colony  of  Queenahmd 
being  still  unrepresented  ;  and,  aft«r  furthw  OMieideratioQ,  the  Draft 
Bill  was  finally  adopted  by  the  Convemtion  oo  the  16tJt  March  for  anb- 
mienion  to  the  people. 

In  its  main  provisions  tJie  Bill  of  ISftS  faUowiad  geaenally  ti^%  ti 
ISftl,  yet  widiaome  very  importantalterataons.  It  pwyoaed  to  ostahliah, 
under  the  Crown,  a  federal  union  of  the  Anatralaaian  colonies,  to  ba 
designated  the  Oommonwealth  ot  Anstrsiia.  A  Federal  Ezacntiva 
OoBBCil  was  created,  to  be  presided  over  by  a  Oovemor-General  appointed 
by  the  Queen.  The  Legislature  was  to  consist  of  two  Houms — a  Seoata^ 
in  which  each  colony  joining  the  Federation  at  its  inception  was  ooooaded 
the  equal  representation  of  six  members  ;andaHoaseirfReppesentativa^ 
to  consist  of,  as  nearly  an  possible,  twioe  the  number  of  Senaten,  to 
wfiic^  the  provinces  were  to  send  niNnbera  in  proportion  to  poputatioBt 
with  a  miuimam  number  of  five  reprosentativea  for  eadi  of  the  original 
fedenting  states.  The  principle  of  payment  ctf  mombera  was  ad^>tod 
for  the  S«nate  aa  well  as  for  the  Uoase  of  RepresentatiTea,  the  honoruium 
being  fixed  at  £400  per  annnm.  The  nominative  prinoiple  for  the 
Upper  Honae  waa  rqectad,  both  Hawses  beii^  electiva,  on  a  snffinge 
similar  to  that  eziatuig  in  each  colony  for  the  popular  OhaMber  at  the 
fouadatiMi  of  the  OonuDonwealtii.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  Mt  to  the 
Vedacal  Farliament  to  estaUiah  a  fadeval  franofaiae,  whieh,  bawevei; 
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ooold  only  opwata  in  tiie  dirsotion  (tf  the  extmuios,  not  the  reatriotion, 
of  tnj  ot  the  RiMiting  privilegw  of  the  individnal  oolomea ;  so  tbftt  in 
tboM  States  wheie  the  fnnchiBe  has  been  granted  to  women  tlieir  right 
ta  rate  cannot  be  withdrawn  by  tiie  central  autbtvity  to  long  as  adult 
aofiage  prevails.  While  the  Houae  of  Bepreseotativee  was  to  be  elected 
lar  a  penod  of  throe  years,  Senators  were  to  be  appointed  for  twice  that 
tarai,  i»\}Tisian  being  made  for  the  retirement  of  half  their  number 
emy  third  jear.  The  o^itel  of  the  Oommonwealth  was  to  be  eetab- 
Inhed  in  federal  tertitory. 

Wamily  received  in  Victoria,  South  Australia,  and  Tasmania,  the 
Kn  was  viewed  scHoewhat  ooldly  by  a  section  of  the  people  of  New 
Seath  W^es,  and  this  feeling  rapidly  devdi^ied  into  one  of  aotiTe 
hestili^,  the  main  paints  of  objactioa  being  the  financial  proTirions, 
equal  representatitm  in  the  Senate,  and  the  difficulty  which  the  lai^r 
eolonies  most  experienoe  in  securing  an  amendment  of  the  CoostitutiMi 
in  the  event  of  a  contlict  with  the  smaller  States.  So  f^  as  the  other 
ttJonisa  were  concerned,  it  was  evident  that  the  Bill  wasaafe,  and 
public  attention  throughout  Australasia  was  riveted  on  New  Soutii 
Wales,  where  a  fierce  political  contest  was  raging,  which  it  wm 
lecogEdsed  would  decide  the  tmte  of  the  measure  for  the  time  being. 
The  fears  expressed  by  its  advocates  were  not  so  much  in  regard  to 
aeouring  a  majority  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  as  to  whether  the  statutorr 
nomber  of  80,000  votes  necessary  for  its  acceptance  would  be  reaebed. 
^Hieae  fears  proved  to  be  well  founded ;  for  on  the  3rd  June,  1898, 
liie  result  of  the  referendum  in  New  South  Wales  showed  71,995  votes 
in  bvour  of  the  Bill,  and  66,228  against  it,  and  it  w&a  accordingly  lost. 
In  Yictoris,  Tasmooia,  and  South  Australia,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Bill  was  accepted  by  triumphant  majorities.  Western  Australia  did 
not  put  it  to  the  vote ;  indeed,  it  was  useless  to  do  so,  aa  the  Enabling 
Act  of  that  colony  only  provided  for  joining  a  Federation  of  whidi 
New  South  Wales  should  form  apart. 

^le  Qxistmce  <^  such  a  strong  opposition  to  the  Bill  in  the  mother 
colony  convinced  even  its  most  seoions  advocates  that  »Hne  changes 
would  have  to  be  made  in  the  ConstitutiDn  before  it  would  be  accepted 
by  the  people ;  consequently,  although  the  general  election  in  New 
SoBth  Wales,  held  six  or  seven  weeks  later,  was  fought  on  the  Federal 
inne^  yet  the  opposing  parties  seemed  to  occupy  somewhat  the  same 
groond,  and  the  question  narrowed  itself  down  to  one  as  to  which 
cfaoold  be  entrusted  with  the  negotiations  to  be  conducted  on  behalf  ol 
the  otdony  with  the  view  to  securing  a  modification  of  the  objectionable 
fsaturea  of  the  Bill  Ibe  new  Parliament  decided  to  adc^t  the 
procedure  of  sending  the  Premier,  Mr.  Beid,  into  conference,  aimed 
with  »  series  of  resolutions  affirming  its  desire  to  brii^  about  the 
GOBj^tioD  of  federal  union,  but  asking  the  other  colonise  to  ^ree  to 
the  reoonsideraticm  of  the  provisions  which  were  most  gener^y  objected ' 
to  in  New  South  Waist.  As  they  left  the  Assembly,  these  resolutions 
sabmitted — first,  that,  with  «qaal  rspresentation  in  the  Senate,  the 
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thre&'fifths  majority  at  the  jotat  Bitting  of  tbe  two  Houses  should  give 
way  to  a  simple  majority,  or  the  jcdnt  sitting  be  r^laoed  by  &  proriaioii. 
for  a  oation&l  referendum ;  aeoond,  that  the  claose  making  it  incviabent 
upon  the  Federal  Government  to  raise,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  need* 
of  the  States,  £S  for  every  £1  derived  frran  Ouatoma  and  Excisa 
Dutiea  for  its  own  purposes,  and  thos  ensurintt  a  very  high  tarifl^ 
should  be  eliminated  from  the  Bill  ;  third,  that  the  ute  of  the  Federal 
Capital  should  be  fixed  within  the  boundaries  of  N'ew- South  Wales ; 
fourth,  that  better  provision  ehonld  be  made  against  the  alteration  oC 
tbe  boundaries  of  a  State  «ithout>  its  own  catinent ;  fifth,  that  the  nse 
of  inland  rivers  for  the  purposes  of  water  conservation  and  irrigatiotl 
should  be  more  clearly  saf^iuarded ;  aiicth,  that  all  money  Bills  should 
be  dealt  with  in  tbe  Bame  majmer  as  Taxation  and  Appropriation 
Bills ;  and  seventh,  that  appeals  from  the  Supreme  Courts  of  th« 
States  should  uniformly  he  taken,  either  to  the  Privy  Council  or  to  the 
Federal  High  Court,  and  not  indisoriminstely  to  either ;  while  the 
House  ftlso  invit«d  further  inquiry  into  the  financial  provisions  of  the> 
Bill,  although  avowing  its  willingness  to  accept  these  provisiotis  if  in 
other  respects  the  Bill  were  amended.  These  were  all  the  resolutions 
submitted  by  the  Government  to  the  House,  bnt  the  Assembly 
appended  others  in  respect  to  the  alteration  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
number  of  Senators,  submitting,  on  the  first  of  these  points,  that  an 
alteration  of  the  C<»tatitutioo  should  take  efibct,  if  approved  by  both 
Houses  and  a  national  referendum ;  that  a  proposed  alteration  should 
be  submitted  to  the  national  referendum,  if  affirmed  in  two  succeeding 
sessions  by  an  absolute  majority  in  one  House,  and  rejected  by  the  other  ; 
and  that  no  proposed  alteration,  transferring  to  the  Commonwealth  any 
powers  retained  by  a  State  at  the  establishment  of  the  federation,  should 
take  effect  in  that  State,  unless  approved  by  a  majority  of  electors 
voting  therein ;  and,  oo  the  second  point,  that  the  number  of  Senators 
should  be  increased  from  six  to  not  less  than  eight  for  each  State. 

The  Legislative  Council  adopted  the  resolutions  with  sosoe  important 
ameudment«,  discarding  the  st^^gestaon  in  the  first  resolution  for  & 
natiooal  referendum ;  submitting  that  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  be  established  at  Sydney ;  more  clearly  preserving  tho 
rights  of  the  people  of  the  colony  to  the  use  of  the  waters  of  its  inland 
rivws  for  purposes  of  water  conservation  tmd  irrigation ;  carrying  all 
appeals  from  the  Supreme  Courts  of  the  States  to  the  Privy  Council ; 
and  declining  to  affirm  its  preparedness  to  aocept  the  financial  sofaemA 
embodied  in  the  Bill.  Further,  the  House  suggested  that  the  plan  of 
aabmitting  proposed  alteratjcms  of  tho  Constitution  to  tbe  people  by 
meuis  of  the  referendum  should  be  altered,  and  that  no  rights  or  pmwers 
retained  by  a  State  should  be  afterwards  transferred  to  the  Common- 
wealth without  the  conjsent  of  both  Honaes  of  Parliament  of  that  State. 
Tha  Hew  Sooth  Wales  Premier  decided  to  submit  the  reaolutions  cf 
both  Houses  to  the  Other  Premiers  in  conference,  attaching,  however, 
greater  importance  to  those  of  the  Asaambly,  as  embodying  tha  sitm- 
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o(  a  Hotise  which  had  jast  ntnrned  from  the  counti?.  This  confereoce 
vu  held  in  Metbounie  at  the  end  of  January,  1899,  Queensland  being 
tepresented ;  and  an  agreement  was  airived  At,  whereby  it  waa  decided 
tMt,  in  the  event  of  a  disagreement  between  the  tvo  Honsea  of  Fartia- 
mmt,  the  decision  of  an  absolnto  majority  of  the  members  of  thetwo 
Houses  should  be  filial;  that  th«  proTlsion  for  the  letention  by  the 
Commonwealth  of  only  ono-ffiurth  of  the  Oustoms  and  Excise  revenUB 
might  be  altered  or  repealed  at  the  end  of  ten  yeat^  another  clause 
being  added,  permitting  tiie  Parliament  to  grant  tinanolal  assiBtMice  to 
a  State  ;  that  no  alterations  in  the  boundaries  of  &  Sbtte  abonld  be 
made  without  the  approval  of  the  people  as  weJl  as  of  the  Pariiament  of 
that  State  ;  and  that  the  seat  of  Oovemment  should  be  in  New  South 
Wales,  at  snch  place,  at  least  100  milea  from  Sydney,  as  might  be 
determined  by  tlra  Federal  Pariiament,  and  within  an  area  of  1 00  aqnare 
miles  of  territory,  to  be  acquired  by  Hie  Comrotmwealth,  it  being  pro- 
vided that  the  Parliament  should  sit  at  Melbourne  until  it  met  at  the 
wat  of  Government.  A  special  session  of  the  New  South  Wales 
Parliament  was  cunvened  to  deal  wit^  this  agreement,  and  the 
L^islative  Assembly  passed  an  Enabling  Bill,  referring  the  amended 
ConstitntioR  to  the  electees.  The  Council,  however,  amended  the 
KU  demanding — first,  the  postponement  of  the  referendum  for  a 
period  of  three  montJis ;  second,  making  it  necessary  for  the  minimum 
vote  cast  fn  favour  trf  l^e  Bill  to  be  one-fOurth  of  the  total 
number  of  electors  on  the  roll ;  third,  deferring  the  entrance  of  New 
Scnth  Wales  into  the  Federation  nntil  Queenaland  should  come  in. 
These  amendments  were  not  accepted  fay  the  Assembly,  and  a  conference 
between  representatives  of  the  two  Houses  was  arranged ;  but  this 
proved  abortive,  and  twelve  new  members  were  appointed  to  the  Upper 
House  in' order  to  secure  the  pasaage  of  the  Bill.  This  course  had  the 
eSiwt  desired  by  tbe  Oovemment ;  for  the  Oouncil  passed  the  Bill  on 
the  19th  April,  an  amendment  postponing  the  referendum  for  mght 
weeks  being  accepted  by  the  Assembly.  The  Bill  received  its  final 
assent  on  the  23nd  April,  and  the  30th  June  following  was  appointed 
as  the  date  of  the  referendum.  The  poll  resulted  in  a  majority  of 
24,679  in  fevoor  of  the  Kll,-  tbe  votes  recorded  for  and  against  being 
107,420  and  62,741  nnpectively.  Soath  Australia  on  the  39th  April 
had  i«~affirmed  its  acceptance  of  the  Bill  by  a  majority  of  48,937  votes, 
in  Victoria  it  was  again  passed  with  a  majority  irf  143,648  nn  the 
27th  July,  while  on  tbe  same  data  the  Bill  passed  in  Tasmania  with  a 
margin  in  its  hvonr  of  13,646  votes.  Queensland  adapted  themf>asure 
tm  the  2nd  September  by  a  majority  of  6,31€.  Westewi  Australia  still 
hni^  back,  but  at  a  referendum  taken  on  tbe  Slst  July,  1900,  the  Bill 
was  accepted  with  the  decisive  majority  of  3S,109  votes. 

llumgbthe  KlI  was  favourably  reoeived  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment,  certain  amendments,  the  most  important  of  i^tch  referred  to  the 
a}^>eal  to  the  Privy  Council,  were  proposed  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the 
Secretary  dt  State  for  the  Colonies.     At  a  Pramier's  Conferfnce,  held 
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in  S/doey  kt  tha  end  of  jAQu^ry,  it  vm  decided  ie  Mod  delegates  to 
Eigkod  flrotn  eftcli  oE  tbe  faJe»tiag  oolonie*,  vho  were  to  give  their 
oint  support  to  the  Bill,  bat  were  not  to  oonsent  to  any  hm^ndmant  of 
its  prorisioos.  The  six  del^;atm  arrived  in  BogUad  in  March,  1900, 
Mid  a  series  of  oouferenoee  took  pUoe  amongst  themselves,  and  also 
with  offioers  representing  the  Imperial  Government.  The  most  serioua 
groaod  of  contention  w^s  Olause  74,  whiofa  prohibited  appeals  to  Her 
lilajeety  in  Council  in  matters  involving  the  intarpreiation  of  the 
Constittntion  of  the  Commonwealth  or  of  a  State  unless  the  public 
interests  of  other  parts  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions  were  ooaoemed. 
On  all  other  questions  the  right  of  appeal  from  Supreme  Courts  of  the 
States,  as  well  as  from  the  Federal  High  Court,  was  left  untouched. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  proposed  that,  notwithstanding  anything  in  the 
Constitution,  the  prerogative  of  Her  Majesty  of  granting  specif  leave  to 
(4>peal  might  be  exercised  with  respoct  to  anyjudgment  or  order  of  Uie 
High  Court  of  the  Commonwealth  or  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  any 
State.  In  other  words,  the  Secretary  of  State  insisted  that  Clause  74 
should  be  amended  so  as  to  maintain  the  royal  prerogative  as  to  ^peala 
on  constitutioubtl  questions  as  well  as  other  matters,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  promised  a  re-constituted  Court  of  Appeal  for  the  Empire  in 
which  the  Australian  Colonies  would  find  representation.  The  delegatea 
opposed  most  strongly  the  submission  of  oonstitutional  disputes  to  the 
decision  of  the  Privy  Council  under  any  pretext.  A  compromise,  sup- 
ported by  four  of  the  six  delegates,  was  therefore  agreed  upon,  by  which 
the  consent  of  the  Executive  Government  or  Governments  was  made  a 
necessary  condition  precedent  to  an  appeal  from  the  High  Court  to  the 
Privy  Council  on  constitutional  questions.  The  new  arrangement, 
however,  evoked  such  hostile  criticism  in  the  colonies  that  the  ^^mierk 
cabled  a  rejection  of  it.  A  fresh  compromise  was  thereupon  arrived  at, 
by  which  it  was  determined  that  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Privy 
Council,  where  a  constitutional  point  purely  Australian  in  character 
was  involved,  might  be  granted  at  the  pleasure  of  the  High  Court.  By 
this  settlement  the  finality  of  the  deciaionB  of  the  High  Court  upon 
matters  of  oonstituijonal  interpretation  is  preserved.  The  arrangement 
proved  satisfact-ory  to  both  sides,  and  the  amendment  was  accepted  by 
the  legislatures  of  the  federating  colonies.  Thenceforward  no  further 
objectlonwasmadetothepasHngof  the  measure,  audit  received  the  roya) 
assent  on  the  9th  July. 

Lord  Hopetoun,  who  had  formerly  occupied  the  position  of  Governor 
of  Victoria,  was  ^pointed  first  Governor- General  of  the  Coimuon- 
wealth  of  Australia,  and  arrived  in  Sydney  on  the  15th  December. 
Meanwhile,  by  royal  proclamation,  the  first  day  of  January,  1901,  was 
fixed  on  as  the  date  of  inauguration  of  the  new  Commonwealth.  The 
first  Federal  Ministry  was  formed  under  the  leadwship  of  Mr.  (now  Sir) 
E.  BHion,  and  was  composed  of  the  following  membnra : — 

Mr.  (now  Sir)  E.  Barton  (K.S,  W.),  Prime  Ministerand  Minister  of  State 
forSxtemal  Affairs;  Sir  William  Lyne(N.8.W.),MiuiatarofStateE(tr 
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Hum  Affiun;  EUr  Qwixgb  Turner  (Tio.),  Trtunirer;  Mr.  Alfred 
D»kin  (Vic),  Attomey-Qeneml  and  Minkter  for  Justice  ;  Sf  r.  C.  C. 
Kii^prtoii(8.A.},  MmiBt«rfurTnuleaDdCuBton)B)Su-J.  K.  Dickson (Q.), 
Mimata-  for  JJafetioe ;  Sir  John  Forreet  (W.A.),  FoHtmaBter-OennW. 
Mr.  R.  S.  0'Coaiiior(N.aW.),  and  Mr.  (now  Sir)  N.  E.  Lewia  (Tm.) 
van  ttlas  appoiDtad  as  MinisterB  witliout  portfolio,  the  former  oooupying 
tke  poiitioD  of  Vice-President  of  the  Executive  Couadl.  A  fe^  da>B 
later  Sir  James  DickBOO  died  after  a  short  illneas,  and  the  portfolio  of 
Uinistn-  of  Defenoe  was  aasigned  to  Sir  John  Forrest,  while  Mr.  3.  G. 
Drake,  who  held  office  as  PoBtmaster-Qeneml  of  Queensland,  was 
a{)pcHDtad  to  a  BimiUr  position  in  the  Federal  Ezeoutiva  Mr.  Lewis- 
ualj  held  office  in  the  Commonwealth  Cabinet  until  the  Federal 
electiona  had  taken  place,  when  he  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  hj  Sir 
I%ilip  0.  Fjsh.  The  Mioistry  as  above  constituted  was  sworn  in  oik 
the  1st  JMnoar;,  1901,  the  ceremony  taking  place  in  a  specially-erected 
pariliitm  in  the  Centennial  Park,  Sydney  The  festivities  in  couneotioa. 
vith  this  epoch-making  event  in  Austmliau  history  lasted  for  several 
dsjs,  additional  intereet  being  lent  to  the  proceedings  by  the  preamoe 
of  d^achments  of  troops  from  Great  Britain,  India,  and  the  vaiiouB 
prarinoes  of  Australasia.  The  death  oF  Queen  Yiotoria,  which  took 
plane  QQ  the  22nd  January,  1901,  possesses  a  melancholy  interest  for 
these  States  from  the  fact  that  one  of  the  last  great  public  acts  of  the 
daceaaed  sovereign  was  the  signing  of  the  proclamation  establishing  the 
Oonunimwealth.  Under  the  Constitution,  the  control  of  Customs  and 
JEzoIk  in  the  various  States  parsed  over  to  the  Federal  authority  with 
the  inauguration  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  attention  was  at  onc& 
derated  to  placing  matters  in  connection  with  these  servioes  in  working 
onl«r.  The  taking  over  of  the  postal  administratioas  of  the  States  was 
DDt  finally  dealt  with  till  the  1st  March,  and  the  same  date  saw  the 
innsfer  of  the  Defence  Departments,  These  were  the  only  divisions 
of  Sts(te  administmtioa  over  which  the  Common vrealth  Government 
t^tonght  oeoesaary  to  assump  control,  though  the  Coustitutioa  rendered 
it  permiiisible  to  take  over  lighthouses,  lightahipe,  baaoous,  buoys,  and 
qnanuitine,  by  the  simple  aot  of  prooUimiog  the  dMee,  and  without- 
f  nnher  lagialation. 

As  it  was  neceatary  for  the  Federal  elections  to  take  place  early  in 
1901,  much  detail  work  was  cast  upon  the  Ministry  in  the  shape  of 
amogiog  for  the  various  preliminaries  in  con&eotian  with  recording 
the  TDtee  in  the  tax  States.  In  the  first  Parliament  each  State  letufned 
■iz  membere  to  the  Senate,  while  section  26  of  the  Constitution  provided 
for  the  number  f£  rt^reeentativee  in  the  Lower  House  as  follows : — 
Nmt  Sontb  Waks,  26  \  Victoria,  23  ;  Queensland,  9  ;  South  Australia, 
7 ;  Western  Australia,  5  ;  Tasmania,  6.  Parliament  may  increase  or 
diioiniah  the  number  of  members,  provided  that  it  does  not  alter  the 
pn^MKtion  of  membara  to  Senators,  and  does  not  bring  the  number  (rf 
lownhars  returned  from  an  origiuEd  State  below  five.  The  chief  interest 
iu  ftie  fkctiona  settled  round  the  question  of  ths  fiscal  polioyof  (he  nev 
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ComiDonwealth.  When  tlte  Constitution  Act  vas  under  oonsideratioD, 
the  problem  ftrose  of  ensuriug  a  sufficient  Castonia  Revenue  to  enable 
each  State  to  receive  back  from  the  Federal  Treasurer  on  atnouDt 
eqoal  to  what  ita  own  receipts  would  have  been,  lens  the  net  expenditure 
of  the  Commonwealth.  This  necessity  was  met  by  the  "Braddon  Clause," 
as  section  87  tras  called,  providing  that  during  a  period  of  ten  years 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  thereafter  until 
further  legislative  action  is  taken  by  Parliament,  not  more  than 
one-fonrth  of  the  net  revenue  of  the  Commonwealth  from  Customs  and 
Excise  shall  be  apphed  annually  towards  Commonwealth  Expenditure. 
'Die  balance  of  three-fourths  is  to  be  returned  to  the  States,  or  applied 
towards  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  debts  of  the  several  Stat«s 
taken  over  by  the  Commonwealth.  Under  these  circumstances  It  was 
recc^ised  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  raise  a  revenue,  certainly  oyer 
£6,000,000  and  mor«  probaWy  approxiniating  £8,500,000,  so  that  the 
-States  should  be  recouped  in  the  manner  indicated.  It  was,  thereforei, 
-apparent  that  the  elections  conld  not  be  contested  on  a  clear^ut 
Freetrade-Frotection  issue,  and  the  parties  divided  on  the  question  as 
*0  whether  the  tariff  should  be  revenue- producing  alone,  or  of  a  more  or 
less  protective  character.  The  Prime  Minister,  in  his  official  declaration 
of  miniaterial  policy,  announced  himself  in  favour  of  a  tariff  that  would 
yield  revenue  without  destroying  industries,  or  a  policy  of  "  moderate 
protection."  The  fiscal  issue  was  made  most  prominent  in  New  South 
Wales  and  Victoria,  although  in  the  other  States  more  or  less  powerful 
oi^ganisations  ranged  themselves  on  either  side.  Representatives  of 
labour,  for  the  most  part,  took  up  an  independent  position. 

The  elections  were  conducted  as  provided  by  the  diSerent  State  laws. 
Each  State  VDt«d  as  one  constituency  for  the  Senate,  and  in  TaamaniSi 
and  South  Australia  the  same  procedure  was  adopted  in  voting  for  the 
House  of  Repreaontativee.  The  elections  took  place  on  the  29th  and 
30th  March,  each  of  the  opposing  parties  claiming  lite  victory  when  the 
final  results  were  published.  From  the  declared  policy  of  the  candidates 
it  ajHieared  probable  that  the  protectionists  would  have  a  majority  in 
the  Lower  House,  while  the  "  re  venue- tariflSsts"  had  a  stronger  hand  in 
the  Senate.  The  attitude  of  the  Labour  Party,  which  had  secured  23 
-seats  in  the  two  Houses,  was  now  of  prime  importance,  but  a  semi- 
official statement  from  one  of  their  number  made  it  clear  that  the  party 
intended  to  "  retain  the  balance  of  power  and  use  their  strengtJi  onlv 
to  defeat  a  government  which  refasea  to  obey  the  will  of  the  people. 
In  addition  to  completing  arrangements  for  the  mechanical  working  of 
both  Houses,  preliminary  action  with  regard  to  the  framing  of  a  tariff 
Itad  to  be  initiated  in  the  interval  between  the  elections  and  the  meeting 
of  Parliament.  The  Prime  HinistAr  was  also  called  upon  to  deu 
with  queotiona  affecting  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  New  Hebrides, 
and  the  ownership  of  Kei^elen  Island,  and  the  policy  pursued  is 
these  matters  showed  that  the  Commonwealth  was  prepared  to  take 
cogniaanoe  fd  sabjecta  that  lay  oateide  the  dominion  of  Australia.    Thia 
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develi^»ieBt  met  witli  some  adverse  CEriticuni,  but,  generally  ipeokiog; 
Uh  intFodnolioa  into  AuBtralioa  politics  of  »  more-extouded  range 
t  intereats   uid  a  broader  aapect  of  national  life  was  hailed   with 


Thfl  ceranMay  of  opening  \he  firat  aeeaion  of  the  firat  Federal  Farlia- 
Meat  of  the  Commonwealth  took  place  on  the  9th  May,  1901,  in  the 
ExUltttion  Building  at  Melbourne^  which  had  been  specially  decorated 
tor  die  ocoaaitm.  Under  oonunisaion  from  fiis  Majesty  King  Edward 
VIL,  Bis  Royal  Highneas  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  and  York  formally 
opened  the  Parliament  and  in  his  speech  from  the  throne,  reference 
vu  made  to  His  Majesty's  deep  intereaf  in  the  oonsnmmatioa  of  Aus- 
tralian onioD,  and  eloquent  testiniCMiy  was  given  to  the  loyalty  and 
devotion  of  lite  Colonies  to  the  Empire.  On  the  same  day  the  Senate 
d«cted  Sir  Biohard  Chaffey  Baker,  ot  South  Australia,  as  its  lirst 
l^tmdent,  while  the  House  of  RBpresentatives  elected  Mr.  Frederick 
William  Holder,  also  of  South  Australia,  as  Speaker.  The  Governor- 
Ceoeral  delivered  his  speech  to  members  of  both  Houses  on  the  follow- 
ing  day,  in  which  an  outline  vas  given,  of  the  policy  of  the  Comiaou- 
■Kalth.  In  additi<m  to  proposals  necessary  for  adapting  the  recently- 
transferred- Customs  and  Excise,  Foats  and  Telegraphs,  and  Defenc»- 
Departmenta  to  the  new  conditions,  meaeures  covering  a  wide  rsjige  of 
nl^eota  were  promised.  Bills  establishing  a  High  Court  of  Australia, 
a  Comoiisaion  for  liie  execution  and  maintenance  of  the  provisions  ot' 
Um  Constitution  relating  to  Trade  and  Commerce,  and  for  regulating: 
the  PaUic  Service  of  the  Federation  were  included  in  the  first  part  of 
the  Government  programme,  and  the  selection  of  the  site  for  a  Federal 
c^tal  was  looked  upon  sa  a  matter  of  comparative  ui'gency.  As. 
ragards  the  fiscal  policy,  it  waa  stated  tJiat  "  The  fiscal  proposals  of  ooy 
Govenmtent  must  be  largely  dependent  on  the  financial  exigencies  of* 
lite  States.  The  adoption  of  ibe  existing  tariff  of  any  one  of  these - 
States  is  impracticable,  and  woold  be  unfair.  To  seoure  a  reasonably 
sal&dent  return  ot  surplus  revenue  to  each  State,  bo  as  fully  to  observe 
the  inteation  of  the  Constitntaoo,  while  avoiding  unneoeesary  deetruc- 
tioB  of  Bouroee  trf  employment,  is  a  work  which  prohibits  a  rigid 
•dhotaioe  to  fiscal  theories.  Bevenue  must,  of  course,  be  the  first  con- 
iidecation,  bat  existing  tari%  have  in  all  States  given  rise  to  industries^ 
msny  of  which  are  so  subetsntial  that  my  advisers  consider  that  any 
ptdicy  tending  to  destroy  them  is  inadnuaaihle.  A  tariff  which  givea 
fair  consideration  to  tJieae  fautocs  most  neoeesarily  operate  protectively 
as  well  as  for  produotioa  of  revenue." 

KUs  were  also  prmnised  dealing  with  the  restriction  of  immigiaiion 
cf  AMatica,  and  the  diminution  and  gradual  abolition  of  the  introductioa 
af  labour  from  the  South  Sea  Islanda,  while  measures  were  stated  to  be 
<9  preparation  providing  for  oonoiljation  and  arbitration  in  oases  of 
udnttrial  dispstaa  exteadieg  beyond  the  limits  of  any  one  State,  ior 
the  miioem  adaunistraAuHi  of  the  law  relating  to  pateuu  and  inveu- 
tieut  tnd  for  a  uufcTOi  franohise  ia  ftU  fedenl  electknu.    Amongit 
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otirar'legialfttion  foreBhudowed,  but  not  desinieid  for  tmnedtete  eott' 
ai^eiMinn,  win  Bills  dealing  with  Old  Age  Feasiono,  Banking  Lam, 
Vederftl  Elections,  Navif^tion,  Shipping,  Qoarultina,  and  *.he  manage- 
ment of  State  Debts.  Reference  won  also  made,  and  attentiim  pnntied 
to.tlie  qiteation  of  the  relfttions  of  the  OommonwoBltli  vitfa  the  ielaiids 
of  the  Fadfic,  the  construction  (4  raihnya,  conneeting  th«  aastetu 
atates  ^vith  Wuteni  Australia,  And  allK)  the  yorthera  TenitoTf  ot 
South  Australia,  while  with  regard  to  the  latter  its  truMferenee  to  the 
Commonwealth  wm  also  projeoted.  Mention  was  also  made  <rf  sbch 
matters  as  the  strengthwiing  of  OommonWealth  detenoee,  the  aemmils- 
tion  of  postal  and  telegraph  rates,  and  iho  adc^ticm  of  snivera^  penny 
postage.  After  the  formal  opening  of  Parliament,  both  Hoases  ftd- 
.loumed  until  the  21et  Hay,  when  ^e  real  work  of  iiw  seasion  bagaa. 
Early  in  the  debate  on  the  Address  in  Reply  the  lAboUr  Party  ndsvd 
-the  question  of  a  "  White  Australia  "  by  moving  aniendm«ntfl  to  the 
'«B'ect  that  black  labour  on  the  sugar  plantations  of  Qaeenaland  and 
northern  New  Sonth  Wales  should  oease  at  once,  but  on  the  aeMraaoe 
being  given  that  the  Ministry  had  the  matter  under  eonsideMtion  the 
amendments  were  negatived.  The  address  was  finally  adopted  in  t^e 
Senat«  on  the  31st  May,  and  in  the  House  of  Repreamtativee  Oh  J«Be 
.5th,  and  the  way  was  then  clear  for  practical  legislation. 

The  first  measure  introdnoed  into  the  Hou«e  of  Repreeentativm  iWw 
the  Acts  of  Parliament  Int«q«etation  Bill  on  the  10th  May,  wMle  in 
the  Senate  leave  t»  introduce  the  Servioe  and  Execution  of  Prooess  Bill 
was  moved  for  on  the  opening  day.  On  June  9th  notificatit>h  wns  ^v«n 
of  several  bills  dealing  witfi  such  subjeote  as  Pacific  Island  Lf^Marftre, 
Jadiciary,  High  Court  ProoeduK,  Federal  Elections,  Pedei>al  Fran- 
chise, Conciliation  and  Artiitration,  Immigration  Reetriction,  Public 
Service,  Interstate  Commission,  Aoqntsition  of  Property  tor  PuUio 
Purposes,  Defence,  and  Customs.  *%  the  same  date  the  PostBaoster- 
Oeneral  introduced  the  Post  and  Tdegr^hs  Bill  in  t^e  Smtate. 

Early  in  the  eeesinn  the  Senate  gave  token  of  its  intention  to  main* 
tain  strictly  the  ]Mivf leges  granted  to  it  I^  the  Constitution.  Exoe{>tion 
was  taken  to  the  first  Supply  Bill  sent  from  tJte  Hoase  ftf  Representa* 
tivet  because  the  accounts  of  proposed  expenditure  bad  not  bean 
incorporated  in  the  measure,  hit  submitted  in  the  form  Af  a  flohednle. 
The  Bill  was  returned  to  the  Lrfwer  Honae,  which  consented  to  amend 
it  in  accordaace  with  the  wishes  «f  the  Senate.  In  the  Htfuse  of 
Representatives  deliberationB  wMe  cemmmced  on  the  Public  Servioe 
Bill,  and  although  the  Lower  House  hod  passed  the  meamre  «&  to  tlia 
Senate  by  tite  end  of  July  it 'was  not  (all  near  tbe  close  oi  the  sawion 
that  it  finally  became  law.  The  sAeond  rewli^  of  the  Ouatoros  Bill,  » 
purely  machinery  meoMret  pawwd  the  Loww  Hovae  early  in  July,  btft 
the  Defence  Bill,  which  |)ropoaed  to  Introdnoe  eompulaoiy  nJlitarr 
flbrvioe,  was  ah^ved.  Awri^er  lOetarm  whioh  tnet  with  little  suooeai 
waa  the  Profterty  Aoquiaf tion  Bm,  ti>e  varioM  Hohemea  doTiaed  hr 
pay«Miit^r  proper^  Mq«if*d  froii  MUvidflola  or  Stktaa  avokteg  audi 
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flfpodtuBL  bom  the  Sate  GoTBnmniBta,  'while  the  Oovemmeiit  didsttti 
fiMMtW)  with  tha  bill  to  institute  ^e  Intenrtate  CcmunieBton.  DnTicag 
Joljr  knd  August,  in  add)ti<Mi  to  Supply  Bills,  the  Acta  Intarpretatioa 
AoC  and  rh  Audit  Act  raoeivod  io^hI  uaent,  while  the  State  Lnra  and 
Bcoonh  Bsoognition  Bill  had  beffi  prMtiMllj  flnail;  dealt  with,  and 
the  Postal  Siil  (assented  to  en  the  30th  Hovember)  was  also  in  a.  fair 
Wf  towards  euapletisn,  a  novel  olmae  being  ioaerted  in  the  laMer 
oeuain  at)  the  instigation  Of  the  Labour  Party  providing  for  the 
•nptoTment  of  white  labour  only  in  tiie  carriage  of  mails.  While 
•waiting  the  eompletion  of  these  and  of  odiar  meamiree  preparatory  to 
the  introduetiou  -  of  the  tntiT,  some  imporbant  legidation  ^na  intrc^ 
fceed  in  the  shape  «f  tlm  lumiigtstion  Bestrictitm  Bill  and  the  Pacific 
Islands  LabooroFS  BUI. 

TJndar  the  Oonstitntian,  a  pariod  of  two  years  was  allowed  beforetitt 
imposition  of  nnifOTm  duties  beeajne  oonqmleory,  but  the  feeling,  both 
B  Autiainent  and  amuigst  tbe  petals  of  the  \ariotie  States,  was  in 
laTOor  of  its  early  introdsction  in  order  to  SMnre  adequate  adjnetnientof 
OD^Anercial  relations.  Before  the  tariff  pn^tewals  proper  could  be  tabled, 
however,  various  machinery  measures,  audi  as  the  Cuatcuns  Bill,  already 
■eoticmed,  the  Excise  Bill,  and  the  Beer  JEkcise  and  Distillery  Bills 
had  to  be  dealt  with.  Attention  was  again  dembed  to  tiie  Immigration 
Restriotion  Bill,  and  the  PaoUo  Island  labourers  Bill.  After  a  long 
debate  the  fir^t  of  tiiesn  meaeuree  was  passed,  but  not  quite  in  the 
fbrm  desired  by  tJte  labour  oi^anisation.  The  Facifio  Island  Labourers 
BSl  (nroTidee  for  a  gradnal  lessening  of  the  number  of  Kanakas  em- 
bayed in  the  northern  plantations  up  till  1904,  and  none  were  to  enter 
^HtraJia  after  the  Slst  Uarflh  in  that  year,  while  no  agreement  was 
te  be  naade,  or  r«nain  in  foroe,  after  the  same  date  in  1906.  As  it 
Mod,  the  measure  met  with  Btranuons  opposition  in  Queensland,  where  it 
«M  maintained  that  the  sagar  industry  would  be  extinguished  if  the 
Bill  became  law.  Despite  the  efforts  made,  both  in  Parliament  and 
wtshk^  the  Bill  passed  bothHouses  practically  unamended,  (uid  receiTed 
Ae  rmyal  asnnt  at  Hm  end  of  tin  year. 

Wldle  the  alM>v<e>meittioiMd  Bills  were  before  the  Hooae,  in  scnne  {arm 
«  ksather,  tbe  Treasuier  deDveted  bis  budget  speech,  and  tiie  tariff 
was  bid  on  the  table  by  Hkn  Minister  for  Trade  and  Custons  on  Uka 
8th  October.  Keferenoe  was  made  by  ttte  Treasurer  to  the  financial 
4snadMrations  involved  in  caostraeting  the  proposals.  Tii»  Cabinet 
hd  decided  that  £21,000,000  rvpreeented  t^  valne  d  goods  available 
Ih  taxatim  in  a  normal  year,  axid  en  this  amount  duties  had  been 
ImiMd  to  pradvee  £2  7b.  ^  per  head  of  revenue.  In  a  normal  year 
the  yield  fro«  Ae  CnstomB  was  estimated  at  X?,3S8,066,  whioh  with 
41^4,345  from  Exoiw,  brmi^t  tlw  total  te  £8,942,401.  It  was 
minaed  to  ralie  a  Iomi  of  £1,000,000,  and  a  nnking  fund  for 
ndmptiMi  of  Inns  was  to  be  fEwvidad,  suoh  tmod  to  be  invested 
in  Oonmonwnlth  Staek.  Xbe  Uinistw  of  Trade  and  Ctistoras, 
vpaa  whom  devolved  tbe  duty  of  tabling  the  tari^  did  «o  with  the 
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dwdomtioii'  that  inteistaie  freetrade  had  Binvved.  After  Bbtdn^ 
that  the  tarifT  vms  neither  freetrade  nor  proteotionist  in  charaoter, 
the  Miniater  proceeded  to  detail  the  methods  under  which  it  had 
been  drawn  up.  From  the  total  annnal  value  oi  importa  inte  tlw 
Commoawealbh,  calonlated  a(  £&3i,000,000,  various  deductdona  were  to 
be  made.  The  establishment  of  interstate  freetrade  took  away 
£39,000,000  from  this  sum,  and  it  was  estimated  that  t^  totai  taxable 
balance  left  amounted  to  £21,000,000.  Of  tbia  amount  the  vabte  at 
narcoticB  and  stimulants  was  £1,910,000,  and  the  duties  proposed 
tm  XhewB  articles,  together  with  £1,131,000  from  excise  would  yield 
£4,100,000.  From  ^ed  and  con^Msite  duties  averaging  30-91:  per 
cent.  £2,020,471  wuald  be  raised  on  £6,630,000  worth  of  goods,  and 
ad  valorem  duties  ranging  from  10  per  cent,  to  25  per  oeot.  would  yield 
£2,362,211  on  £12,5tJ3,!40  worth  of  goods,  or  an  avenge  of  18-T  per 
cent.  The  excise  on  sugar  was  to  be  charged  from  the  lat  July,  1902, 
and  would  cease  in  1907,  when,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Kanak* 
Bill,  sugar  would  be  produced  by  white  laboor.  In  the  course  of  hia 
speech  the  Uinistor  indicated  that  the  Government  intended  to  aAofit 
a  reasonable  system  <d  bonuses  to  encourage  the  esbibliehment  or 
extension  of  industries  which  were  not  yet  eetablished,  or  to  which 
protection  oould  not  be  immediately  extended. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  a  tariff  constructed  under  auoh  difficultieo 
as  beset  the  framera  would  not  meet  with  unqualified  approval,  and 
immediate  signs  were  not  wanting  that  extensive  auLendments  would  be 
proposed.  On  the  15th  October  \ivt  Right  Hon.  G.  H.  Beid,  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  moved  a  vote  of  censure  to  the  effect  that 
the  fiD&ncial  and  tariff  proposals  of  the  Government  did  not  meet  witli 
the  approval  of  the  House.  After  a  protracted  debate  the  motion  waa 
put  to  the  vote  on  the  1st  Novembw,  and  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the 
Government  by  a  majority  of  14,  every  member  of  the  House  being^ 
represented. 

When  finally  dealt  with  in  Committes  the  tariff  had  undergone  exten- 
sive alteration.  Amongst  the  more  import&nt  changes  was  the  diwUtion 
of  composite  duties,  a  novel  form  of  impost  in  most  of  the  States,  and  in 
many  instances  the  rates  were  lessened.  The  duties  on  tea  and  kerosen» 
were  abandoned,  and  the  placing  of  these  items  on  the  free  list  deprived 
the  Treasurer  of  aome  £500,000  of  his  anticipated  revcsine.  The 
abolition  of  those  duties  was  viewed  witii  dismay  by  the  Treasurers  of 
the  smaller  States,  and  Queensland,  South  Australia,  and  Tasmania 
were  united  in  their  protest.  AaBumnee  was,  however,  given  by  the 
Government  that  if  it  were  found  necessary  fresh  duties  would  be 
imposed  at  a  laMr  date.  The  tariff  finely  emerged  from  tlie  House 
of  Representatives  during  the  second  week  in  Apiil,  and  the  neceUary 
machinery  measures  were  tberenpon  pushed  through.  Under  the 
Constitution  the  Senate  has  no  power  to  alter  the  tari$  b«t  it  may 
suggest  ^terationa  and  r^use  to  pans  the  dutJM  until  such  suggestiona 
have  beau  seceded  ta 
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thb  tna^er  of  British  Kew  Guinea  to  the  Commonveahh,  effiscted 
tcnrsrds  the  cIoh  of  1901,  is  intereating,  as  the  temtor;  posMBMs  great, 
tbaa^  almost  uiideT«toped,  i^eonrees,  while  in  oonnection  with  Com* 
mcniTnltli  deteaem,  Hie  position  niAy  prove  of  strategic  imporbmoeL 

One  o4  the  disabilitira  imdeT  which  the  Commontraalth  labonrecl 
dBrin;  tlie  fint  montJis  of  i1«  exiatence  was  the  abaeiiM  of  a  Fednra) 
Jndieatiire  to  deal  with  cases  arising  out  of  the  adminifitmtion  of  tite 
Federal  laws.  In  some  instances,  of  oonrae,  the  State  Couri;a  were 
appnted  to,  but  there  was  some  doabt  as  to  whether  the  Common- 
wealth itself  oonld  be  sued  under  the  existing  legialatidn.  To  obviate 
in  aome  mesanre  this  inconvenience,  the  Statis  L&wa  and  Beoords  Recog- 
nition Act  and  the  Service  t/oA  Execution  of  Process  Act  were  intro- 
duced at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  and  the  Punishment- of  Offenom 
Aet  was  also  pwsed  to  provide  that  ofienders  gainst  the  Commonwealth 
B^t  be  dealt  irit^  by  State  laws.  It  was  recognised,  however,  that  a 
Jodiciajy  Bill  and  High  Court  Procedure  BUI  were  still  ui^^tlv 
needed.  Ilie  second  reading  of  the  former  was  moved  on  the  18th 
Hatch.  This  Bill  provided  for  a  High  Court,  with  oue  Chief  Justice 
and  four  other  jnsticee ;  the  principal  seat  of  the  Court  to  be  at 
(be  Federal  capital.  Power  was  given  to  appoint  a  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Onrt  of  any  State  as  a  judge  of  the  High  Court  aitting  in  Chamber^ 
in  f»^r  to  enable  the  initiatory  steps  to  actnol  hearing  to  be  proceeded 
with  prior  to  the  visit  of  a  High  Court  judge.  The  measure  also  allotted 
certain  Federal  jurisdiction  to  State  Courts,  and  permitted  the  transfer 
in  eeri»in  instances  of  cases  from  the  State  Courts  to  the  High 
Ootni.  Subsequently  the  Bill  was  shelved  by  the  Government  until  a 
Bore  Cavoarable  opportunity  presented  itself  for  its  discussion. 

During  1901  effwts  were  made,  hot*  in  Parliament  and  by  public 
men  outside,  to  have  a  site  6xed  on  for  the  Federal  Capital.  Several 
tooalitiea  were  su^ested  uid  discussed,  and  the  Government  of  New 
Soutb  Wales  obtained  reports  as  to  their  suitableness,  but  it  was  not 
till  1902  that  any  definite  move  was  made  by  the  Federal  Parliammt. 
In  February  oertun  members  of  the  Senate  made  a  tour  of  inspection 
to  several  of  the  suggested  sites,  while  members  of  the  House  of 
Bepresentotives  were  given  a  similar  opportunity  in  May.  Both 
excunrions  were  of  neceesity  somewhat  hurried,  but  they  at  least  served 
the  usefnl  purpose  of  giving  members  some  knowledge  as  to  the 
localities  suggested.  The  sites  visited  included  Albury,  Tumut,  Dalgety, 
Wagga,  Yass,  Gonlbum,  Orange,  Cooma,  Bombala,  and  Armidale. 

Towards  the  close  of  1901  a  commencement  wss  made  with  the  laying 
ti  a  Pacific  Cable,  the  Anstralian  terminal  of  which  is  at  8outhport,  in 
QOeenaland.  From  thie  point  the  line  runs  to  Norfolk  Island,  thence  to 
Kew  Zealand,  to  ^ji,  to  Fanning  Island,  and  to  Vancouver.  The  cable 
was  completed  and  opened  for  business  in  November,  1903. 

During  the  adjonrament  at  the  end  of  1901  the  Premier  received  a 
request  ^m  tbe  Imperial  AutJioritiea  for  1,000  troops  for  service  m 
South  Africa.     This  contingent  was  made  up  of  848  men  each  from 
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Viobnift  ukd  N«w  Sooth  Waka,  116  each  from  QntttelBai  *nd  Smitb 
AuatraJiis  «nd  116  from  TRsmuiiH  and  Western  Aurtnlu  oDBfained, 
the  noited  foroea  boing  known,  kt  »  ktar  data,  M  tb«  Anstrnlwi 
Oommottwealih  Hone.  When  th«  Boaw  mat  wCter  vwMtiMi,  tli» 
Framiar  took  oooasion  to  refer  to  the  cfaftrgea  mule  i^funu  tko  paople 
and  army  of  the  Empire,  and  moved  resolotiom  McpreHiTo  ot  tho 
detorminatian  <ii  the  Commonwealth  to  givo  ojl  the  aaaietiuiee  ia  it* 
power  to  His  Hi^ty's  Govemmeat  with  a  view  to  a  upeedy  tnmitw 
tion  (d  the  w»r.  On  the  20th  Jannary  the  Qovomment  sent  aiMililiw 
oontingent  of  1,000  men,  and  in  Maroh  a  reqacvt  was  raooivtfd  for  2,0[M> 
additional  troapo,  and  these  were  also  despatohad. 

At  one  time  it  •eemed  as  thoagh  the  new  legialatian  of  the  Oommon- 
wealth  would  involve  the  Pederal  Govemmont  in  international  complMi^ 
tions.  By  the  operation  of  the  Ctutoma  Aot  it  wu  provided  that  deep-aa» 
veMfils  should  pay  duty  on  all  stores  omuumed  t^  pMwagers  and  crew 
during  the  period  between  their  tint  teaching  at  an  Auatralian  port  until 
they  finally  left  the  coaat.  Wbon  a  mwl  etaantw  anived  at  a  Weeiem 
AustiBlian  port,  therefore,  a  Cuafama  official  bearded  the  vessel,  superin- 
tended the  removal  of  sufficieiit  atom  to  last  till  the  next  port  of  o«ll, 
and  sealed  up  the  storeroom.  If  on  arrival  at  the  next  port  these  seals 
were  found  to  have  been  broken,  proeecution  followed.  The  SrsE  eaae 
oooorred  in  conneotiou  with  an  Bnglish  mailboat,  and  the  Full  Court  of 
Victoria  decided  in  favour  of  the  Commonwealtb.  The  owners  of  th» 
veeael  pleaded  that,  as  they  were  on  the  high  saaa  between  the  purtei 
the  Commonwealth  bad  no  jurUdictioo.  When  the  law  was  ejiitmed 
with  reference  to  the  German  vessels,  the  mattivwafl  taken  up  warrnly 
by  the  auduuities  in  Germany,  and  repreeesttfions  were  made  to  tite 
BrHiah  GovemnMnt  on  the  matter.  An  amiflable  Bottlement  was, 
however,  arrived  at,  both  English  and  foreign  steamship  companiaa 
agreeing  to  the  payment  of  the  dutiae  ontil  the  matter  had  been  decided 
by  the  Privy  Council.  Judgment  was  given  by  the  Privy  Council  is 
fovour  of  the  Commonireftltb  towards  the  dose  of  1903. 

Universal  regret  was  expreaaed  throughout  the  Commonwealth  wh8> 
it  became  known  in  Uay,  1902,  that  the  Ewl  of  H<q>etoun  had  resigned 
his  office  as  GoveniorOeneral.  Lord  Teanyaon,  Qoveraw  of  Sooth 
Australia,  was  appointed  to  the  position  in  2Iovember ;  but,  in  aaowd- 
BBce  with  his  wiahen,  held  o&et  tmly  until  JaBnary,  1904,  when 
he  wan  suoceeded  by  Lord  Northcote. 

In  June,  ltK)2,  an  Imperial  CoofweBeewM  held  in  London,  the  Hem. 
£.  Barton  being  del^ated  to  repnaent  the  Oommenweftlth  of  Auatialia. 
The  aubjeotiB  for  discuKton  suggMtod  by  the  Coumonwealth  iododed 
(1)  Army  and  Navy  supply  contnots  ;  (2)  Ocean  oables  and  pumhaaa 
thereof;  (:i)  Impenal  Court  of  Appeal;  (4)  Mutual  protection  oC 
patents ;  (.5)  Loss  of  most  favouied  nation  treatment  if  prefarenoe 
giveo  to  British  msnufaoturers ;  (6)  Ii!i4>erial  stamp  charges  for  oelMiial 
bonda.  The  decisions  of  the  Oonf enow  wen  to  be  woD^t  before  Farlia- 
jiMiit  on  its  re^ssemhling. 
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In  Angost  the  Tariff  Bill  was  ftgain  under  oonsiderotion  by  l^e 
6eutt&  After  aome  three  or  four  tnontlu  spent  ia  revising  the  Bill 
u  pMwd  by  the  Honae  of  Kepreaeata.tives,  the  Senate  Beat  down 
nqneatB  for  103  amendments  to  be  made.  Of  these  51  were  aooeded 
to  b;  the  Lower  Chamber  and  the  remaining  52  were  rejected.  The 
SeaUe  pressed  for  ooasideralion  of  its  reqneets,  and  the  Lower  House 
proring  obdarate,  it  waa  feared  that  a  deadlock  would  ensue.  The 
conciliatory  attitade  of  both  Houses  after  matnrer  consideration 
bqtpily  averted  this  crisis,  the  Lower  Chamber  agreeing  to  a  number 
oi  the  Senate's  propoealB,  while  the  two  Houses  compromised  as  to  the 
msin  pmnte  at  issue.  The  Bill  finally  became  law  on  the  16th 
Septfttnber,  a  little  over  eleven  months  after  its  introduction. 

The  important  matter  of  re-arranging  the  electorates  of  the  Common- 
wealth was  dealt  with  at  the  close  of  the  session,  and  a  Commissioner 
for  each  state  was  appointed.  A  division  of  each  state  was  accordingly 
made,  and  Parliament  accepted  the  distribution  of  South  Australia 
and  Tasmania,  but  rejected  those  of  the  other  states.  The  elections  of 
1903  were  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  new  distribution 
in  the  first-mentioned  states,  and  on  the  old  basis  in  the  others. 
The  number  of  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
which  a  stste  is  entitled  is  determined  by  section  24  of  the 
Ctmstitntion  Act,  which  provides  that  the  population  of  the 
Commoawealth  shall  be  determined  according  to  the  latest  statistics, 
and  a  quota  thereof  ascertained  by  dividing  that  population  by  twice 
the  nomber  of  the  Senate  {72).  The  number  of  representatives  to  which 
a  state  is  entitled  being  determined  by  dividing  the  population  by  the 
ascertained  quota,  any  remainder  on  such  division  greater  than  one- 
balf  of  the  quota  is  taken  as  entitling  a  state  to  one  more  member.  In 
reckoning  tjie  numbw  of  people,  aborigines  are  to  be  excluded  as  well 
as  all  penons  of  any  race  disqoalified  from  voting  at  elections  for  the 
note  numeroBs  House  of  Parliament. 

This  last  provision  is  an  extremely  important  one.  It  will  be  found 
on  rafeiuwe  to  the  Aota  governing  the  exercise  of  the  franchise  that 
several  statee  have  an  alien  exclusion  provision  ;  thus  Section  6  of  ^e 
Qneenidand  Act  of  1885  provides  that  "So  aboriginal  native  of 
Aaatr^ia,  India,  China,  or  of  the  Sou^  Sea  Islands  shall  be  entiUed 
(0  be  entered  on  the  roll  except  in  respect  of  freehold  qualiEcation." 

The  qnestion  anses  whether  it  can  be  said  that  all  persons  of  any 
face  are  diaqualified  front  voting  in  view  of  the  exception  in  regard  to 
a  beebi>ld  qualification.  The  matter  was  submitted  to  the  Attomey- 
Goieral  of  the  Commoawealth,  who  decided  Umt  the  provision  of  the 
Qnocnsland  Aot  does  disqualify  all  .penons  of  the  races  named  witiim 
the  meaning  of  Section  2fi  of  t^  Conatitation,  and  persons  of  thoee 
ncM  oaonotthravforaberackooed  for  electoral  purpoeee  as  people  of  1^ 
CoauDonwiealth.  This  decisian  affects  Qneenaland,  South  Australia,  aikd 
Weatem  Aastralia  only,  as  the  lawa  in  foroein  New  South  Walea,  Tic- 
ttna,  and  Tw»Minia4onot  eadnde  "  all  pcnuu  of  any  qtecified  race." 
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The  persons  disqualified  under  the  vaHous  State  Acta  «rft  the 
aboriginal  natiTes  of  India,  Ohina,  and  the  South  Sea  Islands  by 
Queenatand  ;  the  aboriginal  natives  of  Asia  and  Africti,  and  persona  <x 
half-blood,  by  Western  Australra;  and  the  itomiKrants  under  the 
"  Indian  Immigration  Act,  1882,"  in  the  Northern  Territory  of  Sovith 
Australia. 

In  establishing  a  quota  it  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  ek^ude  from 
OonsiderHtion  the  aliens  disqnalifled  by  stale  eleetorft)  lawn,  and,  nutking 
this  exclusion,  the  population  of  the  Oommonwalth  on  the  30th  June, 
1904,  was  3,925,685  persona,  distributed  as  follows  ■. — 


BMa. 

•nS«~ 

AlhM. 

""ST" 

ElBt:t<m  Acta. 

AboriJuatha 
AHsH. 

9> 

1,441  ,*41 
1,206,098 
619,948 
309,046 
330,010 
177.948 

2,aoi 
6,m 

1,441,441 
1.20ti.0S8 
501,910 
3M,240 
232.047 
i;7,»4B 

2$ -4 

e-7 

TumuiM    

33 

Total   

3,052,491 

A  quota  was  therefore  54,523,  and  the  number  of  nitmbers  to  which 
the  various  states  are  entitled  is — 

Kew  South  Wales 26         |      WmIwd  Austral U 5 

Victoria    22 


Sonth  Anrtralia 7         |  74 

The  number  of  alicaia  set  down  as  diaqualifled  in  Western  Australia 
is  in  excess  of  the  total  coloured  aliens  in  th&t  state,  as  shown  in  tlie 
table  on  page  172,  The  figures  for  that  state,  given  above,  however, 
are  furnished  on  the  authority  of  ttie  Statistician  of  Western  Australia. 
The  present  repi«sentatioD  of  the  various  states  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  gives  Victoria  twenty-three  members  instead  of  twenty- 
two  as  shown  in  the  tongcaag  statement — that  is  to  say,  an  excess  of 
one  member.  The  figures  quoted  in  the  forgoing  table  are  those  pub- 
lished by  each  Statistician  in  regard  to  his  own  state.  It  is,  how«va-, 
questionable  wheth»,  before  changing  Ute  representation  of  any  state, 
the  matter  should  not  be  delayed  until  a  general  check  can  be  placed 
upon  the  returns  relating  to  the  migration  of  t^e  population  hy  aesi. 
Such  a  check  will  be  obtauiable  early  in  1905,  when  the  statements  of 
immigration  to  and  emigration  from  the  Commonwealth  in  regard  to 
places  outside  Auatnlia  will  be  published  by  t^  Customs  Department, 
which  has  now  undertaken  the  compilation  of  the  neoessiuy  returns. 
At  present  the  migration  into  each  state  is  taken  iiiespective  of  the 
other  states  of  the  ComtnonweaJth.  The  Customs  returns  will  deal  witii 
the  Commonwealth  as  »  whole^  and  a  more  exact  statement  will,  tfiere- 
fon,  be  available  tlian  can  be  arrived  at  from  the  returns  of  the  dififarMit 
state  offices.  In  any  case,  it  would  seem  desirable  that  the  representation 
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at  tlw  lUtsa  Bhonld  not  depend  Upon  mere  wtimaJ^s  ot  population, 
kiworor  c&rdully  ouch  eetiasuites  aaay  have  beea  made.  A  more  scientific 
bMia  o(  representaiioa  woold  doubtless  be  -obtained  from  a  census  taken 
■wiar  the  aattioritf  of  tiiB  Commoawealtii ;  aud  this,  in  itaelf,  fonua  » 
Mnng  ugument  in  favour  of  Aiquinqneonial  enumeration  of  the 
pcpidation. 

Toward  the  dose  tji  1902,  a  difiieulty  arose  in  connection  with 
granting  pennifledon  to  enter  the  GonuugnweAtth  to  six  operatives  who 
had  been  brought  out  from  England  wader  cantfact  to  labour  in  a  hat 
heUsry  at  Sydney,  The  Immigration  R^etriotion  Aat  expressly  forbids 
the  introduotioa  of  immignuita  Under  contract  to  perform  manoal 
Ubonr  in  the  Cosomonvealth,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  such  persons 
posseae  speoikl  qualifications  required  in  the  Commonwealth,  As  soon 
«  a  declEhratton  was  made  to  tlte  eS'eot  that  the  men  were  specially 
skilled,  they  weme  permitted  to  luid.  The  incident  aroused  a  good 
<ImI  of  angry  oonunent  at  the  time^  but  it  is  clear  that  tiie  Federal 
wtbtwttMB  simply  complied  witJ^  the  law  in  detaining  the  operatives 
on  board  ship  until  tbe  neoesaary  declaration  was  forthcoming. 

In  riew  ot  the  senatorial  elections  falling  due  at  the  nlose  of  1903, 
sod  conaeqnent  on  the  extension  of  the  Coimnonwealth  franchise  ,to  all 
tdults,  the  woi^  of  re-adjnatmen.t  of  the  various  Federal  electorates 
«*  vigorously  pushed  forward.  When  the  retoma  were  published 
Bsriy  in  1903,  it  was  found  that  there  were  marked  discrepancies  in 
WDM  diattdcta  between  the  number  of  electors  shown  and  the  persons 
of  voting  age  as  recorded  at  the  census.  Special  efforts  were  therefore 
isade  to  eosure  the  enpobnent  of  all  persons  qualified  to  vote,  and  the 
roOs,  as  finally  eompiled,  accounted  foe  idl  but  a  very  smidl  proportion 
rf  those  entitled  to  the  snfflvge. 

The  first  session  of  the  first  FedenU  Parliament  oonoluded  ite  labours 
no  the  10th  October,  1902,  after  a  period  of  activity  lasting  seventeen 
Moths.  The  second  Bcsaioaopened.on  the  26th  May,  1903.  Attentitm 
*ss  at  onoa  devoted  to  the  pasat^  of  a  Judiciary  Bill  and  a  Sugar 
Soom  BUI.  The  need  for  the  former  measure  had  already  been  made 
Hfs'^ent,  for  eariy  in  April  a  decision  given  by  the  ChiJef  Justice  of 
Viotoda  impugned  the  validity  ol  tJie  Customs  Act,  while  just 
Jtevioasly  tie  Supreme  Court  of  Kew  South  Wales  had  denied  dia 
power  of  the  CMumtHt wealth  to  tax  State  Government  imports.  "  The 
Qxiatitnticm,"  as  has  been  pointed  out,  ''  is  in  effect  a  deed  of  national 
psrtnerdiip  between  the  States  and  until  a  Federal  Court  is  established 
fefe  exists  no  authority  competent  to  settle  its  true  meaniog  where. 
dtSntDEas  take  place  as  to  its  interpretation."  The  Qovemment 
wwed  it«  earnestness  in  the  matter  1^  inteoducing  the  Judiciary  Bill 
« tha  26th  May,  whUe  the  first  reading  of  the  H^  Court  Procedora 
Bin  took  place  on  the  9tli  June, 

Tbe  qse^ion  of  the  division  of  cost  of  the  exeiee  rebate  of  £2  per  ton 
pwttd  to  AuitraUan  sugar  {^asters  who  enploy  white  labour  occupied 
'hattestionot  tbe-Cabinpt  in  the  early  monliwof  1903.  Itwaaantici- 
t^ted  when  the  Bill  was  passed  that  a  fair  division  of  the  rebate  woald 
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Ml  to  the  shaie  of  cmIi  slatp,  but  tiie  Bjsttm  broke  down  owing  to  €bB 
Inge  importation  of  foitign  angar  into  yicbma  and  Soatii  Aiutralia« 
^ich  consecjaently  conaomed  little  white^rown  Aaatnlivt  flogv,  axid 
it  was  found  tbtit  Qaeemland  and  JNew  South  Wales,  the  Mgar  pro- 
dacing  states,  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  payment.  Both  of  these 
states  urged  the  neceaaity  for  treating  the  payment  as  a  bomu,  and 
charging  it  to  all  the  States  in  proportion  to  population.  Tbie  coarse 
erentually  wa,i  adopted,  and  the  Sugar  B«ba4»  Abotitioa  Bill  wms  pr9- 
SNited  and  read  the  first  tinn  on  the  10th  June,  and  the  Sugar  Btonie 
Bill  was  also  introduced  on  tlie  same  dat& 

On  the  12tti  June  t^e  Beport  of  the  Sdeot  Committee  on  ComnKni' 
wealth  Coinage,  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed  on  the  4tb  April,  1902, 
was  presented  to  l^liajnont,  and  a  motion  for  its  adoption  was  pro- 
posed. The  Committee  reoommended  that  the  Commonwealth  shoald 
Duve  its  own  silver  coinage  with  the  profits  arising  therefrom,  and  in 
addition  proposed  the  introduction  of  a  deramal  system.  Under  thia 
system  tJie  Bovereign,  balf-soTOreign,  florin,  shilling,  and  sixpence  were 
to  be  retained,  but  provision  was  made  tor  four  new  coins — a  mixed  coin 
equal  to  a  tenth  of  a  florin  (2-4d.),  and  three  bronae  coins,  equal  respec- 
tively to  0-»6d ,  0-48d.,  and  0-24d.  The  question  of  reform  m  the 
coinage  has  not  evoked  widespread  interest,  hut  the  neeful  labours  of 
the  Committee  will  sooner  or  later  be  recojioised. 

Royal  aasMit  to  the  Sugar  Bounty  Bill  and  the  Sugar  Rebate  Abolition 
Bill  was  reported  on  the  31st  July,  and  on  the  26th  August  following 
the  Judiciary  Bill  became  law.  Tn  consequeRoe  of  Ibe  retirement  of 
Mr.  Kingsbm  from  the  portfolio  of  Trade  and  Customs  on  the  24th  July 
some  rearrangement  of  the  Cabinet  became  necessary.  Sir  William 
Lyne  took  over  the  administration  of  the  Customs  Depu^naent  on  the 
Iltb  August,  and  Sir  John  Forr«at  assumed  the  direction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Home  Affairs  on  the  same  date.  On  the  10th  August  the 
Hon.  J.  O.  Drake  accepted  the  portfolio  of  Minister  of  Defence,  and 
ttie  portfolio  of  Postmaster-General  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of 
the  Hon.  Sir  P.  0.  Fysh.  On  the  18th  August  Mr.  G.  H.  Heid, 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  resigned  his  seat  in  the  House  of  B«[»«- 
flentativca  as  a  protest  gainst  the  notion  of  the  Govenunmt  in  con- 
nection with  the  re-arrangement  of  the  Federal  electorates.  Early  in 
the  following  month  Mr  Reid  was  re-elected,  a  remarkable  feature  of 
the  election  contest  being  that  out  of  a  total  of  1 3,000  electors  on  tira 
rolls  in  the  East  Sydney  division,  only  about  2,000  took  the  trouble  to 
record  their  votes. 

On  the  24th  September,  1 903,  it  was  Minonnoed  in  Hie  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  the  PremKT,  Sir  Edmund  B^on,  had  tendered  his 
resignation,  and  that  the  Govemor-Oeneral  had  oalted  upon  Mr.  Deakin 
to  undertake  the  bask  of  re-arranging  the  Ministry.  The  new 
administration  compriaed  the  f<dlowing  metnbws  ; — Minister  for 
External  Aflairs,  Hon.  Alfred  Deokin  j  Attvn^-QemnJ,  Saa.  Jamefe 
Oetn^ge  I>rake;   Miniat«r  for  Home  A&in,   Bij^t  Hon.  Sir  John 
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Armt,  B.C.,  O.C.M-Q- ;  TrMwirar,  Sight  Hon.  &c  Gaoiga  Tiuaer, 
P.C,  K-CaCG. ;  Ministflc  of  Trade  and  Cuatoms,  Hon.  Sir  WiUism 
John  LjD^  K.C.M.Q. ;  Minister  of  Defence,  Hon.  Austin  CltRpman; 
Ftatrnftster-Genenl,  Hon.  Sir  Philip  Oftkley  Fy^  K.C.M.a. ;  Vice- 
Pnridait  of  Executive  Council,  Hon.  Thoniaa  Flayford.  On  the  aiuno 
Jaj  it  was  anoounoed  that  Sir  S.  W.  Griffith  bad  accepted  the  position 
<<<%ief  Jiutice<rf  the  Fedend  High  Coart,  while  Sir  Ednraud  Barton 
lai  Mr.  B.  £.  (yConnor  had  agreed  to  acc^t  pOBitu>nB  on  the  High 
Co«Dt  Bendi.  The  first  sitting  of  the  newly-coiutituted  Coort  was 
hcU  in  Melbourne  im  ihe  7tb  October; 

It  was  hoped  that  the  question  of  selectiug  a  site  for  the  Federal 
npital  would  hare  been  dinpotied  of  during  the  seagion  of  1903.  The 
^nae  at  Bmreeentativea  favoured  Tumut  as  the  site,  while  the  Senate 
nfcrtad  Bomoola,  a  bill  introduced  bv  the  Qovenuomt  to  deal  with  the 
aattar  being  allowed  to  lapsa  Further  consideration  was  given  to  the 
quation  by  the  House  <^  BepreaentativM  in  August,  1904,  wh«a 
Dilgety  waa  selected  as  the  aite,  the  cboioe  being  ratified  by  the  Senate. 
1W  immoaed  capital  area  is  situated  near  Bombata,  in  the  aouth- 
•Htem  district  of  New  South  Wales. 

frm  to  the  fonnal  prorogaticHi  on  theSSnd  October,  1903,  assent  was 
pren  to  aevecal  important  legislative  enaGfements.  The  Defence  Act  pro- 
ndu  for  a  uniform  system  of  defenoe  fw  the  Common  weal  tb,  which 
it  is  hoped  will  increase  the  effiuiency  ai  the  forces,  while  avoidii^ 
waeammxj  expense ;  and  the  Fatsnts  Aot  wnablns  invontors  to  seonre 
potectHHi  for  titoT  inventions  throughout  the  Commonwealth  with 
file  minimuTn  of  expense  and  trouble.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
"NstundisalaMi  Act  of  1903,"  which  waa  anented  to  on  the  13tJi 
October,  the  right  of  iaeung  certafieates  of  naturalisation  is  exclusively 
TCrted  in  tdie  government  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  aft^r  the  com- 
■neement  <rf  this  Act  at>  oertificate  of  naturalisation  or  letters  o£ 
ntnralisation  issaed  under  any  state  Aot  shall  have  any  ^Eeot. 

Ariianient  was  disserved  cxi  the  24th  Kovember,  and  the  elections  c^ 
Hmban  ol  the  House  of  Bepresentativee  and  of  Senators  to  replace 
ttnse  who  retired  in  accordance  with  tbe  terms  of  the  Constituti(»i 
Act,  tQ<A  i^aoe  on  the  16th  Deossnber.  The  following  table  shows  the 
■nther  of  electors  on  tJie  roll,  togetiier  witii  the  number  and  proportuxi 
*f  Aon  who  recorded  their  votes  at  the  cdecticms  in  each  state.  The 
Int  table  refeni  to  tbe  Senate. 
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Similar  information  regarding  the  electkiDB  in  contested  diBtrlcta  fi 
the  House  of  Bepreeentatives  will  be  found  in  tbe  tsbte  below :— 
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The  electionD  were  contested  in  32  divisions  in  Kew  South  Wolea, 
18  in  Victoria,  8  in  Queensland,  2  in  Sontii  Australia,  3  in  Weatoro 
Australia,  and  5  divisions  in  Tasmania. 

It  will  be  seen  frcan  the  foi'i^oing  Cables  that  tlie  firoporlaan  of  vot«s 
esttt  for  the  Senate  was  about  47  per  oent.  of  the  total  enrolment,  the 
percentAge  varying  from  28  per  cant,  in  Western  Australia  to  B6  per 
cent,  in  Queensland,  these  two  stst«s  also  showing  the  lowest  and 
highest  praportioos  respectively  at  the  election  of  repreeentativea.  I£ 
tbe  informal  votes,  which  are  included  in  the  totals  in  each  state,  be 
excluded,  the  proportions  for  all  the  states  will  be  still  lower.  The 
figures  point  to  a  remarkable  degree  of  apathy  on  the  part  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  population  with  respect  to  the  exerdae  of  the  fnm- 
chise,  Mid  it  would  appear  as  if  the  value  placed  on  the  privil^e  of 
voting  varied  in  tbe  difierent  states.  It  is  not  poasiUe,  however,  to 
draw  any  hard  and  fast  inference  from  the  above  retoms,  as  tbe  pro- 
portions are  liable  to  be  siEected  by  various  causes,  such  as  weather 
conditions,  accessibility  of  polling  places,  sad  other  local  influcmoeB. 
The  proportion  of  women  voting  in  alt  the  states  was  remarkably  small, 
the  lowest  percentage  being  shown  by  Western  Ai)Btndta,  where  only 
14*9  per  cent,  of  the  femele  electors  voted  for  senators,  snd  l&'fi  per 
cent.  fcH"  representativta.  In  South  Australia,  also,  the  proportions 
were  low,  33-3  per  oent  voting  for  senators  and  onlj  20  per  oeot.  for 
representatives.  In  Tasmania,  only  34  per  cent,  of  the  women  deotois 
voted.  Victoria  shows  the  highest  peo'centsges,  viz.  :  45-6  for  senaton 
and  48-7  per  cent,  for  representatives.  For  Queensland  the  figures 
were,  44-9  per  cent,  and  471  per  cent. ;  and  for  New  South  Wales, 
41'2  and  43'1  per  cent.,  the  average  for  the  Commonwealth  being  40 
per  cent,  for  senators  and  431  for  representatives.  The  above  figures 
show  that  tbe  women  in  the  Common irealth  care  less  for  the  privilege 
of  voting  than  do  their  sisters  in  New  Zealand,  where  nearly  75  per 
cent,  of  the  female  electors  voted  at  the  election  in  1903. 

Tbe  formal  swearing-in  of  Lord  Northcote,  the  new  Govemor-Qeneral, 
took  place  on  the  21st  January,  1904,  the  appointment  of  this  distin- 
guished Imperial  representative  being  hailed  with  nmvMsal  satistoctioa 
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ia  all  tite  statee  of  the  unioH.  In  the  fodldving  month  tlie  Common- 
wcalliilaat  the  sernces  of  oaetrf  its  aUnt  adTuara  bf  the  de»th  ofi 
Sir  Bdwud  Bnddoo,  satlHir  ot  tlw  popiiUrLT^'teMned  "  Biaddon  Blot " 
intho  fimuKnal  provinions  of  the  Oonatitabioi].  Dsepibe  the  advevee 
dHiciss  from  time  to  time  levelled  agMiiBt  this  olause,  the  fact  remains' 
tlat  no  Mtsmpt  has  yet  bees  made  to  devise  koj  other- scfaeme  irtii^ 
vfll  erasure  the  atAvettey  ot  the  stetea,  having  regwl  to  the  fact  that  the. 
princJpRl  aourow  of  their  revenae  are  under  the  federal  eontrol.  Mor»- 
o<«r,ss  IB  olewly  indicated  ia  another  part  of  this  work, the  uitfortimatfi 
financial  omditaiui  of  some  of  the  states  at  the  present  time  ia  in  no 
■wtij  doe  to  the  opantKm  of  tida  poition  of  the  Federal  Oonstitution. 

WIhq  the  new  Parliatneat  assembled  on  t^  2nd  Marah,  it  was  seen 
Ifast  the  pontton  of  the  Ministiy  was  extremely  critical,  the  Haiise 
bong  divided  into  tiiree  parties  of  almottt  equal  strength.  The  first 
iMMWTB  brOQ^t  in  was  the  Arbitration  and  CondliaCion  Bill,  and  the 
Ooramment  foand  itself  immediately  involved  in  diffieulties.  Prior  to 
iMrring  the-  Cabinet,  Sir  Ednrand  Barton  had  emphatically  declared 
igsinst  any  proposal  to  iiud'nde  state  servants  within  the  scope  of  an 
AittbBticm  Bill,  and  the  meaenre  introduced  by  Mr.  Deakin  <liffered  little 
&on  that  dropped  ia  the  preeeding  session.  A  Navigation  Bill  was  also 
emulated,  containing  as  many  as  429  clauses,  the  moat  controversial  of 
«UA  aimed  at  imposing  Aostraliaa  rates  ot  mges  on  all  shipping  trading 
to  Autralian  waters,  but  exempted  British  mail  steamers  from  the  coaa- 
sHomlebetween  the  pints  of  Framantle  and  Adelaide  until  the  comple- 
tJMsf  the  proposed  Transcontinental  railway.  It  was  on  the  Arbitration 
Bin,  kowiever,  that  the  Government  saiffered  defeat,  Mr.  Fi&her  propoeing 
ID  unendment  aiming  at  the  inclusion  of  public  servants  within  the 
rape  ri  the  Bill.  This  proposal  was  carried  on  tbe  2lBt  April,  azid  the 
Xhustary  tfaeroapcih  resigned  office.  Mr.  J.  C  Watson  was  then  sent 
fw,  tnd  succeeded  in  forming  an  administration,  drawn  principidly 
fnn  the  ranks  of  tlie  lAboar  Party,  and  constituted  as  follows: — 
^eunrer,  Hon.  J.  C.  Watscm ;  Minister  of  External  Aihii's, 
Hon.  W.  M.  Hnghea ;  Attorney-General,  Hon.  H.  B.  Higgins,  K.O.; 
IGnistaT  at  Home  Affairs,  Hon.  E.  L.  Batohslor ;  Minister  of  Trade 
ssd  Qiitoma,  Hon.  A.  Fisher ;  Minister  of  Defwce,  Hon.  A.  Dawson ; 
^•isbDaster-Geneml,  Hon.  H,  Mahon;  Vioe-Poesident  of  Executive 
C^Dcil,  Hon.  O.  McGregor.  This  Ministry  was  sworn  in  on  the 
37tfa  April,  and  Parliament  adjonmed  far  three  weeks  to  give  the  new 
tunisters  tinH  to  formulato  ^eir  p<dicy,  which  wss  announced  both  to 
tbe  Senate  and  the  Rsfwesentattv-es,  on  the  18th  May.  The  chief 
pnuts in  the  Ministerial  statement  were  as  follows:  The  Arbitration 
Bin  was  to  be  taken  np  at  the  stage  where  it  was  left  by  the  preceding 
Q<>vmiinent,  bat  with  certain  important  amendments.  Of  these  the 
pnnptpal  wer^  the  appointment  of  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  as 
CliMrman  of  tiie  Board,  the  appointment  by  the  parties  in  dispute  of 
>■***■(»«,  who  were  to  sit  with  the  Jndge,  and  tbe  inclusion  within  the 
Mopt  d  the  Bill  of  all  industrial  servants  of  the  Commonwealth  or  of 
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ft  flbtta  A  Bill  to  detwmine  ibm  aiteotH»  Cvfitai  «»  aUo  to  b* 
introdaoed.  Msntioa  wm  iswls  o£  BisMusa  dcriiwg  witli  ths  sleotoiaL 
B^Btem,  trada-BarkB,  and  the  propaasd  >i«ni»wHiiif  iilil  nUvmj  anhmnm 
ifepalKdoa  in  wptct  toqausntaiiBiraBprOTidKl  for;,  while,  «a  legMnria 
the  Narigatioa  Bill,  it  was  eteted  th^  the  Clo*Miuuent  inteaded  to 
wpoint  ft  Bof al  Ocnsmiasioii  to  dW  with  tii»  mattetv  BefenBce  waa 
abo  made  to  a  -prapanl  to  huidate  a  aBheiB»  of  Catainoaw«alth  old  aga 
peneionB.  In  additim  to  ibs  forgoing  tin  I^ime  M*""*™-  outlined. 
tlie  OovenuDeat/s  intentions  reqwctiog  Tsriom  otJiar  mabten  a£  fadacal 
ODDcem.  Oa  the  12tii  August,  ihe  Miaistry  was  dafeatod  (ul  tiie 
re-oommittal  of  certain  cUaies  of  the  Aibitratiini  Sill.  Mr.  McCWj, 
one  of  the  Vlotorian  aeotioii  of  the  Of^xxition,  piioposed  to  exoapt 
from  the  r&ootumittal  clanse  46,  whicii  required  a  mi^jortty  of  peraona 
employed  in  an  indnetiy  to  af^rove  of  it  beiore  prefetMue  to  aiuc»iista 
ooold  be  granted.  The  OoTemment  proposed,  in  place  of  a  majonty, 
to  subetitnte  a  nnmber  aobstantiaUy  representative  of  the  induafciy 
in  nambera  and  ooannecee,  md  staked  its  exiatence  on  the  iasne,  Hm 
voting  for  the  Oovanuneat  being  34  as  agaiaat  36.  Hie  Premier  stated 
his  iutention  of  ^iplying  for  a  diaat^tiom,  bnt  this  was  aot  grantad; 
and  tbe  task  of  fwmtng  a  new  arfnrintatitien  was  cntcnsted  to  *b« 
Right  Hon.  0.  H.  Beid. 

Mr.  Reid's  Government  was  ooiutituted  as  foUowv: — Prime  Miuiafcer 
aad  Minister  for  Extecnal  A&irs,  Bi§ht  Hon.  O.  H.  Boid ; 
Minister  of  Customs,  Hon.  A.  McLean;  Attfviwv-General,  H«i<i. 
Sir  J.  H.  Symon ;  TressTuer,  Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  '^uner ;  Minister 
for  Home  Afhits,  Hm.  D.  Tbcmscm ;  Mimiter  for  Defenoe,  HoBi. 
J.  W.  McOy ;  BostmasterGeBeral,  Hon.  a  Smith  ;  Tioe-Preaideat 
of  Krecutive  Council,  Hon.  J.  O.  Dnhe.  The  Right  Hon.  G.  H. 
Reid's  administration  dates  i^m  the  ISth  AogusC  In  announctog  tbe 
Govemmmt  the  Presaier  stated  that  be  had  iBvited  Sir  George  Tonwr 
to  join  with  bim  on  tsnoa  of  perCsot  e<]aalitj,  but  owing  to  Sir  Geo^je 
TBrner'i  illnesa  the  pceitiim  c^  joint  leader  was  ofiered  to  and  aeoeptad 
bv  tbe  H<Hi.  A  McLean.  The  ftrat  session  ot  iha  Reid-McLean 
adminiatratioD  lasted  from  the  18th  August  to  the  Ifitii  December,  1904, 
Psrhament  being  prorogued  ob  tiie  lat^r  date  until  the  21st  January, 
1 906.  During  Uii«  short  lesnon  the  Defence  Aot  and  the  Cowciliatiaa 
and  Arbitration  Act  were  passed,  in  addition  to  the  Bill  determining 
oa  Dalgety  as  the  site  of  the  itAenl  eapital.  One  of  tbe  last  acts  of 
the  Government  prior  to  prorogation  was  the  appointment  of  a  Bt^al 
Commission  to  inquire  into  tbe  working  of  the  Cast«uB  Tariff  and  ita 
eflbct  on  Australian  indHStiiee. 
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THERKAS  the  people  of  New  South  Wales,  Vietorift,  SonUl 
I  AnstntHa,  QneetasUnd,  ud  Tnaiauiia  hmnblj  r^Tuig  on  the 
bleniiig  of  Almighty  Qod,  have  agreed  to  noite  in  one  indiemhlUe 
Miwal  Commonwealth  undev  A»  Crawn  o(  the  TTnited  Kingdom 
«t  Onat  BritMB  and  Inlaod,  ind  tmdsr  the  ConstitadoD  herebT 
oateUiibed: 

And  wheroaBitMexpedienttopmvidvfortheadiniMianinto  theCom- 
annweal^  of  oUier  Anstr^BaiMi  ColODiee  and  poaseenom  of  the  Queen: 

Be  it  therefore  enacted  hy  the  Queen's  Moat  Excellent  Majesty,  l^ 
•■4  with  febe  ad«ie»  and  cotnent  tii'  the  Lorde  Spiritnal  and  Temporal, 
aatf  CktoimcHie,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  die 
aMiiority  of  the  Mme,  as  n^n : — 

I.  This  Act  may  be  cited  aa  "  The  Commonwealth  ot  AtMtnJia  Con< 


3.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  refamng  to  the  Qneen  shall  extend  to 
Her  Miyeety's  heim  and  saccessore  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
Kin^om. 

3.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Queen,  with  the  advice  of  the  Privy 
Oo^uil,  to  declare  by  PmeTaaiMicn  that,  on  and  sfter  a  day  therein 

rimted,  not  being  brfer  ttiaa  one  year  after  the  passing  of  this  Act., 
people  of  New  8ovth  Walee,  Victoria,  Sonth  Australia,  Qaeensland, 
and  Tannanis,  and  also,  it  Her  Majesty  in  satisfied  that  the  people  cf 
Wsetera  Anstralia  lukve  agreed  thereto,  of  Wwtem  Australia,  shall  be 
^ted  in  a  Federal  Commonwealth  onder  the  name  of  "The  ConratOD- 
wwlth  of  Australia. "  Bwt  the  Qwen  may,  at  any  lime  aft»r  the 
Ptoelamation,  appoint  a  G*venM)r^3en»'ral  for  the  Commonwealth. 

4.  The  Commonwealth  shall  be  eatabliiihed,  and  the  Constitution  of 
de  Commonwealth  shall  tate  %9e<A  on  and  after  the  day  bo  appointed. 
Btt  the  Pfcriiaments  of  the  serend  Oolotiies  mmy  at  any  time  after  the 
pHifng  of  this  Act  nalre  airy  sndi  laws,  to  come  into  operation  on  the 
day  BO  appointed,  as  they  might  have  made  if  the  Constitution  bad  taken 
(Act  at  tiie  passing  of  this  Act. 

5.  This  Act,  and  all  lawa  mode  by  the  Parliament  of  the  Common- 
wealth nnder  the  Constituticm,  shall  be  binding  on  the  Courts,  Judges, 
aad  people  of  every  State,  and  of  every  part  of  the  Commonwealth,  not 
^WMtacding  aBYthing  in  tin  laws  t4  tMj  State ;  mhI  the  laws  of  the 
OnBBKmwealib  Miall  be  in  ferce  <»i  aO  Briiish  ships,  the  Queen's  ships  of 
Wttzoflpted,  whose  first  port  of  clearance  and  whoae  port  of  destination 
ara  IB  the  OoMnwiiwMdrlt 

II  "neCoBamoBwealth"  nhall  menn  the  Commonwealtli  of  Australia 
MwtaUWied  mdee  Hiia  Aet. 
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"  The  States  "  shall  mean  such  of  the  Coloniee  of  TSew  South  WaJes, 
New  Zealand,  QueenBland,  Ttumania,  Victoria,  Western  Anstralia,  mnA 
South  AustraJio,  including  the  Northern  Territoiy  of  South  AuatisliA, 
ae  for  the  tune  being  are  p&rta  of  the  Comroon  wealth,  and  su^  Gtrioaias 
or  Territories  as  nwy  be  admitted  into  or  established  by  the  Common- 
wealth as  States ;  and  each  of  such  parts  of  the  Coromonwedltb  Bb»U  be 
called  a  "State." 

"Origiiul  States' shall  mean  such  States  as  are  parts  of  the  Comm<Mi- 
wealtb  at  its  esjablishment. 

7.  The  Federal  CouncO  of  Australasia  Act,  1S85,  is  hereby  repeAled, 
but  so  as  not  to  affect  any  laws  passed  by  the  Federal  Council  o£ 
Australasia  and  in  force  at  the  eetablishment  of  the  Common  wealth. 

Any  suoh  Ifrw  may  be  repealed  as  to  any  State  by  The  Farliunexit 
of  the  Camm<»iwealth,  or  as  to  soy  colooy  not  being  a  State  by  The 
Parliament  thereol 

8.  After  tJie  passing  of  tbia  Act  the  Colonial  Boundaries  Act,  1895* 
shall  not  ^ply  to  any  colony  which  becomes  a  State  of  the  Common- 
wealth ;  but  tiie  Commonwealth  shall  be  taken  to  be  a  self-gOTeming 
colony  for  the  purposes  of  that  AcL 

9.  The  CfHutitutioD  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  be  as  follows:— 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE    PABLIAMSST. 

Part  l.—G«iuraL 

1.  The  legislative  power  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  be  vested  in  » 
Federal  Parliament,  which  shall  consist  of  tJie  Queen,  a  Senate,  and  » 
House  of  Representatives,  and  wbich  is  hereinafter  oaJled  "  The  Farli*- 
ment,"  or  "The  Parliament  of  the  Common  wealth." 

2.  A  Governor-General  appointed  by  the  Queen  uhall  bo  Har 
Majesty's  representative  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  shall  have  and  may 
exercise  in  the  Commonwealth  during  the  Queen's  pleasure,  but  subject 
to  this  Constitution,  suob  powers  and  functioss  of  the  Queen  as  Her 
Majesty  may  be  pleased  to  assign  to  bim. 

3.  There  shall  be  payable  to  the  Queen  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Revenue  Fund  of  the  Common  wealth,  for  the  salary  of  the  Qovemtw- 
Qeneral,  an  annual  sum  wbich,  until  tjie  ParliaioBiit  otherwise  provides, 
shall  be  ten  thousand  pounds. 

The  salary  of  a  Governor- General  shall  not  be  altered  during  his 
continuance  in  offioa 

4.  The  provisions  of  this  Constitution  relating  to  the  Oovernmv 
General  extend  and  apply  to  the  Governor-General  for  the  time  being, 
or  such  person  as  the  Queen  may  appoint  to  administer  the  Gori^rnment 
of  the  Commonwealth  ;  but  no  snoi  person  shall  be  entitled,  to  receive 
any  salary  froln  the  Commonwealth  in  respect  of  any  otber  office 
during  his  administration  of  tiie  Government  of  the  Comokon wealth. 

(t.  Tbn  Goremor-Genwal  may  appoamt  snoli  timen  for  holding  the 
iessioos  of  the  Parliament  as  he  thmka  fit,  and  may  also  fropi  tiros  ttt. 
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lime,  b;  ProclMnstioii  or  athervke,  prorogue  The  Farliament,  and  ma; 
in  like  manner  dusolTe  the  Honae  of  EapresentativeB. 

After  uaj  general  electioa  The  FHrlumeut  shall  be  ennuDtMLed  'to 


IHie  Fariiajnent  shall  be  sammouBd  to  meet  not  later  thim  iix  months 
after  the  eetablshment  of  the  ComrnonwHiIbh. 

6.  Th««  shall  be  a  aesawm  of  The  Parliament  oaoe  at  least  in  every 
y*iit,  m  that  twelve  moadts  shall  not  interveira  between  the  last  sitting 
<rf  The  Pariiament  in  one  sessuxi  and  its  firat  sitting  in  the  next  aession. 

Fart  II.— The  Stnaie. 

7.  The  Senate  shall  be  ctHupoaed  of  ataaiora  for  each  State,  directly 
<fcoaeo  by  the  people  of  the  State,  voting,  until  The  Parliament  other- 
vise  provides,  as  one  electorate. 

But  QQtil  The  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  otherwise  provides, 
the  Porliunent  of  the  3t»te  of  Quaeaaland,  if  that  State  be  an  Original 
State,  may  make  laws  dividing  the  State  into  divisions  and  determiuiDg 
the  nnntber  of  senators  to  be  ohosen  for  eaoh  division,  and  in  the 
abeeace  of  such  provisions  the  State  shall  be  one  electorate^ 

Until  The  Parliament  otherwise  provides,  there  shall  be  six  senators 
for  each  Ori^nal  State.  The  Parliament  may  moke  laws  increasing  or 
ditoiniBhing  the  number  of  senators  for  each  State,  but  bo  that  equal 
representation  of  the  several  Original  States  shall  be  maintained  and 
that  QO  Original  State  shall  have  less  than  six  senators. 

The  senators  shall  be  choaen  for  a  term  of  six  years,  and  the  names 
«{  the  senators  chosen  for  each  State  shall  be  certified  bj  the  Governor 
to  the  Governor-General. 

8.  The  qualification  of  electors  of  senators  shall  be  in  each  State  that 
which  is  prescribed  by  this  Constitution,  or  by  the  Parliament,  as  the 
qualification  for  electors  of  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
out  in  the  choosing  of  senators  each  elector  shall  vote  only  once. 

9.  The  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  may  make  laws  prescribing 
the  method  of  choosing  senators,  but  so  that  the  method  shall  be 
uniform  for  all  the  States.  Subject  to  any  such  law,  the  Parliamen* 
erf  each  State  may  make  laws  prescribing  the  method  of  choosing  the 
senators  for  that  State. 

Tbe  Parliament  of  a  State  may  make  laws  for  determining  the  times 
and  places  of  election  of  senators  for  the  State. 

10.  Until  The  Parliament  otherwise  provides,  but  subject  to  this 
Constitution,  the  laws  in  force  in  each  State,  for  the  time  being,  relating 
to  elections  for  the  more  numerous  House  of  the  Parliament  of  the 
State  shall,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  apply  to  elections  of  senators  for 
Um  State. 

11.  The  Senate  may  proceed  to  the  despatch  of  buainesB,  notwitb- 
■^mding  the  £iiliire  ol  any  State  to  provide  for  its  repreaentation  in 
the  Senate. 
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12.  Tb«  Covsraor  of  unj  Stete  nwj  owwa  vrita  to  bo  Isaned  f*r 
alectiona  of  eenaton  for  the  Stole.  Xa  qmo  of  tha  disMlnticni  of  tb* 
Seii»t»  th*  writs  abaU  ba  umiad  iritliuL  ten  chgrs  f  roin  tlw  prockmition 
of  euflh  diBBolirticni. 

13.  As  soon  as  may  be  After  the  Senate  flret  meets,  and  after  ea^ 
fikat  neetiag  of  the  Soiata  following  &.(luBOlutu«  thareo^  the  Saoato 
shall  divide  the  senators  choaen  for  eaoh  StMe'  into  two  classes,  as  jixmwiy 
equal  in  nnmber  as  practicable  ;  aMLthe  pUoes  of  the  Mnators  of  tlio 
fint  class  ^lall  bacome  Taoaot  at  thu  MmtrWiop  of  t^  third  year,  mask 
Hm  placea  of  thoee-of  the  secoad  daaa  at  the  expiratuMi  of  the  aixtb 
year  from  the  beginning  of  their  term  of  service ;  and  afterwards  the 
places  of  senators  shall  become  vacant  at  the  expiration  of  six  years 
from  the  beginning  of  their  term  of  sarrioe. 

The  election  to  fill  vacant  places  Aail  be  made  in  tbe  year  at  tile 
expiration  of  which  the  places  are  to  beoome  vacant 

For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the  t^ro  of  service  of  a  senator  shall 
be  taken  to  b^n  on  tbe  first  day  of  January  following  the  day  of  his 
election,  except  in  tbe  cases  of  t^e  fint  election  and  of  ^e  eleotion  neact 
after  any  dissolution  of  tbe  Senate,  when  it  shall  be  taken  to  begin  on 
tbe  first  day  of  January  preceding  the  day  of  his  election. 

14.  Whenever  the  number  of  senators  for  a  State  is  increased  or 
diminished,  The  Tarlinment  of  the'  Commonwealth  may  make  sudi  pro- 
^-ision  for  tbe  vacating  of  the  places  of  senators  for  the  State  as  it  deems 
necessary  to  maintain  regularity  in  the  rotation. 

15.  If  tbe  place  of  a  senator  becomes  vacant  before  the  expiration  o^ 
hie  term  of  st-rvice  The  Houses  of  Parliament  of  the  State  for  which  he 
was  chosen  shall,  sitting  and  voting  together,  choose  a  person  to  hold 
the  place  until  the  expiration  of  the  term,  or  until  tbe  election  of  a 
sncceesor  as  hereinafter  provided,  whichever  first  happens.  But  if  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  of  the  State  are  not  in  session  at  the  time  when 
the  vacancy  is  notified,  the  Governor  of  the  Slate,  with  the  advice  of 
the  Executive  Council  thereof  may  appoint  a  person  to  hold  the  place 
until  the  expiration  of  fourteen  days  after  the  beginning  of  the  next 
session  of  The  Parliament  of  the  State,  or  until  the  election  of  a  successor, 
whichever  first  happens. 

At  the  next  general  election  of  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
Uvea,  or  at  the  next  election  of  senators  for  tbe  State,  whichever  first 
happens,  a  successor  shall,  if  tho  term  has  Dot  then  expired,  bo  chosw 
to  hold  tbe  place  from  tiite  date  of  bis  election  until  the  expiratioa  of 
the  term. 

Tbe  name  of  any  aenator  so  chosen  or  appointed  shall  be  cei-tified  by 
tbe  Governor  of  the  State  to  tbe  Govsrocr-General. 

16.  The  qualifications  of  a  senator  shall  be  the  same  as  tJiOM  of* 
msaaber  ot  tbe  Houae  of  Kspreaantatives. 

17.  The  Beoate  shall,  belmv  proceeding  to  the  dewiateb  of  any  tthm 
business  choose  »  senator  to  be  tbe  President  of  the  Senate;  •a4'M 
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attea  as  the  office  of  President  becomes  vBcant  the  Seoate  shall  Again 
dtooM  a  aenator  to  be  the  President. 

Tbe  President  shall  oease  to  hoi  d  hie  office  if  he  ceaaeii  to  be  a  senatcn-. 
He  maj  be  removed  from  office  by  a  vote  of  the  Senate,  or  he  maf 
Rogn  his  office  or  his  seat  by  writing  addressed  to  the  Goveraor-General. 

18.  Before  or  daring  any  absence  of  the  President,  the  Senate  may 
cboaae  a  senator  to  perform  hia  duties  ia  his  abeenoe. 

19.  A  senator  may,  by  writing,  addressed  to  the  President,  or  to  the 
tioremor-General  if  there  is  no  President,  or  if  the  President  is  absent 
from  the  Commonwealth,  resign  his  plaoe,  which  thereupon  shall  become 
facaot 

30.  The  place  of  a  senator  shall  become  vacant  if  for  two  consecutive 
months  of  any  seasioa  of  The  Parliament  he,  without  the  permission  of 
die  Senate,  &u1b  to  attend  the  Senate. 

21.  Whenever  a  vacancy  happens  in  the  Senate,  the  President,  or  if 
there  is  no  President,  or  if  the  President  is  absent  from  the  CommoQ- 
veahh,  the  Govemor-General  shall  notify  the  same  to  the  Governor  of 
ihe  State  in  the  representation  of  which  the  vacancy  has  happened. 

2:!.  Unjal  The  Parliament  ochorwiae  provides,  the  presence  of  at 
kttst  ooe-third  of  the  whole  number  of  the  senatorR  shall  be  necessary 
to  eomtitute  a  meeting  of  the  Senate  for  the  exercise  of  its  powers. 

33.  Questions  arising  in  the  Senate  shall  be  determined  by  a  majority 
<i  votes,  and  each  senator  shall  have  one  vote.  The  Preeident  shall  in 
■D  eaacc  foe  entitled  to  a  vote ;  and  when  the  votes  ore  equal  the  question 
dttll  pass  in  the  negative. 

Part  Til. — 7%«  ffortse  of  Reprtttntalivea. 

a.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed  of  members 

dinctly  chosen  by  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  number  of 

ad)  m^nbers  shall  be,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  twice  the  number  ef 

ihetenatora. 

Tkta  nnmber  of  members  chosen  in  the  several  States  shall  be  in 
pnpMttoa  to  the  respective  numbers  of  their  people,  and  shall,  until  The 
Psriiament  otherwise  provides,  be  determineu,  whenever  necessary,  in 
the  following  manner  : — 

L  A  quota  shall  be  ucertuaed  by  dividing  the  number  of  the 
people  of  the  Commonwealth  as  shown  by  the  latest  statisticB 
of  the  Commonwealth,  by  twice  the  number  <rf  the  senators. 
a.  The  nomber  of  members  to  be  chosen  in  each  State  shall  be 
determined  by  dividing  the  number  of  the  people  of  the  State, 
as  phown  by  the  latest  staAiistics  of  the  Commonwealth,  b^  tlM 
quota ;  and  if  on  such  division  there  is  a  remainder  greater 
tfaan  one-half  of  the  quota,  one  more  member  shall  be  chosen 
in  the  State. 
Bat  notwithstanding  anything  in  this  section,  five  members  at  least 
■hall  be  chosen  in  each  Or^iiud  Stat& 
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25.  For  the  purpoaes  of  the  last  sectioD,  if  by  the  lair  of  any  State 
all  persona  of  any  race  are  disqualified  from  voting  at  elections  for  the 
more  numerous  Houtte  of  the  Parliament  of  the  State,  then,  in  reckoning 
the  number  of  tbe  people  of  the  State  or  of  the  Commonwealth,  peraons 
of  that  race  resident  ia  that  HtMo  shall  not  be  t»>unted. 

26.  Notwithstanding  anything  in  section  24,  the  number  of  members 
to  be  cbooen  in  each  State  at  the  first  election  shall  be  as  follows  :— 

New  South  Wales...  Twenty-three.         South  Australia    ...  Six. 

Victoria     Twenty.  Tasmania Five. 

Queensland  ...  flight. 

Provided  that  if  Western  Australia  is  an  Original  State,  the  nambers 
shall  be  as  follows : — 

New  South  WaleH...  Twenty-six-  South  Australia     ...  Seven. 

Victoria     Twenty -three.         Western  Australia...  Five. 

Queensland  ...  Nine.  Taamania   ...  ...  Five. 

27.  Subject  to  this  Constitution,  The  Parliament  may  make  laws  for 
increasing  or  diminishing  the  number  of  the  members  i^  the  House  of 
Bepresen  tati  ves. 

28.  Every  House  of  Representatives  shall  continue  for  three  yean 
from  the  first  meeting  of  the  House,  and  no  longer,  but  may  be  sooner 
dissolved  by  the  Oovemor-General. 

29.  Until  the  Parliament  of  The  Commonwealth  otherwise  provides, 
tbe  Parliament  of  any  State  may  make  laws  for  determining  the  divisions 
in  each  State  for  which  members  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  may 
be  choeen,  and  the  number  of  members  to  be  chosen  for  each  division. 
A  division  shall  not  he  formed  out  of  parts  of  difierent  States. 

In  the  absence  of  otlior  proviHion,  each  State  shall  be  one  electorate. 

30.  Until  The  Parliament  otherwise  provides,  the  qualification  of 
electors  of  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  in  each 
State  that  which  is  prescribed  by  the  law  of  the  State  as  the  qualifica- 
tion of  electors  of  the  more  numerous  House  of  the  Parliament  of  the 
State ;  but  in  the  choosing  of  members  each  elector  nhall  vote  only  once. 

31.  Until  The  Parliajnent  otherwise  provides,  but  subject  to  this 
Constitution,  the  laws  in  force  in  each  State  for  the  time  being  relating 
to  elections  for  the  more  numerous  House  of  The  Pariiament  of  the 
State  shall,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  apply  to  elections  in  the  State  of 
members  of  the  Honse  of  Representatives. 

32.  Hie  Qovernor-Qeneral  in  Council  may  cause  writs  to  be  issued 
for  general  elections  of  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

After  the  first  general  election,  the  wnta  shall  be  issued  within 
ten  days  from  the  expiry  of  a  Honse  of  Representatives,  or  from  the 
proclamation  of  a  dissolution  thereof. 

33.  Whenever  a  vacancy  happens  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  SpetJcer  shall  issue  hia  writ  for  the  election  of  a  new  member,  or  if 
there  is  no  Speaker,  or  if  he  is  absent  from  the  Commcmweal^,  tbe 
Governor-General  in  Council  mav  isaoe  the  writ 
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34.  Until  The  Parliament  otherwise  provides,  the  qviali&catioDB  of  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  as  follovs  : — 

L  He  must  be  of  the  full  a^  of  tventy-one  years,  and  must  be  an 
dector  entitled  to  vote  at  the  election  of  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  or  a  person  qualified  to  become  such  elector, 
and  must  have  been  for  three  years  at  the  lenat  a  resident 
widiiD  the  limits  of  the  Commonwealth  as  eicisting  at  the  time 
when  he  is  chosen  : 
n.  He  must  be  a  subject  of  the  Queen,  either  natural-bom  or  for 
at  least  five  yearn  naturalised  under  a  law  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  of  a  Colony  which  ban  become  or  becomes  a  State, 
or  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  of  a  State. 

35.  The  Houae  of  Representatives  shall,  before  proceeding  to  the 
deopatch  of  any  other  bnsineea,  chooae  a  member  to  be  the  Speaker  of 
the  HoDse,  and  as  often  aa  the  office  of  Speaker  becomes  vacant  the 
House  shall  again  choose  a  member  to  be  the  Speaker. 

"nte  Speaker  shall  cease  to  hold  his  office  if  he  ceaaes  to  be  a  member. 
He  may  be  removed  from  office  by  a  vote  of  the  Houae,  or  he  may  resign 
bis  office  or  his  seat  by  writing  addressed  to  the  Qovemor-Qeneral. 

36.  fiefore  or  during  any  absence  of  the  Speaker,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives may  choose  a  member  to  perform  his  duties  in  his  absence. 

37.  A  member  may  by  writing  addressed  to  the  Speaker,  or  to  the 
GovemoMSeneral  if  there  is  no  Speaker  or  if  the  Speak<)r  ia  absent  from 
the  Commonwealth,  resign  his  place,  which  thereupon  shall  become 
vacant. 

38.  The  place  of  a  member  shall  become  vacant  if  for  two  consecutive 
months  of  any  session  of  The  Parliament  he,  without  the  permission  of 
dte  House,  foila  to  atteod  the  House. 

39.  Until  the  Parliament  otherwise  provides,  the  presence  of  at  least 
one-third  of  t^e  whole  number  of  the  members  of  the  Hotise  of  Repre- 
Mstativea  shall  be  necessary  to  constitute  a  meeting  of  the  House  for 
the  excTciae  of  its  powers. 

40.  Qnesttoos  arising  in  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  be 
determined  by  a  majority  of  votes  other  than  that  of  the  Speaker.  The 
Speaker  ahall  not  vote  unless  the  numbers  are  equal,  when  he  shall 
have  a  costing  vote. 

Part  IV.— Both  ffotusa  of  th«  Parliament. 

41.  No  odtdt  person  who  has  or  acquires  a  right  to  vote  at  elections 
for  the  more  numerous  Honse  of  the  Parliament  of  a  State,  shall,  while 
the  right  continues,  be  prevented  by  any  law  of  the  Commoawealtb 
fnxn  voting  at  elections  for  eil^r  House  of  The  Parliament  of  the 
Cbmnxmweomi. 

42.  Every  senator  and  every  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
AaH  before  taking  his  seat  moke  and  subscribe  before  the  Govemur- 
GenenJ,  or  some  person  authorised  by  him,  an  oath  or  affirmation  of 
allegiaDoe  in  the  form  set  forth  in  the  Schedule  to  tins  Constitution. 
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43  A  member  o£  either  HoDse  of  The  PwUMneut  ahftll  be  ineapMble 
of  being  chosea  or  of  sitting  as  a  member  of  the  other  House. 

44.  Any  person  who — 

L  Is   under    aaj  acknowledgment  of  allegiance,    obedience,    or 
adherence  to  a  foreign  power,  or  is  a  subject  or  a  citizen  or 
entidecl  to  the  rights  or  privileges  of  a  subject  or  a  citizen  of 
a  foreign  power :  or 
II.  Is  attainted  of  treason,  or  has  been  convicted  and  is  iiuder 
sentence,  or  subject  to  be  sautenced,  for  an;  o&ncc  punish- 
able under  the  law  of  the  Commonwealth  or  of  a  State  by 
imprisonment  for  one  year  or  longer :  or 
III.  Is  an  undischarged  bankrupt  or  insolvent :  or 
IT.  Holds  any  office  of  profit  under  the  Crown,  or  any  pensioD 
payable  during  the  pleasu^  of  the  Crown  out  of  any  of  tlifi 
revenues  of  the  Commonwealth  :  or 
T.  Haa  any  direct  or  indirect  pecuniary  interest  in  any  agreement 
with  the  public  service  of  the  Commonwealth,  otherwise  than  as 
a  member  and  in  common  with  the  other  members  of  an  incor- 
porated company  consisting  oF  more  than  twenty-Sve  persons  : 
shall  be  incapable  of  being  chosen  oi-  of  sitting  as  a  senator  or  aa  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Beprenentatives. 

But  subsection  iv  does  not  apply  to  the  office  of  any  of  the  Queen's 
Ministers  of  State  for  the  Commonwealth,  or  of  any  of  the  Queen's 
U  imsten  for  a  State,  or  to  the  receipt  of  pay,  haJf-pay,  or  a  pension  by 
any  person  as  an  officer  or  member  of  the  Queen's  navy  or  army,  or  to 
the  receipt  of  pay  as  an  officer  or  member  of  the  naval  or  military 
forces  of  the  Coouuoawealth  by  any  person  whose  services  are  not 
wholly  employed  by  the  Commonwealth. 

45.  If  a  senator  or  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives — 

I.  Becomes  subject  to  any  of  the  disabilities  mentioned  in  the  last 

preceding  section :  or 
II.  Takes  the  benefit,  whether  by  assignment,  composition,  or  other- 
wise, of  any  law  relating  to  bankrupt  or  insolvent  debtors  :  or 
III.  Directly  or  indirectly  Cakes  or  agrees  to  take  any   fee    or 
honorariojm  for  services  rendered  to  the  Commonwealth,  or  for 
services  rendered  in  The  Parliament  to  any  person  or  State : 
bis  place  shall  thereupon  become  vacant. 

46.  Until  The  Parliament  otherwise  provider,  any  person  declared 
by  this  Constitution  to  ))e  incapable  of  sitting  aa  a  senatot  er  u  a 
member  of  the  Hoase  of  Represestati^'es  shall,  for  every  day  on  which 
be  BO  sits,  be  liable  to  pay  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds  to  any 
pmsOT  who  saee  for  it  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

47.  Until  The  Parliament  otherwise  provides,  any  question  raqteat- 
ing  the  qualification  of  a  senator  or  of  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives,  or  respecting  a  vacant^  in  either  House  of  the  I^ilia- 
ment,  and  any  question  of  a  disputed  election  to  either  House,  shall  be 
determined  by  the  House  in  which  the  question  arises. 
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48.  Untfl  The  Farli&ment  otherwiae  |HvTides,  encfa  anuttor  and  each 
neaber  of  the  House  of  RepresentativeH  ihAll  recaive  an  aUovftoce  of 
Fonr  Hundred  Fouoda  a  year,  to  be  reckoned  from  the  day  on  which 
he  takes  his  seat. 

49.  The  powers,  privileges,  and  immunities  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
Maaae  of  Hepresentativee,  and  of  the  memben  and  the  committees 
of  each  Hou^e  shall  be  Buch  as  &re  declared  by  The  Fartiainent,  and 
Bntil  declared  shall  be  those  of  the  Commons  House  of  parliament 
rf  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  its  members  and  committees,  at  the 
«KabIishiDent  of  the  Commonwealth. 

50.  Each  House  of  The  Parliament  may  make  rules  and  orders  with 
mpect  to — 

t.  tb^  mode  in  which  its  powers,  privileges,  and  immunities  may 

be  exercised  and  upheld  : 
II.  The  order  and  conduct  of  its  business  and  proceedings  eitlier 
separately  or  jointly  with  the  other  House. 

Part  V.—PoiMTt  of  Th«  Parlwm«M. 

51.  The  Parliament  shall,  subject  to  this  Constitution,  have  power 
to  make  laws  for  the  peace,  order,  and  good  government  «rf  the 
CanmcHiwealth,  with  respect  to  : — 

t.  Trade  and  commerce  with  other  countries,  and  among  the  States: 
II.  Taxation  ;  but  so  as  not  to  discriminate  between  States  or 

parts  of  States : 
III.  Bounties  on  the  production  or  export  of  goods,  but  so  that  such 

bounties  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  Commonwealth  : 
IT.  Borrowing  money  on  the  public  credit  of  the  Commonweidth  : 
V.  Postal,  telegraphic,  telephonic,  and  other  like  services  : 
Tt.  The  naval  and  military  defence  of  the  Commonwealth  and  of 
the  several  States,  and  the  control  of  the  forces  to  execute 
and  maintain  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  : 
vit.  Light-houses,  tight-ships,  beacons,  and  buoys  : 
YilL  Astronomical  and  meteorological  observations  : 

IX.  QuArantine  : 

X.  Fisheries  in  Australian  waters  beyond  territorial  limits : 
XL  Census  and  statistics  : 

HI.  Corrency,  coinage,  and  legal  tender  : 

XUL  Banking  other  t^an  State  banking ;  also  State  banking 
extending  bey<Hid  the  limita  of  the  State  ctmcemed,  the 
incorporation  of  banks,  and  the  issue  of  paper  money  : 

Ov.  Insurance,  other  than  State  Insurance  i  also  State  Insurance 

extending  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State  concerned  : 
XT.  Weights  and  meaeares  : 

xn.  Bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes  : 

im.  Bankruptcy  and  insolvency  i 

mn.  Copyrights,  patents  of  inventions  and  designs,  and  trade- 
marks: 
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XIX.  NatnnlintioB  uid  aliens : 

xz.  Foreign  corporations,  and  trading  or  financial  corporations 

formed  within  tiie  limits  of  the  Commonwealth  : 
XX  t.  Marriage  : 
XXII.  Divorce  and  matrimonial  causes ;    and  in    relation   thereto, 
parental  rifi^ts,  and  the  custody  and  guardianship  of  infants : 
ZXilL  Invalid  and  old-^;e  pensions  : 

XXIV.  The  service  and  execution  throughout  the  Commonwealth  of 
the  civil  and  criminal  process  and  the  judgments  of  the 
courts  of  the  States  : 
XXV.  The  recognition  throughout  the  Commonwealth  of  the  laws, 
the  public  acts  and  records,  and  the  judicial  proceedings  of 
the  States : 
XXVI.  The  people  of  any  race,  other  than  the  aboriginal  race  in 
any  State,  for  whom  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  make  special 

xxvii.  Immigration  and  emigration: 
zxvin.  The  influx  of  criminals  : 
XXIX.  External  afiairs : 

XXX.  The  relations  of  the  Commonwealth  with  the  islands  of  the 

Pacific: 

XXXI.  The  acquisition  of  property  on  just  terms  from  any  State  or 

KrsoQ  for  any  purpose  in  respect  of  which  The  Parliament 
s  power  to  make  laws  : 

XXXII.  The  control  of  railways  with  respect  to  transport  tor  the 
naval  and  military  purposes  of  the  Commonwealth  : 

XXXiiL  The  acquisition,  with  the  consent  of  a  State,  of  any  railways 
of  the  State  on  terms  arranged  between  the  Commonwealth 
and  the  State : 

xxxtv.  Railway  construction  and  extension  in  any  State  with  the 

consent  of  that  State  : 
XXXV.  Conciliation  and  arbitration  for  the  prevention  and  settlement 
of  industrial  disputes  extending  beyond  the  limits  of  any 
one  State : 

XXXVI.  Matters  in  respect  of  which  this  Constitution  makes  provisioD 
until  The  Parliament  otherwise  provides: 

XXXVIL  Matters  referred  to  the  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  by 
tbe  Parliament  or  Parliaments  of  any  State  or  States,  but  so 
that  the  law  shall  extend  only  to  States  by  whose  Parliament 
the  matter  is  referred,  or  which  afterwards  adopt  tbe  law  : 
XXXTiiL  The  exercise  within  the  Commonwealth,  at  the  reqnest  or 
with  the  concurrence  of  tbe  Parliaments  of  all  tbe  States 
directly  concerned,  of  any  power  which  can  at  the  establish- 
ment of  this  Constitution  be  exercised  only  by  the  Parlia- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom  or  by  the  Federal  Council  of 
Australasia: 
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xxiiz.  Hatters  incidental  to  die  ezMntuHi  of  any  power  Tested  hy 

this  Constitution  in  the  Parliament  or  in  either   House 

thereof,  or  in  the  Qovernment  of  the  Conunonweidth,  or  in 

the  Federal  Judicature,  or  in  any  department  or  officer  of 

the  Commonwealth. 

63.  The  Parliament  shall,  Bubject  to  this  Constitution,  have  exclunve 

pav«T  to  make  laws  for  the  peace,  order,  and  good  government  of  the 

Ccounonwealth  with  respect  to — 

I,  The  seat  of  Government  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  all  places 

acquired  by  the  Commonwealth  for  pubhc  purposes : 
II.  Matters  relating  to  any  department  of  the  public  service  the 
control  of  which  is  by  this  Constitution  transferred  to  the 
Executive  Qovernment  of  the  Commonwealth  : 
III.  Other  matters  declared  by  this  Constitution  to  be  within  the 
exclusive  power  of  The  Parliament 
fi3.  Proposed  laws  appropriating  revenue  or  moneys,  or  imposing 
UudoD,  shall  not  originate  in  the  Senate.     But  a  proposed  law  shall 
not  be  taken  to  appr(q>riate  revenue  or  moneys,  or  to  impose  taxation, 
W  reason  only  of  its  containing  provisions  for  the  imposition  or  appro- 
priation of  lines  or  other  pecuniary  penalties,  or  for  the  desoand  or 
payment  (»-  appropriation  of  fees  for  licenses,  or  fees  for  services  under 
the  pn^Kved  law. 

The  tienate  may  not  amend  proposed  laws  imposing  taxation,  or  pro- 
posed laws  appropriating  revenue  or  moneys  for  the  ordinary  annual 
anvices  of  the  Government. 

The  Senate  may  not  amend  any  proposed  law  so  as  to  increase  any 
propoaed  charge  or  harden  on  the  people. 

Tltc  Senate  may  at  any  stage  return  to  the  House  of  RepresentAtivea 
any  proposed  law  which  the  Senate  may  not  amend,  requesting,  by 
wrmgr.  the  omission  or  amendment  of  any  items  or  provisions  therein. 
And  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  may  if  it  thinks  fit  make  any  of 
SBch  omissions  or  amendments,  with  or  without  modifications. 

Except  as  provided  in  this  section,  the  Senate  shall  have  equal  power 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  in  respect  of  all  proposed  laws. 

&4-  The  proposed  law  which  appropriates  revenue  or  moneys  iot  the 
ffdtnoiy  annual  services  of  the  Government  shall  deal  only  with  such 
^^propri&tions. 

55.  Laws  imposing  taxation  shall  deal  only  with  theimpoeitioQ  of 
taxatitm,  and  any  provision  therein  dealing  with  any  ofJier  matter  shall 
be  of  no  effect 

Iaws  imposing  taxation,  except  laws  imposing  duties  of  customs 
or  of  excise,  shall  deal  with  one  subject  of  taxation  only ;  but  laws 
inpoaing  duties  of  custmns  shell  deal  with  duties  of  customs  only,  and 
laws  imposing  duties  of  excise  shall  deal  with  dubiea  of  excise  only. 

56.  A  vote,  resolution,  or  proposed  law  for  the  appropriation  ol 
revenoe  or  moneys  shall  not  be  passed   unless  the  purpose  of  i^e 
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appropriation  has  in  the  same  aesaion  been  recommended  by  inesBftge  of 
the  Oovemor-Gcneral  to  the  House  in  which  the  proposal  originated. 

51.  li  the  Houte  of  Representatives  passes  any  propoeed  law  and 
tiie  Senate  rejects  or  fails  to  pass  it,  or  passes  H  with  amendments  to 
which  the  HouBe  of  Representatives  will  not  agree,  and  if  after  mxk 
iaterval  of  three  months  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  the  saaie  or 
the  next  session,  again  passes  the  propotied  law  with  or  without  amy 
amendments  which  have  been  made,  su^geBted,  or  agreed  to  by  tJie 
Renate,  and  the  Senate  rejects  or  fails  to  pass  it,  or  passes  it  with 
amendments  to  which  the  House  of  Representatives  will  not  agree,  the 
Governor-G^neml  may  dissoh'e  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives simultaneously.  But  such  dissolution  shall  not  take  place 
within  six  months  before  the  date  of  the  expiry  of  the  House  of  Bepre- 
entatives  by  effluxion  of  time. 

Tf  after  such  dissolution  the  House  of  Representatives  again  passes 
the  proposed  law  with  or  without  any  amendments  which  have  been 
Boade,  Baggeet«d,  or  agreed  to  by  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  reject  or 
fails  to  pass  it,  or  passes  it  with  amendments  to  which  the  House  of 
fi^resentatives  will  not  agree,  the  Qovnrnor-General  may  convene  a. 
joint  sitting  of  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  members  present  at  the  joint  sitting  may  deliberate  and  nhaH 
vote  together  upon  the  proposed  law  as  last  proposed  by  the  Honse  at 
Representati\-ee,  and  upon  amendments,  if  any,  which  have  been  made 
tbearain  by  one  Honae  and  not  agreed  to  by  the  other,  and  any  rach 
amendments  which  are  affirmed  by  an  absolute  majority  of  the  totaJ 
Qomber  of  the  members  of  the  Seiiate  and  House  of  Representatives 
shall  be  taken  to  have  been  carried,  and  if  the  propoeed  law,  with  the 
amendments,  if  any,  so  carried  is  affirmed  by  an  absolute  majority  of 
the  total  number  of  the  membere  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
aantatives  it  shall  be  taken  to  have  been  duly  passed  by  both  Houses  of 
The  Parliament,  and  shall  be  presented  to  the  Govemor-Ueneral  for  the 
Queen's  assent. 

58.  When  a  proposed  law  p«ssed  by  both  Houses  of  The  Parliunent 
is  preeeated  to  the  Govemor-Ueneral  for  the  Qneen's  assent,  he  shalt 
declare,  according  to  his  discretion,  but  subject  to  this  Constitntion, 
tbat  fae  assonte  in  the  Qneen's  name,  or  that  he  withholds  assent,  or 
that  he  reserves  the  law  for  the  Queen's  pleasure. 

The  Gtovemor-Oeneral  may  return  to  the  Honse  in  which  it  originated 
any  pn^osed  law  so  presented  to  him,  may  transmit  therewith  any 
amendments  which  he  may  recommend,  and  the  Houses  may  deal  with 


fi9.  The  Que^i  may  disallow  any  law  within  one  year  from  the 
Qtwemor-Oeaeral's  assent,  and  noh  disallowance  on  being  made  known 
by  the  Oovemor^^eneral,  by  speech  or  message  to  eaadi  of  the  Hoeaea 
«f  tbe  fiariiaiiMtit,  or  by  Proclamation,  shall  annul  the  law  from  the 
d^  wh^  the  disallowance  is  so  made  known. 
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68.  A  pnipoBwi  law  raterred  iar  the  Queen's  plesrore  shall  ntA  fasre 
^  foroe  nnieN  and  until  within  two  years  from  the  day  on  which  ifc 
i«f  ptMRited  to  the  QwrenLor-OflBeral  for  the  Queen's  ■saont  the 
Goremor-General  makes  known,  by  speech  or  message  to  tme/tk  oi  the 
Houses  of  The  Parliament,  or  by  Prochnnatioa,  that  it  iuis  received 
Ae  Queen's  assent. 

CHAPrER  IT. 

THX  EXKCnnVB  OOTSSITMKHT. 

61.  Tlie  Executive  power  of  the  Commonwealth  ia  vested  in  tie 
Qaeen,  and  is  exercisable  by  the  Govemor-Oeneral  as  tbe  Queen's 
r^eaentative,  and  extends  to  the  execution  and  msintenance  of  this 
Ooiutitotion,  and  of  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth. 

62.  Thereshall  beaFederalExecutiveCouncil  to  advise  the  Grovernor- 
General  in  the  government  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  tbe  members 
tt  the  Conncil  sbail  be  chosen  and  summoned  by  the  Governor-General 
and  sworn  as  Executive  Coancillors,  and  shall  hold  office  during  his 
pkasara 

43.  "Hie  provisions  of  this  Constitutfoo  referring  to  the  Govemoi^ 
General  in  Council  shall  be  construed  aa  relening  to  the  Governor-General 
acting  with  tbe  advice  of  the  Federal  Executive  Council. 

64.  The  Gov^nor-General  may  appoint  officers  to  administer  such 
Depaitmenta  of  State  of  the  Commonwealth  as  the  Governor-General 
in  Council  may  establisli. 

Snch  officers  shall  hold  office  during  the  pleasure  of  tiie  Governor- 
General.  They  shall  be  members  of  Uie  Fwleral  Executive  Council, 
■ad  shall  be  the  Queen's  Ministers  of  State  for  the  Commonwealth. 

After  the  first  general  election  no  Minister  of  State  shall  liold  office 
for  a  loiter  period  tban  three  months  unless  he  ia  or  becomes  a  senator 
or  a  member  of  the  House  of  RepresentativeB. 

65.  TJatit  The  Parliament  otherwise  provides,  the  Ministers  of  State 
Aall  not  exceed  seven  in  number,  and  shall  hold  such  othces  as  The 
^riiament  prescribes,  or,  in  the  absence  of  provision,  as  the  Governor- 
G«neFal  directs. 

66.  There  sliall  be  payable  to  tbe  Queen,  out  of  the  Consolidatc<l 
Berenue  Fund  of  the  Commonwealth,  for  the  sataries  of  Ministers  of 
fltet^  an  annual  sum  which,  until  The  Parliament  otherwise  provides, 
■hall  not  exceed  twelve  thousand  pounds  a  year. 

67.  Until  Tbe  Parliament  otherwise  provides,  the  appointment  and 
mnoval  of  all  other  officers  of  the  Executive  Government  of  tbo 
CoBonaonwealth  shall  be  vested  in  the  Giovemor-General  in  Conncil, 
unless  the  appointment  is  delegated  by  the  Governtn^eneial  in 
Csvncil  or  by  law  of  the  Commonwealth  to  some  other  authority. 

68.  Tbe  command  in  chief  of  the  naval  and  military  forces  of  the 
OB^monweftlth  is  vested  in  tbe  GoverBorQaieial   aa  tb«  Queen's 
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69.  On  a  d&te  or  d&tea  to  be  procUimed  by  tho  Ooremor-Geiiwal 
atter  the  establish ment  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  following  Departnteat* 
of  the  public  service  in  each  State  shall  become  traiuiferred  to  th& 
Commonwealth : — 

Posts,  telegraphs,  and  telephones  : 

Kaval  and  military  defence  : 

Light-housee,  light-ships,  beacooB,  and  buoys: 

Quarantine. 
But  the  Departments  of  customs  and  of  excise  in  each  State  shall 
become  transferred  to  the  Commonwealth  on  its  establishment. 

70.  In  respect  of  matters  which,  under  this  Constitution,  pass  to  the 
Executive  Government  of  the  Commonwealth,  all  powers  and  function.s 
which  at  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth  are  vested  in  the 
Governor  of  a  colony,  or  in  the  Governor  of  a  colony  with  the  advice  of 
his  Executive  Council,  or  in  any  authority  of  a  colony,  shall  vest  in  the 
Governor-General,  or  in  the  Governor-General  in  Council,  or  in  the 
authority  exercising  similar  powei^  under  the  Commonwealth,  as  the 
case  requires. 

CHAPTER  III. 

THE  JUDICATURE. 

71.  The  judicial  po\¥er  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  be  vested  in  a 
Federal  Supreme  Court,  to  be  called  the  High  Court  of  Auatralia,  and 
in  such  other  federal  courts  as  The  Parliament  creates,  and  in  such 
other  courts  as  it  invests  with  federal  jurisdiction.  The  High  Court 
shall  consifit  of  a  Chief  Justice,  and  so  many  other  Justices,  not  less 
than  two,  as  The  Parliament  prescribes. 

72.  The  Justices  of  the  High  Court  and  of  the  other  courts  created 
by  The  Parliament 

I.  Shall  be  appointed  by  the  Oovcmor-Oeneral  in  Council : 
II.  Shall  not  be  removed  except  by  the  Governor-General  in 
Council,  on  an  Address  from  both  Houses  of  The  Parliament 
in  the  same  session  praying  for  such  removal  on  the  gronncl 
of  proved  misbehaviour  or  incapacity  : 
III.  ShsJl  receiie  suth  remuneration  as  The  Parliament  may  fix  ; 
but  the  remuneration  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their 
continuance  in  office. 

73.  The  High  Court  shall  have  jurisdiction,  with  such  exceptions 
and  subject  to  such  regulations  m  The  Parliament  prescribes,  to  heu* 
and    determine    appeals    from    all    judgments,    decrees,   orders,   and 

1.  Of  any  Justice  or  Justices  exercising  the  original  jurisdiction 

of  the  High  Court : 
II.  Of  any  other  federal  court,  or  court  exercising  federal  joris- 
diction  ;  or  of  the  Supreme  Gonrt  of  any  State,  or  of  any 
odier  court  of  any  Stat«  from  which  at  the  establishment  of 
the  Commonwealth  an  appeal  lies  to  the  Queen  in  Conacil ; 
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in.  Of  tbe  Inter-Btate  Commission,  but  aa  to  quegtions  of  law 

■ad  the  jadgmeut  of  the  High  Coart  in  nil  such  caaea  ahall  be  final  and 
coDclnsive. 

Bat  no  exception  or  regulation  prescribed  by  The  Parliament  shall 
pfereol  tbe  High  Court  from  hearing  and  determining  any  appeal 
froDi  the  Supreme  Courti  of  a  State  in  any  matter  in  which  at  the 
nUbltshment  of  the  Commonwealth  an  appeal  lies  from  such  Supreme 
Court  to  the  Queen  in  Council. 

Until  Hie  Parliament  otherwise  provides,  the  conditions  of  and 
restrictions  on  appeals  to  the  Queen  in  Council  &om  the  Supreme 
Courts  of  tite  several  States  shall  be  applicable  to  appeals  from  them  to 
tbe  High  Court 

74.  No  appeal  shall  be  permitted  to  the  Queen  in  Conncil  from  a 
deciaion  of  the  High  Court  upon  any  question,  howsoever  arising,  as  to 
the  hmits  inter  se  of  the  Constitutional  powers  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  those  of  any  State  or  States,  or  as  to  the  limits  inter  ae  of  the  Con- 
stitutional powers  of  any  two  or  more  States,  unless  the  Hi^  Court 
shall  certify  that  the  question  is  one  which  ought  to  be  determined  by 
H«r  Majesty  in  Council. 

The  High  Court  may  so  certify  if  satisfied  that  for  any  special 
reason  the  certificate  should  be  granted,  and  thereupon  on  appeal  shall 
lie  to  Her  Majesty  in  Council  on  the  question  without  further  leave. 

Except  as  provided  in  this  section,  Uiis  Constitution  shall  not  impair 
any  right  which  the  Queen  may  be  pleased  to  exercise,  by  virtue  of 
Her  Royal  Frerc^tivo,  to  grant  special  leave  of  appeal  from  the  High 
Conrt  to  Her  Majesty  in  Council.  Tbe  Parliament  may  make  laws 
Uniting  the  matters  in  which  such  leave  may  be  aakad,  but  pnqH»ed 
lavs  containing  any  such  limitation  shall  be  reserved  by  the  Ooremot^ 
General  for  Her  Majesty's  pleasure. 

75.  In  all  matters— 

I.  Arising  under  any  treaty  : 

II.  ABecting  consuls,  or  other  representatives  of  other  oountoiea  : 
III.  In  which  the  Commonwealth,  or  a  person  suing  or  being  sued 

on  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth,  is  a  party  : 
tr.  Between  Stat«s,  or  between  residents  of  difTerent  States^  or 
between  a  State  and  a  resident  of  another  State  ; 
T.  In  which  a  writ  of  mandamus  or  prohibition  or  an  injunction 
is  sought  against  on  officer  of  the  Commonwealth  : 
the  High  Court  shall  have  original  jurisdiction. 

76.  The  Parliament  tuay  make  laws  conferring  original  jurisdiction 
on  the  High  Court  in  any  matter — 

I.  Arising  under  this  Constitution,  or  involving  its  interpretation  : 
IL  Arising  onder  any  laws  mode  by  The  Parliament ; 
III.  Of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction  : 
IT.  Relating  to  the  same  subject-matter  cJalmed  under  the  lawa  of 
different  SUtes. 


loS  coir<8TiTirrioir  or  rax  cokmcsswkaltb. 

TJ.  With  napect  to  any  of  th«  matters  mentioned  in  the  la«t  two 
sectioDs,  The  Parliament  may  make  laws — 

I.  Defining  the  jurisdiction  of  any  federal  coart  other  than  th» 

High  Court : 
It.  Defining  the  extent  to  which  the  jurisdiction  of  any  federal 
court  Bball  be  exclusive  of  that  which  belongs  to  or  is  rested 
in  the  courts  of  the  States  : 
III.  Inveeting  any  court  of  a  State  with  federal  jarisdictioo. 
76.  The  Parliament  may  make  laws  conferring  rights  to  proceed 
■gainst  the  Commonwealth  or  a  State  in  respect  ca  matters  within  the 
iimite  of  the  judicial  power. 

79.  The  federal  jurisdiction  of  any  court  may  be  exercised  by  aach 
number  of  judges  as  The  Parliament  prescribes. 

SO.  The  tiial  on  indictment  of  any  offence  against  any  law  of  tite 
Commonwealth  shall  be  by  jury,  and  every  such  trial  shall  be  held  in 
the  State  where  the  offence  was  committed,  and  if  the  oflianoe  was  not 
committed  within  any  State  the  trial  shall  be  held  at  such  place  or  places 
as  The  Parliament  prescribes. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FUTANCE  AMD  TBADK. 

81.  All  revenues  or  moneys  raised  or  received  by  the  Executive 
Qovemment  of  the  Oommonwealth  shall  form  one  Consolidated  Bevenoe 
Fund,  to  be  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  the  Conrnionweah^  in 
the  maimer  and  subject  to  the  charges  and  liabilities  imposed  by  this 
CoQstitatiofL 

82.  The  costs,  charges,  and  expenses  incident  to  the  collection,  manage- 
ment, and  receipt  of  the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fond  shall  form  the 
first  charge  thereon ;  and  the  revenue  of  the  Oommonwealth  shall  in 
tke  fint  instance  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  expenditure  of  the 
OoDiiaonwealth. 

83.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  frmn  die  Treasury  of  the  Commonwealth 
except  under  appropriation  made  by  law. 

But  until  the  expiration  of  one  month  after  the  first  meeting  of  The 
Parliament, the  Qovemor-General  in  Oouncilmaydraw  from  the  Treasury 
aad  expend  such  moneys  as  msy  be  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  any 
department  transferred  to  the  Commonwealth  and  for  the  holding  of  the 
ir«t  elections  for  The  Pariiament. 

84.  When  any  department  of  the  public  service  of  a  State  beootnea 
tnnafarred  to  the  Commonwealth,  all  officers  of  the  department  shall 
become  subject  to  the  control  oi  the  Executive  Ghivemment  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

Any  aneh  offioer  who  is  not  retained  in  the  service  of  the  Common- 
wealth shidl,  unless  he  is  appomted  to  some  other  office  c4  equal 
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II  tbe  pnblic  eervioe  of  the  State,  be  entitled  to  receive  from 
ife  State  any  ponBton,  gntnitj,  or  otiier  compensatimi  psyable  mder 
ihe  hM  dl  the  State  on  the  abolition  of  his  ofBce. 

Ai^  soeh  officer  wbo  is  retained  in  the  service  of  the  Commonweal  th 
■ball  pi'eserve  all  hia  existing  tuid  accroii^  nfchte,  and  shall  be  entitled 
to  retm  from  ofiiee  at  the  time,  and  on  the  pension  or  retiring  allowance, 
wbtdi  woold  be  permitted  by  tbe  law  of  the  State  if  his  servioee  witli 
Uk  Commonwealth  were  a  ooatinoation  of  bis  iervice  with  the  State. 
Sodi  pension  or  retiring  allowance  shall  be  paid  to  him  by  tbe  Common- 
wealth  ;  but  the  State  shall  pay  to  the  Commonwealth  a  part  thereof, 
»  be  calculated  on  the  proportion  which  iiia  term  of  service  with  the 
State  bean  to  his  whole  term  of  service,  &nd  for  the  purpose  of  the 
ealenlatitm  his  salary  abaTl  be  taken  to  be  that  paid  to  him  by  the 
Stete  at  the  time  of  the  transfer. 

Any  oEScer  who  is,  at  ^e  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth,  in 
dK  paUic  sernoe  of  a  State,  and  who  is,  by  coneent  of  tbe  Governor  of 
A«  8tat«  wi^  tbe  advioe  ot  the  Executive  Council  thereof,  transferred 
to  tlte  paUk  aerriee  of  (be  Commeowealth,  shall  have  the  uame  rights 
u  if  he  had  been  an  officer  (rf  a  department  transferred  to  the  Common- 
wtalth  and  were  retained  in  the  aervice  of  the  Commonwealth. 

65.  When  any  department  of  tbe  public  service  of  a  State  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  Commonwealth — 

I.  All  property  of  the  State,  of  any  kind,  used  exclusively  in  con-- 
nection  with  the  department,  ^all  become  vested  in  the  Com- 
naonwealtb ;  but,  in  tbe  c^se  of  the  defiartmente  controUing 
caatoms  and  excise  and  bounties,  for  snch  time  only  aa  the 
Ooveraor-Oeneral  in  Council  may  declare  to  be  necessary, 
n.  Tbe  Commonwealth  may  acquire  any  property  of  the  State,  of' 
any  kind,  used,  but  aot  exolusirely  used,  in  conaectiou  witli 
th«  demrtment ;  tike  valae  therecrf  sfaa^  if  no  agreement  can 
be  made,  be  ascertained  in,  as  newly  as  may  be,  the  manner 
iD  which  the  vahie  of  laod,  or  (^  an  interest  in  land,  taken  1^ 
the  State  for  pnblie  puipoeea,  is  ascertained  under  the  law  vi' 
the  St»te  in  force  at  the  oataUishment  of  the  CommonwealUL 
m.  Tb»  Cwnmonwealth  shall  compensate  the  State  for  tbe  value- 
of  any  [»«perty  passing  to  tbe  Commonwealth  under  this. 
•ectian  ;  if  no  agreeraeot  oan  be  made  as  to  the  mode  of  com- 
peo^tion,  it  shall  be  determined  under  laws  to  be  made  by^ 
Tbe  Parliament. 
IV.  The  Commonwealth  shall,  at  the  date  of  the  tr&nsiier,  aasiHne- 
the  cnrrent  obligations  dl  t^  State  in  respect  of  the  depart- 
ment transferred. 
86.  On  tbe  estafaliahment  of  tlie  C(»nmeiiweallih,  tbe  collectioo  and 
wrtrd  of  dntiei  of  eoakoms  and  of  txatA,  and  ifae  eontrol  of  tbe 
it  not  ^nmdei,  -Aal^  fwis  to  tiie  Exacatiye-Oorwniment  of  the 
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87.  During  a  period  of  ten  yeftra  after  the  estoUishment  of  the 
Commonwettlth,  and  thereafter  until  the  Parliament  otherwise  providee, 
of  the  net  revenue  of  the  Commonwealth  from  duties  of  cuRtomi  and 
of  excise,  not  more  than  one-fourth  shall  be  applied  annually  by  the 
Commonwealth  towards  its  expenditure. 

The  balance  shall  in  accordance  with  this  Constitution,  be  paid  to 
the  several  States,  or  applied  towards  the  payment  of  interest  on  debts 
of  the  several  States  taken  over  by  the  Commonwealth. 

88.  Uniform  duties  of  cuatoms  shall  be  imposed  within  two  ye^rfl 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth. 

89.  Until  the  imposition  of  uniform  duties  of  customs — 

I.  The  Commonwealth  shall  credit  to  each  State  the  revennefl 

collected  therein  by  the  Commonwealth. 
II.  The  Commonwealth  shall  debit  to  each  State — 

(a)  the  expenditure  therein  of  the  Commonwealth  in- 
curred solely  for  the  maintenance  or  continuance,  as 
at  the  time  of  transfer,  of  any  department  transferred 
from  the  State  to  the  Commonwealth. 
lb)  The    proportion    of    the    State,    according    to    the 
number  of  its  people,  in  the  otlmr  expenditure  of  the 
Com  monwealth . 
III.  The  Commonwealth  shall  pay  to  each  State  month  by  month 
the  balance  (if  any)  in  favour  uf  the  State. 

90.  On  the  imposition  of  uniform  duties  of  customs  the  power  of  the 
Parliament  to  impose  duties  of  customs  and  of  excise,  and  to  grant 
bounties  on  the  production  or  export  of  goods,  shall  become  exclusive. 

On  the  imposition  of  uniform  duties  of  customs  all  laws  of  the 
several  States  imposing  duties  of  customs  or  of  excise,  or  oflering 
bounties  on  the  production  or  export  of  goods,  shall  cease  to  hare 
■effect ;  but  any  grant  of  or  agreement  for  any  such  bounty  lawfally 
made  by  or  under  the  authority  of  the  Qovemment  of  any  State  shall 
%e  taken  to  be  good  if  mode  before  the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  and  not  otherwisa 

91.  Nothing  in  this  Constitution  prohibits  a  State  from  granting  any 
aid  to  or  bounty  on  mining  for  gold,  silver,  or  other  metals,  nor  from 
granting,  with  the  consent  of  both  Houses  of  the  Parliament  of  the 
Commonweslth  expressed  by  resolution,  any  aid  to  or  bounty  on  the 
production  or  export  of  goods. 

92.  On  ths  imposition  of  uniform  duties  of  customs,  trade,  commerce, 
and  intercourse  among  the  States,  whether  by  means  of  internal 
carriage  or  ocean  navigation,  shall  be  absolutely  free. 

Bat  notwithstanding  anything  in  this  Constitution,  goods  imported 
before  the  imposition  ol  uniform  duties  of  customs  into  any  State,  or 
into  any  Colony  which,  whilst  the  goods  remain  therein,  beoomee  a 
State,  shall,  on  thence  passing  into  another  State  within  two  years  after 
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the  iiDpoatioD  of  sach  duties,  be  liable  to  any  duty  chargeable  on  the 

importation  of  auch  goods  into  the  GommoDwealth,  less  any  duty  paid 

ia  nxpect  of  the  goods  on  their  importation. 

9S.  Daring  the  first  five  years  after  the  imposition  of  unifonn  dutjes 

of  nutoms,  and  thereafter  until  The  Parliament  otherwise  provides  : — 
t.  The  duties  of  customs  chargeable  on  goods  imported  into  a  State 
and  afterwards  passing  into  another  State  for  consumption, 
and  the  duties  of  excise  paid  on  goods  produced  or  manufac- 
tured in  a  State  and  afterwards  passing  into  another  State  for 
consumption,  shall  be  token  to  have  been  collected  not  in  the 
former  but  in  the  latter  State  : 
iL  Subject  to  the  last  subsection,  the  Commonwealth  shall  credit 
revalue,  debit  expenditure,  and  pay  balances  to  the  several 
States  as  preocribed  for  the  period  preceding  the  impomtion  o£ 
uniform  duties  of  customs. 

94.  After  five  years  from  the  imposition  of  uniform  duties  of  customs^ 
Hie  Parliament  may  provide,  on  such,  basis  as  it  deems  fair^  for  the- 
monthly  payment  to  the  several.  States  of  all  surplus  revenue  of  the- 
Com  mon  wealth . 

95.  Notwithstanding  anything;  in  this  Constitution,  the  Parliament- 
of  the  State  of  Western  Australia,  if  that  State  be  an  Original  State, 
may,  during  the  first  five  years  after  the  imposition  of  ttnifoiin  duties 
of  customs,  impose  duties  of  customs  on  goods  passing  into  that  State,, 
and  not  originally  imported  from  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Common- 
wealth ;  and  such  duties  shall  be  collected  by  the  Commonwealth. 

Bnt  any  duty  so  imposed  on  any  goods  shall  not  exceed  during  tbe- 
firat  of  such  years  the  duty  chargeable  on  the  goods  under  the  law  of 
West«m  Auscmlia  in  force  at  the  imposition  of  uniform  duties,  and 
diall  not  exceed  during  the  second,  Uiird,  fourth,  and  fifth  of  such 
fcan  respectively,  four-tifths,  three-fifths,  two-fifths,and  one-fifth  of  such. 
Utter  duty,  and  all  duties  imposed  under  this  section  shall  cease  at  the- 
expiration  of  the  fifth  yeai'  after  the  imposition  of  uniform  duties. 

If  at  any  time  during  the  five  years  the  duty  on  any  goods  under 
this  section  is  higher  than  the  duty  imposed  by  the  Commonwealth 
on  the  importation  of  the  like  goods,  then  such  higher  duty  shall  be 
collected  on  the  goods  when  imported  into  Western  Australia  from 
beyond  the  limite  of  the  Commonwealth. 

96.  I>uring  a  period  of  ten  years  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  thereafter  until  The  Parliament  otherwise  provides. 
The  Parb'ament  may  grant  financial  assistance  to  any  State  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  The  Parliament  thinks  fit. 

97.  Until  the  Parliament  otherwise  provides,  the  laws  in  force  in  any 
colony  which  has  become  or  becomes  a  State  with  respect  to  the  receipt 
of  revenue  and  the  expenditure  of  money  on  account  of  the  Qovem- 
ment  of  the  colony,  and  the  review  and  audit  of  such  receipt  and 
expenditure^  shall  apply  to  tbe  receipt  of  revenue  and  the  expenditure 
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of  mooey  oa  ttcaoimt  of  the  Commonwealth  in  the  State  in  the  auna 
■wnnur  ta  if  the  Commoiiweklth,  or  the  Government,  or  an  officer  of 
the  Commonwealth,  were  mentioned  whenever  the  colony,  or  the 
Govenmient,  or  an  officer  of  tlie  colonj  ia  mentioned. 

98.  The  power  of  The  Farhament  to  nutke  Uws  with  respect  to  trade 
and  commerce  extends  to  navigation  and  abipping,  and  to  railwaTS  the 
property  of  any  State. 

99.  The  Commonwealth  shall  not,  by  any  law  or  r^olation  of  trade, 
cfHnmerce,  or  revenue^  pve  preference  to  one  State  or  any  part  thereof 
over  another  State  or  any  part  thereof. 

100.  The  Commonwealth  shall  not,  by  any  law  or  regulation  of  trade 
or  commerce,  abridge  the  right  of  a  State  or  of  tbe  reavJenta  therein  to 
the  reasonable  use  oi  the  waters  of  rivers  for  conservation  or  irrigAtioti. 

101.  There  shall  be  an  Inter-State  Commission,  with  snch  powers  of 
adjudioation  and  administraticnj  b»  The  Pariiament  deems  necessary 
for  tbe  execution  and  maintenance,  within  the  Commonwealth,  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Conetitntion  relating  to  trade  and  commerce,  and  of 
all  laws  made  thereunder. 

102.  The  Parliament  may  by  any  law  with  reepect  to  trade  or  com- 
merce forbid,  as  to  railways,  any  preference  or  discrimination  hy  any 
State,  or  by  any  authority  constituted  under  a  State,  if  snch  prefnence 
-or  discrimination  is  undue  and  unreasonable,  or  unjust  to  any  State : 

due  regard  being  had  to  the  financial  responsibilities  incurred  by  any 
State  in  connection  with  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  its  rail- 
ways.  But  no  preference  or  discrinunation  sliaJI,  within  the  meaning 
of  this  section,  be  taken  to  be  undue  and  unreasonable,  or  unjnat  to 
.any  State,  unless  so  adjudged  by  the  Inter-State  CommisBion. 

103.  The  members  of  the  Inter-State  Commission — 

t.  Shall  be  appointed  by  the  Govemor-GenenU  in  Cooneil ; 
II.  Shall  hold  office  for  seven  yean,  bnt  may  be  removed  within 
that  time  by  the  Qovemor-Oeneral  in  Council,  on  an  aildraee 
from  both  Houses  of  the  Parliament  in  Uie  same  Seaaioa 
praying  (or  such  removal  on  the  ground  of  proved  inie- 
behaviour  or  incapacity : 
III.  Shall  receive  such  remuneration  sa  The  Parliament  may  fix ; 
but  such  remuneration  sball  not  be  diminished  during  their 
continuance  in  office. 

104.  Nothing  in  this  Conatitution  shall  reader  unlawful  any  rate  for 
tbe  carnage  of  goods  upon  a  railway,  the  property  of  a  State,  If  the 
rate  ia  deemed  hy  the  &ter-State  Commission  to  be  necessary  for  the 
development  of  the  territory  of  the  States  and  if  the  rate  applies 
equally  to  goods  within  tbe  State  and  to  goods  paseing  into  the  State 
from  other  States. 

105.  Tbe  Parliament  may  take  over  from  the  States  their  public 
debts  as  existing  at  the  establishment  of  tbe  Commonwealth,  or  a  pro- 
porfeinn  thereof  according  to  the  respective  anmbers  of  their  people  a* 
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sbon  bf  the  latest  atatistica  of  tho  Comnoa«ealth,  uid  ma-j  conTOrt, 
rtuBw,  or  ccnaolidate  such  debts,  or  aay  part  thereof  ;  and  the  8tate» 
abkU  iudemaify  the  Commonwealth  in  respect  of  the  debts  taken  over, 
aad  thereafter  tbe  interest  payable  in  respect  of  the  debts  aball  be 
dedncted  and  retained  from  tiia  portiotts  of  the  surplus  revenue  of  the 
GiBiiionwealth  payable  to  tbe  several  States,  or  i£  sach  surphw  » 
tBnffieient,  or  if  there  is  no  sarplus,  then  the  defideucj  or  tha  wheia 
aanont  shall  be  paid  by  the  several  States. 

CHAFEEit  V. 

THB  ffTATSB. 

106.  The  Constitution  of  each  State  of  tbe  Commonwealth  litail, 
subject  to  this  Constitution,  continue  aa  at  the  establishment  of  tbe 
Comsionwealth,  or  as  at  the  admission  or  establishment  of  tbe  State, 
as  the  case  may  be,  until  altered  in  accordance  with  the  CoDHtitntiott 
of  the  State. 

107.  Eveiy  power  of  the  Parliament  of  a  eolony  which  has  beoome 
or  becomes  a  State,  shall,  unless  it  ia  by  this  Constitution  exclusiv^y 
vested  in  Tbe  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  or  withdrawn  Icom 
the  Parliament  of  the  State^  continue  as  at  tbe  establishment  of  the 
Commonwealth,  or  as  at  tbe  admission  or  establishment  of  tbe  States 
as  the  case  may  be. 

108.  Every  law  in  force  in  a  colony  which  has  become  or  l>ecoines  a 
Stat*,  and  relating  to  any  matter  within  tbe  powers  of  Tbe  Parliament 
of  the  Commonwealth,  ahall,  subject  to  this  Constitution,  continue  in 
force  in  tbe  State  ;  and  until  provision  is  made  in  that  behalf  by  Hie 
^rliament  of  tbe  Commonwealth,  the  Parliament  of  the  State  shall 
have  sudi  povk-eifi  of  alteration  and  of  repeal  in  respect  of  any  sucfa  law 
as  tbe  Parliament  of  tbe  colony  had  nnt£[  the  colony  became  a,  State. 

109.  When  a  law  of  a  State  is  inconsistent  with  a  law  of  the  Common- 
wealth, tbe  latter  shall  prevail,  and  the  former  shall,  to  the  extent  of 
the  inconsistenq',  bo  invalid. 

1 10.  The  proviraons  of  this  Constitution  relating  to  the  Governor  of 
a  State  eztemi  and  apply  to  the  Qovemor  for  tbe  time  being  of  the 
Stotei,  or  other  chief  executive  of&ceror  administrator  of  the  government 
id  the  State. 

111.  The  Parliament  of  a  State  may  surrender  any  part  of  the  Stat« 
to  the  CommoDweoltb :  and  upon  aooh  surrender,  and  tbe  acceptance 
thereof  by  the  Commonwealth,  such  port  of  tbe  State  shall  become 
subject  to  tbe  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Commonwealth. 

112.  After  uniform  duties  of  customs  have  been  imposed,  a  State 
m^  levy  on  in^rts  or  exports,  or  on  goods  paseing  into  or  out  f^  the 
State,  such  charges  as  may  be  necessary  for  executing  the  inspeoUm 
laws  of  the  State ;  but  the  net  produce  of  all  charges  so  levied  ^i^  be 
for  tbe  use  of  the  Commonwealth ;  and  any  such  int^wotioQ  laws  may  be 
onanlled  hy  Tbe  PorliomaU  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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113.  AH  Cennentod,  distilled,  or  other  intoxicating  liqnida  passiag 
into  any  State  or  remainii^  therein  for  u«e,  consumption,  Bale,  or  atomge 
shall  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  thtt  State  as  if  such  liquids  had  been 
produced  in  the  State. 

114.  A  State  shall  not,  without  the  consent  of  The  Parliament  of  the 
Gommon wealth,  raise  or  maintain  any  naval  or  military  force,  or  inipoee 
any  tax  on  property  of  any  kind  belonging  to  the  Commonwealth  ;  nor 
shall  the  Commonwealth  impose  any  tax  on  property  of  any  kind 
belonging  to  a  State. 

115.  A  State  shall  not  coin  money,  nor  make  anything  but  gold  and 
silver  coin  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  debt«. 

116.  The  Commonwealth  shall  not  make  any  law  for  establishing  any 
religion,  or  for  imposing  any  religious  observance,  or  for  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  of  any  religion,  and  no  religious  teat  shall  be  required  as  a 
qualification  for  any  office  or  public  trust  under  the  Commonwealth. 

117.  A  subject  of  the  Queen,  resident  in  any  State,  shall  not  be 
subject  in  any  other  State  to  any  disability  or  discrimination  which 
would  not  be  equally  applicable  to  him  if  he  were  a  subject  of  the  Queen 
resident  in  such  other  State. 

118.  Full  faith  Euid  credit  shall  be  given,  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth, to  the  laws,  the  public  acts  and  records,  and  the  judicial 
proceedings,  of  every  State. 

119.  The  Commonwealth  shall  protect  every  State  against  invasion 
and,  on  the  application  of  the  Executive  Government  of  the  State, 
against  domestic  violence. 

120.  Every  State  shall  make  provision  for  the  detention  in  its  prisons 
of  persons  accused  or  convicted  of  offences  against  the  laws  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  for  the  punishment  of  persons  convicted  of  such  offences, 
and  the  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  may  make  laws  to  give  eifeet 
to  this  provision. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

HKW  STATES. 

121.  The  Parliament  may  admit  to  the  CommonweAlth  or  establish 
new  States,  and  may  upon  such  admiation  or  establishment  make  or 
impose  such  lenns  and  condition.^  including  tlie  extent  of  representation 
in  either  House  of  The  Parliament,  as  it  thinks  fit. 

122.  The  ParHament  may  make  laws  for  the  Government  of  any 
territory  surri^ndered  by  any  State  to  and  accepted  by  the  Common- 
wi-alth,  or  of  any  territory  place<l  by  the  Queen  under  the  authority  of 
and  accepted  by  the  Commonwealth,  or  otherwise  acquired  by  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  may  allow  the  representation  of  such  territory  in  either 
House  of  the  Parliament  to  the  extent  and  on  the  terms  which  it 
thinks  fit. 

123.  The  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  may,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Farliaioent  of  a  State  and  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  the 
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dectora  of  the  State  voting  npon  the  question,  increase,  diminish,  or 
otberTiBe  alter  the  limits  of  the  State,  upon  Buch  terms  and  conditions 
MS  ta*]i  be  agreed  on,  and  maj,  with  the  like  consunt,  make  provision 
R^iecting  the  «Sect  and  operation  of  any  increase  or  diminution  or 
alteniion  of  territory  in  relation  to  any  State  affected. 

124.  A  new  State  may  be  formed  by  sepu-ation  of  territory  from  a 
SUK,  bat  only  with  the  consent  of  the  Furliament  thereof,  and  a  new 
Sttte  may  be  formed  by  the  union  of  two  or  more  States  or  parts  of 
^>tatea,  but  only  with  the  consent  of  the  Parliaments  of  the  States 
«Acted. 

CHAPTEK  Vir. 

MIBCELLANEODS, 

125.  The  seat  of  Government  of  the  Com  in  on  wealth  shftll  be  deter- 
mined by  The  Parliament  and  shall  be  witbin  territory  which  shall  have 
been  firanted  to  or  acquired  by  the  Commonwealth  and  shall  be  vested 
in  and  belong  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  if  New  South  Wales  be  an 
Original  State  shall  be  in  that  State,  and  be  distant  not  less  than  one 
hundred  miles  from  Sydney. 

Such  territory  shall  contain  an  area  of  not  less  than  one  hundred 
square  miles,  and  such  portion  thereof  as  shall  consist  of  Crown  lands 
inhall  be  granted  to  the  Commonwealth  without  any  payment  therefor. 

The  Parliament  shall  sit  at  Melbourne  until  it  meet  at  the  seat  of 
Government, 

126.  The  Queen  may  authoriiw  the  Governor-General  to  appoint  any 
person  or  any  persona  jointly  or  severally  to  be  his  deputy  or  deputies 
within  any  part  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  in  that  capacity  to  exercise 
(iaring  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor-General  such  powers  and  functions 
of  the  GorernorGeneral  as  he  thinka  fit  to  assign  to  such  deputy  or 
'leputies,  subject  to  any  limitations  expressed  or  directions  given  by  the 
Queen,  but  the  appointment  of  such  deputy  or  deputies  shall  not  affect 
the  exercise  by  the  Governor-General  himself  of  any  power  or  function. 

!27.  In  reckoning  the  numbers  of  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth 
or  of  a  State  or  other  pwt  of  the  Commonwealth,  aboriginal  natives 
Jihall  not  be  counted. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

ALTERATION  OP  THK  COSHTITKTIOH. 

128.  This  Constitution  shall  not  be  altered  except  in  the  following 


The  proposed  law  for  the  alteration  thereof  must  be  passed  by  on 
kbsolnte  majority  of  each  House  of  The  Parliament,  and  not  less  than 
two  nor  more  than  six  months  after  its  passage  through  both  Houses 
the  propoaed  law  shall  be  submitted  in  ea^  State  to  the  electom 
qaalified  to  vote  for  the  election  of  members  of  the  House  of  Bepre- 
Kntativea. 
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B«t  if  either  House  pamea  mj  racli  proposed  hw  by  an  absolate 
tfsjority  aod  the  other  Home  rejects  or  faik  to  paaa  it  or  passes  it  -iritfa 
ajty  smendineiit  to  wiiich  the  fimt-mentioned  House  will  not  agree,  &iid 
if  after  an  intflrral  of  three  months  the  first'mentioned  House  in  the 
same  or  the  next  session  again  passes  the  proposed  law  bj  an  absolute 
majority  with  or  without  any  amendment  which  has  been  made  or 
agreed  to  by  the  other  House,  and  such  other  House  rejects  or  fails  to 
pass  it,  or  passes  it  with  any  amendment  to  which  the  first -mentioned 
House  will  not  agree,  the  Oovemor-General  may  sabmit  the  proposed 
law  OS  last  pruposed  by  the  first-mentioned  House,  and  either  wi^  or 
without  any  amendments  subsequently  agreed  to  by  both  Houses  to  the 
electors  in  each  State  qualified  to  vote  for  the  election  of  the  House  of 
-Bepresentativee. 

When  a  proposed  law  is  submitted  to  the  electors,  the  vote  shall  be 
taken  in  such  manner  as  The  Parliament  prescribes.  But  until  the 
qualification  of  electors  of  members  of  the  House  of  Bepresentativee 
becomes  uniform  throughout  the  Commonwealth  only  one-half  the 
electors  voting  for  and  against  the  proposed  law  shall  be  counted  in 
any  State  in  which  adutt  suffrage  prevails. 

And  if  in  a  m^ority  of  the  States  a  majority  of  the  electors  voting 
approve  the  proposed  law,  and  if  a  majority  of  all  the  electors  voting; 
also  approve  the  proposed  law,  it  shall  be  presented  to  the  Govemor- 
Oencxal  for  the  Queen's  assent. 

No  alteration  diminishing  the  proportionate  representation  of  any 
State  in  either  House  of  The  Parliament,  or  the  minimum  number  of 
representatives  of  a  State  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  or  increasing 
diminishing,  or  otherwise  altering  the  limite  of  the  State,  or  in  any 
manner  affecting  the  provisions  of  the  Constitation  in  relation  thereto, 
•b&U  become  law  unless  the  majority  of  the  electors  voting  in  that  State 
approve  the  proposed  law. 

SCHEDULE. 
OATS. 

1,  A.B.,  do  BwesT  that  I  win  be  faithfal  snd  bear  trae  ■.Ilagionce  to  Her 
Hajraty  Queen  Victoria,  Her  heirs  uid  •occewors,  sooording  to  uw.  So  HEi.r 
MS  Goo  I 

AFFIRMATIOK. 

1,  A.B.,d 
bssr  tme  sUesisnoe 
■coording  to  uw. 


CONSTITUTIONS  OF  THE  STATES  OF  THE 

COMMONWEALTH  AND   OF 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

New  SotTTH  Walbb. 

THE  praMst  form  of  goremiinnt  in  Kew  Sotit^  Wales  y&a  inangu- 
rated  fift^  yean  ago,  the  "  Act  to  confer  a  Cotistttutidn  on  New 
Nbv  Sonlik  Wales,  and  to  grant  a  Oivil  List  to  Her  Majesty,"  haring 
nenved  the  Royal  aaaent  on  the  16tfa  July,  1865.  Thii  important 
Matnte  was  proclaimed  in  Sydney  on  the  Hth  Xovember  oit  the 
moe  year,  and  at  once  came  into  (^wretioti,  sweeping  away  entirely 
the  former  systam,  and  constituting  an  elective  representative  Chambeo* 
— dins,  by  tJie  granting  of  equal  pririlegea,  making  the  oolomste  of 
Hew  SonUi  Wales  the  eqnak  of  th«ir  oountrymen  in  other  parta 
at  the  Knpire.  The  ties  which  bonnd  the  state  bo  the  mother  oountry 
were  in  no  way  loosened,  for  the  Oonstitution  Act  simply  cotmeded 
to  the  people  of  New  South  Wales  the  rights  which  prevailed  in  tite 
United  Kingdom,  namely,  of  taxing  themselveH,  and  of  being  governed 
bv  Miniatets  reaponsible  to  a  Parliament  elected  by  popniar  rot«.  The 
asthorily  ireated  in  the  Sovereign  remains  the  same  as  before,  though 
die  mode  of  its  exercise  is  widely  different  Prior  to  Baponaible 
Oovmunant,  the  Sovereign  exercised,  through  the  Glovemor,  almost 
deapstic  power,  this  official  uniting  in  himself  the  executive  and  legia- 
lalne  innotionE.  PeiBonal  liberty  and  independence  were,  therefore, 
to  no  amall  degree  in  his  control ;  but  with  the  establishment  of  Itespoi> 
mUe  Oovemment  this  state  of  things  ceased,  and  the  greatest  measuie 
of  mdividual  liberty  is  now  fonnd  compatible  with  the  full  protection 
fd  pnblic  rights.  The  readiness  with  which  the  people  of  the  state 
•doited  themselves  to  the  fsnoe  and  practdoe  of  their  new  government 
was  not  a  tittle  remarkable,  and  fully  justified  liieir  assumption  of  its 
prtrilegeB. 

All  laws  am  enaroted  in  the  name  of  tiie  King,  "  I7  and  with  tin 
adrloe  erf  the  Legislative  Connoil  and  Legislative  Assembly,"  the 
Oovemor,  as  the  Royal  Deputy,  immediatdy  giving  the  assent  of  the 
8ova«ign  to  Acts  of  Parliwoient,  or,  if  he  should  think  fit,  reserving 
Aaa  for  tile  eonnderatiDn  of  His  Hajeety.  In  order  that  the  Consti- 
tntiea  may  be  clearly  andentood,  it  will  be  well  to  consider,  under 
diniuet  hoftds,  the  several  etementa  of  whicfa  the  Gnreniment  and 
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7%«  Governor, 

Prior  to  1879  the  Governor  of  the  state  waa  appointed  by  Letters 
Patent  nnder  the  Great  Seal ;  but  in  that  year  the  practice  was  dis- 
continued on  the  advice  of  Sir  Alfred  Stephen,  given  during  the  tenure 
of  offioe  of  Sir  Hercnles  Robinson.  The  change  was  first  carried  out. 
in  the  appointment  of  Sir  Augustus  Loftus.  The  offioe  of  Governor 
is  now  constituted  by  permanent  Letters  Patent,  and  by  a  standing 
Commisaion,  instead  of  as  formerly  by  letters  issued  pro  hae  vice  only. 
The  Governor  receives  his  appointment  at  present  by  Commission  under 
the  Royal  sign  manual  and  signet,  which  recites  the  Letters  Patent  of 
the  29th  April,  1879,  aa  well  as  the  instructions  issued  (under  sign 
manual  ajid  signet)  in  further  declaration  of  the  King's  "will  and 
pleasure."  The  original  Letters  Patent,  thus  recited  and  enforced,  declorA 
that  the  Governor  is  directed  and  empowered  "to  do  and  execute  all 
things  that  belong  to  his  office  B.ccording  to  the  tenor  of  the  Letters 
Patent,  and  of  such  Commission  as  may  be  issued  to  him  under  our  sign 
manual  and  signet,  and  according  to  such  instructions  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  given  to  him  under  our  sign  manual  and  signet,  or  by 
onr  order  in  our  Privy  Council,  or  by  us  through  one  of  our  Prindpiil 
Secretaries  of  State,  and  to  such  laws  as  are  now  or  shall  hereafter  be 
in  force  in  the  colony."  In  accordance  with  a  custom  which  has  long 
prevailed,  no  Governor  retwns  his  office  for  a  longer  period  than  ax  years  ; 
and  should  he  die  or  become  incapable  of  performing  bis  duties  during 
his  tenure  of  office,  or  be  removed  before  the  arrival  of  his  aucoessor,  or 
should  he  have  occasion  to  leave  the  ntate  for  any  I'onsiderable  period, 
the  government  is  to  be  administered  (1)  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  ; 
or.  if  there  be  no  Lieutenant-Governor,  (2)  by  an  Administrator  to  be 
appointed  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Letters  Patent  and  In- 
structions. The  present  Governor  is  Admiral  Sir  Harry  Holdsworth 
Rawson,  R  N.,  K.O.B.  The  present  Lieutenant-Governor  is  Sir 
Frederick  Matthew  Darley,  G.C.M.G.,  G.J.,  who  was  appointed  by  • 
Commission,  dated  the  23rd  November,  1891  ;  and  in  recent  years  tbe 
duties  of  Administrator  have  been  fulfilled  by  Sir  John  Lackey, 
K.C.M.G.,  President  of  tbe  Legislative  Council,  and  since  hb  decease 
by  Mr.  Justicee  M.  H.  Stephen. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor,  or,  in  his  alwenoe,  the  AdministratM*,  is 
empowered  by  his  Commisaioo  to  fill  tbe  office  of  Governor  during  any 
temporary  alienee  of  the  Governor  from  the  state  ;  but  the  Governor 
may  not  be  absent  from  the  state,  except  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  his  instructions.  Without  the  King's  spncial  leave  he  may  not 
leave  the  state  for  a  period  exceeding  one  month  at  a  time,  or 
exceeding  in  the  aggregate  one  month  for  every  year  of  his  service, 
nnlesa  on  a  visit  to  the  Governor  of  a  nei^bouring  state  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  be  may  leave  the  state  for  any  period  not  exceeding 
one  month  without  its  being  reckoned  as  a  d^artnre,  if  he  shall  have 
previously  informed  the  Executive  Council  in  writing  of  his  intantitm. 
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UMtappotnted  adepnty  toact  for  him  till  his  return.  This  deputy  must, 
mtlwtirst  instancy  be  the  Lientenant-Qovenior  ;  but  if,  from  any  cause, 
tbe  sorices  of  the  Lientenant-Govemor  should  not  be  available,  the 
GoTemor  maj  appoint  whoniaoerer  he  pleases  as  bis  deputy. 

The  Governor's  functions,  according  to  the  Letters  Patent,  Oom- 
ninioD,  and  Instructions,  may  be  recapitulated  as  follow  : — 

Hie  Governor  ie  the  cnstodian  of  the  Qreat  Seal,  under  which  all 
Cravi)  grants,  etc.,  must  pass. 

The  Governor  has  the  appointtnent  of  his  own  Council — the  Execntive. 
He  is  also  to  summon  that  Council,  and  is  ordinarily  its  President;  but 
in  ius  absence  some  other  member  may  be  nominated  to  preside.  It 
i«  vraal,  however,  to  appoint  some  member  of  the  Ministry  permanent 
VicfrPrendent,  who  presides  in  the  absence  of  the  Governor. 

The  Governor  is  the  fountain  of  honour  within  the  state,  sinoe  to 
hini  belongs  the  power  to  appoint,  in  the  King's  name,  all  Judges, 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  Commissioners,  and  other  "necessary  officers 
ind  Ministers " ;  and,  by  virtue  of  his  powers  as  Viceroy,  he  may 
remove  from  the  exercise  of  hia  office  any  official  so  appointed. 

The  Oovenior  is  also  the  depositary  of  the  prerogative  of  mercy 
widiin  the  state,  having  it  in  his  power  to  pardon,  either  absolutely 
or  eonditioually,  any  offender  convicted  in  New  South  Wales.  He  can 
also  remit  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures  due  to  the  Crown,  but  he 
cannot  pardon  or  remit  on  the  condition  of  the  offender  voluntarily 
leaving  the  state,  unless  the  offence  has  been  a  political  one  only.  In 
all  capital  cases  until  recently  the  final  responsibility  of  deciding 
whether  or  not  the  death  penalty  should  be  carried  out  rested  solely 
with  the  Governor,  but,  by  a  new  arrangement  which  has  been  agreed 
to  by  all  the  Australasian  colonies,  snch  final  power  is  now  exercised 
by  the  Governor  "with  the  advice  of  the  Executive  Council"  This 
places  the  pro<»dnre  of  these  colonies,  in  regard  to  capital  cases,  on 
similar  lines  to  the  system  that  has  for  some  time  past  been  in  force 
in  Canada.  Its  adc^tion  was  suggested  and  strongly  urged  by  Lord 
Onstow,  the  former  Governor  of  New  Zealand ;  and  Lord  Knutsfoi'd, 
llie  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  in  the  second  Salisbury  Ad- 
ministration, ascertained  the  views  of  the  various  Australasian  colonies 
■pon  tbe  subject.  It  being  found  that  they  all  accepted  tbe  proposal 
as  an  improrement'  upon  the  practice  then  existing,  a  circular  despatch 
was  sent  to  each  colony  with  instructions  for  its  adoption.  The  new 
system  was  first  brought  into  operation  in  New  South  Wales  towards 
the  end  of  October,  1892. 

Tbe  Governor  is  also  vested  with  the  authority  of  the  Cixiwn,  enabling 
him  to  nominate  the  members  of  the  Upper  House  of  the  Legislature, 
and  to  sumiDOn,  prorogue  to  a  future  day,  or  dissolve  "any  legislative 
body"  existing  in  the  state.  His  instructions,  however,  provide 
that  in  the  exercise  of  the  above  powers  he  is  to  act  by  the  advice  of 
the  Executive  Council  in  all  cases  except  thone  whose  nature  is  such 
that  in  bis  opinion  the  public  service  "  would  sustain  material  prejudice 
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w«r«  he  to  follow  suoh  advioe,"  or  in  matton  too  tiivuJ  to  ubmit  to 
the  Council,  or  "  too  nrgeot  to  aidmit  ot  their  advioe  being  giran  ";  hnt. 
in  all  such  urgent  caaes  he  moat  oonaaonicate  to  the  Coancil  u  aooo.  wm 
practicable  the  measarea  taken  hj  him,  and  hia  reaaona  lor  acting.  It  i» 
expressly  provided,  however,  that  the  Go^emor  maj,  if  ha  think  fit^ 
disreganl  the  advioe  of  the  Execative  and  act  ia  direct  oppoeition  to 
tlie  declared  will  of  his  adTiaen,  but  in  auoh  cases  he  is  teqaired  to 
make  a  full  report  of  the  whole  circumataBcas  iar  the  Informatioik  irf 
tlm  Secrettuy  of  State  for  the  CkdoDies. 

The  Qovemor  acts  aa  Yieeroy  aa  r^ards  giTing  the  Bojal  assent  to 
or  veboing  Bills  passed  by  the  L^i^latvre,  or  reaevving  them  for  the 
speeiid  eoBaideratimi  of  the  Sovereign.  The  ioHtracttons  deal  at  laags 
with  this  isatcer,  bit  it  is  usual  in  practice  to  be  guided  to  a  W^ 
extent  by  the  advice  of  ^e  law  cdScers  of  the  Crown.  Then  are  eight 
different  classes  of  Bills^  however,  to  which  the  Governor  is  bound  to 
ntuae  the  Boyal  assent     They  are : — 

(1.)  Divorce    Bills    {that   b,    private    bills   divorcing    particular 

persona). 
(2.)  BiUs  makiag  any  kind  o£  grant,  gratuity,  or  donation  t»  the 

Governor, 
(3.)  Bilb  affecting  the  cuirency. 
(4.)  Bills  imposing  differential  duties,  which  are  not  in  accordance 

with  the  Australian  Coloniea  Duties  Act,  1873. 
(5.)  Bills  apparently  oontrary  to  Imperial  treaty  obligations. 
(6.)  Bills  interfering  with  the  diacipUne  or  control  of  His  Majesty's 

land  or  sea  forces  «anpk>jed  in  the  state. 

(7.)  Bills  of  great  importance,  or  extraordinary  in.  their  nature, 

whereby  the  Boyal  prerogative,  or  the  rights  and  property 

of    His  Majesty's  subjecte  rettdiog  beyond  the  state,   or 

the  trade  and  shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  its 

dependencies,  auy  be  pr^udiend. 

(8.)  Klla  containing  provisiona  to  which  the  Royal  aaient  has 

already  been  reftued,  or  which  have  been  once  dieallowed, 

unless  they  contain   a  clause  suspending  their  operation 

until  the  King's  pleasure  has  been  sigeitied,  or  unless  the 

Governor   is  satisfied   that  there  is   urgent  necessity  iot 

bringing  any  such  Bill  into  immediate  opention,  in  which 

case  he  is  empowered  to  assent  to  the  Bill  on  behalf  ol 

the  King,  if  it  is  not  repugnant  to  the  law  of  England, 

or  inconsistent  with  Imperial  treaty  obligations  ;   and  in 

every  suoh  case  he  is  required  to  transmit  the  Bill  to  His 

Majesty,  together  with  his  reasons  for  saaentii^  to  it. 

The  following  Acts  of  Parliament  regulate  the  action  of  the  Governor 

in  nsaenting  to  Bills  on  behalf  of  the  King,  w  reserving  them  for  the 

eoiisideration  of  the  Sovereign  i — S  and  6  Vie.,  cap.  76,  sees.  31^2  ;  7 

and  a  Vic,  c^.  74,  sec.  7 ;  and  13  and  U  Vic,  cap.  59,  sees.  13,  32. 

and  33.    The  effect  ol  these  eaaetmeiits  is  to  deprive  any  reserved  Bill 
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cf  tH  force  taut  legality  antdl  tlte  Rin^s  Bsse&t  thereto  has  been  formatljr 
eotBOiiuiicated  to  the  GoTemer ;  and  poorer  ie  given  to  His  Majesty  to 
leto  aaj  Bill  to  which  the  GoT«mor  has  auented  on  hia  behalf  within 
two  yean  aftw  the  receipt  of  sudi  Bill  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  tlte 
CaloflieB,  in  which  case  tlie  Kll  ia  to  be  declared  null  and  void  by 
—wage  of  the  Governor,  and  proclamation.  Seaerved  Bills  are  to  be 
hid  be£oTt:  HIb  Majeety  in  Council,  and  the  King  may  allow  them  or 
•ca  within  a  period  of  two  years  froiu  the  day  on  which  they  were 
HMTved  by  tJie  Governor.  The  King's  aeaent  to  reaerved  Bills  may  be 
■snanutted  by  telegnuo. 

By  Aot  7  Vic,  No.  16,  all  Acts  of  Parliament  which  become  law 
■re  re<)nired  to  be  r^;istered  by  the  BAgistTar-General  within  t«n  dajFs 
of  their  so  becoming  law. 

lie  Governor  of  Kew  South  Wales  is  also  Governor  of  Norfolk  Island, 
mder  an  order  dated  October  18,  190U,  and  it  is  incumbent  on  him  to 
visit  tlte  posaeeaion  once  at  least  during  his  term  of  a6Bce. 

The  above  is  a  summary  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Governor,  as 
defined  by  his  instructions  and  the  Letters  Patent ;  but  additional  duties 
have  been  imposed  upon  him  by  the  Constitution  and  Electoral  Aote. 
fn  accordance  with  these  enactments  be  must  sommon  the  Legislative 
Assembly  ;  appoint  the  President  of  tiie  Legislative  Council ;  pnvagua 
«r  dissolve  Parliament ;  ^ipoint  his  ministers  ^woprto  motu  ;  also  appoint, 
with  the  advice  of  the  Executive,  all  public  officers  whose  appointment  is 
not  vested  in  heads  of  departments  ;  issue  all  warrants  for  the  payment 
ftf  money  ;  issue  the  writs  for  general  elections,  and,  in  tbe  abeence  of 
the  Speaker,  issue  writs  to  fill  vacanoies  occurring  in  tbe  Assembly, 

In  smnmomng,  proroguing,  or  dissolving  Parliament,  tbe  OovenM»r 
■Bually  acts  according  to  the  advice  tendered  him  by  the  Cabinet ;  but 
be  is  in  QO  way  bound  to  do  bo,  and,  ss  a  matter  of  fact,  he  has  sometinuB 
declined  to  be  guided  by  fais  Ministers.  This,  however,  bos  never 
happened  except  in  reelect  to  granting  a  dissolution.  As  to  sumnumiDg 
or  prorogning,  a  difference  of  opinion  is  hardly  likely  to  arise.  The 
n^tKKLB  estaUisbed  between  tihe  Uinietry  xnd  the  representataves  of 
die  people  are  in  aoccKdance  with  the  time-honoured  precedents  prevail- 
iag  in  Great  Britain,  which  may  be  thus  defined.  The  Cabinet  must  be 
aboeon  from- — "(1)  Members  of  the  LegisliKture ;  (2)  holding  the  same 
poliliical  views,  and  chosen  from  tbe  party  possessing  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  (3)  carrying  out  a  concerted  policy  ;  (4)  under  a 
(■mmcMi  responsibitity,  to  be  signified  by  a  collective  resignation  in  the 
•vent  of  Parliamentary  censure;  and  (5)  acktiowledging  a  comroon 
kaboniination  to  one  Chief  Minister." 

The  Imperial  rule  as  to  '^e  ctrcnmstaiLoeB  under  which  a  Govemmeat 
isboimd  to  resign  is  as  foltows: — Oesmave, inToMng  loss  of  office,  rests 
entirely  with  the  Lower  House,  or  pc|>alar  branch  of  the  Legislature  ; 
hmoe,  direcUy  a  Ministry  fails  to  command  a  majority  of  the  House  of 
OoBHBOns,  it  must  give  plaoe  to  anotfaor.  Want  of  coofidenoe  in  a 
Osbiiiat  may  be  sbown  in  tiiree  ways :  first,  by  a  direct  vote  of  censave, 
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or  a  specific  decUraticm  of  vant  of  oonfidenoe ;  Becond,  hy  ft  vote 
disapproving  of  some  act  of  the  Govemment ;  or,  third,  by  the  rejectdon 
of  some  importaat  meurure  introduced  hy  the  Ministry.  In  any 
of  these  cases  Mioisten  must  either  resign,  or  appeal  to  the  conntry  if 
they  can  get  the  Sovereign  t«  sanction  a  new  eleclaon. 

These  rules  have  been  virtually  adopted  in  New  Soath  Walea,  and 
the  undoubted  right  of  the  Governor,  as  the  depositary  of  the  RoyAl 
prerogative,  to  refuse  to  grant  a  dissolution,  if  he  think  fit,  has  been 
more  than  once  exercised.  In  Mareh,  1877,  8ir  Hercules  Robinson 
refused  to  grant  a  dissolution  to  Sir  John  Robertson,  and  in  September 
of  the  sane  year  he  also  declined  to  enable  Sir  Henry  Farkes  to  go  to 
the  country.  The  reason  alleged  in  each  case  was  that  the  Aasemblj 
refused  to  make  provision  for  the  expenditure  of  the  year.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  a  grave  responsibility  is  thrown  upon  the  Governor  in  the 
exercise  of  the  unquestioned  right  of  granting  or  refusing  a  dissolution 
of  Parliament,  and  in  the  cases  mentioned  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  iJiat 
Sir  Hercules  Eobinson  acted  within  his  powers.  The  Viceroy  is  the 
conservator  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  whole  population,  and  it 
must  be  evident  that  grave  evils  would  ensue  were  a  dissolution  to  take 
place  before  supplies  had  been  granted. 

The  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  mercy  is  such  an  important 
function  of  the  Governor,  and  he  is  so  liable  on  some  occasions  to 
have  strong  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  him  in  connection  with  i^ 
that  it  will  be  well  to  quote  at  length  tiie  instructions  received  a  few 
years  ago  upon  this  point.  The  mode  of  procedure  in  capital  casea  has 
already  been  referred  to,  and  in  other  case*  the  Oovemor  is  instmoted 
not  to  pardon  or  reprieve  any  offender  without  receiving  the  advice  of 
one,  at  least,  of  his  Ministers ;  and  in  any  case  in  which  such  pardiHi 
or  reprieve  might  directly  affect  the  interests  of  the  Empire,  or  of  any 
country  or  place  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Government  of  tJie 
state,  the  dovemor  must,  before  deciding  as  to  either  pardtm  or 
reprieve,  take  those  interests  specially  into  his  own  personal  eon- 
aideration  in  conjunction  with  such  advice  as  aforesaid  In  another 
[■art  of  his  instructions  the  Governor  is  permitted  to  act  in 
opposition  to  the  advice  of  the  Executive  Council  "  if  he  see 
sufficient  cause,"  but  he  is  to  report  any  such  matter  to  the  Sovereign 
without  delay. 

The  Executive. 

The  Executive  Council  is  now  composed  of  seven  salaried  Ministers, 
namely :  the  Premier,  Colonial  Treasurer  and  Minister  for  Bail- 
ways,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Attorney-General  and  Minister  of 
Justice,  the  Secretary  for  Luids,  the  Secretary  for  Public  Works,  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  Minister  for  lAbour  and  Industry, 
the  Secratary  for  Mines  and  Agriculture,  with  a  Vice-President,  and 
one  member  without  portfolio.  These  form  the  Cabinet,  and,  of 
course,  are  responsible  to  Parliament.  The  Ministry,  as  the  advisen 
of  the  Governor,  most  also   retain   his   confidence;    but,    pnctically. 
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tltiR  n  seldom  likely  to  be  withdrawn,  bo  long  as  tliey  command  a 
working  nwjoritT  in  the  Asaembly.  The  Governor  may  dissolve 
AHitinent  although  the  Ministry  have  not  sustained  a  defeat,  and  in 
tliis  cue  the  continued  exi8t«nco  of  any  Government  would  depend 
directly  on  the  vote  of  the  constituencies,  but  such  a  contingency  can 
hif^a  bat  seldom. 

Apart  from  the  Vice-Preeident  of  the  Ezecu  tive  Council,  who  holds  no 
ptntEolio,  it  is  mre  for  more  than  one  Minister  to  be  selected  from 
the  Upper  House,  and  it  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  principle  of 
de  responsibiltty  of  membero  of  the  Government  to  Parliament 
is  folly  carried  out.  For  every  act  of  the  Governor  as  Viceroy  some 
Minister  is  responsible  to  Parliament ;  and  even  in  matters  of 
Imperial  interest,  where  the  final  onus  rests  upon  the  Governor, 
be  himself  is  responsible  to  the  Imperial  Government,  whose  memberti 
are  under  t^e  control  of  the  House  of  Commons,  so  that  no  loop- 
hole is  left  for  the  exercise  of  any  arbitrary  act.  The  Crown,  except 
in  two  instances  (appeals  to  the  Privy  CoancU,  and  the  bestowal  of 
ritlea),  acts  towanis  the  Executive  through  its  representative,  the 
Ooremor ;  and  so  long  ago  as  the  inception  of  Responsible  Ooromment, 
Earl  Grey  declared,  in  an  official  despatch,  that  he  should  make  "  a 
judicious  use  of  the  influence,  rather  than  of  the  authority,  of  his  office," 
vfaic^  wise  maxim  has  usually  been  followed.  But  in  extreme  cases, 
such  as  when  his  sanction  is  requested  to  any  illegal  proceeding,  the 
Governor  is  bound,  without  question,  to  keep  the  law,  though  he  may 
thereby  be  brought  into  hostile  relations  with  the  Cabinet.  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach,  in  a  coiomnnication  to  the  Governor-General  of  Canada  in 
1879,  clearly  laid  down  the  doctrine  that  the  Governor  of  any  British 
Ooiony  "has  an  unqnestionable  constitutional  right  to  dismiss  his 
Ministers,  if  from  any  cauee  he  feels  it  incumbent  on  him  to  do  so." 
This  does  not  militate  against  the  doctrine  of  responsibility ;  for  if  the 
Ministry  appointed  by  the  Governor  do  not  possess  thn  confidence 
of  Parliament,  they  cannot  hold  office,  and  the  Governor  will  be 
forced  to  give  way,  or  else  persevere  till  he  can  select  a  Ministry 
whom  the  Assembly  will  accept.  The  final  control  will  thus  be,  as  in 
every  other  case^  with  the  representatives  of  the  people.  In  matters 
of  routine  the  Governor  will  necessarily  act  on  the  advice  of  hiu 
Ministers,  and  in  most  cases  relating  to  the  internal  economy  of  the 
departments,  he  will  even  adopt  the  individual  recommendations  of  the 
Ministers  by  whom  they  are  severally  controlled. 

Ajb  retards  matters  of  purely  Imperial  interest,  the  Governor  ia 
responsible  to  the  British  authorities  for  their  due  conservation.  If 
m  consequence  of  his  action  in  any  such  matter,  he  is  involved  in  a 
dispate  with  his  Ministers,  he  is  bound  to  refer  them  to  the  Sovereign, 
ihcnld  his  action  have  been  endorsed  by  the  Colonial  Office.  If  his 
conductwerenotapprovedof  in  England  he  would  most  likely  he  recalled. 
It  fbtlowa  from  this,  that  in  no  case  can  the  Ooremor  be  held  to  be 
reaponaible  directly  to  Parliament  for  his  conduct.     His  Ministers  are 
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ree^onaible,  but   personally  he  has  onlj  to  render  an.  acooont  to  tba 
Grown  itself — that  ia,  to  the  Imperial  Farliitmetit. 

The  Executive  Council  omnot  discharge  tmj  function  unless  duly 
summoned  by  the  Governor,  and  unless  at  least  two  members,  ia, 
addition  to  the  Governor  or  presiding  member,  be  present  to  form  a 
quorum.     Formal  minutes  are,  of  conrse,  kept  of  all  proceedings. 

Since  the  iatrodactlon  of  Kespomible  Government  theiv  have  been 
thirty-two  Uiniatries ;  hue  aa  live  of  t^ese  became  merged  into  those 
next  Bocceeding  without  the  resignation  of  tiieir  members,  the  actual 
number  of  cabinets  holding  power  may  properly  be  said  to  have  been 
twenty-seven,  whose  average  tenure  of  office,  excluding  the  Ministry  at 
present  in  power,  has  been  about  one  year  and  six  and  a  half  months. 
Tea  GovermnentB  were  displaced  by  votes  of  censure,  expressed  or 
implied;  three  resigned  in  consequence  of  defeat  on  important  meaaures 
of  policy;  two  retired  on  being  saved  from  defeat  only  by  the  Speaker's 
casting-vote,  and  three  others  through  a  motion  for  the  a^i'X"''^'^^^'' 
of  tlifl  House  being  carried  ai^inst  theu ;  five,  as  previoasly  stated, 
were  merged  into  the  sncceeding  Miaistries  ;  six  resigned  without  » 
direct  vote  being  carried  ^[ainst  them,  but  in  consequence  of  not  pos- 
aessiog  a  working  majority ;  one  Government  fell  to  pieces  through 
mtemal  disagreementa ;  and  one  resigned  in  consequence  of  the 
Governor  decUning  bo  appoint  to  the  Legislative  Council  a  c^jaia 
onmber  of  its  nominees. 

ITie  ParliammU. 

It  seems  a  singular  omission  in  the  Constitution  Act  that  no  definition 
u  gjiven  of  the  relative  powers  of  the  Legislative  Council  and  Legisla- 
tive Assembly.  Such  is  the  fact,  but  little  inconvenience  bos  arisen 
thereby,  since  by  common  consent  it  has  been  agreed  that  tUe  precedents 
r^ulating  the  proceedings  and  relations,  inUr  ««,  of  the  two  Houses  of 
the  Imperial  Parliament  shall  be  followed,  so  far  aa  applicable,  in  New 
South  Wales.  The  Constitution  Act  provides  that  ail  money  Bills  shaU 
be  introduced  in  the  Lower  House  only.  The  important  rule  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  affirmed  two  hundred  years  ago  and  constantly 
enforced  eversince,  that  "all  &ida  and  supplies,  and  aids  to  Hia  Majesty 
iiL  Parliament,  are  the  sole  gift  of  the  Commons,  and  it  is  the  undoubted 
right  of  the  Commons  to  direct,  limit,  and  appoint  in  such  Bills  the 
ends,  purposes,  CMisider&tions,  conditions,  limitations,  and  qualifications 
of  such  grants,  which  ought  not  to  be  cbaaged  or  altered  by  the  House 
of  Lords,"  is  also  held  to  be  in  force  as  r^tuxls  the  Parliament  of  this 
state,  and  has  generally  been  recognised  and  acted  upon. 

The  two  Houses,  however,  do  not  possess  the  moat  important  of  the 
privileges  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  namely,  the  right  of  punishing  for 
contempt,  although  the  Legislative  Assembly  has,  on  one  occasum, 
punished  one  of  its  members,  by  expelling  him  for  conduct,  beyond  its 
precincts,  assumed  to  be  dishonourabla  Aa  regards  disorderly  conduct 
within  the  walls  of  the  Chamber,  it  has  been  held  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
Mid  affirmed  by  the  Privy  Council,  that  the  Assembly  only  possesses  the 
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pcn*«f  of  soapenditig  a  member  far  diBorderlj  conduct  for  the  period 
of  the  sictiiig  at  which  he  displays  ancb  conduct,  A.  member  may  also 
be  removed  from  the  House  by  order  of  the  Speaker  if  he  persists  in 
ohstmctioit  or  contemns  the  Standing  Orders}  but  fortunately  thia 
cooise  has  seldom  been  rendered  necesaarj. 

WitneBsei  may  be  summoned  to  give  evidence  befwa  either  Haou,  or 
before  committeeB  of  the  CooncLl  or  Assembly,  the  necessary  pow««  for 
eompeUiDg  tbedr  attendance  having  been  conferred  by  ui  Act  pnwod  in 
1881.  Ajiy  person  disobejing  a  aummons  may  be  arrested  on  a  Judge's 
miraBt ;  luid  the  maximum  penalty  for  rcJusinK  to  give  evideooe  is 
ii^iriaoDmwit  for  one  calendar  month. 

The  Qomber  of  members  of  the  Legislative  Gonncil  is  not  limited 
by  the  Constitntion  Act,  al^Kingh  the  minimum  number  is  fixed 
at  twenty-one.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  gives  power  to  a  Go'rornar 
to  (jnash  any  possible  obstruction  on  the  part  of  the  Coonoil  to 
the  will  of  the  Govemmest  and  the  Lower  House  by  "  swunping''' 
the  ConociL  Such  a  proceeding,  however,  can  hardly  be  held  to  be 
allowable,  except  under  extreme  drcamstances.  Aa  a  matter  of  faot,  an 
attempt  to  "  awamp  "  the  Council  was  made  diiring  one  of  the  premien- 
ships  of  Sir  Charles  Cowper,  but  public  opinion  condemned  the 
course  most  strongly,  although  the  somewhat  peculiar  circumatances  of 
the  caae  were  thought  at  the  time  to  justify  the  Governor's  acti(»i.  The 
aathorities  in  England  severely  rebuked  the  Governor  (Sir  John  Toub^) 
ii>r  the  coarse  he  had  taken,  and  since  then  "swamping"  the  Council  hae 
never  been  seriously  entertained,  nor  is  there  much  chance  that  it  will 
ever  again  be  attmnpted.  The  principle  in  fact  haa  been  afiirmed,  on  , 
the  basis  of  an  understanding  entered  into  between  Sir  John  Young  and 
the  lending  statesmen  of  the  day  (on  both  sides  of  the  House),  that  the 
members  of  the  Legislative  Connoil  should  be  limited  to  a  convenient 
number,  and  that  no  nominations  should  ever  be  mode  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  atreogtheaing  the  party  which  happens  to  be  in  power.  A 
deadlock  between  the  two  Houses  is  provided  agunst  by  the  universe 
feeing  that  the  Assembly  represents  the  will  of  the  ])eople,  and  in  avxHi 
ease  the  Council  would  certainly  have  to  give  way  to  the  deliberate 
will  of  the  people's  representatives.  The  Council  is  intended  a*  a  chedt 
to  has^  l^islation ;  and  it  doubtless  acts  as  a  uaefol  "  brake  "  to  violent 
ptrty  feeling. 

The  Legislative  CounciL 

As  before  stated,  the  members  of  the  Upper  House  are  nominated 
hj  the  Ciovemor,  the  minimum  number  composing  the  House  being 
^ed  at  twenty-one.  No  limit  to  the  number  ia  fixed  by  the  Consti- 
tution Act,  but,  in  accordance  with  the  arrangement  already  described, 
the  number  ot  members  is  practically  kept  down  by  the  exclusion  of 
all  purely  political  nppointments.  There  were  aixty-one  Councilloia 
in  September,  1904.  Every  member  of  the  Council  must  be  of  full 
*§%,  and  either  a  natural-born  (w  a  duly  naturalised  subject.     Four-fifths 
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of  the  members  must  be  penona  not  holding  any  paid  office  under 
the  Crown,  but  tbis  is  not  held  to  inclnde  officera  "in  His  Majesty *m 
sea  and  land  forces  on  full  or  half  pay,  or  retii'ed  officera  on  pensions. " 
Though  the  appointment  is  for  life,  a  member  may  reatgn  his  seat,  anci 
he  also  forfeits  it  by  absence  from  the  House  for  two  consecutive  sessions 
without  leave,  by  becoming  naturalised  in  a  foreign  St«te,  by  becomiug 
bankrupt,  by  becoming  a  public  contractor  or  a  defaulter,  and  by  being 
attainted  of  treason  or  being  convicted  of  felony  or  any  infamona  crime-. 
The  Governor  appointa,  and,  if  necessary,  removes  the  President,  who 
may  speak  in  debate,  but  can  only  give  a  canting-vote.  An  attendance 
of  one-third  of  the  members  on  the  roll  was  formerly  necessary  to  con- 
stitute a  quorum,  but  an  Act  has  been  carried  reducing  the  proiiortion  to 
one-fourth.  The  Council  must  hold  a  sitting  at  least  once  in  overy  year, 
and  no  greater  interval  than  twelve  monUis  must  elapee  between  seasiozk 
and  session.  The  proceedings  are  regulated  by  standing  orders,  which 
are,  in  the  main,  similar  to  those  of  the  Assembly,  the  latter  being 
framed  on  the  model  of  the  rules  obtaining  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
No  member  may  sit  or  vote  till  he  has  taken  the  oath  of  allegiabce,  or 
the  affirmation  prescribed  in  lieu  of  that  oath. 

The  Legialative  Ataembli/. 

In  the  Session  of  1 89  2—3,  an  Act  was  paased,  entitled  the  Parliament- 
ary Electorates  and  Elections  Act  of  1893,  by  which  the  coarse  ot 
procedure  in  regard  to  elections  for  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Se^r 
Sooth  Wales  was  almost  entirely  changed.  The  enactments  under 
which  such  elections  had  been  conducted  up  to  that  time— the  Electoral 
Act  of  1880,  and  the  Wentworth  Subdivision  Act— were  repealed 
upon  the  psMsing  of  the  Act  of  1893,  with  the  exception  of  certain  pro- 
visions which  have  since  been  abrogated  by  proclamation.  During 
the  year  1896  several  important  alterations  were  made  in  the  1893 
Act  in  the  direction  of  the  extension  of  the  franchise,  and  of  the 
removal  of  restrictions  placed  upon  electoni  changing  their  residence 
from  one  district  to  another.  In  1902  the  franchise  was  extended 
to  women.  The  main  principles  of  the  new  electoral  system  may  be 
thus  Bummarised : — 

The  number  of  members  of  the  Legislative  Asaembly,  which  had  grown 
by  virtue  of  the  Expansion  Glauses  of  the  Act  of  1880  from  108  to  147, 
was  reduced  to  125,  and  the  number  of  electorates,  now  denominated 
Electoral  Districts,  was  increased  from  seventy-four  to  125.  Under  the 
new  system,  therefore,  there  are  exactly  as  many  members  as  electorates, 
or,  in  other  words,  there  are  single  electorates.  This,  of  course,  involved 
a  complete  re-distribntion  of  the  electorates,  and  speeial  machinery  had 
to  be  created  in  order  that  this  mi^t  be  done.  )n  accordance  with 
the  Act  three  Commissioners  were  ajjpointed,  to  whom  was  entrusted 
thedn^  of  dividing  the  state  into  12fi  districts,  each  containing  as 
nearly  as  might  be  the  same  number  of  electors.  In  order  to  ascertain 
the  quota  of  electors  to  be  apportioned  to  each  electorate,  the  number  of 
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resident  electors  on  the  roll  for  1892-^,  which  happened  to  be  282,851, 
wiu  divid«d  by  125,  and  the  quotient,  2,263,  was  fixed  Bfi  the  standard 
anmber  of  electors  entitled  to  one  representative.  In  mapping  out  the 
new  Electoral  Districts,  the  CommissioQeni  were  required  to  form  them 
so  as  to  include  the  standard  number  of  electors  ais  nearly  as  possible; 
St  the  same  time,  in  order  to  avoid  inconvenient  divisions,  a  margiQ  of 
!!00  voters  either  above  or  below  the  standard  number  was  allowed, 
which  margin  it  was  permitted,  in  ei^ceptionol  cases,  to  increase  to  600 
either  way,  on  satiefavtory  reason  for  taking  that  action  being  furnished 
by  the  Commissioners.  As  a  result  of  the  referendum  on  the  question 
of  reduction  of  member^  taken  in  December,  ,1903,  the  state  was 
divided  in  1904  into  ninety  districts,  each  of  which  is  represented  by 
one  member  in  the  Assembly. 

Tlie  qualification  for  an  elector  is  that  he  nitist  be  a  natural-bom 
sabject  who  has  resided  in  New  South  Wales  for  a  continuous  period 
(rf  mie  year,  or  a  naturalised  subject  who  has  resided  in  the  state 
eontinnoasly  for  one  year  after  naturalisation.  It  waa  provided  in  the 
priocipal  Act  that  in  either  case  he  must  have  resided  three  months 
•xwtJnnouely  in  the  electoral  district  for  which  he  chumed  to  vote; 
bat  by  the  amending  Act  60  Vic.  No.  25  the  period  of  residence  was 
reduced  to  one  month  in  the  case  of  a  person  already  on  the  rolls,  and 
vho  had  but  removed  from  one  district  to  another.  Every  such  person, 
being  of  the  full  age  of  21  years,  and  not  otherwise  disqualihed,  is 
entitled  to  have  his  name  on  the  electoral  roll,  and  to  have  an  elec- 
tM-'s  right  issued  to  him.  The  disqualifications,  under  the  Constitution 
Act,  apply  to  persons  attainted  or  convicted  of  treason,  felony,  or  other 
infunous  oflTence  in  any  part  of  Hia  Majesty's  dominions,  unless  they 
hive  received  a  free  or  conditional  pardon,  or  have  undergone  the  sen- 
tence passed  on  them  for  such  offence;  and,  under  subsequent  enactments, 
topeisona  in  the  Naval  and  Military  Service  on  full  pay  (except  the  militia 
and  volunteers),  and  to  persona  of  unsound  mind,  or  in  receipt  of  public 
charity.  All  other  disqualifications  have  now  been  removed.  The 
Woman's  Franchise  Act,  passed  in  1902,  entitles  all  females  of  the  age 
■ii21  years  and  upwards  to  vote,  and  this  right  was  exercised  for  the 
6nt  time  at  a  state  election  at  the  general  election  in  1904. 

Power  was  given  to  the  Governor  under  the  Act  of  1893  to  subdivide 
etch  electoral  district  into  divisions,  and  to  appoint  to  each  district  an 
Qectoral  Registrar,  with  Deputy  Registrars  for  the  several  divisions. 
It  it  one  of  the  duties  of  these  Registram  and  Deputy  Begistrara 
to  issue  certificates  known  as  electors'  rights  to  those  entitled  to 
tbem.  These  electors'  rights  are  printed  in  red  ink  upon  paper 
specially  prepared  to  prevent  fraudulent  imitations,  with  butts,  like 
Vieques,  in  accordance  with  the  forms  shown  in  Schedule  A  of  the 
piii^pal  and  amending  Acts.  They  are  bound  in  books,  and  numbered 
cwuecutively  in  black  figures.  Every  person  who  has  established  bis 
<lMlification  to  vote,  and  who  has  been  placed  on  the  electoral  roll, 
u  entitled  to  receive  an  elector's  right  upon  signing  his  name  in  a 
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book  kept  far  that  pnrpoBe,  as  well  as  on  the  hntt  and  the  face  of  the 
right  itself.  Under  the  principal  Act  an  elector  who  removed  fn>in  one 
district  to  another  within  three  months  of  an  election  was  practically 
disfranchised  ;  bat,  as  stated  above,  this  period  has  now  been  reduced 
to  one  month,  and  until  the  elector  is  qaalified  to  vote  in  the  distriet  to 
which  he  has  removed  he  may  nn  hie  right  in  his  old  dis^ct. 
Provision  is  also  made  for  the  issue  of  a  substitnted  right  in  the  event  of 
a  right  being  lost  or  defaced.  Every  elector's  right  remains  in  force  until 
cancelled  in  the  prescribed  manner.  It  is  provided  by  the  amending 
legislation  of  1896  that  an  elector  who  has  changed  his  abode  from  one 
district  to  another  may  obtain  a  right  for  his  new  district  after  he  has 
resided  one  month  therein,  and  may  have  his  name  inscribed  on  the 
Additional  Boll  on  a  declaration  by  the  Registrar  <rf  his  original 
district  Btating  that  he  wau  enrolled  there.  When  the  Registrar  of 
any  district  grants  an  application  for  an  elector's  right  other  than  in 
lien  of  one  held  for  another  district,  he  inscribes  the  name  of  the  elector 
in  a  Provisional  List,  copies  of  which,  during  the  first  week  of  each 
month,  are  exliibited  at  every  postoffiee  and  police-office  within  the 
district,  so  that  objection  to  any  name  may  be  taken  and  heard  at  the 
Revision  Court  of  the  district,  to  be  jn-esided  over  by  a  Stipendiary  or 
FoGce  Magistrate,  specially  appointed  as  a  Revising  Magistrate.  All 
names  passed  »t  the  monthly  Revision  Conrt  are  then  inscribed  mx  the 
Additional  Roll. 

During  the  first  week  in  August  of  each  year,  the  Registrar  must 
make  out  a  general  list  of  all  persons  on  the  electoral  roll  for  his  distriot, 
as  well  as  of  those  to  whom  electors' rights  have  been  issued  since  the  last 
roll  was  printed  ;  and  copies  of  all  such  listA  are  eshibited  for  public 
inspection  at  every  post-office  in  the  electoral  district.  Any  person 
objecting  to  any  name  upon  the  list  ninst  give  to  the  Registrar,  in 
writing,  fais  reasons  for  such  objection,  and  the  Registrar  must  notify 
the  same  to  the  person  to  whom  objection  is  taken.  Every  Registrar  ia 
supplied  quarterly,  by  the  District  Rc^strar  of  Births,  Deaths,  and 
Marriages,  with  a  list  of  all  males  above  the  age  of  21  years  whose  deeths 
have  been  registered  within  the  quarter  in  that  ])articutar  district  As 
no  provision  is  made  for  the  exchange  of  these  lists  of  deoeaeed  persons 
between  different  districts,  it  is  possible  for  the  names  of  electora  who 
died  outside  their  own  districts  to  remain  on  the  roll,  and  it  is  known 
that  this  often  happens,  unless  sufficient  proof  of  death  is  furnished 
by  objectors.  The  Ooniptroller-General  of  Prisons  and  the  Inspector- 
Cieneral  of  Police  must  forward  quarterly  to  the  Minister  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  Act  a  list  of  all  males  above  the  age  of 
20  years  in  any  gaol,  lock-up,  or  other  place  of  detention ;  and  the 
Uinister  must  send  to  the  Registrar  of  each  district  such  particulars  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  purification  of  the  electoral  roll  for  such  district. 
The  Registrar  must  then  write  on  a  copy  ot  the  electoral  roll,  against  the 
Dame  of  every  person  on  the  lists  supplied  to  him  as  above,  the  words 
"  dead  "  or  "  in  custody,  disqualified,''  or  umply  "  in  custody  "  where  the 
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ftrttenlan  supplied  dn  not  appear  to  be  such  aa  to  disqualify  the  person. 
Under  the  pdncipftl  Act  a  Hevision  Oourt  was  held  in  Octolx.r  #ach 
fear;  bat  under  the  amending  Act  a  monthly  Bevi«ion  Court  ia  now 
hek^  at  which  objections  may  be  heard,  and  clkims  for  iosertion  on  the 
lifts  considered ;  and  from  the  lists,  when  duly  corrected  and  certifiwl 
to  \yf  the  magistntte  presiding  at  the  Court,  the  eleotond  roll  if  priat«d. 
Id  tiie  year  1900  and  every  third  year  thereafter  the  Oeneral  list  is 
to  be  made  up  from  the  butta  of  the  electors'  ri);hta  ixsued  to  pencus 
"  then  "  entitJed  to  vote.  A  new  issue  of  electors  rights  was  maide  at 
the  bqgiiming  of  1901,  and  these  remtuii  in  force  until  duly  wnoeUed. 
Writs  for  the  election  of  members  of  the  Assembly  are  issued  by  the 
Gonraor  in  the  case  of  &  general  election,  and  by  the  Speaker,  or,  in 
his  absence  or  if  there  should  be  no  Speaker,  by  the  Governor,  in  Ute 
case  <d  a  t^^-election.  The  writs  for  a  general  election  are  required  to 
he  issued  within  four  dear  days  from  the  proclamation  dissolving 
Fwliament,  and  are  made  retornable  oot  later  than  thirty-five  days 
frtHn  the  ditto  of  issue.  Parliament  must  meet  not  later  than  seven 
days  from  the  return  of  the  writs.  The  polling  day  for  a  general 
dection  is  fixed  as  the  eighteenth  day  from  the  date  of  the  issue  of  the 

A  person,  to  be  qualified  as  a  candidate,  must  be  the  holder  of  an 
Hector's  right.  Each  candidate  must  be  nomin&ted  by  at  least  six 
■lectors  for  the  district.  The  nomination  must  be  made  in  writing, 
agned  by  the  nominators,  and  endorsed  by  the  candidate,  consenting 
to  the  nomiDation.  No  elector  can  have  more  than  one  vote  in  the 
ttat«,  or,  in  other  words,  the  "one  man  one  vote"  principle  is  en- 
forced. Ko  elector  can  nominate  more  than  one  candidate.  No  deposit 
from  a  candidate  is  required.  Proper  provision  is  made  for  the  aiq>oint- 
BM&t  of  Ketuming  Ottioers,  substitutes,  deputies,  poll-olerl^  and 
■cmtinfierB,  much  as  in  the  Act  of  1860.  Under  the  principal  Act  the 
poll  waa  open  from  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  in  the  months  from  October  to 
Uaidi  inclusive,  and  from  8  a.m.  to  5  pm.  from  April  to  September 
itwlBsive ;  but  under  the  PoiUaineatary  Elections  (Polling)  Act  (No.  20 
ti  1868)  tiie  poll  remains  open  from  S  H.in.  to  6  p.m.,  irrespective  of  the 
nsaoD  of  the  year  when  the  election  is  held.  Every  person  claiming  to 
Tote  most  exhibit  bis  elector's  right,  satisfy  the  Returning  Officer  that 
he  is  the  peraon  on  the  roU  who  should  possess  that  right,  and  demand 
a  ballot^iaper.  He  is  then  famished  with  a  ballot-paper,  containing 
the  nanoea  of  the  candidates  ;  and  his  elector's  right,  as  well  as  the  butt, 
it  pnnctored  to  denote  thint  he  haa  voted  at  that  election.  The  elector 
has  then  to  retire  to  some  unoccupied  compartment  of  the  polling-booth, 
there  to  strike  out  the  names  of  all  the  candidates  on  the  p^ter  «xcept 
the  one  £or  wh(»n  he  votes,  and  the  ballot-paper,  folded  so  that  the 
names  are  not  visible,  but  that  the  puncture  can  be  seen  by  the 
Betomiag  Officer  or  his  deputy,  is  placed  by  him  in  the  ballolrbox. 
No  provision  ia  made  whereby  an  elector  can  record  his  vote  if  away 
bom  his  own  electorate,  except  where  outside  polling  places  have  been 
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appointed,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  before  the  inae  of  the 
write.  At  the  cloae  of  the  poll  the  votes  are  counted,  and  the  result 
declared  b;  a  notice  signed  by  the  Returning  Officer,  and  poated  in 
some  conspicuous  position  in  the  principal  polling  place,  and  published 
in  some  newspaper  circulating  in  the  district. 

Tery  stringent  clauses  against  briber7,  treating,  or  intimidation  are 
included  in  Uie  AcL  It  is  even  forbidden  to  make  a  wag«r  on  the 
result  of  an  election  under  a  penalty  of  from  £5  to  £60.  Hiere  are 
also  sections  providing  £or  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  Elections 
and  Qualifications,  with  powers  similar  to  those  conferred  by  the  Act 
of  1880. 

The  disqualifications  for  membership  of  tbe  Legislative  Assembly,  pro- 
vided by  the  Constitution  Act,  still  remain  in  force.  They  are  as  follow : — ■ 

1.  He  must  not  be  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council 

2.  He  must  not  hold  any  office  of  profit  under  the  Crown,  ^ther 

for  a  term  of  yeare  or  during  pleasure. 

3.  He  must  not  be  in  any  way  interested  in  any  contract  for  the 

public  service. 

By  the  Constitution  Act  Amendment  Act  of  1884,  the  disquali- 
fication of  persons  holding  offices  of  profit  was  dectftred  not  to  apply  to 
the  Colouial  Secretary  or  any  other  member  of  the  Ministry.  The  third 
disqualification  also  does  not  apply  to  any  contract  made  by  a  company 
consisting  of  more  than  twenty  persons.  If  any  disquaJified  peraoo 
be  elected,  the  election  is  voided  by  the  House,  and  should  such  person 
presume  to  sit  or  vote  he  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  £500. 

By  an  Act  assented  to  on  the  31st  September,  1869,  members  of  the 
Assembly  are  allowed  the  sum  of  £300  per  annum  to  reiniburee  them  for 
expenses  incurred  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  Members  of  both 
Houses  are  allowed  free  passes  on  the  railways  and  tramways  of  the  state. 

Before  taking  his  seat  each  member  must  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
in  the  prescribed  form,  or  make  an  affirmation  in  lieu  of  it.  A  member 
may  resign  his  seat  at  any  time,  and  he  is  held  to  have  vacated  it  under 
any  of  the  following  conditions : — Absence  during  a  whole  session  with- 
out leave,  naturalisation  in  a  foreign  country,  bankruptcy,  being  n 
defaulter,  or  convicted  of  treason,  felony,  or  other  infamous  crime; 
becoming  pecuniarily  interested  in  any  contract  for  the  public  service 
excepting  as  member  of  a  Company  exceeding  twenty  in  number, 
acceptance  of  an  office  of  profit  under  the  Crown,  becoming  a  member 
of  either  House  of  Parliament  of  the  Australian  Commonwmltfa. 

The  Act  37  Vic.  Na  7  provides  that  no  Assembly  can  prolong  its 
existence  beyond  the  term  of  three  year*.  One  session,  at  least,  must 
be  held  every  year,  and  twelve  months  must  not  elapse  between  any 
two  sessions.  On  meeting  after  a  general  election,  the  first  business 
is  to  elect  a  Speaker,  who  has  only  a  casting  vote. 

The  first  Parliament  elected  under  the  Constitution  Act  met  on  the 
22nd  May,  1856,  just  six  months  after  the  proclamation  of  the 
Constitution.  The  duration  of  Parliament,  unless  it  should  be  previously 
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Eied,  was  originally  fixed  at  five  years ;  bnt  in  1874  an  Act  was 
establiahiag  triennial  Parliaments,  which  has  ever  since  remained 
ince  the  inauguration  of  Responsible  Government  there  have  been 
nineteen  appeals  to  the  people,  so  that  it  will  be  Been  the  duration  of 
«td)  Assembly  has  not  averaged  even  the  shorter  period  of  life  to  which 
ill  existence  is  now  limited.  The  subjoined  table  gives  the  duration 
of  each  Parliament  elected  under  Constitutional  Government : — 


Rnt 

SeeoDd 

ThM    

TiMrth 

Fifth 

Suth    

Sanath    .... 

B^Oh 

ITiaUi    

TMii    

Bmntk  .... 
Twriftb  .... 
TUrteoath  . 
Knrteenth  , 
Kfteenth  .... 
Sztwoth.... 
Sneateoitii. 
^temtb  . 
Nmeterath 
Tmntiath  .. 


22ft&iy, 
S3  March 
30  Aug., 
10  Jan., 
24  Jan., 
27J«i., 
30  April, 
27J«i., 
27  Nov., 
15  Deo., 

3  Jan., 
17  Nov., 

8  March 
27  Feb.. 
U  July, 

7  Aug., 
13  Aug.. 
>6  Aug., 
23  July, 
23  Aug.. 

1856... 
1868... 
1B69... 
1861... 
1S6S... 
1870... 
1872... 
1875... 
1877... 
1680.. 
1883... 
1886... 
1887... 
1889... 
1891... 
1894... 
1896.. 
1888... 
1901... 
1904... 

10  Dec., 

11  April, 

10  Not., 

10  Not., 
15  Nov., 

3FeU, 
28  Nov., 

12  Oct., 
9  Not., 

23  Nov., 

7  0ot., 
26  Jan., 

15  Jul., 

B  JUQG. 

26  June, 
fiJoly. 

8  July. 

11  Jane. 

16  July. 

1857... 
1869... 
1860... 
1864... 
1869... 
1872... 
1874... 
1877... 
1880... 
1882... 
1885... 
1887... 
1889.. 
1891... 
1894... 
1895... 
1898.. 
1901... 
1904... 

I 
1 
1 

S 

4 
2 
2 
2 
2 
I 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
0 
2 
2 
2 

6 
0 
2 
10 
9 
0 
6 

11 
11 

» 

t 
JO 

3 
11 
10 
10 

9 
11 

S 

19 
U 
0 
22 
7 
29 
15 
13 
8 
4 
9 
11 
10 
12 
29 
26 
26 
23 

S 

4 

19 

Hk  system  of  one  man  one  vote  came  into  operation  on  the  dissolution 
et  the  fifteenth  Parliament.  At  the  first  election  under  the  new  system 
m  1891,  a  total  poll  of  204,246  votes  was  recorded.  The  electors  on  the 
roUannmbered  298,817,  and  those  qualified  to  vote  in  districts  that  were 
tODtested,  254,105.  The  poll,  therefore,  represented  80-38  per  cent  of 
cKctive  voters — by  far  the  best  percentage  of  votes  recorded  at  a  general 
dectioa  in  New  South  Wi^ea.  The  second  election  nnder  the  new  Act 
gave  a  -ptM  of  153,034  votes  out  of  a  total  enrolment  of  238,233  electors 
in  eontestsd  constituencies,  t^e  proportion  of  votes  cast  being  64'24  per 
eoL  At  the  election  held  in  July,  1901,  195,369  votes  were  recorded, 
the  electors  enrolled  numbering  altogether  346,184,  and  tbose  qualified 
in  contested  electorates  only,  270,861,  so  that  the  percentage  of  votes 
Kcorded  was  72-13.  At  tjie  general  election  of  1904,  when  women 
recorded  their  votes  for  the  first  time  at  a  state  election,  the  voters 
eortdled  numbered  689,459,  of  whom  326,411  were  women.  The  votes 
east  tottJled  400,595,  or  593  per  cent,  of  the  voters  on  the  roll  in  oon- 
ted«d  diabricte,  the  percentages  for  males  and  females  being  63-8  and 
54-4  reqieotively. 
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The  BuI>}omeiJ  table  givea  the  reault  of  the  fivs  genend  elections  whieb 
have  taken  place  sinoe  the  principle  of  one  man  one  vote  became  law  : — • 


V«tM 

onEoa 

* 

1! 

PHtlHMIlt. 

lUfl 

Boll 

,sa. 

m 

ll 

m 

HiztMDtll    

Bigfateonth    ... 
Nmatoenth    ... 
Twratieth 

298,817 
267,458 
324.338 
346,184 
«3»,43B 

2,286 
2,139 
2.ff9S 
2.769 
7,681 

12S 
IZS 
125 
125 
90 

1  :  224,106 
8  ,238,233 
3  !  294.481 

13    270,861 

2  1  675.417 

204,246 
lft3,(«4 
178.717 
195,360 
400.596 

80-38 
64-24 
60-69 
7213 
59  51 

3,310 
1.364 
1.638 
1,634 

1-68 

0-88 
0-92 
0-78 

As  the  table  shows,  the  percentage  of  rotee  recorded  at  the  genezsl 
election  of  1904  was  the  lowest  daring  the  period. 


Victoria. 
Up  to  the  Ist  July,  1S5I,  Victoria  formed  a  part  of  Kew  South  Wales, 
being  included  with  thn  parent  settlement  under  the  name  of  Port 
Phillip  District.  The  separation  waa  effected  in  pursuance  of  an  Act 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  dated  5th  Auguat,  1 850.  entitled  "  An  A<:t 
for  the  better  government  of  Her  Majesty's  Australian  Colonies."  Tfaia 
measure  provided  that  "  the  territories  now  comprised  within  the  said 
district  of  Port  Phillip,  including  the  town  of  Melbourne,  and  bonnded 
on  the  north  and  north-east  by  a  straight  line  drawn  from  Ciqie  Howe 
to  the  nearest  course  of  the  River  Mun-ay,  and  thence  by  the  ooarae  of 
that  river  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  colony  uf  South  Australia, 
shall  be  separated  from  the  colony  of  Kew  South  Wales,  and  shall  cease 
to  return  members  to  the  Legislative  Council  of  such  colony,  and  shall 
be  created  into  aod  thenceforth  form  a  separate  colony,  to  be  known 
and  designated  oa  the  Colony  of  Victoria." 

It  waa  also  enacted  that  there  should  be  s  sepftrate  Legislative 
Council  for  Victoria,  one  third  of  the  number  of  membets  to  be 
appointed  by  Her  Majecty  and  the  remainder  to  be  elected  hy  tha 
inhabitants  of  the  colony.  Autliority  was  gi^en  to  the  Governor  and 
Legislative  Council  of  New  South  Wales  to  determine  by  Act'rrf  Parlik- 
nient  the  number  of  members  of' which  the  Legislative  Council  of  Vic- 
toria was  to  oonaist,  and  to  inalte  provision  for  dividing  the  new  ocHcaiy 
into  electoral  districts,  for  appointing  the  nnmber  of  members  for  esdi 
district,  and  generally  for  carrying  on  the  necessan^  elections. 

The  measure  provided  also  that  electors  should  be  possesaed  of  free- 
bold  estate  of  the  clear  value  of  £100,  or  be  occupiers  or  three-yean 
leaseholdpra  of  the  clear  snnual  ^-alne  of  £10  a  year. 

On  the  issuing  of  writs  for  the  first  election  of  menibm  of  the  Legis- 
latire  Council  ol  Victoria,  the  colony  was  to  b«  accounted  as  legally 
established,  and  the  powers  of  the  Govei-nor  and  Council  of  New  South 
Wales  over  the  territories  comprised  in  Victoria  thereupon  ceased. 
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InaeeonUnce  with  the  proviaioiu  of  the  Imperial  Act  the  Governor  and 
IxgiilatiTa  Couudl  of  New  South  Wales  pasHed  the  Victom  Electoral 
Act  of  1851,  which  provided  thftt  the  Le^lative  Council  of  Yictoria 
ahcnJd  consiit  of  tliirty  members,  t«ii  to  be  appointed  and  twenty 
deeted.  The  new  colony  wm  abo  divided  into  Bixteen  electoral  diatricts. 

On  the  1st  July,  1851,  Sir  Charles  Fitzroy,  the  Governor-General  of 
dia,  isBoed  the  write  for  the  elaotion  of  members,  and  declared  the 
t  <a  Fort  I%il1ip  to  be  separated  from  Nev  South  Wales,  and 
shed  as  an  independent  colony  to  be  known  and  designated  aa  the 
taknj  at  Victoria.  The  constitution  thus  established  continued  unttl 
Ae  33rd  November,  ISS5. 

At  the  close  of  1852  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  fbr- 
vsided  a  despatch  to  Lieutenant  Go-v-emor  La  Trobe,  in  which  the  Lcgia- 
ktive  Council  at  the  colony  was  invited  to  consider  the  question  of 
(cnning  a  second  Legislative  Chamber.  This  suggestion  was  shortly 
afterwards  acted  upon,  and  on  the  24tb  Hainh,  1854.  a  Bill  "to  estab- 
lidi  a  ctHistitution  in  and  for  the  Colony  of  Victoria "  was  passed  and 
sabmittsd  to  the  Lien  tenant-Governor,  who  at  once  forwarded  it  to  the 
Sacretary  of  State.  On  the  16th  July,  1855,  the  Tmperial  Parliament 
pused  ui  Act  "to  enable  Her  Majesty  to  assent  to  a  Bill  as  amended  of 
the  L^islsrare  of  Victoria  to  establish  a  constitution  in  and  for  the 
Colony  of  Victoria."  The  Bill  itself  appeared  as  the  first  schedule  to  the 
Imperial  Act,  and  was  assented  to  on  the  2lBt  Jaly,  185.'i.  This  course 
of  praoednre  was  rendered  necessary  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Legis- 
Isttfe  Conncil  of  Victoria  had  exceeded  its  powers  in  passing  the  Bill 
farfore  rabmitting  it  to  the  Imperial  Govomment.  It  was,  however, 
expUined  by  the  Secretary  of  State  that  the  Parliament  did  not  con- 
sider it  necessary  to  supersede  the  Bill  by  direct  legielatioo,  as  it  was 
thought  that  the  colonial  legislature  should  be  trusted  for  all  the  details 
of  loosl  representation  and  internal  administration. 

The  new  "  Constitution  Act "  was  formally  proclaimed  on  the  23rd 
jKovember,  1855,  and  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  Parliament  was  held 
m  the  2l8t  November,  1856. 

Under  t^e  terms  of  the  Act  the  elective  and  nominee  Council  was 
aholiRhed,  and  an  elective  Council  and  Assembly  were  established, 
"with  power  to  make  laws  in  and  for  Victoria  in  all  cases  whatsoever." 
Subject  to  certain  timitations,  the  Parliament  may  alter,  repeal,  or  vary 
the  Couatitntion."  This  power,  which  was  conferred  by  Section  60, 
W  been  extensively  availed  oF.  Thus,  under  the  Act  as  originally 
pused,  the  Legislative  Council  consisted  of  thirty  members,  elected  for 
len  yean,  representing  six  districts.  Under  the  Constitution  Act 
«(  1903,  the  Conncil  consists  of  bhirty-five  members,  elected 
br  six  years.  Of  tiiese,  thirty-four  are  representatives  of,  and 
dected  by,  the  electors  of  the  seventeen  provinces,  and  one  member 
it  re|H«aentative  of,  and  elected  by,  the  public  officers  and  railway 
tficen.  The  I^>gialative  Assembly,  as  first  constituted,  consisted 
sf  sixty  members,  representing  thirty-seven  districts ;  at  present  thf  re 
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are  sixty-«ight  meinben,  of  whom  sixty-five  are  representative  o^  and 
elected  by,  tbe  electors  of  the  sixty-five  electoral  districts,  one  member 
representative  of,  and  elpct^d  by,  the  public  officers,  nnd  two  membera 
representative  of,  and  elect«d  by,  the  rftilway  officers.  The  property 
qualiGcation  for  members  and  elMtora  of  the  Upper  House  has  been  con- 
siderably  reduced,  while  at  present  no  property  qualification  is  required 
in  the  case  of  members  and  electors  for  the  Legislative  Assembly. 
An  important  provision  of  the  Amended  Constitution  Act  refers  to  the 
power  of  the  Council  to  suggest  Att«ratiDns  in  Appropriation  Pills. 
This  may  be  exercised  at  the  following  stages  : — (o)  The  consideration 
of  the  Bill  in  committee,  (b)  the  consideration  of  tlie  report  of  the  Cora- 
mittee,  and  (e)  the  consideration  of  the  question  that  the  Bill  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Governor  are  very  similar  in  all  the 
states,  and  the  subject  is  referred  to  at  some  length  in  the  previoaB 
■nb-chapter,  dealing  with  the  constitution  of  New  South  Wales. 

The  present  Governor  is  Sir  R.  Talbot.  The  Governor  is,  ex  officio. 
President  of  the  Executive  Council,  the  other  members,  consisting  of 
not  more  than  eight  Ministers,  holding  paid  offices.  There  are  two 
l^islative  chambers — a  Legislative  Council,  consisting  of  thirty-five 
members,  of  whom  thirty-four  are  returned  for  seventeen  provinces, 
and  one  member  representative  of,  and  elected  by  public  servants  and 
railway  officers ;  and  a  Legislative  Assembly,  composed  of  sixty-eighfc 
members,  of  whom  sixty-five  are  returned  from  the  sixty-ftvo  districts, 
one  by  the  public  servants,  and  two  by  the  railway  officers.  The  term 
"lailway  officers"  includes  every  person  who  is  employed  on  tbe  per- 
manent staff  of  the  Victorian  Bailways  Department,  and  is  subject  to 
the  Railways  Acts.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  as 
to  dissolutions,  every  member  of  the  Council  (except  a  member  elected 
to  fill  a  caaoal  vacancy)  shall  be  entitled  to  hold  his  seat  for  a  period  of 
six  years  only,  but  one  half  of  the  members  who  are  elected  for  pro- 
vinces at  any  general  election  of  the  Conncil  shall  be  entitled  to  hold 
their  seats  for  three  years  only.  It  is  provided  that  the  member 
obtaining  the  least  number  of  votes  at  his  election  shall  be  the  first  to 
retire,  and  in  case  of  equality  of  votine  or  no  poll  at  an  election,  it  shall 
be  decided  by  lot  which  member  shall  retire.  A  retiring  member  ia 
capable  of  being  re-elected,  and  may  sit  and  vote  up  till  the  day  prior 
to  the  polling  at  the  election.  A  public  servant  or  railway  officer  may 
be  elected  a  member  of  the  Council  or  of  the  Assembly  (notwithstand- 
ing anything  contained  in  the  Constitution),  and  at  the  expiration  of 
his  tenure  of  office  is  entitled  to  resume  his  position  in  the  public 
sernce  or  railways  service  with  statue  and  pay  similar  to  that  held  at 
the  time  of  his  election.  The  qualification  for  members  of  the  Upper 
House  is  the  posseasion  of  freehold  rateable  property  of  an  annua) 
limil 


rateable  value  of  £50,  and  a  minimum  age  limit  of  30  years. 
Electors  tor  this  Chamber  must  possess  freehold  property  rated  in  some 
innnicipal  district  at  not  less  wan  £10  per  annum,  or  be  leasees, 
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rnigatm,  or  occnpjing  tenants  of  property  of  an  annual  rateable 
nine  of  not  lesa  than  ;£I5.  Eeaident  graduates  of  TJniverEities  within 
the  British  dominions,  legal  and  medical  practitioners,  clergymen, 
cHtificated  Bchoolmasters,  matriculated  students  of  Melbourne 
I'Dtvenity,  and  naval  and  military  officers  are  also  entitled  to  vote 
tin-  tlie  Legislative  CoanciL  All  voters  not  being  natural  bom  subjects 
of  His  Majesty  most  have  resided  in  Victoria  for  twelve  montJis 
prericnis  to  1st  January,  or  1st  July,  in  any  year,  and  must  have  taken 
oat  letters  of  naturalisation  at  least  three  years  previously.  Every 
elector  must  be  a  male  of  the  full  age  of  21  years. 

For  the  Legislative  Assembly,  the  qualifications  required  of  members 
•re  that  they  have  reached  the  age  of  21  years,  and  are  natural- 
botn  Ribjects  of  the  King,  or,  in  case  of  aliens,  have  been  naturalised 
lor  Bve  years;  but  judges  of  Victorian  courts,  rainisters  of  religion, 
■od  persons  who  have  been  attainted  of  treason,  or  convicted  of  any 
fdooj  or  infamous  crime,  are  not  eligible.  Persons  holding  offices  of 
profit,  uncertificated  bankrupts  or  insolvents,  and  members  of  either 
House  of  the  Federal  Legislature  are  also  ineligible.  There  is  no  property 
qnslificatioa  required,  either  for  members  or  electors.  Manhood  suf^ge 
is  the  basis  on  which  electors  vote,  and  they  must  be  natural-bom 
nbjects,  or  naturalised  for  one  year  prior  to  the  Ist  January,  or  Ist 
July,  in  any  year,  possessing  an  elector's  right,  and  untainted  by  crime, 
or  be  enrolled  on  the  roll  of  ratepaying  electors,  or  hold  a  voter's 
certificate  nnder  the  provisions  of  section  33  of  Act  Ko.  1601,  The 
Rural  Voting  Abolition  Act  of  1899  provides,  however,  that  it  shall 
bM  be  lawful  for  any  one  person  to  vote  more  than  once  at  the  same 
(lection,  nor  to  vote  in  more  than  one  district. 

Women  ore  not  eligible  as  members  or  electors  of  either  House  of 
Psrliament; 

Satepayers  in  the  municipal  distncts  have  their  names  placed  on  the 
nil  withoat  any  action  on  their  own  part ;  but  non-ratepayers  and  free- 
IxJders  residing  in  another  electorate  and  not  enrolled  as  ratepayers, 
■Bst  take  out  "  electore'  rights."  To  qualify  for  an  elector's  right  a 
person  must  have  resided  in  Victoria  for  twelve  months,  and  in  a 
■firision  of  his  district  for  at  least  one  month  prior  to  application.  The 
Bcc-residetttial  qualification  for  a  right  consists  in  pwspssing  property 
of  the  clear  value  of  £fiO,  or  an  annual  value  of  £5,  in  an  electoral 
dittrict  As  before  statttd,  no  person  is  permitted  to  exercise  more 
Hum  one  vote  at  the  same  election. 

Msmbers  of  the  Legislative  Council  receive  no  remuneration  for  their 
HTTices,  while  in  the  Lower  Chamber  the  members  receive  "reimburse- 
■wnt  of  expenses  "  at  the  rate  of  £300  per  annum. 

Under  the  Constitution  Act  of  1003,  provision  is  made  for  compiling 
sn  electors'  roll  of  public  officers,  and  an  electors'  roll  of  railway  officers. 
Both  classes  of  officers  are  only  allowed  to  vote  at  elections  of  their  own 
psiticular  representatives. 
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3inoe  the  inaugar&tioii  of  respoDBiUe  govfirasaeait  in  YicttMia,  thers 
have  been  eighteen  oomphrte  Pu-liunents,  the  tint  of  which  mu  opened 
on  tbe  21at  NoTomber,  1856,  and  dissolved  on  the  9th  August,  1859,  ood 
the  eighteenth  opened  on  the  13th  November,  1900,  and  dissolved  od 
the  16th  September,  1902.  The  present  Farliamuit  began  ite  Henifms 
on  tbe  Uth  October,  1902.  llie  table  b^w  ebows  the  date  of  openiDg- 
and  dissolution  of  each  Parliament  np  till  the  present  time : — 


FkrllBDnit. 

Opned. 

Dlnd 

ti. 

Dandes. 

■8=1=? 

21  Nov.,  1856... 
LSOct.,    t8,MI... 
30  Aug.,  1861... 
28  Nov..   1864... 

12  Feb.,    1866... 

13  Mar.,   1868... 
25  April.  1871.. 
19  May.    1874.. 

22  May,    1877.. 
U  Uav,    1880... 
22  July.    1880... 
27  Feb..    1883... 
Ifl  Mar..   1888.. 

9  April.  1869.. 
11  May.    1692.. 

4  Oct.,  1894.. 
25  Oct..    1897.. 

13  Nov.,  1900.. 

14  Oct.,    1902.. 
29Jan«.    1904.. 

9  Aug., 
llJal?, 
25  Aug., 
11  Dec, 
3(1  Deo.. 
25  Jan.. 

9  Mar., 
2.1  April 

9  Feb., 
29  June, 

3  Feb.. 
19  Feb.. 
11  Mar, 

5  April 

4  Sept. 
28  Sept. 
18  Oct., 
16  Sept. 
24  D^, 



me.. 

1861... 
1B«4... 
1866.. 
1867. 
1871... 
1874... 
1877... 
1880... 
1880.. 
1SS3... 
1886  .. 
1888... 
IBOS.. 
lS9t... 
1897... 
I90U.. 
1902... 
1902... 

2 

1 

2 
2 
2 
2 
0 
2 
2 
2 

1 

2 
2 

1 
1 

8 

e 
It 

0 
10 
10 
10 

n 

8 

6 
11 
11 
11 

8 
11 
11 
10 

2 

0 
27 
14 
17 
14 
15 

8 
19 
20 
13 
24 
27 
27 
25 
28 
25 

4 
12 

2 

Foarth 

Fifth 

EiBhth 

Kr :;:::::: :::::::: 

Twelfth  

fiftMath 

SixtMBth 

9«veatee»th    

Nineteenth 

Twentieth   

Areraji 

2 

4 

8 

The  following  table  gives  particulars  of  the  voting  at  the  last  a 
general  elections : — 


L<«Mttl>*CnudL 

T«r. 

DiMMOt. 

•"«"■'■  i'iCX' 

Voted  In 
OmMaM 

Dinriou. 

1889 
1802 
1894 
18B7 
1900 
1902 
1904 

161.803 
163.236 
145,629 
133.575 
129.383 
134.087 
172.4A5 

31,134 
23.300 

15,551 

1X4,843 

14.726    47-29 
10.538    41-64 

6.383    41-08 
61,332    58-51 

243.730 
278,812 
234.552 
254.155 
280.600 
290.241 
284,7US 

220,973 
243.586 

106.482 
224.987 
203,200 
'^16!  063 
223,600 

147,139 
153,611 
139,501 
158,225 
128,980 
141.471 
140.1-27 

«a-S8 

6612 

70-9B 
70-S 
63-47 
65-47 
62« 

Qdeehslajid. 
QOBSKBLAND  was  formerly  included  in  New  South  Walea,  but  w«s 
separated  from  the  mother  colon}'  by  Her  Alajesty's  Lettera  Patent^ 
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dited  the  Gth  June,  1839.  The  Letten  Patent  provided  th&t  a  form  of 
fvteiuaoDt  should  be  estaUi^Ml  ia  Queenaland,  based  on  simikr  lines 
to  tbKt  ezisticg  in  New  South  Wales,  and  ordered  th«  constitution  of  a 
IsgiilBtiTe  Conncil  and  legislative  AaaembI  j  "  to  make  laws  for  the  peace, 
Wfare,  and  good  govenunent  of  the  cokra^  in  all  cases  wbataoerer," 

On  tlM  10th  December,  1869,  Sir  Qeorge  Boweu,  the  first  Gkivenior, 
btided,  asnimed  the  govemment,  and  formally  proclaimed  the  eslaUish- 
nent  of  the  colon  j. 

The  adminiitratiim  is  carried  on  hj  the  Governor  with  the  advice  of 
«B  Bxeentive  Coand],  consisting  of  eight  salaried  members  &nd  «>e 
■soBher  withont  portfolio.  The  Prraiier  is  nsually,  hut  not  invariably, 
the  Vice-President  of  the  Executive. 

The  Orden  in  Council  provided  that  the  Legislative  Conncil  sbovU 
be  summoned  and  appointed  hy  the  Governor.  As  first  constituted  it 
eooBsted  of  such  persons  as  the  Governor  nominated,  who  were  to  be 
not  fewer  than  five,  and  to  bold  their  seats  for  five  years.  All  subsequent 
qipointments  were  to  be  for  life.  Memben  of  the  Council  were  to  be 
of  the  full  age  of  21  years,  and  natural-bom  or  natnraliscd  Bubjaeta  oi 
Bw  Majesty. 

It  was  also  provided  tiutt  fonr-fifl^  of  the  m^nbers  nominated 
should  be  persons  not  holding  any  office  or  emolument  under  the  Ci<own, 
except  officers  of  Her  Majesty's  sea  and  land  forces,  on  full  or  half  pay, 
or  retired  officers  on  pension.  One-third  of  the  members  of  the  L^ia- 
lalive  Conncil,  exclusive  of  the  President,  are  required  to  form  a 
ijDomin.  The  Governor  was  also  authoriied  by  the  Orders  in  Council 
to  summon  a  Legislative  Assembly,  to  fix  the  number  of  members  of 
whidi  it  was  to  be  composed,  and  to  divide  the  colony  into  electoral 
datricts.  It  was  also  provided  that  every  Legislative  Assembly  bo  elected 
should  continue  for  five  years,  subject  to  prorogation  or  dissolution  by 
the  Governor  before  the  ezpiratioD  of  such  period.  The  qualifications 
of  penons  who  ooold  be  dccted  to  the  Assembly  and  of  those  eligible  to 
vote  at  elections  of  mranbers  were  ordered  to  be  arranged  in  accordance 
wiA  the  qualifications  then  in  force  in  New  South  Waleo. 

As  thos  oonstitnted,  the  Parliament  waa  to  have  power  to  make  laws 
far  the  peace,  welfare,  and  good  government  of  the  colony ;  also  to 
irwke  laws  altering  or  repealing  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  Orders  in 
Omtci],  except  such  as  telsted  to  Uie  giving  and  withholding  of  Rc^al 
tMnt  to  Bills,  the  reservation  of  Bills  for  Her  Alajeety's  pleasvre,  the 
inbvctions  to  Governors  for  their  guidance  in  such  matters,  and  the 
diMUowaaee  of  Bills  by  Her  Majesty.  The  Orders  in  Council  also  pro- 
vided tbmt  in  the  event  of  any  Bill  being  passed  making  the  Iiegislative 
Council  eleetive  wholly  w  in  part,  it  should  be  reserved  for  Her 
Uajeaty's  pleasure,  and  a  copy  of  the  Bill  should  be  laid  befove  both 
Booses  of  the  Imperial  ParluiBent  for  at  lesst  thirty  days  before  Her 
Majsety's  pleasure  sboald  be  signified.  It  was  further  provided  that 
BO  alteration  in  the  conotitntian  of  the  colony  oould  be  made  unleaa 
the  second  and  tbisd  readings  ot  the  Bill  containii^  such  altecatioos 
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shonld  luive  been  pused  with  the  conciirraiioe  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  for  the  timo  bein^  of  the  Legislative  Council  and  LegislatiTe 
Assembly,  and  that  snch  Bill  be  reserved  for  the  signiGcation  of  Her 
Majesty's  pleasure  thereon ;  also  that  all  Bilk  for  appropriating  any  p(urt 
of  the  public  revenue,  orfor  imposing  any  new  rat«,  tax,  or  impost,  subject 
to  certain  limitations,  should  originate  in  the  Legislative  Assembly ;  the 
limitation  referred  to  being  that  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  to  pass  any  such  Bill  that  had  not  first  been  recom- 
mended to  them  by  a  message  from  the  Oovemor,  sent  during  the 
session  in  which  such  Bill  should  be  passed.  The  power  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council  to  alter  Money  Bills  is  doubtful,  and  although  it  has 
done  so,  objection  to  the  course  has  always  been  taken  by  the  Queens- 
land Legislative  Assembly. 

Id  1867  the  Queensland  Parliament  passed  an  Act  which  oonsuli- 
dated  the  law  relating  to  the  Constitution  and  embodied  the  Orders  in 
Council  with  tbe  exception  of  two  sections,  namely,  that  relating  to  the 
giving  or  withholding  of  Her  Majesty's  assent  to  Bills,  and  the  one 
referring  to  the  power  of  altering  the  Constitution. 

This  Act  is  now  the  Constitution  Act  of  Queensland,  the  amendments 
introduced  later  being  of  a  comparatively  unimportant  character.  The 
last  Governor  of  Queensland  was  Sir  Herbert  Charles  Chennside,  but  his 
term  of  office  ceased  in  October,  1901,  and  the  duties  of  administration 
are  at  present  carried  on  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  Sir  H.  M.  Nelson. 

The  Legislative  Council  consists  of  thirty-seven  members  nominated  by 
tbe  Governor  in  Council,  and  contingent  on  the  observation  of  certain 
rules  of  the  Chamber,  euch  as  attendance  at  each  session,  <tc. ;  these  mem- 
bers hold  their  seats  for  life.  The  Legislative  Councillors  receive  no  re- 
muueration  for  their  services,  but  are  allowed  a  free  railway  pass  from 
the  date  of  being  sworn  in.    The  qualification  has  already  been  stated. 

The  number  of  members  to  be  elected  to  the  Legislative  Assembly 
has  been  altered  by  various  Acts  of  Parliament.  At  present  there  are 
seventy-two  members,  representing  sixty-oae  electorates,  eleven  return- 
ing two  members  each,  wbUe  the  remainder  are  single  electorates. 
Members  of  the  Assembly  receive  a  remuneration  of  £300  per  annum 
each,  with  free  railway  pass  and  allowances  for  travelling  expenses.  To 
bequalified  for  membership  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  a  person  must  be 
afaaolutoly  free,  and  qualitied  and  r^st«red  as  a  voter  in  and  for  any  elec- 
toral district.  The  disqualifications  preventing  election  to  the  Assembly 
are : — being  a  minister  of  religion  ;  being  at  the  time  a  member  of  the 
L^ialative  Council ;  holding  any  office  of  profit  under  the  Crown  except 
as  member  of  the  Ministry,  and  excepting  also  such  officers,  not  more 
than  two,  whom  the  Governor  may  declare  oapable  of  being  elected  ; 
being  in  receipt  of  a  pension  from  the  Crown  (officers  of  Her  Majesty's 
army  and  navy  excepted).  Every  male  of  the  full  age  of  21  years,  who 
is  a  natural  bom  or  naturalised  subject  of  His  Majesty,  or  legally  made 
a  denizen  of  Queensland,  is  entitled  to  have  his  name  entered  on  the 
electoral  roll,  subject  to  the  following  qualifications : — (a)  Six  months 
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raidence  in  an  electoral  diBtrict ;  (6)  Freehold  estate  of  the  clear  value 
of  XlOO;  (e)  Hooschold  occupation  for  aix  months  of  clear  annual 
»«lne  of  £10;  (d)  Laaehold  estate.  Natives  of  China,  South  Sea 
Islands  and  India,  and  Austmlian  aborigines  are  entitled  to  vote  under 
freehold  qualifications.  The  persons  disqualified  comprise  members  of 
»he  military  and  police  forces,  police  magistrates  and  clerks  of  petty 
Msrions,  insane,  and  persons  tainted  with  crime. 

Since  the  inbroduction  of  responsible  government  In  Queensland  there 
have  been  thirteen  complete  Parliaments.  The  first  Parliament  waa 
opened  on  the  29th  May,  1860,  and  dissolved  on  the  I'Oth  May,  1863. 
The  third  leasion  of  the  fourteenth  Parliament  was  opened  on  the  20th 
September.  1904.  At  the  general  election  for  the  Legislative  Assembly 
in  1904,  the  total  number  of  electors  on  the  roll  was  103,943.  The 
munber  of  electors  recording  votes  was  returned  at  60,710,  and  the  per- 
catage  of  voters  to  the  total  enrolment  in  coDteeted  districts  was  679. 

South  Australia. 
Tbk  Consdtation  of  the  state  of  South  Australia  is  based  upon  the 
Imperial  Statute  13  and  14  Vic.  c.  59.  Under  section  32  of  that 
Act  the  Oovemor  and  L^;ialative  Council  established  thereby  were 
empowered  to  alter,  from  time  to  time,  the  provisions  and  laws  in  force 
imder  the  said  Act  for  the  time  being,  and  to  constitute  separate 
L^lislative  Chambers,  in  place  of  the  said  Legislative  Council.  The 
ptcsent  form  of  Constitution  woa  embodied  in  "  Au  Act  to  establish  a 
Constitntion  for  South  Australia,  and  to  grant  a  civil  list  to  Her 
Majesty,"  passed  by  the  old  Legislative  Council  in  18&5,  and  reserved 
for  the  signification  of  Her  Majesty's  pleasure  in  January,  1856. 
By  proclamation  dated  October  24tb,  1856,  Her  Majesty's  assent  to  the 
Cmutitution  Act,  No.  3  of  1855-6,  was  mode  known  in  the  colony, 
^lis  atatnte  provided  for  two  Houses  of  Parliament — a  Legislative 
Coanci]  and  »  Legislative  Assembly.  The  Legislative  Council,  which 
oxisiiited  of  eighteen  members,  was  elected  by  the  whole  prevince, 
ToUng  as  a  single  electorate.  E^h  member  was  elected  for  twelve 
yean,  but  it  was  provided  that  at  the  expiration  of  each  period  of 
four  years  the  first  six  members  on  the  roll,  their  places  in  the  first 
instance  having  been  determined  by  ballot,  should  retire,  and  an  election 
like  place  to  supply  the  vacancies.  The  names  of  the  members  who 
vere  elected  to  fill  their  places  were  inscribed  at  the  bottom  of  the  list, 
ud  at  the  end  of  a  further  term  of  four  years  six  others  retired,  and 
-Jte  same  order  was  observed  in  placing  the  newly-elected  inembeiv. 
Is  this  way  frequent  changes  were  made  in  the  peraonnel  of  the 
Oavncil,  in  addition  to  those  which  occurred  by  death,  resignation,  or 
other  catises,  such  as  bankruptcy,  etc  By  an  amendment  in  the  Consti- 
tution it  was  provided  that  at  ^e  end  of  three  years  from  the  3rd  May, 
1902,  three  members  from  the  central  and  two  members  from  each 
of  die  other  electcual  districts  should  retire,  and  now  members  be 
dected  to  fill  their  seats.     A  similar  number  will  thereafter  retire 
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every  thi«e  Joan,  but  it  is  provided  t^t  do  member  is  naeeuarily  to 
retire  until  he  han  sat  for  six  yeard,  ezoept  thoaa  elected  to  fill  vaoukcie^ 
who  retire  at  ^e  time  when  their  predeceesora  would  h«ve  retired.  Hm 
qualitioatios  of  a  member  fiu*  die  Council  cocuats  in  beio^  of  the  full  age 
6i  30  years,  a  natural-bom  or  naturalised  subject  of  His  Uajea^,  or 
If^ally  made  a  deniian  of  the  province,  and  a  resident  therein  of  tbe 
full  period  of  three  years.  For  ui  elector  the  nge  wb*  fixed  at  21  yeaiSr 
with  a  property  qualification  of  a  freehold  estate  of  the  value  of  £50  ; 
or  a  leaeehold  of  £20  annual  value,  with  three  years  to  run  ;  or  oocnfM- 
tion  of  a  dwelling  house  of  £25  annual  value,  and  being  registered  on 
tbe  electoral  roll  cd  the  province  for  six  months  prior  to  tbe  election. 
Tbe  same  qualification  with  regard  to  citiaenahip  was  demanded  of  faotli 
membenand  electors.  By  Act  No.  236  of  1681  the  number  of  tnemfoec* 
of  tbe  Council  was  increased  to  twenty-fonr,  and  the  province  divided 
into  four  electoral  districts,  each  returmng  six  members,  but  fnun  tbe 
end  of  March,  1902,  tbe  membership  was  reduced  to  eighteen. 

As  originally  constituted,  the  House  of  Assembly  consisted  of  thirty- 
bIx  members  elected  for  three  years.  By  an  amendment  of  the  CoDstitn- 
tion  Act  tbe  number  was  increased  to  fifty-four,  but  in  accordauoe  with 
tbe  scheme  of  Parliamentary  economy  the  House  was  reduced  to  forty-two 
members  after  the  end  of  MmtIi,  lfi02.  The  qualification  of  a  member 
was  tbat  he  should  be  entitled  to  be  registered  as  a  voter  in  and  for  an 
electoral  district  within  the  province,  and  that  he  should  have  resided  in 
the  province  for  tbe  full  period  ctf  five  years.  All  that  was  required  of 
an  elector  was  that  he  should  be  2 1  years  of  age^  a  natural-bom  or 
naturalised  subject  of  Her  Uajesty,  and  registered  on  the  electoral  roll 
of  any  electoral  district  for  six  months  previous  to  the  election. 

By  tbe  Constitution  Amendment  Act  of  1894  tbe  fmnchise  was 
extended  to  women. 

Tbe  disqualifications  for  both  Houses  comprise  persons  attainted  of 
treason  or  oonvictMl  of  felony  who  have  not  been  pardoned,  or  who 
have  not  served  tiieir  sentence,  persons  brought  into  tbe  Korthem 
Territory  ooder  the  Northern  Territory  Indian  Immigration  Act  <rf 
1882,  and  persons  residing  in  tbe  Xorthem  Territory  who  are  not 
natuial-bom  or  naturalised  enbjects  of  His  Majesty,  of  Eun^te^ 
natuHudity  or  citisens  of  tbe  United  States,  naturalised  as  subjeote  of 
His  Majee^,  and  insane  pemoat. 

The  powers  of  both  Houses  of  Farlismeut,  with  one  important 
exception,  an  similar.  The  first  clause  of  the  Constitntion  Act  requires 
that  all  Bills  for  appropriating  any  part  of  tbe  revenue  of  the  provimw, 
or  for  impooing,  altering,  or  repealing  any  rate,  tax,  duty,  or  irapoat, 
■hall  ori^fin&te  in  the  House  of  Assembly.  By  an  c^reement  between 
the  two  Houses,  tbe  Council  may  suggest  amendments,  and  if  acceptable 
tbe  AsMunbly  may  embody  them  in  a  "  money  "  Bill,  but  the  Council 
has  no  power  to  force  their  acceptance  on  the  Assembly. 

Tbe  duration  of  Parliament  is  for  three  years,  but  the  Ooremor,  on 
the  advice  of  bis  Ministers,  or  "  ex  nun  motu,"  may  dissolve  it  at  any 
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tuna  Hembers  of  both  Hoiuoa  receive  £ZO0  per  anonm  each,  asd  a. 
(roe  pan  o»er  Goremment  railwaja.  Ab  originally  oonatituted,  tiie 
Uimatiy  VM  formed  bj  five  members  of  the  Legislature— the  Chief 
Secretary,  Uie  Attorney -Oeaeral,  tbe  Treasurer,  the  CommisBiooer  of 
Cnnra  JaimIb,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Wurlct.  Later  on  a 
■isth  Miniiiter  was  added  to  tbe  number.  Five  of  these  were  members 
of  tfae  House  of  Aaeembly  and  one  of  the  Legislative  ConnclL  Under 
the  tenos  of  tbe  Constitution  Amendment  Act  of  1901  the  nomber 
of  responsible  Miniaters  was  reduced  to  four  from  the  31st  Harcb, 
1902.  The  Ministers  are  removable  by  adverse  vote  of  tbe  Legidative 
Assembly,  or  if  the  contingency  arose  to  require  the  exercise  of  tbe 
prar^&tive  they  may  be  dismiesed  by  the  Oovemor.  Tbe  ministry 
formulates  tbe  policy  to  be  submitted  to  the  Legislature,  and  advisea 
the  Gowmor  as  to  bu)  course  of  procedure.  It  also  -forms  the  £xecul4v& 
Council,  over  which  the  Governor  "kc  ojieio"  b  President,  while  the 
lientMiaDt-GoTenior  also  oooupioe  a  seat.  The  present  Governor  of 
South  Australia  is  Sir  O.  Le  Hunte. 

RJTHw  the  inauguration  of  responsible  Government  there  have  been  six- 
teea  complete  Parliaments.  Tbe  first  Parlisinent  was  opened  on  the  22nd 
April,  1857,  and  dissolved  on  the  lat  March,  1860,  while  the  seventeenth 
was  openfMl  on  tbe  3rd  July,  1902.  The  number  of  electors  on  the 
roll  of  the  Legislative  Council  at  the  last  general  election  in  May,  1903, 
was  51,909,  and  of  these,  37,918,  or  73  per  cent,,  recorded  their  votes. 
At  the  general  election  for  the  House  of  Assembly  there  were  77,147 
males  and  72,030  females  on  the  rolls,  or  a  total  of  149,177,  and  of 
these,  53,471  males  and  36,545  females  i-ecorded  votes,  the  percentage, 
of  males  Totiog  being  69  3,  and  of  females,  60*7. 

Westbbn  Aubtralia. 

TnK  Bill  enabling  Her  Majesty  "to  grant  a  Constitution  to  Wtstern' 
Australia,"  received  tbe  Royal  assent  on  the  15th  August,  1890.  When 
tbe  measure  was  first  discussed  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  strong  oppo- 
sititm  was  aroused,  chiefly  owing  to  a  misunderstanding  of  questions 
ralating  to  the  Crown  lands,  it  was  argued  that  to  band  over  the 
control  of  snoh  a  vast  tmritory  to  the  45,000  inhabitants  thinly  scat- 
teted  oryer  it  was  a  pieoe  of  poUtioal  folly.  But,  through  the  exertions 
ef  tbe  oolouial  delegates  then  iu  England,  aided  by  the  influence  of  Sir 
William  Robinson,  and  supported  by  t^e  assistance  of  the  Agents- 
Goieral  of  the  other  AustnUasian  proviuoes,  the  final  obstacles  were 
swept  away.  In  all  essential  points,  the  Constitution  of  Western  Aus- 
tralia is  similar  to  those  of  the  other  states  of  Australia. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  Governor,  who  is  appointed  by 
the  Crown,  and  who  acts  under  tbe  advice  of  a  Cabinet.  The  present 
Oovemor  of  Western  Australia  is  Sir  F.  Bedford. 

The  legidative  authority  is  vested  in  a  Parliament,  composed  of  two 
"  %  Legislative  Ccnmcil  «nd  &  Legislative  Assembly. 


i^a  cossTjTnnoitB  or  ths  btates 

After  the  establiahment  of  responsible  government,  the  members  of 
the  Upper  House  were,  in  the  first  instance,  nominated  by  the  Governor, 
but  it  was  provided  that,  in  the  event  of  the  population  of  the  province 
reaching  60,000,  the  Chamber  should  be  elective.  This  limit  wu 
reaohed  in  1893,  and  the  constitution  was  shortly  afterwards  amended  so 
as  to  give  effect  to  the  proviso  mentioned.  There  are  at  present  thirty 
members  of  the  Legislative  Council,  each  of  the  ten  electorates  return- 
ing three  members.  The  qualification  for  membership  is  as  follows  : — 
being  (1)  a  man  of  30  years  of  age  and  free  from  legal  incapacity  ;  (2) 
ft  resident  in  Western  Australia  for  at  least  two  years  ;  (3)  a  natural- 
born  subject  of  His  M^esty,  or  naturalised  for  five  years  and  resident 
in  Western  Australia  during  that  period.  The  disqualifications  are  : — 
being  (1)  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Awiombly ;  (3)  a  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court ;  (3)  Sheriff  of  Western  Australia  ;  (4)  a  clei^^yntan  or 
minister  of  religion ;  (5)  an  nudischarged  bankrupt ;  (6)  attunted  of 
treason  or  convicted  of  felony  in  any  part  of  the  King  s  dominionB ; 
{7)  directly  or  indirectly  concerned  in  any  contracts  for  the  public  ser- 
vice, except  as  member  of  an  incorporated  trading  society ;  (8)  holding 
an  office  of  profit  under  the  Crown  other  than  that  of  Minister,  Presi- 
'dent  of  the  Council,  or  officer  of  His  Alajnsty's  sea  or  land  forces  on 
-full,  half,  Of  retired  pay. 

Members  of  the  I^egislative  Council  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  £200  per 
annum,  and  are  provided  with  free  railway  passes.  At  the  expiration 
of  two  years  from  the  date  of  election,  and  every  two  years  thereafter, 
the  senior  member  for  the  time  bein<;  for  each  province  retires. 
Seniority  is  determined  (1)  by  date  of  election;  (2)  if  two  or  more 
members  are  elected  on  the  some  day,  then  the  senior  is  the  one  who 
polled  the  smaller  number  of  votes ;  (3)  if  the  election  be  uncontested, 
or  in  case  of  an  equality  of  votes,  tb^  the  seniority  is  determined  by 
the  alphabetical  preoedence  of  surnames,  and,  if  necessary,  of  Christiaa 
names. 

The  electoral  qualification  for  the  Upper  House  is  as  follows  :— 
Being  (1)  at  least  31  years  of  age,  and  not  subject  to  legal  incapacity  ; 
{2)  a  naturol-bom  or  naturalised  subject  of  His  Majesty  resident  in  the 
.state  for  twelve  months,  or  a  denizen  of  Western  Australia ;  (3)  either 
(a)  have  possessed  for  at  least  one  year  before  being  registered  in  hia 
electoral  province  a  freehold  estate  of  the  clear  value  of  £100  above  all 
charges  or  encumbrances ;  or  (b)  have  been  a  householder  for  the  last 
preceding  twelve  months  of  a  dwelling  of  the  clear  annual  \-idue  <tf  £25 ; 
or  (c)  be  a  holder  of  a  leasehold  of  the  clear  annual  value  of  £26,  the 
lease  having  eighteen  months  to  run  ;  or  (ti)  have  been  a  holder  c^  k 
leasehold  for  the  last  preceding  eighteen  months  of  the  annual  value  of 
£25  ;  or  (s)  be  a  holder  of  a  lease  or  license  from  ^e  Crown  at  on  annual 
rental  of  at  least  £10  ;  or  (/)  have  hia  name  on  the  electoral  list  of  a 
municipality  or  Boads  Boanl  in  respect  of  property  in  the  province  of 
the  annual  ratable  value  cf  £25.     Foreigners  or  persons  who  ore  not 
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nataralised  subjec's  of  His  MaJMty,  insane  persons,  and  those  who  are 
m  receipt  of  charitable  aid,  or  any  persoo  attainted  or  ccnvicted  of 
tnuon,  fel(m3r,  or  any  inf»mous  ofiance  in  His  Majesty's  dominiona 
who  has  not  Gerved  the  senteace  for  the  same,  or  received  a  pardon  for 
the  (^eooe,  are  disqnalified  as  electors. 

For  the  Legislative  Awenihly  in  Weet«m  Australia  there  are  fifty 
dectontea,  each  returning  a  single  member.  The  teniire  of  seat  is 
three  ye^TB,  and  members  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  £200  per  annum,  with 
a  free  railway  pan  over  all  Government  lines,  and  by  courtesy  the 
nme  privilege  is  extended  to  them  on  private  lines.  The  qualification 
for  membership  is  as  foUows  : — being  (a)  a  man  ot  21  years  of  age  and 
irae  from  legal  incapacity  ;  (6)  a  natutal-bom  subject  of  the  King,  or 
naturalised  for  five  yean,  and  resident  in  Western  Australia  for  two 
years ;  (c)  resident  in  Western  Australia  for  at  least  twelve  months. 
A  person  is  disqualified  if  (a)  a  member  of  the  L^slative  Council ; 
(i)  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  (e)  Sheriff  of  Western  Australia ; 
{d)  clergyman  or  minister  of  religion  ;  (e)  an  undischarged  bankrupt  or 
debtor  whose  afiairs  are  in  course  of  liquidation  or  arrangement; 
[J)  under  attainder  of  treason  or  conviction  of  felony  in  any  part  of  the 
King's  dominions  ;  (jf)  directly  or  indirectly  concerned  in  contracts  for 
the  puUic  service  except  as  member  of  on  incorporated  trading  society. 
Paid  officers  under  the  Crown,  except  olGcers  of  Hia  Majesty's  sea  and 
land  forces  on  full,  half,  or  retired  pay,  or  political  officers,  are  aUo- 
indigible. 

The  electoral  qualification  for  the  Legislative  Assembly  is  as  follows : — 
(lectors  must  be  21  years  of  age,  natural-bom  or  nataralised  subjects 
dl  the  King,  and  must  have  resided  in  the  state  for  six  months  and 
been  six  months  on  the  roll  They  must  also  be  resident  in  the  district  or 
hold  freehold  estate  there  of  the  clear  value  of  X50,  or  be  householders- 
occapying  a,  dwelling  of  the  annual  value  of  £10,  or  holders  of  on 
usaal  lease  of  the  value  of  £10,  or  holders  of  a  lease  or  license  or 
Crown  lands  of  an  annual  rental  of  £9,  or  have  their  names  on  the 
•lectoral  list  of  a  municipality  or  Roads  Board  in  respect  of  property 
within  the  district.  Electors  for  both  Houses  may  be  of  either  sex.. 
Abcriginala,  natives  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  persons  of  half-blood,  are 
not  entitled  to  vote  except  in  respect  of  freehold  quatificatioDS. 

ffince  the  establishment  of  responsible  Qovemment  in  Western 
Amtralia  there  have  been  four  complete  Parliaments.  The  first  Parlio- 
■ent  was  opened  on  the  30th  December,  1S90,  and  dissolved  on  the 
lit  Jane,  1894.  The  present  Parliament  commenced  its  sittings  on  the 
ZSth  July,  1904.  At  the  general  election  in  Jane,  1904,  there  were 
108,861  moles  and  64,965  females  on  the  roll,  and  the  votes  recorded 
by  each  sex  numbered  43,285  and  23,500  respectively.  The  male  vote 
b  eonte8t«d  districts  amounted  to  49  per  cent^  of  tJie  enrolment,  and. 
Iba  female  vote  to  47  per  eent 
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The  Constitution  of  Tasmania  is  embodied  ta  Act  18  Vic  No.  17, 
known  as  the  "  Constitutional  Act,"  and  in  the  amending  act«  snba&- 
quentiy  introduced,  viz,  23  Vic.  No.  23,  34  Vic  Na  42,  48  Vic 
No.  .^4,  49  Vic.  No.  8,  54  Vic.  Na  56,  60  Vic  No.  1,  60  Vic. 
No.  54,  62  Vic  No.  67,  64  Vic  Nc  5,  and  1  Edward  VII  Nos.  57,  58. 
A  form  of  government  is  provided  for,  consisting  of  a  Governor, 
ap|iointed  by  the  Crown,  and  a  L^islative  Conncil  and  House  of 
Assetnbly,  elected  by  the  people.  These  constitute  the  "  Parliament  of 
Tasmania."  Aniongvt  the  most  important  of  the  powers  of  the  Governor 
are  the  appointment,  according  to  law,  of  thnmembersof  the  Bxeentive, 
Ministers  of  the  state,  judges,  commissioners,  and  other  necessary  officers. 
The  Governor  also  possesses  the  prerogative  of  mercy,  in  the  exnmae  (rf 
w-hich  he  is  guided  by  the  advice  of  the  Executive.  He  may  diascdve 
the  House  of  Assembly  at  any  time  ;  but  he  cannot  adopt  this  procedure 
with  the  Legislative  Council,  the  members  of  which  are  appointed  tor 
six  years.  The  Governor,  in  the  exercise  of  his  powers  ia  generally 
anpposed  to  consult  the  Executive  Counril ;  but  in  some  cases  he  may 
act  on  his  own  authority,  should  he  consider  that  circumstances  demand 
such  procedure  In  all  such  cases,  however,  he  is  required  to  report 
immediately  to  the  Imperial  authorities,  setting  ont  the  reaaoDs  for  his 
action.  The  Governor  is  not  permitted  to  leave  the  state  for  iBore  than 
one  month  at  a  time  without  first  obtaining  His  Uajeaty'i  aancticn. 
The  present  Governor  of  Tasmania  is  Sir  (Jerald  Strickland. 

The  Legislative  Council  consists  of  eighteen  members,  appointed  for 
a  term  of  six  years.  Members  must  be  natural-bom  or  naturaliaed 
subjects  of  His  Majesty,  not  holding  offices  of  profit  under  the  Crown, 
and  not  less  than  30  years  of  age.  There  are  fifteen  electorates,  each 
returning  a  single  member,  with  the  exception  of  Hobart,  which 
returns  tiiree,  and  Launceston  two. 

Electors  for  the  Le^slative  Council  must  be  natural-bom  or  natural- 
ised male  suhjects  of  His  Majesty,  21  years  of  age,  resident  in  Tasmania 
for  twelve  montlis,  and  possessing  freehold  of  tlio  annual  value  of  ^10, 
or  leasehold  of  the  annual  value  of  £30,  within  the  electoral  district,  or 
lie  graduates  of  any  university  in  the  British  dominions,  or  associatee 
of  arts  of  Tasmania,  or  legal  practitioners  in  the  Suprc^aie  Court  of 
'  Tasmania,  or  legal! ynjualilied  medical  practitioners,  or  officiating 
ministers  of  religion,  or  officers  or  retired  officers  of  His  Majesty's  land 
and  sea  forces  not  on  actual  service,  or  retired  officers  of  the  Volunteer 
Foioe  of  Tasmania. 

The  Le^iistotive  Conncil  may,  within  oonstitutioiial  limits  originatA 
l^ialation  in  respect  of  any  matter,  with  the  exception  of  bills  for 
appropriating  revenne  or  imposing  taxati<m.  The  Constitution,  however, 
leolly  leavea  to  either  branch  of  the  Legislature  the  task  of  determining 
tbe  form  and  extent  of  its  rights  and  privileges. 

Members  of  the  Legislative  Council,  wd  also  of  the  Honae  of 
Assembly,  receive  an  honorarium  of  £100  each  per  annum. 
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Ibe  Honae  cA  Asaembly  constats  of  thirty-five  members,  elected  for 
brae  years.  Members  must  be  21  years  of  age  and  natural-bom  or 
■attmlised  aabjects  of  His  Majesty.  Ilie  following  list  of  disqualifica- 
(BDB  applies  to  botb  Houses  as  regards  right  of  election  or  member- 
^p : — (a)  accepting  office  of  profit  under  the  Grown ;  (6)  being  a 
CDttiactor  for  the  Oovermnen^  except  as  member  of  a  company  of 
■ere  than  six  persons ;  (c)  declaring  all^iance  to  any  foreign  power ; 
^J)hokling  the  office  of  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  (e)  being  insane, 
athinted  or  couTicted  of  treason,  felony,  or  any  infamous  ofience.  The 
deiUtral  qaalification  for  the  House  of  Assembly  Is  as  follows : — £very 
nai  of  the  age  of  21  jean,  who  is  a  natural-bom  or  naturalized  subject 
of  lis  Majesty,  and  has  redded  in  Tasmania  for  a  period  of  twelve 
waaixA,  is  entitled  to  have  his  name  placed  on  the  electoral  roll,  and 
to  voe  at  an  election  of  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Assembly  for  the 
^■trnt  in  which  he  resides.    . 

An  fkct  to  C(mfer  the  franchise  on  women  baa  been  reserved  for  the 
Boyal  Mpont. 

Sineathe  inauguration  of  responsible  Qovemment,  there  have  been 
thirteenTooiplflte  Fariiamenta  in  Taamania.  The  first  Parliament  was 
opened  01  the  3nd  December,  1856,  and  dissolved  on  the  8th  May,  1861. 
ne  first  session  of  Uie  fourteenth  Parliament  opened  on  the 
31st  May,  1903.  On  tlie  Slst  March,  1902,  the  number  of  electors 
mtheroUftrtheL^islativeCouncil  was  10,502.  In  contested  electorates 
tbenumberwas  7,613,  and  of  these,  4,919,  or  64-6  per  cenL,  recorded 
vutea.  On  he  2nd  April,  1903,  there  were  43,999  electors  on  the  roll 
<f  the  Lqiislidva  Assembly.  At  the  election  in  ocmtested  districts  the 
imraber  1^  b^lot-papers  was  24,111.  The  votes  recorded  nnmbered 
33,766,  or  59-1  per  cent,  of  the  rairolment,  and  there  were  345  inf(»ina] 
baDot-papers. 

Thb  Act  of  the  'mperial  Le^latore  granting  representative  iustitn- 
tioKto  New  ZeaJbid  was  absented  to  in  1852.     Under  this  Act  the 


a  of  a  Gqueral  Assembly  fur  the  whtde  colony  was  provided 
&^  to  ooouiat  of  a  I«giBl(itive  Council,  the  members  of  which  were  to  be 
anminatad  by  the  G^mor  and  a  Houae  of  Bepreaeutatives  on  an  eleo- 
tive  baais.  By  the  A<t  of  1852  the  colony  was  divided  into  six  pto- 
vinoea,  each  presided  ^ver  by  an  elective  Superintendent,  and  wiUi  a 
a^arata  Provincial  Co<itciI,  empowered  to  legislate  except  on  certain 
pacified  subjects.  Thae  Provincial  Councils,  the  number  of  which 
WM  afterwards  increase  to  tane,  remained  as  integral  parts  of  the 
CoDstitBtion  imlal  1876,  when  they  were  abolished  by  the  General 
AMBmbly,  that  body  havii^  the  power  of  amending  the  Constitution 
Act  "Afo  powers  previon^y  eixerciaed  by  Superintendents  and  pro- 
vincial officers  were  delegab^  to  local  boards  called  County  Councils, 
or  vested  in  the  Oovamoc.  ihv  present  Oovemoc  of  New  Zealand 
vLoidFluDUt. 
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The  Governor  is  appointed  by  tbe  Crown,  but  his  salary  and  allov- 
aocps  are  paid  by  the  colony,  the  present  salary  being  £5,000  per  anama 
with  allowacices  amounting  to  £2,000.  Executive  administration  ia 
vested  in  the  Governor,  Hud  is  conducted  according  to  the  princiiiee 
of  responsible  government.  The  OoTemor  can  appoint  or  dismias  nia 
Ministers,  but  his  Ministers  must  possess  tbe  confidence  of  the  m&joiity 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  He  can  assent  to  bills  or  withhold 
assent  therefrom,  or  reserve  them  for  the  signification  of  His  Majes^a 
pleasure.  He  can  summon,  pron^e,  and  dissolve  the  coloual 
Parliament.  He  can  send  draits  of  bills  to  either  House  for  con- 
sideration, and  can  return  bills  to  either  House  for  specific  amendment 
after  they  have  been  passed  by  both  Houses,  and  before  ther  are 
assented  to  or  reserved  by  him.  Tbe  CommissioD  from  the  King 
delegates  to  the  Governor  certain  powers  of  the  royal  prerogatire,  and 
provides  for  the  constitution  of  an  E:cecutive  Council  to  advise  Um  in 
matters  of  importance,  such  Executive  Council  consisting  of  respnsibia 
Ministers  for  the  time  being.  The  number  of  members  constituting  t^o 
Legislative  Council  cannot  be  less  than  ten,  but  otherwise  is  pnctically 
unlimited.  At  present  the  number  is  forty-four.  Councilors  aie 
remunerated  for  their  services  at  the  rate  of  £200  per  annui*,  payable 
monthly,  and  actual  travelling  expenses  to  and  from  WelLngton  are 
also  allowed.  A  deduction  of  £1  Ss.  per  sitting  day  is  madt  in  case  of 
absence,  except  through  illness  or  olJier  unavoidable  caua^  exceeding 
five  sitting  days  in  any  one  session.  To  be  qualified  as  a  member  of  the 
Council  a  person  must  be  of  the  full  age  of  21  years,  and  *  British  sub- 
ject either  by  birth  or  by  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliamentor  the  Parlia- 
ment of  New  Zealand.  All  contractors  to  the  public  service  to  an 
amount  of  ovei  £50,  and  civil  servants  of  the  colony  are  iieligible.  Prior 
to  1891,  Councillors  held  their  apimintments  for  life,  Vnt  on  the  17tb 
September  of  that  year  an  Act  was  passed  making  sevei  years  the  period 
of  tenure  of  a  seat,  though  members  may  be  reappointed.  Two 
members  of  tlie  Council  are  aboriginal  native  chiefo. 

The  House  of  Representatives  consists  of  eighty  members,  of  whom 
four  are  representatives  of  native  constitaencies.  All  the  electoral 
districts  for  European  representation,  which  number  sixty-eight, 
return  one  member  each,  with  the  exception  of  tie  cities  of  Auckland, 
Wellington,  Christchnrcb,  and  Dunedin,  each  a  which  returns  three 
membem.  Representatives  are  remunerated  f'r  their  services  at  the 
rate  of  £300  per  annum,  payable  monthly,  bu<  ^^  per  day  for  every 
Bitting  day  exceeding  five  is  deducted  on  aocomt  of  absence  during  the 
sessionnotdue  to  illness  orother  unavoidable  c*use.  Travelling  expenses 
to  and  from  Wellington  are  also  allowed.  To  be  qualified  for  mem- 
bership of  the  House  of  Representatives  aperson  must  be  of  the  male 
sex,  duly  registered  on  the  electoral  roll,  B"d  free  from  the  disabilitiea 
mentioned  in  Section  8  of  tbe  Electoral  •.ct  of  1893.  AH  contracton 
to  the  public  service  of  New  Zealand  to"'hom  any  public  money  above 
the  sam  of  £50  ia  payable,  directly  orindirectly,  in  any  one  tinaneial 
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ynr,  «  well  as  civil  servants  of  the  colony,  are  incapable  of  being 
•lct«d,  or  of  ait&kg  and  votlag  as  members. 

Bveoy  mui  cw  woman  of  the  full  a^e  of  21  years,  who  is  either  a 
uuoial-bom  or  naturalised  British  subject,  and  resident  in  the  colony 
one  y«ar,  and  three  months  in  one  electoral  district,  is  qualified  to  be 
nKBtered  as  an  elector  and  vote  at  elections  of  members  for  the  House 
«f  l^resentatives.  In  the  Maori  districts,  adult  Maoris  are  entitled 
to  lote  witliout  registration.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Electoral 
Act  )f  1803,  the  franchise  is  extended  to  women  of  both  races  in  accor- 
duia  with  the  qualifications  specified  above,  but  women  may  not  be 
dectel  OS  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  No  person  may 
)»  re[resented  on  more  than  one  electoml  roll.  The  Act  also  provides 
tbat  tie  name  of  every  qualified  elector  who  foils  to  record  his  vote 
thall  be  removed  from  the  roll  after  the  election. 

Since  the  passing  of  the  Constitution  Act  conferring  representative 
institntiaDS  upon  the  colony  of  New  Zealand  there  have  been  fourteen 
complete  Parliaments.  The  first  Parliament  was  opened  on  the  27th 
Hkj,  185t,  and  dissolved  on  the  15th  September,  18dS,  and  the 
Iborteenth  opened  on  the  22nd  June,  1900,  and  dissolved  on  the  4th 
October,  1902.  The  first  session  of  the  fifteenth  Parliament  opened 
UQ  the  29th  June,  1903. 

At  the  general  election  for  the  first  Parliament,  which  took  place  in 
1853,  the  population  of  the  colony  numbered  30,000,  and  the  electors  on 
the  n^  5,934.  At  the  last  general  election  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tares,  in  November,  1902,  the  electors  on  the  roll  numbered  415,789 
of  whom  185,944  were  females.  The  male  and  female  electors 
niunbered  respectively  229,845  and  185,944,  and  the  male  voters 
muubered  175,320,  or  76-3  per  cent  of  the  enrolment,  while  138,565, 
V  74-5  per  cent,  of  the  females  recorded  their  votes. 
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OK  the  26th  Janoarr,  1786,  Captain  Phillip  arrived  in  Sjrdmj 
Harbour,  bringiug  with  him  an  establiahmnnt  of  about  I,OaiO 
people  all  told.  Settlement  soon  spread  from  the  parent  colony,  firrt  to 
Taamania  in  1803,  and  afterwards  to  other  parts  of  the  continent 
and  to  New  Zealand.  At  the  census  of  1901  the  popuUtioD  <^  Ana- 
tral&sia,  exclusive  of  aborigines  and  Maoris,  was  l,ti45,967,  distribated 
aa  follows :— 


s.^ 

«* 

nmalM. 

TdU. 

New  8oDth  Wftles   

710,006 
009,TBO 

»7;oo» 

1M,422 

11Z,BT6 
89,824 

M4,UI 

607,850 
221,128 
178,182 
71,2*9 
8«,801 

1,3M,8« 

1,877,6*9 

l,7BS,fi» 

3a«,7a7 

toItw 

2,883.Ml 

2,182,886 

4,6«,067 

"Hie  fignrea  are  inclusive  of  half-caste  aborigines  living  in  a  eivHised 
condition,  and  if  there  be  added  an  eetjmated  popni&tion  of  148,000 
Aaatralian  aborigtnes  in  an  uncivilised  state  end  of  43,000  Maorra  in 
New  Zealand,  the  total  population  of  AustnJasia  at  the  date  of  tb* 
census  would  be  about  4,737,000. 

The  growth  of  the  population  of  Austr^asia  from  the  data  of  the 
first  settlement  is  shown  in  the  following  table.  An  official  enumeration 
of  the  people  was  made  in  most  of  the  years  quoted : — 


HtwXmhoi. 

Tmt. 

FopolMton. 

AnatuI 
prrcnt. 

PopalMlo... 

.ITS 

pvonL 

PopalMion 

1,030 

6,608 

11,525 

35.610 

7S.30e 

206,006 

403,889 

l,]53,eT» 

1,888,377 

2,252,617 

3,183.237 

8,773,348 

6-88 

no* 

8-3* 
10-02 
e-08 
11-07 
375 
3-05 
382 
1-71 

18-24 
1*00 
9'98 
6-89 
S-49 
2  12 

1,030 

6,508 

11,626 

36,610 

79,306 

211,096 

430,606 

1,252,994 

1,924,770 

2,742,660 

3,800,896 

4,646,967 

16 -sa 

1841 
18S1 

'6.M0 
28,707 
99,021 
256,393 
489,933 
828,658 
772,719 

10-28 
7-88 
11-27 

1871 
1881 
1601 
1001 

4-30 

8-80 
8-84 

1-78 
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73m  high  rate  prior  to  1831  arose  from  the  imall  numbers  oq 
wUch  thn  incraftae  was  calculated  ;  while  between  1S31  and  1841, 
il  was  dne  to  the  policy  of  atAM-aided  immigration  which  was 
thm  in  TOgne.  The  discovery  of  gold,  which  proved  a  strong  inceotive 
towards  emigration  to  Australia,  accounted  for  tbe  high  rate  during 
tbeperiodfrom  1851  to  1861.  The  rate  of  iucreaee  since  1861  has 
ihovn  a  n^[ul&r  decline  during  each  decaooial  period,  and  from  1891  to 
l&Oi  the  annual  increase  was  only  1'78  per  cent.,  which  is  but  slightly 
in  eiceaa  of  the  natnral  increase  due  to  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths. 

TV  chief  factor  detei-miniag  the  increase  of  population  in  Austmlia 
prior  to  1860  wa§  immigration,  and  until  recent  years  the  Btutea  of 
Qoeensland  and  Western  Australia  gained  more  largely  from  this 
Muroe  than  from  birthe ;  but  taking  the  whole  period  of  forty-two  years 
trun  1862  to  1903  embmced  in  the  following  table,  the  two  elements 
<tf  ineresse  compare  as  follows : — 

ArriTyi  f rom  kbraad  in  exoess  of  dep«rtura« 7B2,S09 

Blrthi  in  ezcen  or  cteftthi  1,»S8,9M 

The  population    of  each  state  (exoluaive  of  aborigines  of  full  blood 
sud  nomadic  half-castee)  at  the  laBt  £ve  oensus  perioda,  and  at  the  31st 
"     -,  1903,  is  shown  below  :— 


^ 

lasL 

IBTl. 

IBM. 

IWI. 

IBDl. 

sirtDK.. 

KewSontkWalM.. 

350,860 
640.322 
30,059 
126,830 
16,691 
90.211 

fi03,9Sl 
731,528 
120,104 
18fi,S96 
2S,8a3 
101,78a 

751,468 
862,346 
213,S2S 
279.865 
29,708 
116,70S 

1,132,234 

1,140,405 
30»,718 
320,431 
49,782 
146,867 

1,354,848 
1.201,070 

498,129 
3«2,6M 
184,124 
172,475 

1,427,342 

SoadiADrtnlia    .. 
VMteniAiutnlia.. 

368,823 
226,064 

CommoDwealth 

1,1S3,973 
99,021 

1,668,377 
256,303 

^252,617 
489,983 

3,18^837 
626,668 

3,773,248 
7:2,719 

3,026,990 

1,252,894 

1,924,770 

2,742,550 

S,809,896 

4,645,967 

4,759,495 

In  order  to  show  the  great  differences  in  the  growth  of  tbe  population 
of  tbe  individual  states  during  the  last  ten  years,  the  appended  table  has 
been  prepared,  giving  the  population  at  the  end  of  each  year  sinoe  1894. 
In  this  taUe  aborigines  are  included : — 


,.. 

r-!^ 

Vktort*. 

*cr 

Soath 

AiirtnJlt 

^— 

Zed^. 

Anstnl- 

UM 

CO 

81 

418,540 

S4T,el9 

8t,0U 

iin,»s 

M 

vii 

T1S,*«3 

4.413,770 

UM 

17B,7M 

m,m 

768,178 

sa 

The  average  annual  rates  of  increoBe  in  the  Tarioua  stotea  during 
«ach  period  of  ten  yean  from  the  beginning  of  1862  to  the  end  of  1901, 
and  for  the  years  1903-3  were  as  follow  :- 


Ay«^i 

nniua  lUM  at  IncTMM. 

atau. 

zm-n. 

W7^8i. 

issi-ei. 

IBM-lWl. 

,«M. 

N«w  Sontlt  Wale*  

Victoria 

perceot. 
3-76 
3-27 
15-80 
3-88 
4-92 
1-21 

1-66 
613 
4-« 

per  cent. 
4-W 
2-78 
5-83 
1-30 
0-91 
2-fil 

poroent. 
1-73 
0-40 
2-48 
116 
13*0 
1-43 

percent. 

0-9S 

WMtoni  Amtnaia  

81S 

3'8S 
10-43 

315 
64» 

3  43 
2-39 

167 
2-10 

1-30 

«'02 

3-67 

8-24 

1-76 

1-56 

The  total  popnlationB,  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  last  ten  years,  of 
the  six  etatee  which  form  the  Australian  Commonwealth  are  giren 
below  : — 


3.433,576 
3,497,772 
3,559,647 

I8ft7 3,624,195 

1808 3.670,307 


1890 3.719,324 

1900 3,774,761 

1901 8.8.V,988 

1902 3.882,784 


The  following  table  gives  the  total  increase  in  each  state  during  the 
forty-two  years,  1662-1903,  distinguishing  the  natural  inci-esse  arising 
from  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  from  the  increase  due  to  the  excess 
of  arrivals  over  departures : — 


E»w>t- 

SUtt. 

D«.ttii 

rST 

733,067 
680,401 
231,042 
229.000 
40.708 
01,881 

339.684 
6,924 
356,258 
12,993 
170:855 
(-)2.605 

1,073,651 

Victoria  

fUJi^  ::::■- 

486,300 
241,903 

1,986,099 
438.800 

782,809 
294.684 

2,4BS,7»9 

1.077,493 

3.503.262 

The  information  oonveyed  by  the  above  figures  is  important,  as  illus- 
trating, not  only  the  movement  of  population,  hut  also  the  effect  opon 
immigration  of  local  influences,  such  as  the  attraction  of  liberal  land 
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U«^  tbe  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  permanence  of  employment,  And  tho 
foSxj  of  aasisted  immigration.  Bnt  a  bare  statement  of  the  gross 
incTCMe  to  each  state  from  immigration  is  apt  to  be  misleading,  since 
tb«  original  density  of  population  must  be  deemed  a  factor  affecting 
the  current  of  immigration.  The  following  figures  show  the  density  of 
population  per  square  mile  in  each  state  at  the  time  of  taking  the 
eeosia  on  tbe  last  five  occasions  and  also  at  the  close  of  1903  : — 


«^ 

^. 

187L 

iss. 

«.. 

!«..  1"-^- 

113 

e-15 

O-M 
014 
0-02 
3M 

1-62 
8-32 
0-18 
0-20 
0-03 
3-88 

2-42 

g-ai 

0-32 
0'3I 
0-03 
4-41 

3-6S 
12-08 
0-69 
0'3S 
0-OS 
5-M 

Soath  Aiutri^ 

0'40  1    0-41 

o-sg 
o-gs 

OM 
2-45 

0-78 
4  69 

1-07 
6-00 

1-27I     1-32 

0-41 

0-63 

0-89 

1-24 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1903  the  population  of  Auatralana,  including 
the  oatiTe  races,  only  reached  a  density  of  1'61  persons  per  square 
mila— a  rate  which  is  far  below  that  of  any  other  civilised  country ;  and 
exdndiag  Aostnlian  aborigines  and  Uaoris,  the  density  was  only 
I'SS  per  sqnare  mile.  But  a  comparison  of  the  density  of  population 
in  Australasia  irith  that  in  older  countries  of  the  world  is  of  little 
fnctic^  use,  beyond  affording  some  indication  of  the  future  of  these 
■tites  when  their  population  shall  have  reached  the  proportions  to 
be  foand  in  the  old  world.  The  latest  authoritative  statements  give 
tlw  density  of  the  populations  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  world  as 


ContlD«t. 

A«.ln^u«M»^ 

P«i»»per 

bnu 

8,742,000 
17,101,000 
11,010,000 
14,805,000 
3,497,000 
1,732,000 

872,925,000 

sso,«s;ooo 
i70,oeo,ooo 

132,718,000 

ft,  907,000 

82,000 

5^::::::::::::::::::::;::::;:;:::; 

AMriea            

6-96 

AMtnUna  and  Fadfio  laUnds. 

1-71 

92,347,000 

1,512,240,000 

Vvm  the  eariieet  yean  of  settlement  there  was  a  steady  if  not 
powerfal  stream  of  immigration  into  these  states;  bnt  in  1851, 
Mmorablo  for  the  finding  of  gold,  the  cu  rrent  was  swollen  by  thousands 
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of  men  in  the  prima  o{  life  who  v«re  attiactod  to  the  aliores  o(  I 
by  the  hope  of  speedily  acqairinx  wealth.  By  fu-  the  greater  trnmber  of 
these  new  orrivalB  settled  in  Yictoria,  which  had  jnst  been  eepMzated 
from  Kew  South  Walea,  and  i<x  some  yean  afterwarda  Victoria  bad 
»a  unprecedented  additiim  to  its  populatioo.  The  vast  chuigea  which 
took  place  will  be  evident  when  it  ia  stated  that  in  1850,  just  pnoK  to 
the  gold  msh,  the  iiopulation  of  the  northern  and  aonthem  portioDa 
of  Kew  South  Wales  was : — 

Port  FhOUp  (aftenrwdt  Viotorla) 7^192 

RenuuQing  portiim  of  tb«  Colony 189,341 

While  five  years  afterwards  the  population  of  each  was : — 

Victoria au,»t 

New  Sonth  WalBB    277,679 

Victoria  enjoyed  the  advantage  in  population  and  iocreased  its  lead 
yearly  until  1871,  when  its  inhabitants  Mcoeeded  injiumber  those  of  New 
South  Wales  by  no  less  than  227,547.  But  from  that  time  almost  every 
year  showed  a  nearer  approach  in  the  nnnibera  of  the  inhabitanta  of 
the  two  states,  until  at  the  census  of  1891  Victoria  had  a  lead  of  only 
8,171,  while  at  the  end  of  that  year  New  South  Wales  had  the  greater 
population  by  about  4,241.  At  the  Slat  December,  1903,  the  parent 
state  had  increased  its  lead  to  222,504.  In  conaidering  the  question  of 
increase  <d  popttlati<m,  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  density  as  well 
as  to  the  actual  number  of  the  population ;  in  regard  to  the  case  in 
point,  the  density  of  Victoria  is  1376  per  square  mile,  and  in  New 
South  Wales  only  i-ei. 

New  Zealand  and  Queensland,  and  Western  Austedia  ako,  in 
rcoent  years,  owe  much  of  their  remarkable  progress  to  the  diaooTeiy 
of  gold  In  New  Zealand  the  gold  fever  \xoVa  out  in  1661,  when  die 
population  numbered  only  99,021,  and  the  period  of  its  activity  extended 
over  many  years.  At  the  end  of  190:t  the  population  had  reached 
832,505  souls,  esclusiveof  &Iaoris,  or  more  than  eight  times  that  of  1861. 
In  Queensland  the  attractive  force  of  the  goldfields  was  exerted  at  a 
later  date,  and  was  a  powerful  factor  in  stimulating  the  growth  of 
population  in  that  state ;  while  the  development  of  Western  Australia 
during  the  past  thirteen  years  has  been  wholly  due  to  the  gold  deposits 
discovered  ^ere,  the  population  increasing  from  the  small  number  «f 
46,290  at  the  end  of  1890  to  226,954  at  the  close  of  1903.  The  great 
rush  of  a  few  years  ago  has  moderated  considerably,  but  the  net  increaae 
by  excess  of  immigration  over  emigration  during  1903  amounted,  neveik- 
thelesa,  to  9,716 ;  and  in  -view  of  the  vast  mineral  possibilities  of  the 
state  it  will  not  be  surprising  if  fresh  discoveries  should  at  any  time 
be  made,  and  immigration  on  an  extensive  scale  again  set  in. 

Much  of  the  increase  of  population,  eiqpecially  in  New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  Queensland,  and  New  Zealand,  was  due  to  ^e  state  polity 
<rf  aaaist«d  immigratioa.    The  foUowii^  table  ahovt  the  nnn^xr  of  m 
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inumgnnts  iDtraduoed  into  AnstraUeift  eitiier  wh<^j  or  partly  at  t 
expense  of  the  state,  up  to  the  end  ol  1903 :— 


Bteta. 

FriorloiaSl 

untpitcH.  1 

TotaL 

177.234 
140,102 
02,899 
88,060 

sse 

1SJ»5 

34,738    [ 

111,139 
7,!98 
6,489 
2,734 

9S,348 

Tiumhu 

21,609 

CommonwoLlth 

fUm-  ZnJftnH 

477,839 
•100.920 

168,348     ! 
14,058     1 

045,087 

678.S69 

183.006    J 

•  KxidniiTa  tt  ft  DDBibar  pttot  M  1K70.  oI  wblcb  no  fvcord  no  b«  leotid. 

Qneenaland  and  Western  Australia  are  the  only  ebaXe»  ihat  at  preaent> 
aniat  immigrants ;  New  South  W&lee  ceased  to  do  so  in  1886,  Victoria 
pneticallj  ceased  assisted  immigration  in  1873,  South  Australia  in 
1686,  Tasmania  and  Kew  Zealand  in  1891. 

lite  foUowing  table  shows  the  incroase  of  population  by  exoeae  of 
imuip^ition  over  emigration  for  the  five  decennial  periods  ended  1901, 
ud  for  the  yeara  1902-3  :— 


BW<. 

MSMl. 

wea-Ti. 

ISTtSl. 

IB8S-B1. 

WW-IWl,]   IMtt-S. 

98.141  1  60.807 

120,851 
11.045' 
63,681 
49,499 
131 
409 

164,690  1     7.904'|   11.440 

\%2m 

31,109 
6,65S 
8.134 

68,962 
16,946 

6,778 

4.604* 

103.159 
e0.229» 
15,842 
7,709 

n.isa*     6,100* 

'>^«»in 

KnZcskiid 

020,713 
64,6101 

188,168 
112,S06 

228,326 
126,143 

374,097 
2,901 

2,377  1     fi,U9* 
36,078  1  10,287 

578,323 

300,463 

348,469 

376,998 

37,455  j   14,118 

M  dnriof  St*  jiu*.      t  Inonue  during  Hcen  yan. 

It  will  fa«  seen  that  Australia  has  lost  by  excess  of  emigration  over 
iBunigraticRi  during  the  past  twelve  years.  For  the  period  1662^91  the 
gsin  from  excess  (^  imnugration  numbered  374,097  ;  but  in  the  ensuin|f 
period  it  Ml  to  2,377,  and  in  four  of  the  states  then  was  an  actual  loss 
OT  emigmtion.  From  the  experience  of  recent  years,  it  would  appear 
that  Weatem  Australia  alone  Beans  to  att»«ct  intending  emigrants  from 
other  countries,  and  but  for  the  excess  of  arrivals  avtsr  departures  in 
tW  state  the  Commonwealth  would  have  safiered  a  coosiderable  net 
W  by  emigtatiosL 

If  the  results  for  the  lost  twelve  years  be  compared,  it  will  be  seen 
.  thst  thera  was  an  exodus  both  from  Viotoria  and  SoutJi  Australia,  the 
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former  losing  14S,227  persons,  wid  the  latter  23,223,  by  excess  of 
einigntion,  while  Tasmaiu»  &Lbo  lost  S,l  19  peraons  from  the  same  souroe. 
The  gain  in  the  other  states  of  the  Conunonwealth  was  very  limited, 
with  the  exception  of  Weatem  Australia,  where  there  was  a  net  increase 
of  148,804  persons;  the  remaining  stabea  showed  an  increase  of  only 
22,992  persons.  The  following  table  shows  the  increase  of  popnlation 
by  excess  of  arrivala  over  departures  in  each  stat«  for  the  twenty-two 
years  ending  1903 :- 


T«. 

SoUh 

YWori-  ^SSr 

Booth 
tnlU. 

mib. 

^^  j'S"- 

.^ 

AlBMl- 

1S82 

16.034 

6,663  i  17,043 

•3,679 

94 

687 

36,642 

^«= 

40.131 

1S83 

27,278 

6,S97  ,34,371 

4.266 

436 

689 

73,637 

10.020 

83.686 

1884 

23,M4 

8,525    18,620 

275 

871 

816 

63,061 

9,321 

62.372 

]sse 

24,829 

9.027  1    7,066 

■9,280 

32,872 

•2,690 

30,Ilf3 

ISSfi 

18,073 

16,436  ,    7,695 

•8.819 

3,73S 

•302 

.36,821 

906 

36,817 

1887 

7,202 

16,445    11,527 

•3.008 

2,049 

1,797 

36,012 

977 

35,989 

ISSS 

6,633 

25.767 

5,651 

•8.325 

•I. 196 

•383 

28.137 

•9.175 

18,062 

1SB& 

8.241 

9,794 

4.940 

•2.348 

580 

1,175 

21.7S2 

•4.013 

17,769 

1890 

iB.m 

9.973 

•769 

1,863 

1,569 

415 

2^349 

•2,828 

25,521 

1891 

17,158 

4.809 

•2.375 

■174 

6,073 

3.303 

28,794 

•3,905 

25,589 

1893 

3.969 

•11,058 

•727 

2,036 

4.473 

■3.846 

•5,163 

4.958 

•195 

1893 

•1,5«0 

•12.484 

231 

3,030 

6,223 

•2.995 

•8,656 

10,412 

1.867 

18H 

919 

•12.698 

1,891 

•2,347 

15,912 

•152 

3.525 

2,263 

6.778 

1895 

•840 

■14,410 

2,848 

•.3.055 

18,360 

■711 

2.192 

895 

3,087 

1896 

•3,967 

•22,134 

818  1  '5.247 

36,891 

1,682 

6,043 

3,276 

10.219 

18»T 

•173 

•13,754 

1,240  1  •4.767 

22,5211 

1,792 

6,868 

2.752 

9,610 

1898 

1,789 

■11,127 

3,390  i  *1,395 

3,864 

2.152 

•1,327 

2,696 

1.369 

1899 

.190 

•8,0i!0 

a  135  1     '844 

•9 

1,358 

•3.992 

1,887 

•2,106 

1900 

•1,518 

•7,828 

6,796  1  •3.463 

6,843 

•2.554 

•2.724 

•673 

•3,297 

1901 

•6,913, '1,428 

4.6341  •1,070 

11.202 

•1,716 

4,610 

6.G22 

11,I3» 

1902 

6,901  1*13.718 

•3.102  1  *3,706 

16,809 

•86 

2,100 

7,992 

10,092 

1003 

4,539  •16,570 

•1.698    •2,394 

9.716 

•942 

•7.249 

11,275 

4,02* 

The  great  bulk  of  the  movement  of  population  within  recent  yettrs, 

shown  above,  is  only  int«r-Btate ;  and  it  ia  evident  that  immigrant  are 

not  attracted  to  these  shores  from  abroad,  the  long  sea  voyage  and  eoot 

of  passage  probably  being  the  chief  deterring  reasons. 

Cbxtralisatioti  or  PoPiTLATioir. 

One  of  the  most  notable  problems  in  the  progress  of  modern  civilisatioD 
ia  the  tendency  of  the  population,  everywhere  exhibited  in  the  chief 
countries  of  the  world,  to  accumulate  in  great  cities.  Not  only  is  this 
apparent  in  England,  France,  and  other  countries  where  the  development 
of  manufactures  has  brought  about  an  entire  change  in  the  employments 
of  the  people,  and  has  necessarily  caused  the  aggr^^tion  of  workers  in 
towns,  bat  it  is  seen  also  in  the  United  Stateds,  the  most  fsvonred 
country  for  the  agricultural  labourer. 

The  progress  of  the  chief  cities  of  Australasia  haa  been  remarkable,  and 
has  no  parallel  among  the  citiea  of  the  old  world.  Even  in  America  the 
riM  of  the  great  citiea  has  been  accompanied  by  a  oorreqwuding  increon  _ 
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in  the  mral  popul&tion,  but  in  Aaatralia,  perltapa  for  the  first  time  in 
iaxborj,  wu  presented  the  spectacle  of  magnificent  cities  growing  with 
mwdlotu  nqtidity,  and  embracing  within  their  limits  one-third  of  tlie 
pc^nlation  of  the  states  of  which  the^  are  the  seat  of  govemmenL  The 
i^wormal  aggregation  of  the  population  into  their  capital  oities  is  a  most 
nnfori.nnBt«  element  in  the  prt^ress  of  these  states,  and  as  regards  some 
of  them  is  becoming  more  marked  each  year. 

One  satisfactory  feature  in  connection  with  the  growth  of  population 
in  the  chief  dtiee  of  Anstntlia  is  that,  until  very  recently,  such  increase 
did  not  take  place  through  abeorption  of  the  rural  population.  In  all 
new  conntriea  the  tendency  has  been  for  immigrants  to  settle  in  or 
near  tite  principal  towns  which  mostly  lie  near  the  seaboard,  and  the 
fKt  that  these  states  possess  no  good  navigable  waterways  leading 
from  the  interior  tends  still  further  to  the  aggregation  of  population 
in  the  cities. 

The  population  of  the  chief  dties  of  Australasia  and  the  estimated 
nunbere  of  their  inhabitants  at  the  various  census  periods,  and  at  the 
dote  of  1903,  are  shown  in  the  following  table,  which  illustrates  the 
remarkable  progress  referred  to : — 


aty. 

«*i. 

ififii.  f   tsn. 

187L 

188L 

um. 

uoi.  1  woe. 

f 

UMi  1     8G.T8S 
SS,IU  .    ISB.BIS 

111,577  1     18,»tB 

1B7,T78 

SS4.989 

!as,H7 
loslssi 

il.ll8 

ta.MS 

3S3,!SB 

S,U7 
W.4M 
M.K!* 

«J,9C» 
11 B,  12a 

Mass 

Kii,osa 

MI.MO 

SS-..;:::;::: 

»•«■*««    

fiS.Ml 

The  aggr^ation  of  population  b  most  marked  in  t^e  cases  of  Ade- 
Isido  and  Melbourne,  while  Sydney  is  also  oonspicnous.  The  other  cities 
tre  not  so  remarkable,  the  proportion  of  the  people  resident  in 
Wellington  especially  being  very  small.  The  proportion  of  population 
in  each  cajntat  compared  with  that  of  the  whole  state  at  the  last  four 
inuus  periods,  and  on  the  Slst  December  1903,  is  shown  below. 


our. 

imi. 

1B8I, 

1891. 

,». 

IMS. 

Mam    

par  oent. 
27-34 
2827 
12-61 
iJ303 
20-68 
18-76 
3-08 

peroent. 
29-93 
32-81 
U-67 
37-11 
19-aO 
18-26 
4-20 

percent 
33 'Se 
43-05 
2.1-79 
41-69 
16-97 
22-81 
6-30 

41-13 
23-73 
44-76 
19-70 
20-08 
6-39 

35-70" 

41 '47 

46-67 

19-45 

*«Ui"gt<m 

6-38 

Although  Wellington  is  the  capital  of  New  Zealand,  it  is  exceeded  in 
popolation  by  Auckland  and  Christchurch,  and  probably  by  Dunedin. 
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Still,  even  in  the  largnt  of  these  dtiei — Anokland, — the  popnUtion  u 
not  more  than  870  per  cent,  and  in  the  four  together  ia  only  29'25  per 
cent,  of  that  of  the  whole  colony. 

The  foUowine  ia  a  list  of  the  cities  and  most  impoitaDt  towns  of 
Australasia,  with  their  popnlationa  at  the  latest  available  dates.  In 
the  case  of  the  oapiW  cities,  the  pcnndatioaa  are  aa  at  tlie  Slat 
December,  1903 ;  the  dates  to  which  Uke  other  figures  rrfer  are  m 
follow:— New  South  Wales,  2nd  February,  1903;  Victoria,  Western 
Australia,  and  14'ew  Zealand,  31s(  March,  1901 ;  Qoeenaland  and 
Tasmania,  31et  December,  1903 ;  while  the  figures  for  South  AuBtrali» 
show  tJie  mean  populations  for  1902.  In  all  but  the  most  ia^ortaDt 
towns,  where  the  luburfaa  are  included,  the  populations  lyioted  are 
those  of  the  boroughs  or  municipal  districta  ; — 


newcutle 

Broken  Hill 

Pamututts  

Ooalbum 

HaitUnd 

Batbarst  

Aibury !!!!!!!!"!! 

Lithgow    

Xamirarth 

Grafton 

Wagga  Wsgga 
Victoria— 

Holboame    

Ballant 

Bendigo 

Bsglehawii   

Wmrmunbool  ... 

SUwell 

CMtleniMiM 

Mar^horoDgli   ... 
QDeensluid — 


Tawnavilla 

Gympie 

Haryboroagh  

Toowoomba 

Honnt  Morgan    ... 
Charters  Towen  . . . 

Toowong  

Bundaberg 


SI  1.030 
58,620  I 
27,1«) 
12,1100  j 
10,560  I 
10,340  ' 
S,S80  ' 
6.800  ; 
6,390  ' 
6,130 


8,387 
6.404 
B.3IS 


7,000 

S,MO 
S,02S 

s,ooo 


Adelaida 

Port  Adelside 

Port  Pino... 

Mount  GamUar  ., 


Weateni  Aaitntlis — 

Perth    _ 

PraiDuitle    


K*lgoorli« 
Bonldar .. 


New  ZeaUod— 
Auckland 
Chriitchnrcb 
Dtmedtn    .  .. 
Wallington  .. 

Waagaani   .. 


168,088 
S0,«5S 
8,481 
8,229 


48,400 
a0,448 
6,802 
4,801 
4,S«» 
9.SM 


57,041 
S2,S9D 
8>,0U 

8,774 


NelKMi  .. 
PaliiMriton  North  .. 

InVBrcargiU 

Ounaru 

New  Plymontii  

Thames 


Hie  above  statement  ahoirB  cle&riy  where  the  people  have  settled,  for, 
♦ajwlnig  the  capit&l^  there  an  only  five  cities  in  the  whole  of 
Aaibmluia  with  a  popolatios  of  over  40,000,  viz.,  l^ewctBtle,  68,620 ; 
Aa^mad,  67,228;  Dtmedin,  92,390;  Ballarat,  43,823;  ChriBtchurch, 
57,Ul ;  and  of  ^iese  five,  three  are  in  New  Zttiland. 
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"Bte  ages  of  the  people,  as  ascertained  at  the  censna  of  1901,  were  aa 
Aawn  bj-  the  following  statement,  in  which  the  population  has  been 
ananged  in  five-Tear  groaps.  Thei-e  ia  tho  same  tendency  in  Ans- 
tiB&a  as  in  other  countries  far  the  people  to  state  their  ages  at 
tfca  Deareet  decennial  or  qninqnennial  period,  hence  it  is  necessary 
tD  adjust  the  census  figores  before  they  can  be  stated  under  indi- 
vidnal  ages.  The  grouping  in  five-year  periods,  as  indicated  below, 
■Ithongh  not  entirely  sE^isfactory,  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  practical 
[RirpoeeB.  The  following  table  shows  the  ages  of  males,  exdnsrve  of 
abcwiginesi — 


ItaUt. 

iftOioqi. 

Wiltm. 

VtotocU. 

^i^- 

s 

Wertem 

■DMiiL 

is:- 

Vrw 

XMmt 

BOJOS 

M.rai 

10.70E 

tlB,810 

44,884 

tmlitiiii'm".. 

B*,lSt 

ll:SS 

niM 

MJM 

»      _      u  .. 

si^sat 

m'xit 

».O06 

«,!(» 

T.K» 

\ii.tta 

USA'S 

4S,US 

u      ..     n  .. 

n.ta 

U,W£ 

£1,SS4 

7,0BS 

0,888 

180,472 

4S.4t« 

»      „     n  .. 

11.7H 

10.«9 

4.880 

1,7«» 

sn,ss« 

8,NS 

S        „      IS  .. 

4S.aat 

¥>.ua 

18.790 

ia,D2S 

bIhm 

B,4W 

138,008 

»i,es7 

«      -     »  .. 

Mxn 

W,«i8 

BgM 

la.m 

Mt.ats 

7,»a 

ieE.K4 

38.807 

a      .,     SB  .. 

mjm 

M.SM 

M.889 

UJW 

li,§«i 

fl.4n 

£»,»* 

>      „     «  .. 

tens 

««.71S 

K,oes 

»,01S 

li,4*I 

a.s8i 

161,849 

»4,»01. 

w.aw 

11.SJ1 

s,m 

*,m 

lSS,gM 

tl.US 

•      „     »  .. 

is,Me 

9.0«* 

li.HO 

8.T90 

88,023 

10,18* 

M        »       »  .. 

tt,su 

W.flS7 

W.18J 

ftTBT 

s,«s 

i.J97 

a7,iM 

U,BM 

14,«7 

T,*81 

s.»a 

fcSlI 

.tss 

6i.«» 

is,ni 

■        „       •»  .. 

i^Tn 

\*jm 

S.7SS 

t.SM 

1,7ST 

,7M 

]i,sas 

•                TO  .. 

!*.«» 

vim 

i^lSI 

I.K7S 

1,101 

38)478 

10,180 

J        ..       »  .. 

7.Tra 

11.T7T 

i,w> 

t38t 

■W 

llM 

£5.873 

6,34S 

■        "       "  ■■ 

ans 

M» 

1,190 

no 

!;» 

ij» 

l,Ut 

DM 

s,ae8 

1,080 

ThTwaS  mu- 

aw 

t;» 

lis 

36 

IM 

i,KO 

») 

«.ne 

iow 

t,o«s 

Ml 

"liO 

TO! 

St 

*os 

sxr:... 

.... 

m 

m 

ToU  .... 

TJIMOt 

•DS,TM 

mjM 

lM,«t 

IU,SJB 

80,88* 

l*77.B» 

*ot,8ai 

la  Ae  next  table  similar  informatian  ia  given  regarding  females. 
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AgeGmap. 

Wain. 

notorlk. 

Quecni- 

bDd. 

South 

IrX. 

tnJla. 

Ita. 

Common- 

ZB»£!i»i, 

Sud  under  10  . 

8,BSfl 

Uu^ia'ad'Mi^M 

sasjr.. 

T8I> 

ToUl    ... 

eM,Mi 

W7,»a 

iti.m 

178,182 

T1,ZM 

8MM 

'•"«■« 

3W.7» 

Id  the  following  tAble  will  be  found  the  ages  of  the  total  population, 
exclusive  of  aborigines. 


Ap.  Group. 

South 
Wiil«. 

VWorU. 

■«,- 

tnl'lL 

Aua- 

™i. 

woilth. 

j^-j 

iia.8n 

«),97S 

M.SM 

niTss 

tMdoiidnlO  . 

"i;SS 

w"w 

««;«57 

M          ..       «0  . 

U.OIO 

■o.«w 

iE,aw 

a.«7« 

u»SS,^w.ii 

«n 

ToUl    ... 

1,)6«,BM 

l.Ml.070 

«>,i» 

»,<» 

ISt,lM 

lTt«Tt 

<,7;i,M8 

TTt,n» 

Of  the  total  population  of  Australasia,  53-03  per  cent  were  over  21 
years  of  age.    The  largest  {viqiortion  of  adults  is  to  be  foond  in 
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WHtem  Anstratiai,  where  they  compriBe  63*39  per  cent,  of  the  popola- 
tim;  uu)  the  lowest  proportioa  in  Tasmania,  where  they  represent 
00-09  per  cent.  The  following  taUe  shows  the  number  of  persons  under 
31  jeais  of  age,  and  those  21  and  over,  with  the  proporUon  of  adolts 
of  each  sex  to  the  total  population  in  the  several  states : — 


Bau. 

u»J«aj«n. 

nyMntndaver. 

'"i'i'*' 

.u^  |r™i-.|  T^   1  —  |n~..|  -m^.    |,u-.]f™i. 

b>s«tfhw.tai 

WMcn  AiutnJla 

'IS 

as  sass 

ii7,3(»      zss.iai 

87.B17       178,741 

M,'4i3 1     sslore 

880.47* 
827,898 

T8,98S 

w,esi 

sw.oae 

ioa,oM 

8t|»ot 
mImh 

8^880 

SS'M 

H-SS 

H-88 

88-a) 

H-18 

sa-«i 

48'BI 

sM.sra 

181,777 

gsc,«n 

1,7T*.«1 
U»,783 

1,138^198 

vsa'.ui 

1,BBS,SM 
4U,H7 

M« 

M-97 

""-!• 

I,Q7a.«00|  1,(I6S,0U 

1,1M,I»U 

1,»M,«8 

1,.CS,«8 

S.WW1 

M-S. 

M-M 

■Riese  figures  show  that  the  proportion  of  adults  differs  considerably 
in  the  various  8tat«s.  Western  Australia  has  the  largest  percentage  of 
males,  a  result  due  to  the  large  accession  of  adult  immigrants  during 
recent  years,  and  the  same  cause  also  slightly  affected  the  proportion  (^ 
females.  The  differences,  however,  will  be  more  readily  apprehended  by 
ccmudering  the  population  in  the  conventional  groups  of  dependent  and 
sapporting  ages.  The  figures,  therefore,  have  been  arranged  so  as  to 
abow  the  number  of  males  at  the  dependent  ages  from  infancy  to  15 
jtais;  at  the  supporting  ages,  from  15  to  65  ;  in  the  old-age  group,  from 
65  years  upwards  ;  and  at  tlie  military  ages,  from  20  to  40  years  : — 


Dvpsndact  Agn, 


9uppOTilnv  Agei, 


Old  Agat,  «i 


111 


3S-M    1 

Sl-H 


I  i,ie9,«7Q  si-ei 


In  Weatem  AoBtBtlift  the  mtin  in  the  Bopputiiig  agea  repnt- 
aent  74-16  per  'cant  of  the  male  p^y'^tf"",  while  the  »v«ia^ 
for  the  ramftliiiiig  statea  ia  onij  60-92  per  oent.  ;  the  mtAt 
dependeato  in  Westarn  AnstnOut  oonstitule  23-^3  per  cent,  Aid 
those  who  hare  r«Mihed  ok)  i^  oal;  2-01  per  eeuL  of  the  total 
maJe  popnl&tioo.  In  the  other  Bt&tes  the  most  marked  differenrw 
ie  in  the  old  age  group,  where  Victoria  shows  by  far  the  largest 
proportion.  The  proportion  of  population  in  the  dependent  groaps 
ranges  frcou  3224  per  cent  in  Sev  Zealand  to  36-32  f>er  cent, 
in  Taamaaia;  the  variation  is  a  trifle  |treal«r  in  the  supporting  agw, 
^e  proportion  for  Tasiaania  being  5940  per  cent,  as  against  63-34  per 
oent  in  Queensland.  In  the  old  age  group  there  ie  a  comparatd^fy 
wider  margin,  the  proportions  ranging  from  2-90  per  oent.  io 
Queensland  to  613  per  cent  in  Victoria.  Weatem  Australia  and 
Queensland  show  the  greatest  proportions  of  males  at  the  iiulitai7 
agw,  the  other  states  being  remarkably  even.  On  the  31st  Manh, 
1901,  there  were  644,500  men  in  the  Commonwealth  who  oonld  be 
called  upon  to  perform  military  service,  and  130,500  in  New  Zealand. 

The  female  populaUon  of  Australasia  may  be  conveniently  groaped 
in  four  diTisiooB,  namely,  dependent  agea  from  infancy  to  15  yean; 
reproductive  ages,  from  1 5  to  45  ;  mature  ages  from  45  and  under  65 ; 
and  old  ages  from  65  years.  The  numbers  of  each  class  in  the  different 
states  at  tiie  time  of  the  census  are  shown  below  : — 
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The  age  constitution  of  the  female  popniatjon  shows  more  genera] 
variation  in  the  different  states  than  that  of  the  male  population,  but 
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WCriehi  Aoatralia  ddea  nbt'diffsr  froib  the  other  stdtes  in  aay  tDM-ked 
dime.  In  tiw  i]^>endent  group  there  is  a  considerable  margin,  for  vhlle 
tD^^toria  this  division  compiiaes  but  33-96  per  cent,  of  the  total  female 
popdation,  in  Queensland  it  constitutes  40-98  per  cent.  Iri  the  repro- 
<ncthe-^[es  Queensland  has  th6  siAalleet  proportlonBte  nuttiher,  repre- 
Hntng  46-63  per  cent,  of  the  population,  as  agaimt  53-11  pef  cent, 
k  Votem  Australia.  The  dext  ufo  group  mnbrftoes  females  ogod  40 
sod  Buder  69,  and  in  Western  Australia  theee  conii^se  8-31  per  fleiib 
(bIj,  M  «g)unst  12-03  per  cent,  in  South  Australia.  In  the  old  age 
group  Victoria  has  the  largest  proportion  -^ieh  4-91  p«r  cent,  while 
Western  Australia  only  shows  1-49  per  cent. 

IVom  a  consideration  of  the  two  preceding  tables  it  will  be  evidebt 
Ast  in  WsHtem  Australia  a  fairly  lai^  element  of  the  male  population 
donsiste  of  married  men  whose  wives  and  families  are  living  elsewhere, 
for  while  the  number  of  males  above  the  dependent  age  is  65,769,  the 
fesules  of  corresponding  ages  number  only  44,793.  This  is  borne  ont 
bj  the  information  referring  to  the  conjugal  condition  of  the  people  of 
AostnUaia,  which  appears  later  on  in  this  chapter. 

Ai  r^ards  some  of  the  btatea  great  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
■ge  eoDstitution  of  the  population  during  the  ten  years  from  1891  to 
1901,  and  a  notable  feature  is  the  decline  in  the  proportionate  number 
rf  depeudenta  under  15  years  of  age.  This  decline  is  general  through- 
oat  Australaaia,  and  when  it  is  considered  that  93  per  cent,  of  the 
iDcrease  of  population  during  the  ten  years  was  due  to  natural  increase 
bfeicesa  of  births  over  deaths,  the  decline  in  the  hirth  rate  is  evidenced 
in  4  striking  manner. 

The  proportion  of  the  male  population  in  the  different  groups  at  each- 
tmua  period  was  as  shown  below. 
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there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  males  at  dependent 
^  in  sQ  the   states  with  the  exception  of  Victoria  and  Queensland. 
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The  largest  decreue  ia  shown  in  Western  Anstralift  where  the  [WO- 
portion  h&s  fallen  from  28-73  per  cent,  in  1891  to  23-83  per  cent,  in 
IfHJl.  The  oh&ngea  were  more  geneml  in  the  supporting  Ages,  for  whik 
South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand  show 
inaroaaei,  the  proportions  in  the  otber  atatea  decreaaed.  In  1891 
Weetern  Australia  had  the  highest  proportionate  population  at  support- 
ing ages  with  67*69  per  cent.,  but  in  1901  this  had  been  increased  to 
71'16  per  cent.,  a  proportion  greatij  in  advance  of  that  for  any  oCh^ 
state.  In  regard  to  the  population  which  has  reached  old  age,  tho 
proportiona  in  moat  of  the  atatea  have  increased,  and  Victoria  with  6-13 
per  cent,  holds  the  position  occupied  in  1891  by  Tasmania  when  5'5S 
per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  Utter  state  were  aged  65  years  and 
over. 

The  proportiona  of  female  populatiooa  in  the  various  gronpa  at  the 
two  periods  under  review  were  as  follow  : — 
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The  proportionate  nnmber  c^  female  dependents  decreased  in  each  of 
the  states  during  tJie  ten  years,  and  the  average  for  Austr«laaia  was 
only  36-23  per  cent,  in  1901  oompared  with  39-89  per  cent  in  IS91. 
In  Queensland  only  does  the  proportion  of  women  at  reproductive  agn 
show  a  decline  during  the  period ;  the  greatest  increase  is  shown  ia 
Western  Australia,  where  the  proportion  ia  now  much  higher  than  in 
any  other  state.  There  were  many  changes  in  the  proportions  of  female 
population  in  the  varioui  atatea  at  ages  from  45  to  66,  but  the  general 
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■nrige  for  Australasia  ie  much  the  same,  in  fact  the  figures  for  the 
CoDunonweami  show  exaotl;  the  oame  proportion  as  existed  ten  years 
ago.  A  general  increase  is  noticeable  in  all  the  states  regarding  the 
oamber  (rf  females  aged  65  and  over,  the  only  exception  being  Western 

iDEtralia. 

Conjugal  Comditioh. 

At  a  conference  of  statiaticiana  held  at  Sydney,  during  February, 
1900,  it  was  decided  to  tabulate  the  conjugal  condition  of  the  people,  as 
ucertained  by  the  census  of  1901,  under  the  heads  of  "Never 
mamBd,"  "Married,'  "  Widowed,"  and  "  Divorced";  hut  this  decision 
*u  not  adhered  to  in  South  Australia,  where  the  divorced  were 
pvbably  included  under  the  heading  of  unmarried.  For  the  sake 
of  comparison  a  similar  clasaification  has  therefore  been  made  in 
tbe  tabulation  of  the  other  states.  The  people  who  returned  thera- 
■ehes  as  "divorced"  were  very  few  in  number,  and  it  is  reasonable 
to  WRume  that  the  numbers  were  wide  of  the  truth,  owing  to  the 
nlnctance  on  the  part  of  many  people  whose  marriage  bonds  bad  been 
nrered  to  return  theranelTea  as  "  divorced"  in  the  census  schedules. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  males  in  each  state  under 
the  headings  of  "  Unmarried,"  "  Married,"  and  "  Widowers  ";  and  the 
proportion  of  each  to  the  male  peculation.  The  figures  are  exclusive 
of  aboriginea,  and  the  proportions  are  calculated  only  on  the  number 
of  those  peraoDS  whose  conjugal  oondi^on  was  set  down : — 
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The  figum  show  that  onil;  28*65  per  cent,  of  the  nule  population  of 
the  Commonwealth  is  married.  The  rates  are  fairly  niufOTm  throngbout 
Australasia  with  ^e  single  exception  of  Queensland,  where  nnmarriad 
males  form  71-34  par  cent,  of  the  male  popolation.  The  following  table 
shows  similar  information  regarding  the  female  population  of  / 
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The  smallest  proportion  of  »mmarried  females  is  in  Western  Aus- 
tralia, where  the  number  of  adult  males  ia  relatively  large.  From  th« 
foregoing  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  unmarried  males  are  largely  in 
excess  of  unmarried  females  in  each  state.  AmohgEit  the  widowed, 
femiJea  largely  outnumber  lealee,  as  was  io  be  expected  from  the 
higher  deam-rate   and   the   proportionately  larger  numb^  of  inalw 


MtmniM.  ThefoUowiDgtftblealioirs  tlie«xoeu<rf  niunftrriediDftlMSl 
yeut  of  ftge  ^nd  upworcU,  over  tmmarried  females  of  like  ages,  wid  the 
mnber  <rf  anmarried  females  to  1,000  unmarried  males  of  theee  ages. 
Agt  31  is  taken  as  the  begioning  of  the  marri^eable  period,  and  the 
tpm  include  the  widoirM  and  divorced  as  t^I  as  tnose  who  have 
Btnr  been  married : — 
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Tha  prcportioii  of  unmarried  females  is  lowest  in  Weatem  Australia 
■nd  Qaeenaland,  the  two  states  which  have  gained  moat  throngh 
iBnigratioD  during  the  past  ten  years,  and  is  highest  in  South  Aus- 
tnlii,  Tictoria,  and  I^Lsmania,  where  there  has  been  a  loss  by  exoew  of 
tuition.  As  the  popnlation  of  the  two  states  first  mentioned  has 
Imi  largely  recruited  from  the  other  states,  it  is  evident  that  the 
Bonmant  of  population  has  been  chiefly  of  unmarried  males  animated 
bf  a  deaire  to  better  their  position. 


BlKTHPLAGEB. 

One  of  the  sulijectB  of  inqniry  at  the  census  of  1901,  as  at  previous 
tDomerationB,  was  the  birthplaces  of  the  population.  The  result  of  the 
tabnlatioa  shows  that  while  there  are  differences  in  the  component  parts 
of  the  population  in  the  several  8ta,tes,  these  differences  are  slight,  and 
Ik  great  m^ority  of  the  people  in  Australasia- to  the  extent,  indeed, 
<f  Mly  95  per  oenl — are  of  British  origin.  Probably  the  population  of 
AaMrakaia  is  more  bomogeoeovB  than  tiiat  of  most  Earopean  countries ; 
1»  snn  in  Qneonsland,  where  people  of  foreign  desoeut  ore  proportion- 
■My  mare  Btnnetoiis  than  m  any  of  the  other  atatee,  they  only 
ttwwnt  to  8-71  per  MB*,  of  the  total  pc^lation.  The  subjoined 
-I*U|  ahevs  in  a  ooqdntMd  4ocm  the  i>Multa  of  the  tabulation  Ol  the 


birthplaces  of  the  popnlation  of  eaoh  state,  the  figures  being 
of  aborif^nes : — 
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It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  natives  of  the  Anstralaaiao  states 
formed  three-fourths  of  the  population,  and  that  the  great  mqoritf  td 
the  AustraUaian-bom  population  were  natires  of  the  pArticular  state  in 
which  thej  were  eunmerated,  the  onl^  exoeptioa  being  in  the  case  of 
Westwn  Aostralift.    The  proportion  of  the  people  bom  in  the  state  in 
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«Udi  thejr  were  re^mt  »X  the  tim«  of  the  ceuna,  of  thoM  bom  in  the 
«tbar  itatw,  and  of  th«  toUl  AaBtnduiaD-boni  pc^nlation  to  the  total 
popoktioD  of  MLch  states  are  shown  below : — 
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IHine  figures  show  that  proportionateljr  the  largest  AuBtralasian-boni 
population  is  to  be  found  in  Tasmania,  where  nearly  80  out  of  every  100 
of  the  inhabitant*  were  bom  in  the  state,  and  over  86  per  cent  were 
AoBtnlasianB.  In  Queensland,  on  the  central^,  more  than  one-third  of 
tlwpopalationwerenativesof  countries  outside  Australasia,  and  only  57 
per  cant,  were  Queenslandera  by  birth.  The  low  proportion  of  native- 
born  in  this  state  is  due  to  the  policy  of  state  assisted  immigration, 
which  is  still  in  force,  the  addition  to  the  population  from  this  source 
daring  the  twenty-two  years  ended  with  1903,  amounting  to  117,139 
tonli.  The  exodus  of  population  from  other  parts  of  the  Continent  to 
Western  Australia  is  evidenced  in  a  striking  manner,  as  persons  bom 
ia  the  other  Australasian  provinces,  comprised  43  per  c«nt.  of  the  total  in 
that  state.  The  following  flgurn  set  forth  still  more  clearly  the  extent 
ta  which  eedi  state  ii  indebted  for  population  to  its  neighbours  : — 
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N«xttD  <ib»  Atntrnknan-tMH^  popnMioii,  luitiTCiB'of  th«  United  Kiag^ 
dom  wen  bjttx  tia  nmt  nnmwoua  oIhs  in  each  Md>&  The  foUowiag 
table  shows  the  percentages  ef  native*  of  Enf^aod  and  Wales,  SootUod, 
and  Irelaad  ta  the  total  population  of  eaoh  state  ; — 
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The  percentage  of  natives  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  highest  in  Vvw 
Zealand,  while  of  the  Commonwealth  StateB  Queennland  shows  tbs 
highest  proportion,  a  result  only  to  be  expected  in  view  of  the  large 
number  of  assisted  immigrants  introduced  during  the  last  twenty  yeaiK 
Although  natives  of  l^gland  and  Wale*  are  numerically  stronger, 
if  the  composition  of  the  population  of  the  Uuiwd  Kingdom  be  taken 
into  consideratioQ,  it  will  be  seen  that  Scotch  and  Irish  colonists  are 
proportionately  much  more  numerous  than  those  of  English  birth,  A 
tfurians  feature  is  the  apparent  preference  on  the  part  of  IriAbnun  for 
Queensland  and  Scotsmen  for  New  Zealand. 

The  number  of  natives  of  parts  of  the  British  Empire  other  than  tbe 
United  Kingdom  and  Australasia  enumerated  in  these  states  was  veiy 
snail,  amounting  only  to  the  following  percentages  of  the  total  popula- 
tion : — In  New  South  Wales,  014  per  cent.  ;  in  Yictoria,  0-38  per 
sent. ;  in  Queensland,  055  per  cent.  ;  in  South  Australia,  0-37  per 
cent.;  in  Western  Australia,  1-07  per  oent ;  in  Tasmania,  0-37  per 
cent. ;  and  in  New  Zealand,  054  per  cent. ;  average  for  Australasia, 
0-47  per  cent.  Natives  of  Canada  and  of  India  and  Ceylon  make  op 
the  majority  of  this  class,  which  numbered  only  31,419  altogether.  It 
is  not  ctmsidered  necessary  to  give  a  complete  tabulation  of  nativee  of  aO 
foreign  countries,  and  only  the  more  numerous  are  quoted.  Imm^iaiktB 
from  Germany  formed  by  far  the  largest  proportion.  The  Chinese 
are  next  in  point  of  numbers,  followed  by  Scandinavians,  while  natives 
of  the  United  States,  France  and  Italy  are  also  fairly  numerous. 
Polynesians  constitute  a  considerable  section  of  the  commnnity  in 
Queenaland,  but  are  abnost  unknown  in  some  of  the  other  statea. 
The  prroentages  of  the  total  population  In  each  state  of  aatins  at 
Qenaany,  of  the  Scandinavian  Kingdoms  (Sweden  and   Norway  and 
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Deuauk),  and  of  the  total  foragn-bom  population,  are  shown  ii 
■nbjoiiied  table  : — 


Sto. 

o,™» 

fonlgn-bom 

0<M 

1-84 
0-8S 
0-4S 

0-39 
0-87 
1-07 
&« 
041 
0-22 
0-M 

.Yifltari.  „.... 

2 '16 

T«.»U       

0-H 

o-ae 

It  will  be  Been  that  both  Genoans  and  Scandinaviane  are  propor- 
tkmittelT'  most  numerons  in  Queensland,  vhere  together  the^  amount 
to  3'72  per  cent,  of  the  popnlation.  Germans  are  also  very  numerous 
in  South  Anstralia,  and  SL-andina-riana  in  Western  Australia  and  ^etr 
Zealand. 

The  remainder  of  the  population  whose  birthplaces  were  stated,  is 
nude  np  of  those  bom  at  sea  ;  the  persons  whose  birthplaces  were 
Dospecdfied  numbered  8,301,  and  have  been  excluded  from  conBideration 
in  computing  the  proportions  arrired  at  in  these  pages.  The  propor- 
ticm  of  the  population  bom  at  sea  to  the  total  popidation  of  each  state 
is  shown  below  : — 


Naw  South  Walei 0-l» 

Vwtoria  0-13 

QaeeMland U-12 

Scwth  Aurtralia OIB 

WeitsTD  Anitralia. 0-17 

New  Zealand. 0'16 

Aoitialada O'U 

FrODB.  the  returss  of  those  states  whwe  the  people  bom  at  sea  have 
ba^  olaMified  into  thoee  bom  of  British  and  of  foreign  parentage  it 
«  that  the  great  igajorit;  are  of  British  parentage. 
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Katitr  Baou. 

At  the  census  of  1901  only  48,248  aborigines  wen  ennmented,  of 
Thorn  40,8S0  were  full-blooded  and  7,366  h&lf-cutes.  The  following 
table  shows  the  distribution  of  each  class  amongst  the  various  statea. 


tmuoIUOl. 

FulLhlooiUd. 

1U*1. 

»,778 
271 
6,187 
26,433 
6,261 

8,ess 

381 
l.«93 
690 
»1 
167 

7,4M 

6,812 
167 

40,88U 

7,368 

48,248 

These  figures  only  represent  aborigines  enumerated  at  the  census,  and 
except  in  Victoria,  Tasmania,  and  New  South  Wales,  they  must  not  be 
taken  as  indicating  the  strength  of  the  aboriginal  population.  At 
the  various  mission  stations  and  schools,  numbera  of  the  aboriginal 
population  who  have  abandoned  their  wild  habits  are  following  settled 
occupationa  This  is  more  especially  the  case  with  hslf-caates,  many  of 
whom  have  received  a  rudimentuiy  education  and  are  in  constant 
employment  on  farms  and  stations.  In  view  of  their  civilised  condition, 
a  number  of  half-castes  have  been  included  with  the  general  papulation 
of  the  states  as  fallows :— New  South  Wales,  3,147)  Victoria,  381; 
Queensland,  1,533  ;  Western  Australia,  951  ;  and  Tasmania,  157.  The 
native  aboriginal  race  is  extinct  in  Tasmania,  and  practically  so  in 
Victoria  where  the  number  recorded  was  only  271.  The  aborigines  in 
New  South  Wales  totalled  7,434  at  the  census  of  1901,  and  as  their 
number  was  6,280  ten  years  previously,  they  are  apparently  decreasing 
at  a  rate  slightly  in  excess  of  1  per  cent,  yearly.  In  Queensland,  only 
6,670  aborigines  were  enumerated,  but  their  full  strength  is  estimated 
at  25,000;  while  in  South  Australia,  although  27,123  were  enumerated, 
he  total  number  cannot  be  far  short  of  50,000.  The  census  of  Weotem 
Australia  included  only  those  aboriginals  within  the  bounds  of  settle- 
ment, and  as  large  portions  of  this,  the  gi-eatest  in  area  of  all  the 
Australian  states,  are  as  yet  unexplored,  it  is  evident  that  the  number 
shown,  6,212,  gives  no  idea  as  to  the  total  aboriginal  population.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  aborigines  in  Western  Australia  are  fully  70,000 
in  number,  which  would  make  the  total  aboriginal  population  of  the 
continent  about  153,000.  The  difficulty  of  enumerating  the  aborigines, 
even  in  the  civilised  area  of  Australia,  wilt  be  apparent  when  their 
migratory  habits  are  considered ;  and  as  by  far  the  greater  portion  of 
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their  aomW  lives  oatdde  the  boanda  of  civiliaatioD,  in  practically 
utexplored  territory,  this  eatimate  of  their  numerical  strength  is 
advanced  with  the  utmost  diffidence.  The  Maoris,  who  are  popularly 
supposed  to  be  the  original  natives  of  New  Zealand,  are  quite  a  different 
race  from  the  aborigines  of  Australia.  They  are  gifted  with  a  consider- 
able amount  of  intelligence,  are  quick  at  imitation,  and  brave  even  to 
rashness. 
Their  numbers,  as  ascertained  at  variouH  ceusua  periods,  were  as 


T«.    1     lUlM. 

FtnolH. 

Total. 

1881 

1S8G 

24,368 
S2.S40 
93,861 
21,673 
23,112  ■ 

19.729 
19,129 
l»;i32 
18,181 
20,031 

44,097 
41,960 

18W 

3»,S54 

The  figures  for  1901  include  31  Morioris,  who  are  supposed  to  be  a 
branch  of  the  same  race  as  the  Maoria  It  is  thought  that  both  races 
came  from  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  but  the  Morioris  preceded  the 
Maoris  by  many  years.  They  held  possession  until  the  arrival  of  the 
Maoris,  whose  superior  numbers  enabled  them  to  overcome  the  original 
poaseasors  and  drive  them  from  the  mainland  to  the  surrounding  isles, 
•nd  it  is  cmly  in  the  Chatham  Islands  that  a  small  remnant  of  tbejr 
nee  is  left. 

In  the  totals  given  for  1696  and  1901  there  are  included  3,503  and 
3,123  half-castes  respectively,  who  were  living  as  members  of  Maori 
tribes.  It  is  said  that  when  New  Zealand  was  firsb  colonised,  the 
tinmber  of  Maoris  was  fully  120,000  ;  but  this,  like'all  other  estimates 
of  aboriginal  population,  is  founded  on  very  imperfect  information. 
So  far  as  the  above  table  shows,  their  number  has  been  almost 
stationary  during  the  last  twenty  years;  in  the  last  quin<]uennifvl 
period  tbore  was  an  increase  of  3,289  persons. 

AL.IKS  Backs. 

The  number  of  coloured  aliens  enumerated  in  the  Commonwealth 
St  the  census  of  1901  was  64,441,  distributed  amongst  the  various 
rtstfls  as  follows.  The  figures  in  this  table  are  not  exact  in  the 
case  of  South  Australia  and  Western  Australia.  The  former 
•tato  published  part  of  the  information  only,  and  there  are  included 
anoDg  the  "others"  266  persons  who  are  probably  coloured,  but  in 
rmrd  to  whom  there  is  no  certainty.  'Westem  Australia  did  not 
paUidt  the  information,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese,  the  persons  shown  in  the  table  may  or  may  not  be  coloured, 
nnee,  al^ongh  the  persons  enumerated  were  bom  in  a  country  such  as 
ladia,  where  the  aboriginal  natives  are  coloured,  it  does  not  necessarily 
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fallow  t^t  they  were  alao  of  coloured  ntce,  and  some  of  them  certainly 
were  persona  of  European  origin.  It  may  be  reasonably  aaenmedr 
however,  that  the  great  majority  of  those  shown  were  coloured. 


^ 

LpUH*. 

a^Vi^. 

liloDdin. 

Othai*. 

C^ 

New  South  WU«t   

Victoria      

10,223 
6,347 
8.687 
3,369 
1,621 
606 

161 
65 

864 

1,681 
788 
D3B 
439 
838 

467 
2 

31 

i.aai 

435 
1,787 

453 

1,817 

82 

13.792 
7,628 

22,909 
4,4fiS 
6.0» 

Cominoiiwedlh    

30,642 

3.564 

4.681 

9.829 

S,836 

H,44I 

These  figures  show  that  coloured  aliens  number  14-13  per  1,000  of  the 
population  (exclusive  of  aborigines)  in  the  Commonwealth.  Th© 
highest  proportion  is  found  in  Qaeensland,  where  targe  numbars  of 
Pacific  Islandere  hare  been  imported  to  work  on  the  sugar  plantations. 
The  coloured  aliens  in  that  state  number  4613  per  1,000  of  the 
population  ;  in  Western  Australia,  27-51  ;  in  South  Australia,  12-29  ; 
in  New  South  Wales,  10-18;  in  Victoria,  6-35:  and  in  Tasmania, 
3-41  per  1,000.  Amongst  the  Chinese  included  in  the  table  there  are 
a  certain  number  who  were  bom  outside  the  Chinese  Empire.  TTie 
figures  for  New  South  Wales  include  282  ;  Victoria,  187  ;  Queensland, 
143;  South  Australia,  129;  Western  Australia,  54;  and  Tasmania, 
22. 

The  further  immigration  of  Pacific  Islanders  to  Australia  is  now- 
restricted  by  the  Pacific  Islands  Labourers  Act.  This  Act  is  partica- 
larly  directed  against  the  continued  employment  of  these  aliens  on  the 
sugar  plantations,  and  under  its  provisions  only  a  certain  limited 
number  were  allowed  to  enter  Australia  up  to  the  31st  March,  1904. 
After  that  date  their  further  immigration  was  prohibited,  and  all  agree- 
ments for  their  employment  must  tenninate  on  the  31st  December,  1906, 
when  any  Pacific  Islander  found  in  Australia  will  be  d&portad. 

The  influx  of  Hindoos  and  other  Eastern  races  has  long  caused  a 
feeling  of  uneasiness  amongst  the  people  of  Australia,  aitd  restriotive 
l^islation  was  already  in  force  in  some  of  the  states  prior  to  federa- 
tion. One  of  the  first  measures  passed  by  the  Federal  PnrUjtmeat  waa 
the  Immigration  Restriction  Ac^  which  provides  for  the  exolusiMi  tA 
any  person  who,  when  asked  to  do  so,  &ub  to  write  out  and  sign  a 
passage  of  fifty  words  in  a  European  language  specified  by  an  officor  of  the 
Customs.  Other  undesirable  persons  enumerated  in  the  Act  an  debttrred 
from  entering  the  Commonwealth,  and  a  further  important  clauae 
prohibits  the  immigration  of  any  person  under  a  oontract  or  agraemcak 
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ts  perfonn  numiutl  labour  within  ihe  CommonvealtlL  Exei&ptums 
are  allowed  id  the  case  of  workmea  whose  special  skill,  ia  the  opinion 
of  the  Minister,  is  required  in  Anstralia,  and  persons  under  oootract 
to  serve  as  crew  of  a  vessel  engaged  in  the  Australian  coasting  trade  if 
the  rates  of  wages  specified  therein  are  not  lower  than  the  rates  existing 
in  the  Conunon wealth.  During  1902  admission  was  refused  to  663 
peraons,  and  in  1903  to  152  persons,  of  whom  618  and  136  respectively 
£uled  to  pass  the  education  test.  The  Act  does  not  apply,  however,  to 
peraons  in  possession  of  certificates  of  exemption,  to  His  Majesty's  land 
aod  sea  forces,  to  the  master  and  crew  of  any  public  vessel  of  any 
Government,  to  any  person  duly  accredited  by  any  Government,  or  to 
any  person  who  eatisGes  an  officer  of  the  Customs  that  he  has  been 
fi^merly  domiciled  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Hie  number  of  Chinese  in  the  various  states  had  increased  so 
npidly  prior  to  1880  that  it  was  deemed  expedient  by  the  Govem- 
menta  to  enact  prohibitive  laws  against  the  imoiigration  of  these- 
aliens,  and  their  migration  from  one  state  to  another.  In  each  of^ 
the  stat«e  restrictive  measures  were  passed,  and  in  several  of  them'  a 
poU-taz  was  imposed,  but  as  all  these  measures  were  superseded  by  the 
Immigration  Restriction  Bill  the  Chinese  now  in  the  Commonwealth 
are  free  to  travel  anywhere  within  its  confines.  The  Chinese  to  whom 
admissioQ  was  refused  in  1902  numbered  459,  and  99  in  1903.  In 
New  Zealand  one  Chinese  passenger  was  allowed  to  every  100  tons, 
widi  a  poll-tax  of  .£10,  until  1896,  when  the  poll-tax  was  raised  to 
£100,  and  the  number  of  passengers  restricted  to  one  for  every  200 
tons  burden.  These  stringent  regulations  have  had  the  effect  of  greatly 
restricting  the  influx  of  this  undesirable  class  of  immigrants,  and  at- 
the  census  of  1901  they  numbered  only  36,022,  as  against  42,521  ten 
jeara  previously.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  Chinese 
in  each  state  at  the  five  last  census  periods ;  the  figures  for  1891  ancF 
1901  including  half  castes  : — 


SUM. 

1801. 

isn. 

isn. 

-■ 

■•"• 

12,B8S 

24,732 

588 

40 

7,220 
17,935 
a.306 

10,205 
12,128 
11,229 
4.151 
14S 
844 

14.166 
»,377 
8,874 
8,997 
017 
1,056 

11,263 

Victoria         

Q.»..l.»4 

9,813 
3,4S5 
1,569 

88,29S 



28,4« 

38,702 
S,004 

38,077 
4,4« 

2,857 

43,706 

42,fi21 

36,022 

J -4  rOPULATIOS. 

The  decrease  in  the  Chineee  popalktion  will  be  more  ^puent  when 
it  is  stated  that  in  1901  they  only  numbered  7-92  per  1,000  of  the 
population  in  Australasia  as  against  11'16  in  1891. 

NATtTKALlSATION. 

Up  to  the  31st  December,  1903,  (.-ertiBcates  of  naturalisation  weru 
granted  to  aliens  in  the  various  states  in  accordance  with  enactments 
which  did  not  differ  materially,  but  with  the  passing  of  (he  Common- 
wealth Naturalisation  Act  this  power  was  taken  away  from  the  states, 
and  vested  excluaively  iu  the  Commonwealth  GovernmenL  The  Act 
was  assented  to  on  the  I3th  October,  1903,  but  only  came  into  operation 
from  1st  January,  1904.  No  letters  or  certificates  of  naturalisation 
granted  in  the  states  after  the  coming  into  operation  of  the  Federal 
law  are  to  have  any  effect. 

Under  the  Commonwealth  Act,  any  person  who  had,  before  the 
passing  of  the  Act,  obtained  a  certificate  of  naturalisation  in  any  state 
is  deemed  to  be  naturalised.  Any  person  resident  in  the  Commonwealth 
not  being  a  British  subject,  and  not  being  an  aboriginal  native  of  Asia, 
Africa,  or  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  excepting  New  Zealand,  who 
intends  to  settle  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  who  has  resided  in  Australia 
continuously  for  two  years  immediately  preceding  the  application,  or 
who  has  obtained  in  the  United  Kingdom  a  certificate  of  naturalisation, 
may  apply  to  be  naturalised. 

An  applicant  under  the  first  heading  must  produce,  in  support  of  hia 
Application,  his  own  statutory  declaration  exhibiting  his  name,  a^, 
birth-place,  occupation,  residence,  the  length  of  his  residence  in 
Australia,  and  stating  that  he  intends  to  settle  in  the  Commonwealth, 
jas  well  as  a  certificate  signed  by  some  competent  person  that  the 
applicant  is  known  to  him  and  is  of  good  repute.  An  applicant  under 
the  second  heading  must  produce,  in  support  of  his  application,  hia 
certificate  of  naturalisation  and  bis  own  statutory  declaration  that  he 
is  the  person  named  in  the  certificate,  that  he  obtained  it  without 
fraud,  that  the  signature  thereto  is  genuine,  and  that  he  intends  to 
.settle  in  the  Commonwealth. 

The  Govemor-General,  if  satisfied  with  the  evidence  adduced,  may  in 
his  discretion  grant  or  withhold  a  certificate  as  he  thinks  most  conducive 
to  the  public  good,  provided  that  he  shall  not  issue  the  cerUflcate  until 
the  applicant  has  taken  the  necessary  oath  of  allegiance. 

Any  person  to  whom  a  certificate  of  naturalisation  is  granted  ahaJI 
be  entitled  to  all  political  and  other  rights,  powers  and  privileges,  and 
be  subject  to  all  the  obligations  of  a  natural-bom  British  subject, 
provided  that  where,  by  the  provisions  of  any  state  Act,  a  distinction 
is  made  between  the  rights  of  natural-bom  British  subjects  and  those 
naturalised  in  the  state,  the  ri^te  conferred  by  the  Commonwealth 
Act  shall  be  only  tJioee  to  which  persons  naturalised  by  the  state  Act 
are  entitled.      Under  the  previously  existing  Acta  iu  New  Sooth 
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Wtlea,  VicttMU,  and  South  Australia,  alieiu  may  hold  and  acquire 
both  real  and  perwrnal  property,  but  may  not  qualify  for  any  otlice, 
nor  have  any  rights  or  privileges  except  such  as  are  expressly  con- 
ferred npm  Uiem,  white  in  Queensland  and  Taunania  they  may  hold 
penooal  property,  but  lands  for  twenty-one  years  only.  In  Weetem 
Amtralia  alone  were  they  granted  equal  rights  and  privileges  with 
nataral  bom  British  subjects. 

Any  lUien  woman  who  marries  a  British  subject  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  thereby  natoralised.  Any  infant,  not  being  a  natural-bom  British 
subject,  whose  falser  has  become  naturalised,  or  whose  mother  is 
married  to  a  natural-bom  British  subject  or  to  a  naturalised  person, 
and  who  has  at  any  time  resided  in  Australia  with  such  fatJier  or 
motiier,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  naturalised. 

(h  the  whole,  the  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  under  the  Commonwealth 
Act  do  not  difller  greatly  from  those  under  the  old  state  Acts,  but  the 
tenn  of  residence  necessary  is  now  two  years,  whereas  in  New  South 
Wales  it  was  five  jeare,  in  South  Australia  six  months,  and  in  the 
other  states  no  specified  time.  TTnder  the  Commonwealth  Act 
Asistics,  Africans,  and  Pacific  Islanders  are  refused  the  rights  of 
naturalisation ;  previously  only  the  Chinese  were  so  treated  in  New 
South  Wales,  Queensland,  and  Western  Australia.  In  Queensland  it 
wss  necessary  for  an  Asiatic  or  African  alien  to  be  married  and  have 
hit  wife  living  in  the  state,  and  to  have  resided  in  the  state  for  three 
jesrs.  On  naturalisation  he  became  entitled  to  all  privileges  except 
that  at  becoming  a  member  of  the  Legislature. 

In  New  Ze^and,  every  alien  of  good  repute  residing  within  the 
colony  who  deaures  to  become  naturalised  may  present  a  memorial 
Bgned  by  himself  and  verified  upon  oath,  stating  his  name,  age,  birth- 
idsce,  residence,  occupation,  and  length  of  residence  in  the  colony,  and 
his  desire  to  settle  therein,  together  with  all  other  grounds  on  which  he- 
Keks  to  obtain  the  rights  of  naturalisation,  and  apply  for  a  certificate, 
•iich  the  Governor  may  grant  if  he  thinks  fit.  After  the  letters  of 
nsturalisation  have  been  received,  and  the  oath  of  allegiance  taken,  the 
hdder  becomes  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  which  are  conferred  upon 
ntjects  of  His  Majesty.  Naturalised  persons  may  hold  and  acquire 
both  real  and  personal  property,  but  may  not  qualify  for  any  office. 

Excluding  Queensland,  where  the  information  was  not  ascertained, 
the  number  of  naturalised  foreigners  in  the  Commonwealth  at  the- 
eams  of  1901  was  10,910,  distributed  as  follows  : — New  South  Wales, 
3,265  males,  354  females ;  Victoria,  3,304  males,  1,262  females  ;  South 
Australia,  1,360  males,  546  females ;  Western  Australia,  576  males,. 
101  females;  Tasmania,  119  males,  24  females.  In  New  Zealand  th& 
Umber  of  naturalised  persons  was  4,672.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  above  numbers  are  under-stated.  Germans  have  availed 
themsetvea  most  largely  of  the  privil^es  of  naturalisation,  having  taken 
oot  «hont  on&-half  of  the  certificates  granted. 


'   The  number   of  peraoDH  aatondised   in  Anstfvluiai  daring  1903 
distributed  amongst  the  various  states  was  as  follows : — 


State. 

Sou- 

«^ 

OtlMM. 

XoWL 

N«waaaU>W>lM  .. 
VictorU 

140 

180 
100 

la 

38 
H 

M 

n 

109 
14 
22 
13 

"lO 

171 
ISO 
76 
13 
SO 
13 

400 

iMuth  Anatndia  

W««t«i)  Adstnlw  .. 

43 

7S 

S68 
161 

30* 

79 

s 

4SS 
96 

1,419 

AortnlMW  

714 

300 

B2 

639 

i.eos 
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rHS  total  number  of  births  in  each  itate,  and  the  rate  per  thonsand 
of  the  popnlation  daring  the  year  1903  are  shown  in  the  following 


mtlM. 

Ibte 

r«D*l«. 

ToW. 

Kew  Sooth  Wales. „. 

Vi(rtoria 

18,377 
16,1111 
6.427 
4.4S* 

2.670 

17,689 
14,461 

4,024 
3,266 
2,610 

35,966 
29,«9B 
12,621 
8,608 
6,6«9 
6,080 

25-28 
94-40 

QnMDsUnd    _ 

24-35 

3027 

ConmonwMltb 

NMZMknd 

60,409 

u,ai7 

48,037 
10,612 

98,443 
21,829 

25-16 
26-61 

A    tnlu' 

61,623 

08,648 

120,272 

LuTing  out  Western  Australia,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  bir^- 
ntesctf  the  variona  states  are  fairlj  even  amongst  themselTeo.  The 
oontparatirely  high  rate  in  the  weetem  state  is  due  to  the  larger 
pr^rtion  of  married  women  in  its  population.  Taking  the  general 
•Ttmge  for  the  last  three  years  (36-28),  the  birth-rate  of  Australasia  will 
fcefbmid  lower  than  that  of  moat  European  oountries,  and  verj  mnob 
Wow  tiw  former  experienoe  of  these  states,  as  shown  by  the  fi^wing 
-•tsttaent,  wiiich  gives  the  number  of  births  in  each  state  and  in  the 
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whole  of  Austreluda,  in  qniDqueimia]  periodi  from  1861  to  1900,  and  for 
the  yean  1901-3. 


Stat*. 

1811-«B.'lMB.T0 

IBTI-TB 

1870-80. 

«^ 

,«« 

imol 

UM-*. 

K<w  South  WilM 

T0,l»8 
11,7S1 

K,tn 

S.KS 

m,ow 

*,T14 
1*.S7B 

l(H,MS 

ita,m 

W,S«8 
4,I»J 

ii7.»Ji 

>T.tM 
««,8U 

1M,«U 
«0,«8 
«,B70 

68.818 
6.MS 

188,80a 
ITtTO 
I0.1B0 
S8,M) 

r.a»8 

M.T10 

18TW 
UO.SH 
71388 
E8.M3 

M,MI 
M,7»i 

188,681 
188.487 
70,088 

47.170 

11404 

I1I.8IS 

01,0H 
41.1M 

18,889 
18,M» 

<l»™l™l 

SmthAixtnlb-. 
WMtnoAwtnlU 

'--'■ 

NawZMkDd  .... 

8S4,«60 

aiT.iH» 

386.640 
S8,3U 

4S1.0B1 
86.481 

S16,» 

M,OT1 

W,410 

£01.884     m,tM 
«4,«8S      SMTB 

A>>«lnl»it.. 

taoMi 

*4S.5»T 

WT.«» 

4a.T« 

6JS.178  |0W.4« 

fao,m 

607,018 

■a7,i8> 

The  average  birth-rates  per  thousand  of  populatioa  for  each  state 
diiriag  the  same  periods  are  given  hereunder,  and,  together  with  the 
rates  appearing  elsewhere  in  this  chapter,  have  been  amended  to  agree 
with  the  latest  eetimates  of  population. 


Stale. 

>»* 

1808-70 

- 

1870-80 

18Sl-8e 

1888-90. 

ISSl-Ot. 

1808- 

1801-«. 

New  BoDlh  Wila 

4a-7i 

40-70 

«« 

88-88 

n« 

80-88 

81-08 

17-08 

18-00 

VIotocU     

a-K 

8017 

U-8B 

n-«8 

»-» 

81-71 

80-H 

lo-oo 

18-11 

48-07 

48-91 

8071 

88-87 

88-81 

KIS 

80-40 

MIT 

Boalb  AiBtnlb  .. 

44  14 

40-00 

8714 

88-18 

88 -n 

34-48 

81-48 

le-M 

14-61 

WBtarn  Anrtnll* 

87  ■» 

8S-6i 

81-80 

81-07 

84-67 

»« 

80-78 

18-78 

80-48 

IkRHBb 

88-80 

»« 

»-71 

81 -H 

86«1 

84-68 

8teo 

»« 

tatt 

41-48 

N'48 

M«> 

a-at 

84-08 

88  00 

>«i 

17-81 

teis 

Ma»Z«lud     .... 

leti 

41-18 

40<« 

41-81 

88-88 

81-10 

17-88 

to -70 

M-a 

41-01 

80-88 

87« 

.« 

8610 

84  48 

"" 

17-81 

»« 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  for  some  ye»n  past  the 
birth-rate  in  Australasia  has  been  declining,  and  so  impcMtant  is  the 
subject — not  oaly  as  regards  the  growth  of  the  population,  but  alao 
a>  aflfecting  general  progress — that  in  1899,  and  agaia  in  1902,  the 
author  maide  a  special  investigation  into  the  question  of  childbirth  in 
Anatralia,  bat  more  particularly  with  reference  to  New  South  Wales. 
Hie  conchisioiu  anived  at  with  respect  to  that  state,  however,  ma;  be 
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hdd  to  obbun  for  all  the  others,  seeing  that  the  conditions  of  living 
<la  not  differ  materially  in  any  of  them.  Daring  the  course  of 
these  inTestigations  it  was  found  that  tor  all  women  the  proportion  of 
fecmid  marriages  was  decreasing ;  that  amongst  fecund  women  the 
birth-rate  was  much  reduced  as  compared  with  what  it  was  twenty 
yetn  ago,  and  that  the  decliae  hod  been  prr^tent  and  regular  since 
1885.  Public  interest  was  slroogly  aroused  by  the  author's  treatise 
CO  die  subject,  published  in  1903,  and  a  Boyal  CiHnmisaioa  was 
^pointed  to  investigate  the  cause*  wbiab  contributed  to  the  dedime  in 
the  lurth-Tate,  and  to  inquire  into  the  question  of  the  mortality  of 
inluta.  After  numerons  sittings  and  exhaustive  inquiries,  the  Com- 
minion  presented  its  report  in  March,  1904.  The  report  is  of  too 
TdnminouB  a  character  to  admit  of  any  other  than  the  most  general 
nferenoe  in  this  work,  but  its  tenor  was  in  thorough  accord  with  the 
ecDdodons  mentioned  above.  It  was  found  that  there  had  been  a 
nriona  diminution  of  fecundity  since  1889,  due  chieiQy  to  the  deliberate 
pnrattion  of  conception  and  the  destruction  of  foetal  life,  and  to 
{■thological  causes  consequent  upon  the  means  used  and  the  practices 
isTolveo.  In  addition  to  enumerating  the  causes  which  have  led  to 
iIm  decline  in  the  birth-rate,  the  Commission  tendered  certain  valuable 
toggestioiu  aa  to  the  best  means  of  counteracting  the  evil  influences  at 
wwk. 

It  would  have  been  interesting  to  have  compared  the  number  of 
births  to  married  women  of  specified  ages  at  regular  intervals  from 
the  date  when  the  birth-rate  firat  showed  marked  decline.  Unfortu- 
nstely,  the  information  is  not  available  for  the  different  states,  but  the 
fdbwing  figures,  relating  to  New  South  Wales,  possess  strong  interest. 
IVse  show  the  number  of  legitimate  births  and  the  birth-rate  per 
emt.  smong  manied  women  of  various  ages  at  each  of  the  four  decennial 
poiodB  1871,  1881,  1891,  and  1901. 


A|ntR«i>cfmHiM 

Blrth-nte  per  100  nurrlad  mtawa. 

IBTL 

WSi. 

m. 

mi. 

1S71. 

isn. 

1801. 

mr. 

7*1 
1,»0 
£.918 
I,t4l> 

s,m 

LOW 
m 

i.oge 

S,WS 
T,6M 
6,N6 
4,«0 
l.S« 

■00 

8,8« 

tl,S» 
B.fltl 

CM 

M'lE 
tl-M 

UTS 

n-so 

sses 

^ 

«                 SO 

„ 

, 

• 

iSo; 
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The  rAtes  in  1871  and  1881  were  prttcticklly  the  mum,  bat  at  all 
ages  there  waa  a  large  decline  between  1881  and  1691,  and  a^in 
between  1891  and  1901.  The  apparent  increaee  from  1891  to  IdOl 
among  women  aged  IK  and  under  20  is  due  to  the  incraMed  nnmber  oC 
ante-nuptiai  conceptions  in  1901  compaj«d  with  1891. 

Taking  tbe  women  of  child-bearing  age  (15  to  44)  at  eaoh  period,  Ui» 
birth-rate  ppr  100  married  women  wan  34-2fi  in  1871,  33-47  in  1881, 
20-70  in  1B91,  and  23-36  in  1901,  so  that  the  r«te«  for  1901  ahowad  »- 
decreaae  of  nearly  32  per  cent,  on  those  for  1871. 

AlthoDgh  like  information  cannot  be  given  for  the  other  statea,  the 
births  oompored  with  the  total  married  women  of  child-bearing  ages 
have  been  ascertained  for  some  of  the  statea  for  the  periods  1881, 


1891,  and  1901.  and 

were  as  follows:— 

SUkto. 

lesi. 

UBL 

un. 

New  South  Wale* 

33-«3 
8g-S4 
81-ffi 

31 -sa 

28-87 
M-77 
8B-77 
27-67 

23-S3 

Victoria    

23-86 
3fi'40 

Particulars  relating  to  iUegitimate  births  will  be  found  in  the  chapter 
headed  "  Social  Condition." 


The  followii^  teble  shows  the  total  number  of  deaths  and  the  rmta 
per  thousand  of  the  population  during  the  year  1903 : — 


DfsUu. 

IM»Ih-nl«. 

BUto. 

Hdw 

Faul« 

Total. 

lUlML    j  Fcnuba. 

TOUL 

0,426 
8,626 
3,951 
2,242 
1,629 
1,136 

7.069 
8.96B 
2,3B5 
1,700 
959 
980 

16,497 
18,698 
8,340 
3,951 

2,788 
2,116 

12-88 
1-I-2B 
lS-75 
12-07 
13  71 
12-31 

10-60 
11-54 
1037 
9-39 
7-lB 
11-40 

12-90 

12-24 

South  Anatnlia   

WMt«ni  AuBtrtlia  

1074 
12-60 

Commonwealth    

27,212 
4,M7 

20,081 
3,581 

47.293 
8,628 

13-26 
11-43 

10-78 
0-24 

10-40 

AiutralMia 

32,1M 

23,«62 

66,821 

12-93 

1061 

Jl-78 

The  death-rate  of  Aaitralia  is  much  below  that  of  any  of  the  EurtqWftD 
states,  and  is  steadily  declining.  Every  year  sers  on  advance  in  tbe 
sanitary  condition  of  the  people  in  the  large  centres  of  population,  and 
to  this  cause  may  be  ascnbed  the  greater  part  of  the  improrvement  la 
the  death-rate  shown  in  the  following  tables,  but  there  are  other  cauaei. 
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11>edediD8in  tii«  birth-rate  elaewh«reallnd«d  to  has  an  immediate  effect 
on  dw  death-rates.  In  ordioaty  yeara  about  30  per  cent  of  the  deatbs  - 
are  of  ehildrt»i  under  one  Tear,  and  the  deoUna  ia  the  birth-rate  from  ■ 
39  to  25  par  thooaand,  which  has  happened  during  the  last  thirte^ 
Jtan,  means  a  redacUon  of  over  1  per  ihonaand  in  the  death-rate. 

13ke  number  of  deaths  in  each  state  and  in  the  whole  of  Australasia, 
in  qainqnenninl  periods  from  1661  to  1900,  and  during  the  years 
1901-3,  ifl  ahown  in  the  following  table.  Of  the  Commonwealth  States, 
South  Anatralia  showed  the  lowest  death-rate  during  1903,  followed 
hy  Tasmania,  but  the  lowest  rate  for  Australasia  was  exhibited  by 
New  Zealand. 


•uu. 

ISM-SJ. 

laos-TO. 

1S7I-TS. 

IBTS-SO.  1881-st. 

isst-ao. 

— 

issr 

1001-a. 

Hf*  Sooth  WalM.. 

M,tfl 
MSI 

IQfita 
IflM 

H,Mt 

u.iae 
B.m 

UBS* 
1.711 

M.M0 

tO.T» 

1B.«T1 

s,a« 

8,080 

iS.lM     «,10I 

6I.S11     00.811 
I7J8*     »,781 

18,028  !  n.sis 
Aoo*     s.7oe 

8,S«       B,7»0 

71.*ST 
M.M8 
W,D10 
»,M1 

s.tn 

10.tS> 

78,801 

81.0M 

se.6ai 

s.m. 

io,m 

77,783 

SI,BS8 

a.BOK 

11.171 
11,018 
10.818 

«0,1M 
47,078 
1S,!»T 
1B,S>0 
8.180 
5,gM 

tatkAoMnHk    .. 
tumuiM.  

SnZmhM     .... 

mfiM 

10.001 

1S9.1« 
l.,SM 

1«,»74 
»,iS4 

i9i,7ao 

»,0J» 

tiT,n7 

J!B,7« 

K1.M7 

SS,SI6 

m.ui  1 111,701 

»S,I6I     M,6a7 

Aotalulk     .. 

116.967 

l3^s)« 

mat 

iaT,s2B  \m.su 

Me.07S 

sam 

»»,SMl«e,£8S 

The  average  death-rates  per  thousand  of  the  population  of  each  state 
for  the  periods  shown  in  the  above  table  are  given  below,  but  the  state- 
nieDt  does  not  aSbrd  a  just  eomparison  between  them  as  no  account  is 
tsken  of  the  ages  of  the  people  : — 


StM. 

1.^ 

1888-70.1871-711. 

1876-80. 

1881-81. 

1886-90. 

1891-96. 

isoa- 

1901-S. 

NWBMth  WalM 

18-St 

u-ot 

UD8 

ie«> 

U-88 

18«. 

11-80 

11^ 

1174 

ncfcilE 

16« 

H-OB 

10-07 

14-04 

1B«* 

1316 

t—il-J   

n-08 

18-07 

17-04 

ie-« 

10-10 

IBtl 

i«ea 

18-51 

18-08 

koaAotnOia  . 

»-70 

lS-01 

16-88 

14-00 

1471 

U'U 

1817 

11-91 

11-87 

VoMniAiirtnlla 

J6-7* 

la-w 

le-os 

14-K 

171» 

W97 

IB'St 

16-84 

I8-I9 

*-^    

«■» 

M-09 

i8e4 

10-SJ 

18-00 

liia 

18-80 

18-4» 

11-00 

a«Mmwmim 

■  17-01 

IMi 

■  18-8* 

ii-n 

18-00 

M-79 

!»-« 

it-n 

li-H 

(oZtted     .... 

U-H 

ISDt 

rns 

11-88 

ID«I 

0-88 

1014 

9-68 

lO-M 

i.W^    .. 

ie-71 

,  u-ei 

16-M 

U'04 

U-78 

.13-00 

18-78 

1i40 

:  ii-w^ 

iSa 
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If  this  table  be  compared  with  th&t  showing  the  birth-r&tee,  it  will  be 
obMFved  that  the  experience  of  AuBtralasia  corresponds  wi^  that  <if 
other  countries,  viz.,  that  a  low  birth-nte  and  a  tow  death-rate  acc<Mnpany 
each  other,  so  that  although  the  birth-rate  has  been  declining  it  has 
had  an  effect  in  reducing  the  death-rate,  as  indicated  on  the  preceding 
page,  and  the  balance  in  favour  of  births  has  not  been  rwlaoed  bo 
much  as  it  might  hare  been.  From  the  next  table,  which  shows  the 
mean  natural  increase  in  variona  fotvigii  countries  during  the  decennuLl 
period  1893-1902,  and  for  Australaaia  and  the  United  Kingdom  during 
the  period  1894-1903,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  case  of  Australasia  is 
mach  better  than  that  of  any  of  the  countries  of  the  United  Kingdom  or 
Europe,  for  notwithstanding  that  the  birth-rate  of  these  countries  in 
some  cases  is  higher,  the  death-rate  is  so  much  higher  as'to  mora  than 
outweigh  anjr  adrantage  in  that  respect 


ComliT. 

Blrth-nt& 

JKuMiolBlrthl 

New  South  WalM 

28-20 
iW-39 
20-81 
26-66 
29-30 
28-94 

11-87 
13-43 
12-31 
11-88 
]4-e4 
11-97 

IC-33 

27-74 
2816 

lS-63 
9-87 

15-21 

27-47 

12-08 

England  and  Wale*  

2g-is 

2975 
2314 

17-21 
17-78 
18-03 

11-91 

United  Kingdom 

28 -M 

17-37 

11-18 

30-21 
29-79 
26'Sa 
36-93 

39 -ai 

2817 
3S'R8 
38-82 
32- 1« 
38-» 
22-00 
34-34 

le-ss 

1&-42 
lS-97 
2B-«I 
28-21 
18-43 
21-47 
22-06 
17-45 
18-09 
30-90 
23-37 

Sweden  

Prowa 

10-87 

In  regard  to  the  above  table  it  must  be  stated  that,  had  the  Bgures 
of  any  ot  the  last  five  years  been  taken  as  the  basis  of  comparison. 
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the  ffua  by  nfttural  iacrmse  in  Australaaia  wonld  have  been  below 
tbit  of  aoote  Eonqwan  oonntries,  whsre  the  deolina  in  the  birth-rate, 
alUu»g^  diatinctljr  evident,  has  not  been  so  great  as  in  Australasia. 

Index  of  Mortalitt. 

So  &r  conuderatiou  has  only  been  given  to  the  actn&l  death-rates  as 
tbey  are  obtained  \>y  taking  the  proportion  which  the  number  of  deaths 
ban  to  Uie  number  of  inhabitants.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that 
the  death-mte  of  a  country  is  affected  by  more  than  the  salubrity  of  its 
dimtt<^  the  decree  of  perfection  to  which  the  sanitary  condition  of  its 
aldtt  and  towns  and  villages  has  been  brought,  and  the  nature  of  the 
iiidiulrial  puranits  of  its  people.  It  is  known  that  the  ages  of  the 
per^le  oonaiderably  affect  the  death-rate  of  a  country ;  that,  for  instance, 
ooe  which  has  a  large  proportion  of  young  people  will,  other  things 
bong  eqnal,  have  a  lower  death-rate  than  another  which  has  a  com- 
jivatively  large  proportion  of  old  persons ;  and  it  is  this  fact  that  statistical 
somce  now  seeks  to  take  into  account  in  establishing  the  rates  of 
nwlality  of  the  various  countries  of  the  world.  In  order  to  have  a 
comparison  of  the  mortality  of  the  principal  countries  on  a  uniform 
bus,  the  International  Statistical  Institute,  in  its  1895  session,  held  at 
Berne,  decided  to  recommend  the  population  of  Sweden,  in  live  age- 
groQpa,a8  ascertained  at  the  census  of  1890,  as  the  standard  population, 
\ff  which  the  index  of  mortality  should  be  calculated.  Applying  the 
a>eSciait  of  mortality  in  each  age-group  in  the  Commonwealth  and 
Sift  Zeatand  to  the  age  constitution  of  the  standard  population,  the 
"  index  of  mortality,"  as  distinguished  from  the  actual  "  death-rate,"  is 
ibond  OS  given  below  for  the  year  1903.  How  gready  the  ages  of  the 
people  of  a  country  affect  its  mortality  will  be  evident  from  the  fact 
llitt  whereas  in  1903  the  death-rate  in  Victoria  was  higher  than  in 
Qneeniland,  the  index  of  mortality  was  lower,  and  while  the  death-rates 
fsoged  from  10-40  in  New  Zealand  to  12-90  in  Yictoria,  a  difference  of 
floly  2-50  per  thousand,  the  inde;tes  of  mortality  showed  a  range  of 
358, namely,  from  12'64  in  New  ZeaUnd  to  1622  in  Queensland. 

BUIa.  190*. 

New  SoDth  Wales  15-06 

Victoria IS-SS 

Qneaaslaod  16-22 

Sontli  Aoitndia  13-89 

Western  Anabalia _ 19*76 

Tasmania H-86 

Commonwealtii    - 16-24 

NewZeaUod 12-M 

AnatralsaiB  14-74 


.»«4 
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■  Aon  jlt  Dsuh.  , 

A  dfltftiled  stateimntof  tbe  RgM  at  death  of  tba  males  who  died 
during  tha  yoMr  1903  in  tbe  varieiu  itstes  ia  givao  below.  Tbe 
figorea  for  South  Australia  in  this  and  subsequent  detailed  tables  reU/e 
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Similar  information  reapecting  the  deaths  of  females  in  1903  is  giren 
a  the  following  table  : 
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Tba  ages  of  tha  people  were  ascertaioeti  &t  the  census  of  March, 
1901,  and  a  compariecfn  of  the  forc^iug  figures  with  the  numbers 
Gnng  at  each  age  ctm  now  be  made.  ITsing  the  same  age  groups 
*•  ^  tiie  index  of  mortality  given  on  page  lti3,  the  following 
ates  are  obtained.  For  age  0  (ujnler  1  year)  the  number  of  births 
daring  the  year  has  been  used  in  place  of  figures  deduced  from  the 
census  resnltA  : — 


Death*  In  (Mh  Ac*  Qroap  pH  1,000  U*Uw. 
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t  nvoally  showB  a  much  more  favourable  rftte  than  any  ot  the 
otbv  BtatM  ot  the  CommoDwealth,  and  especially  as  regards  children 
■ti4er  1  yew  of  age  ;  but  in  1903  a  severe  epidemic  of  whooping  oough 
VKlnti  the  ialaad,'Mid  as  a  ooosequenoe  the  death-rat«  of  <^ildrea  under 
1 7«H  rose  trom  79-96  in  1902,  to  11L03  ia  1903.    During  last  yeW 


as  riFAL  BTATianOB. 

South  AoBtnlia  showed  mnch  the  loweet  rate  in  AnBtralu,  bat  -wma 
stiU  unable  to  compare  with  New  Zealaod,  where  the  ratei  in  ench  age 
groap  were  lower  than  in  any  of  the  Commonwealth  states. 


Infaktile  Mortality. 

The  mortality  of  infanta  under  1  year  of  age  may  be  i 
accurately  by  comparing  the  deaths  with  the  number  of  births  ;  thia 
is  a  most  sensitive  and  reliable  teiit  of  the  healthiness  and  suutary 
condition  of  a  country,  since  at  this  early  &ge  children  are  moat 
susceptible  to  the  attacks  of  disease.  The  following  table  shows  for 
each  state  the  number  of  deaths  of  childrmi  under  1  year  of  ag«^  suut 
the  rate  per  1,000  births,  since  1670,  arrauged  in  five-year  periods : — 


Steto. 

1871-7,.  |lS7«<.|  !«,-».  |«»^|«l-«. 

ies«-UDO.I  uin-a. 

DSATHK  under  1  YB»r. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria    

11,03s 
1S.991 
3,696 
5,738 

1,M0 

14,626 
lfl,8«6 
6.068 
6,6  IS 

1,830 

19,709 
17,043 
6,782 

7,694 

2,331 

21,686 
22,682 
8.339 
5,593 
939 

21,930 
30,221 
7,496 

20,819 
17.299 
7.337 
6,266 
3.488 
2,284 

12,049 
S,«4« 

Wertwm  Anrtralia 

;« 

iom 

88.931 
6.390 

43,806 
8,432 

63,409 
8,733 

61,476 
7,984 

68,643 
8,006 

66^493 
7,578 

31,«7 

4S,321 

62,337 

62,142 

69,400 

66,648 

64,071 

86,672 

Rats  per  1,000  Birtlu. 

N«w  South  Wales 

103'U  1  114-SS 
134 -fiS  1  119-ST 
IK  82  1  13602 
158-20  '■  140-70 

l6i-87  !  106-61 

123-98 
121-61 
137-46 
134-13 

108-73 

114-64 
131-06 
118-87 
106-13 
109-16 
102-78 

111-00 
111-81 
108-88 

98  67 
130-06 

94-36 

113-40 

iii-sg 

103  39 
111-97 
166  73 
97-69 

107-89 

South  Autralia 

WMtem  Atutralia 

Taunania 

96  69 
137-66 
93-01 

119-47  1  120-60 
106-69  1   96-eO 

123-48 
90-61 

117-61 
84-23 

107-96 
87-67 

11236 
80-08 

103-98 

AnstraUaia 

118-09  1 116-63 

118-88' 113-71 

■»■« 

107-23 

W-61 

The  infantile  mortality  of  New  Sontb  Wales  baa  not  shown  great 
floetuations  during  the  thirty-three  years  included  in  the  foregcring  tablet. 
The  highest  death-rate  was  in  the  five  years  1881-8S.  The  mortality  at 
the  end  of  the  period,  namrlv  107-89  per  1,000  was  slightly  gi««ter 
tku  in  1871-7S,  when  it  stood  at  103  68. 
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Themte  for  Yictoru  has  uoaibly  dedined  ainoe  1890,  and  from 
being  unoogat  the  higheat  in  Australia  it  has  fallen  below  that  of  any 
of  the  contmeata!  states. 

The  QaeeDsland  rates  hare  cooeidBrably  ioaproved  aince  1S85,  aa  also 
have  those  of  Sonth  Anatralia.  The  infantile  mortality  of  Weatem 
Anatralia  is  alill  very  high,  which  is  aocoantod  for  by  the  difficulty  of 
i4)taimDg  fresh  milk  on  some  of  the  gold-fields,  and  the  deamess  of 
artificial  fooda  is  the  same  districts. 

Ilie  infantile  mortality  of  Tasmania  baa  always  been  very  Cavonrable, 
and  the  range  in  the  table  just  given  is  from  93-01  per  1,000  in  1901-3 
to  108-75  in  the  period  1881-85. 

New  Zealand  also  stands  out  most  favourably,  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
■ny  couDbry  in  the  world  can  show  a  more  favourableinfantile  mortality 
than  this  Oalony. 

The  retuma  exhibit  an  infantile  mortality  in  South  Australia  in 
1871-75  of  168-2  per  thousand  births,  and  in  sul^eqaenb  periods  the 
rate  was  also  very  high.  There  was  notliing  in  the  condition  of  South 
Australia  to  warrant  so  high  a  death-rate,  and  there  is  reason  to 
tnppoae  that  the  high  average  rate  was  attributable  to  incorrectness  in 
registration,  the  deaths  of  many  children  one  year  old  beiog  wrongly 
iadaded  by  the  registering  officers  with  those  under  1  year. 

A  striking  feature  in  the  records  of  infantile  mortality  is  the  wide 
nianrin  between  the  death-rat«s  of  legitimate  and  illegitimate  children. 
In  New  South  Wales,  for  the  nine  years  1895-1903,  the  infantile 
mortality  rate  of  legitimates  was  98-56  per  1,000  legitimate  births, 
while  for  illegitimates  the  corresponding  figure  was  276-62  per 
1,000  ill^timate  births.  The  reoords  for  each  year  since  1895  were 
H  fallows : — 
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1901 

35,168 

3,213 

91-37 

2.712 

716 

264«l 

8.43« 

2.497 

716 

inn 

33,SS3 

3,318 

2.413 

6fil 

26979 

Totri  ... 

311,264 

30.677 

98-66 

22.768 

6,298 

276-62 

From  these  figures  it  woald  appear  ih&t  a  child  bom  in  wedlock  bat 
aeariy  three  times  as  mnch  chance  of  surviTing  twelve  months  as  the 
in^itimato. 
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Cattbeb  or  DuTH. 
The  system  of  clasaifyinff  the  causes  of  death  adQpt«d  in  Aiutraln«W 
ia  that  arranged  by  Dr.  William  Ogle  on  the  haais  of  the  oId«r  syBten) 
of  Dr.  WilUiuQ  Fair,  his  pndecessor  as  Saperiateadeut  of  the  Statutlckl 
Department  of  the  BegUtrar-Oenend's  Office,  Eogland.  Uoder  thia 
daasitication  deaths  are  divided  into  eight  claaaee,  namely,  deatba  from 
specific  febrile  or  symotic  diseases,  from  pansitic  dlaeaaee,  from  dietetic 
diseases,  from  conatitationat  diseases,  from  dev^pmental  diasaaea,  from 
loeal  diseases,  from  violenoe,  and  from  iU-defiued  or  aospecified  canaeB. 
Tbe  following  vera  the  assigned  caoses  of  dasth  of  the  55,743  pwsona 
who  died  in  Australasia  during  1903  : — 
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OiHnpftriiig  the  fignrM  (rf  the  totftl  deaths  in  eaob  olaas  and  order  with 
the  popnlation,  the  following  resalts  are  obtaiaed.  The  tigtires  repreaent 
Ae  BDmber  of  deaths  per  100,000  living  based  on  the  experience  of  the 
fl**  yeara  ended  -with  1003. 
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211-68 
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168-32 
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3-14 
3-94 
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026-41 
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07S-14 

ridMa»- 

lW-88 
2-81 
18-76 
1-62 

33-82 
1-69 
4-06 
0-40 

Othw  dtMths  from  Tiolence 

i-04 

127-76 

SS-M 

6B-W 

46-92 

n»na<»i.i     

1,313-46 

1,061-10 

1,188-92 

Ijo  TITAL  STATISTICS. 

Specific  Febrile  ok  Ztmotic  Diseabbs. 

The  deaths  from  specific  febrile  or  symotic  diseases  in  the  Common- 
wealth during  1903  numbered  5,347j  and  in  New  Zealand  916,  repre- 
senting 13-67  and  11-17  deaths  rcapectively  per  10,000  of  the  popal»- 
tion,  the  rate  for  Anetralasta  being  13-23.  Under  thisclBsaare  included* 
the  highly  infectious  diseasea — measles,  scarlet  fever,  whooping-con^b, 
and  diphtheria — which  are  especiaUy  fatal  to  children  ;  diarrbflea] 
diseases,  chiefly  fatal  to  persons  at  the  extremes  of  life  ;  and  typhoid 
(enteric)  fever,  the  death-rate  from  which  at  times  is  very  high. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  compare  the  fatality  of  these  diseases  in 
the  various  states  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  oases  occurring, 
bnt  nnfoitunately  the  necessary  information  is  lacking.  In  some 
of  the  states  legal  enactments  provide  for  the  notification  of  infections 
diseases,  but  they  are  not  rigidly  enforced,  and  doubtless  many  cases 
escape  notice. 

In  New  South  Wales,  since  the  beginning  ol  1898,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1896,  notification  of  the  three  di«e« sen 
scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  and  typhoid  has  been  compulsory,  and  careful 
record  has  been  kept  of  the  number  of  cases  and  deaths.  Hie 
following  table  shows  the  number  of  cases  notified  in  the  metrcqioliB 
during  the  six  years  1898  to  1903,  and  the  fatality  per  cent ; — 
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The  average  annual  experience  of  Loudon  during  t^e  ten  years 
1891-1900  U  also  given. 
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MuaLBS. 

HeMlsB,  which  ia  m&inlj  a  children's  disease,  wsa  th«  cause  in  190S 
of  Ae  deaths  of  89  pereoos  in  the  Commonvraalth  and  113  .in  Keir 
Zaniaiid  eqoal  to  rates  of  0-23  and  1-74  per  10,000  living,  the  rate  (or 
Awtmlana  being  0-49.  The  disease  -waa  epidemic  in  New  Zealand, 
■ad  to  a  lesser  ext«nt  in  Queensland.  The  following  tables  show  the 
nunber  of  deatiu  in  each  state  from  this  disease,  and  the  death-rate 
per  10,000  living,  in  fivfr-year  periods  since  1870,  and  for  the  years 
1901-3:— 
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Ndhbib  of  Deatba. 


H«w  Soath  Wales 
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DK4TB-IUTB  per  10,000  living. 


Mew  South  Wales 

*-73 
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0-94 
0-66 
0'3S 
0-13 
0-07 
0-06 

0-47 
0-81 
0-70 
1-63 
8-19 
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SMth  Australia... 
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With  regurd  to  the  diseases  vjiich.  .axe  almost  solely  confined  to 
children,  the  rates  would  of  course  )m  more  ftocuntely  stated  if  the 
deMha  wei««omntred  with  the  chUdrUt  livingcrf  like  s^ee.  HoRflWir 
tsling  them  as  Utej  appear,  ,it  wiU  be  eeeti  that  measles  has  heso  noro." 
pravaleut  einoe  1891  than  during  the  preoedbig  fifteen  7eara,  and  Hi 
eaema  to  have  'heed  most  common  in  Uie  firat  three  statM  shown  in  tbty 
table.  la  1902  there  were  246  deaths  from  this  disease  in  South  A«s-/ 
tnJia,  which  accounts  for  ^e  high  rate  ehown  for  the  period  1901-^. 
Althongh  the  disease  is  in  evidence  ev^y  year,  it  usually  occurs  as  sb 
epidemic,  and,  according  to  the  records,  the  outbreaks  occur  with  more 
or  lees  r^^huity  and  severity  about  every  five  years.  Measles  warn 
epidemic  in  nearly  all  the  states  JB  1875  (when  the  attack  was  very 
severe),  i&  1880,  in  1884  (when  Western  Australia  suffered  heavily) 
in  1889,  in  1893,  in  1898,  and  in  1899. 


SCARLBT  FkTER 

The  deat^  from  scarlet  fever  donng  1903  ia  the  Coamumwesltli 
numbered  193,  and  in  New  Zealand  131,  giving  a  death-rafce  i^  0-lS 
and  160  respectively  per  10,000  living,  the  rate  for  Australasia  being 
0'68.  In  the  table  below  are  shown  the  number  of  deaths  and  the 
death-rates  in  each  state  arranged  quinqaennially  since  1870 : — 
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0-85 

0-43 

0-38 
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Th«  nte  of  mortality  from  scarlet  fever  for  the  first  ten  years  shown 
in  the  taUe  Traa  much  higher  than  that  iciorded  for  measles,  but,  in 
ipite  of  the  highly  infectious  nature  ajad  tjiffionltj  of  isolation  of  the 
fotner  diseftse,  the  death-rate  has  aince  been  consistently  lower  than 
thu  irf  the  latter.  From  1871  to  1880  the  rate  of  mortality  from 
Kufat  fever  vraa  high,  but  during  the  next  five  years  a  greut  decrease 
•w  manifested,  and  later  there  was  a  further  decline,  while  during  the 
thfse  qninquennial  periods  ending  1900  the  rate  vas  practically 
raeatut,  but  with  a  tendency  to  rise  in  Victoria,  Queenshknd,  and 
Tnmsaia.  Since  1900,  the  rate  has  fallen  in  Victoria,  Queensland, 
ud  South  Australia,  but  has  risen  in  the  other  states,  the  general  rate 
fnrthe  Commoawealth  being  0-28.  In  1903  the  disease  was  epidemic 
a  New  Zealand,  and  to  a  mihl  extent  in  Sew  South  Wales.  In  Victoria 
As  extremely  high  rate  for  1876-80  was  caused  by  a  very  virulent 
oitbreak  of  ^e  iSsease  in  1876,  and  in  Tasmania  an  outbreak  in  1877 
lugely  increased  the  rate  ;  in  fact,  during  the  three  years  1875,  1876, 
■nd  1877  all  the  states  were  more  or  less  affected  by  an  epidemic  of 
K&riet  fever.  In  Queensland  the  disease  has  never  be^  very  prevalent, 
nd  in  Western  Australia  it  is  virtually  unknown. 
Weoopiua-cooGH. 
"i^Kn  were  483  deaths  in  the  Commonwealth  from  this  disease 
dariiigldOS,  equal  to  a  rate  of  1 -23  per  10,000  living.  laXewZeaknd 
tile  deaths  numbered  204,  showing  a  rate  of  2-49. 

A  curious  fact  in  connection  with  whooping-cough,  the  third  of  the 
[faaiui  of  infancy  and  childhood,  is  that  the  mortality  resulting  from 
■tis  higher  in  the  case  of  girls  than  of  boys.  During  1903  whooping- 
Wgh  was  responsible  for  697  deaths  in  Australasia  (332  m^es  and  36& 
fcmska),  equal  to  1-47  deaths  per  10,000  of  the  population, the  male 
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rate  being  1-34  and  the  female  1-62.    The  table  below  shows  the  nnmber 
of  deaths  and  the  death-rates  in  each  state  since  1870  : — 


isn-TL    ixt-aa.    issi-ssi.     isne-aa 


1B91-St.  I 


isat-itoe.!  iMU->. 


NcniBtH  of  Dealhi. 


Nbw  South  W»Ie« 

1,053 
117 
181 

676 
921 
!'J8 
211 
nil. 
84 

632 
701 
184 
341 
19 
69 

079 
691 
306 
263 
6S 
89 

1,IS7 
SSI 
381 
279 

R7 
79 

947 

706 

SoDthAuilralia... 
Weitern  Austral  ia 

281         137 

80           78 

CommoDWMlth 
KewZeakod. 

'iHi 

'-Z 

i.asa 

692 

2,393 
443 

2,804 
7S2 

2,331 
245 

'S! 



2,670 

2.528 

2,836 

3,S66 

2.676 

i.a!7 

Death-mw  per  10,000  Uvioj 

Kaw  South  Walei 

■2-76 
1-63 
1-86 

IS 

1-94 
1-74 
0-00 
l-M 

160 
1-47 
1-37 
2'32 
1-21 

1-89 
1-31 
1-09 
1-70 
312 
1-30 

1-93 
1-46 
1-84 
1-68 
1-71 
1-06 

1-44 

084 
1-94 

rai 
i-oa 

1-06 

i-« 

W«>teniAurtrslia 

1-36 

1-27 

WBwZe»Und 

'3'76 

^2-02 
2-78 

1-57 
2-23 

1-63 
1-47 

1-66 
2-28 

1-28 
0-67 

1-42 
1-34 

Ai»tr.l>>ia... 

2-15 

1-68 

■«. 

1-78 

1-18 

1-39 

The  death-rate  from  whooping-cough,  which  has  never  been  remarkably 
high,  declined  after  the  second  quinquennium  (1876-80),  and  thence- 
forward remained  fairly  constant  during  the  next  fifteen  years-  The 
returns  show  an  especially  gratifying  decrease  since  1895,  considering 
that  the  disease  was  mildly  epidemic  during  1896-1900.  Dnring  the 
period  1901-3,  whooping-cough  was  more  or  leas  epidemic,  and  the 
rmtes  both  for  the  Commonwealth  and  New  Zealand  showed  an  increase 
over  the  preceding  quinquennium.  In  1903  there  were  304  deaths  in 
New  Zealand  from  this  cause.  Generally  npeaking,  whix^ng-congh 
mems  to  have  been  most  prevalent  in  New  South  Wales,  South 
Anstralia,  and  New  Zealand  ;  bnt  it  is  gradually  decreasing  in  theae 
etat«s,  and,  in  fact,  throughout  Australasia,  with  the  single  exception 
of  Queensland,  where,  until  1900,  the  tendency  was  towards  an  increase. 
On  the  whole,  the  rates  up  to  the  year  1890  were  very  even  amongat 
themselves  in  all  the  states.  In  Western  Australia  the  rate  roae 
regularly  to  a  maximum  during  1886-90 — a  very  severe  epidemic 
being  experienced  in  1866 — and  then  declined. 
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DiPHTHEKIA. 


Diphtheria,  the  last  of  the  febrile  diseases  mentioned  which  mamly 
«ftct  children,  caused,  in  1903,  a  total  of  363  deaths,  equal  to  a  rate  of 
0-77  per  10,000  persons  living.  Of  thia  number  3iO  deaths  occurred  in, 
the  OimmoDwealth,  and  23  in  New  Zealand,  the  death-rates  being  0-87 
and  0-28  respectively,  In  the  following  table  are  shown  the  number  of 
deaths  and  the  death-rates  in  each  state  since  1870  ; — 


1881-86.      18Sa-M>. 


Il-H.      ISQO-ISOa 


NcTUDBK  of  Deaths. 


KavSoDthWalM 

Vietari. 

QM^isIud 

1,6(» 
246 
379 

m 

1,109 
1,431 
170 
829 
U 
32S 

1,005 
681 
224 
387 
28 
96 

1.326 

j,ea5 

630 

S70 
19 
1S2 

1,758 
994 
651 
613 
3S 
208 

564 
692 
273 
153 
79 
05 

339 
3S1 

&nth  Amtnlia  . 
W«il«i,An«tr»li« 
T-iUMii. 

67 
36 

28 

CoDDiotiirealth 
StwZtalaad 

■SM 

3,379 
310 

2,421 
625 

4.611   ■ 
642 

577 

2,046 

289 

948 
121 

3.696 

2,916 

6,053 

4,6M 

2,335 

1,069 

DaATK-BATB  per  10,000  Uring. 

V«r  Booth  Wales 

Vidoris  

QHntbnd 

3-43 
3-83 

335 
3-48 
1-66 
272 
0-79 
6-05 

1-43 
1'66 
263 
1-78 
1-57 

2'6e 

3M 
2-93 
3-69 
091 
2-66 

2-oa 

170 
2-66 
308 
1-14 
2-75 

0'89 
1-50 
1-17 
0-86 
1-01 
0-79 

0-81 
0-97 

SMthAortnlia.... 

0-62 
0  59 

Kn  Zealand 

•'4-32 

3-27 
1-48 
21« 

1-96 
1'9S 

-ro6- 

3-07 
1-80 

2-43 
1-75 

113 
079 

0-82 
0-61 

2-86 

232 

iin 

0-77 

1^  present  rates  for  diphtheria,  as  compared  with  those  of  twenty  or 
nrenty-five  jeara  ago,  show  a  decrease.  The  decline,  however,  has  been 
br  no  means  regular,  owing  to  the  fact  that  this  disease,  in  common 
«ith  the  others  affecting  children,  sometimes  occurs  as  an  epidemic. 
Aas  the  increase  in  the  rates  during  1686-90  over  those  prevailing  in 
the  previoos  five  years  was  due  to  an  epidemic  in  nearly  all  the  pro- 
tiDces  in  1890. 

de  decreased  mortality  in  Australia  during  the  last  twenty-five 
jmn,  from  the  four  diseases  just  mentioned,  together  with  croup, 
nfresenta  a  gain  of  about  10  children  to  the  population  in  every  10,000 
pefsoos  living.  This  improvement  is  very  gratifying,  since  it  may  be 
tales  that  cases  of  these  diseases,  which  are  particularly  liable  to  be 
sttcnded  with  dangerous  afber-effects  in  the  shape  of  lung  and  other 
local  troubles,  are  not  so  numerous,  and  that  in  conaeijuence  the  general 
Wth  of  the  people  is  better. 
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Cbocp, 


Croup,  although  classed  as  a  disease  of  the  respiratory  Rystem,  was  for- 
merly classified  with  the  zymotic  diseaapH,  and  is  included  here  on  account 
of  its  similarity  to  diphtheria,  acd  the  confusion  which  often  ariaea 
between  them,  and  of  the  deaths  set  down  to  a  combination  of  both- 
It  is  a  disease  that  may  be  said  to  afiect  children  only,  and  in  1903 
caused  63  deaths  in  the  Commonwealth  aud  17  in  New  Zeotond,  equal 
to  rates  of  0-16  and  021  per  10,000  of  the  population,  the  rst«  for 
Australasia  being  0'17.  In  the  subsequent  table  are  shown  the  number 
of  deaths  and  the  death-rate  in  each  state  since  1870  : — 

StoU.  1S71-TS.      tSTS-BD.      U81-8S,  I  UBS-OO.      IWI-Vfi.     UaS-lBOt.     Um-S. 


NiTHBEB  of  Deatbs. 


New  SoDtb  Walw 

647 
273 
258 

""so 

96S 
1,2B0 
324 
330 
24 
76 

971 
795 
483 
443 
31 
113 

951 
1,209 
382 
J92 
4fi 
112 

883 
456 
239 
145 
B4 
101 

278 
199 
103 
45 
20 
29 

83 

South  Aurtralia  ... 
Wertom  AoBtrJia 

15 
S 

Comnioiiwealth... 

•281 

2,972 

277 

2,836 
334 

2,891 
340 

680 
186 
866' 

'£ 

3.3*9 

3,170 

3.231 

« 

Dbath-ratb  per  10,000  living. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

'Qneenalsod   

South  AuBtralJa  . . . 
Weatem  Australia 

Tumania  

CammoD  wealth . . . 

New  Zealand    

Austmlaeia  ... 


o-so 

0-18 
0-lS 
0-14 

0-m 

013 
017 

0-25 


Generally  speaking,  deaths  from  this  disease  show  a  steady  and 
consistent  fall  from  the  earliest  period,  although  in  some  of  the  stMes, 
especially  Victoria  and  South  Australia,  the  rates  fluctuate  slightly. 
The  greatest  decline  has  taken  place  in  New  South  Wales,  VictMTo, 
Queensland,  and  9outh  Australia,  until  at  the  present  time  croap  is 
about  equally  prevalent  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  In  New 
Zealand  the  rate  is  somewhat  higher  than  in  Australia,  hut  is  cott- 
siderably  lower  than  in  any  preceding  period.  Tf  croup  and  diphtheria 
he  taken  together,  as  they  usually  are,  it  will  be  found  tiiat  Uie  rate* 
in  the  Commonwealth  generally  have  declined  to  the  extent  rf  ovat 
S  per  10,000  during  the  last  twenty-seven  years. 
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DlABRH<ZAL  DlaXABCS. 

Kurhoeal  diseases,  comprising  cholera,  diarrhtBa,  and  dysentery,  carry 
off  mostly  young  childranond  old  persons.  In  ld03  these  diseases  mtre 
btal  to  1,795  peraons  in  the  Commonwealth  and  184  in  New  Zeahmd, 
etjoal  to  death-rates  of  4-59  and  2-24  respectively  per  10,000  living, 
toe  rate  for  Anstralosia  being  4-18.  The  number  of  deaths  and  the 
death-rates  in  each  state  in  quinquennial  periods  isince  1870,  are  shown 
below. 


isn-TE.     laro^.     isn-ss.     isasMi     i 


NuHBEa  of  Deaths. 


B«w  Sonth  WalM 

1,S1S 
1,628 

3,913 
S,OM 
2,4«ff 
1.620 
140 
612 

4,776 
4,S8S 
3,833 
2.105 
106 
474 

4,323 
5,4S9 
2,865 
1,388 
251 
605 

3,794 
8,290 
2.128 
1,079 
323 
354 

3.822 
B,679 
1.779 

1,206 
794 
309 

1,777 

WcaUni  AuFtnli* 

6IS 
353 

NewZealwd   

»i,m 

13,6«> 
2,375 

ie,17» 
1,879 

14.921 
1,78» 

10,966 
1,2S0 

lft388 
1.363 

6,17* 
5S8 

AnttnlHu  ... 

116,035 

18,058 

18,710 

12.246 

11.751 

8,770 

Dkath-katb 

per  10,000  liviog 

K«r  South  Wales 
Vielona.. 

22-56 

is-es 

11-62 
1218 
2415 
1339 
10<ll 
9-41 

11-34 
10-23 
28-46 
14-32 
6-73 
775 

8-34 
10-42 
15  86 

8-99 
12-03 

8-83 

6  32 
5  63 
10-25 
0-49 
0-71 
468 

6-53 
4-49 
7  62 
6-87 
10-20 
3-72 

4-24 

Qi^nilwid  

SMlhAnrtnlJa  .. 
Wwteni  Australia 

674 

4-78 
5-77 

Commonwealth... 
SewZealud   

•  i2'aj 

1321 
1113 

13  <« 

7-08 

10-16 
5-93 

6-68 
3-87 

871 
371 

4-47 
250 

Anstralawa  ... 



1286 

12-02 

9-44 

613 

5  38 

4-13 

"  Faarymn,  18Ta-T&. 
The  high  death-rat«a  of  earlier  years  are  not  surprising,  and  may  be 
Ueribed  to  the  hard  fare  and  expesnre  incidental  to  the  development  ot 
the  pastoral  and  mining  industries.  This  will  be  evident  from  a  oom- 
ptrison  of  the  present  rates  in  Queensland,  South  Australia,  and  New 
SoQth  Wales  with  those  of  former  periods.  In  all  the  states  there  ha« 
been  a  marked  improvement  during  the  last  twenty-three  years.  The 
nuat  noticeable  improvement  has  occurred  in  Queensland,  where  the  rate 
bw  declined  from  2415  to674.  That  temperature  and  climate  h»ve  an 
dect  on  the  death-mtes  from  these  diseases  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
they  are  much  more  prevalent  and  more  fatal  in  summer  than  in  any 
other  season  of  the  year,  and   that  in  Tasmania  and   New  Zealand, 
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wliere  the  climate  in  mild  and  j^nial,  the  rates  rto  much  lower  than 
in  Queensland  and  Western  Austmlia,  where  the  climate  is  veiy  warm, 
and  in  some  parts  tropical,  while  the  other  states,  whose  climates  are 
fairly  temperate,  show  rates  between  the  two  extremes. 

The  decline  in  the  number  oi  deaths  from  diarrhtea  may  he  in  part 
due  to  the  fact  that  of  late  years  more  skilfid  diagnosis  in  some  cases 
makes  possible  the  ascription  of  death  to  ailments  of  which  diarrhoea 
may  be  only  a  symptom 

Typhoid  (Ehtbric)  Fever. 

Seeing  that  typhoid  is  entirely  a  filth  disease,  the  poison  of  which  is 
propagated  by  sewage,  and  that  it  yields  readily  to  sanitary  precautions, 
it  is  a  matter  of  very  great  regret  that  the'  annual  mortality,  although 
steadily  declining,  should  still  be  so  heavy-  In  1903  typhoid  was 
responsible  for  1,145  deaths  in  the  Commonwealth  and  61  in  New 
Zqiland,  the  death  rates  being  2-93  and  074  respectively  per  10,000 
living.  The  rate  for  Australasia  was  2-59  per  10,000  of  the  population, 
as  against  the  English  rate  of  1-55  for  the  year  1901.  The  table 
below  shows  the  number  gf  deaths  from  this  disease,  and  the  death  rate 
in  each  state,  arranged  in  five-year  periods  since  1870  : — 

BUtc  lSTI-7d.    UTS-SO.    ISBl-W.    ISSS-IW.    Uai-«G.  ISSS-IKKI.     1901-S. 


NUHDBR  of  Deatha 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria    

Qoe^sland  

1,799 
372 
'iM 

1,722 

2,174 

020 

446 

"iw 

2,1.12 

2.364 

1,30.1 

632 

2.307 
3,209 
990 
566 
fi9 
401 

1,533 
1,571 
513 
869 
GOO 
230 

1,968 
1,722 
747 
013 
1,370 
2SI 

1,042 
637 
470 

Zl» 

433 

Commonwealth  ... 

•(02 

'■fi 

6,S44 
628 

7,S32 
674 

4,716 
B61 

6,579 
Oil 

^S 

6,790 

7,270 

S,206 

6,277 

7,000 

DUTH-IUTR  p«r  10,000  living. 


New  South  Wales  

4-71 
6-»t 
3-80 

■j-03 

5-20 
6-29 
5'I4 

0-06 
B-18 
•■«7 
4-30 

3-i8 

4-46 
6-09 
6-48 
3-67 
2-83 
6-86 

2-66 
2-69 
2-46 
2-22 
16-03 
3-04 

3-00 
2-89 
3-SO 
2-92 

2.49 

QMwieland  

708 

HawZealMid  

•6-l6 

4-89 
3-46 

538 
236 

S-13 
2-33 

283 
1-70 

;s 

2-49 
Q-S7 

4-64 

484 

4-64 

2-6* 

3-24 

2-22 

•Fixajwn,  187X71. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  rates  over  the  whole  period  covered  by 
the  table  show  a  decline.  The  disease  is  of  an  epidemic  nature,  bnt 
still  the  rates  do  not  flnctnate  greatly,  and  during  the  last  three  years 
ia  all  the  states,  excluding  Western  Australia,  were  fairly  uniform, 
ringing  from  '87  in  New  Zealand  to  3*06  in  Queensland.  An  epidemic 
occorred  in  the  year  1889  in  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland, 
and  Tasmania.  Typhoid  was  almost  unknown  in  Western  Australia 
[sior  to  the  gold  rush  of  1894,  when  tbe  disease  may  be  said  to  have 
ceminenced  The  maiimom  was  soon  reached,  for  in  1895  tbe  death- 
rste  was  35-46  per  10,000.  With  improved  sanitation  the  rate  is 
steadily  declining,  and  although  the  table  shows  an  apparent  increase  in 
tbe  qninqaennial  period,  189&-1900,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  as 
previously  stated,  the  disease  was  comparatively  unknown  prior  to 
1894,  and  this  accounts  for  the  lower  rate  of  the  period  1891-189r). 
The  rapid  decline  of  the  death-rate  nay  be  seen  when  it  is  stated  that 
in  1896  it  was  35-46  per  10,000,  for  the  period  1896-8  only  25-38, 
while  in  1901-3  it  had  fallen  to  7-08,  considerably  leas  than  half  the 
[ate  for  the  preceding  five  years. 

In  England  and  Wales  since  the  measures  which  have  been  taken  to 
impTOTe  the  drains^  and  water  supply  the  rate  has  steadily  fallen 
from  374  in  1871-75  to  1-73  in  1897-1901. 


FaBASITIC  DI8RA8E8. 

The  deaths  from  parasitic  diseases  in  the  Commonwealth  during  1903 
nambered  139,  and  in  New  Zealand  10,  the  death-rateiB  being  0-36  and 
0-12  respectively  per  10,000  living.and  for  Australasia  0'31.  The  ohieif 
disease  <tf  this  group  is  hydatids,  which  was  responsible  for  158  deaths,  or 
0-33  per  10,000  of  the  population,  and  was  most  common  in  South 
Australia,  where  the  rate  was  0-39. 


DiETKTIC   DlSEASBB. 

Dietetic  diseases  in  1 903  carried  off  483  persons  in  the  Commonwealth 
sod  67  in  New  Zeahuid,  the  death-rates  being  1  -23  and  082  respectively 
per  10,000  living,  and  for  Australasia,  1-16.  The  chief  contributii^ 
causes  were  privation  and  intemperance. 


Constitutional  Diseases. 

The  next  class  of  diseases  is  the  constitutional,  which  caused  7,963 
dealbs  in  the  Commonwealth  and  1,534  in  New  Zealand  during  1903, 
the  death-rates  being  20-35  and  18-70  respectively  per  10,000  living, 
the  rate  for  Australasia  being  20*07.  Of  these  diseases,  phthisis  and 
oncer  stand  oat  most  prominently,  and  deserve  special  consideration. 
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PhthiBu  cUims  more  victims  in  AustroloBia  than  any  otiier  disease, 
but  notwithst&ndiiiK  this  fact  the  death-ratea  Me  lower  than  in  tlie 
other  countries  of  ^e  world.  This  is  all  the  more  gratifying  when  it  ia 
considered  that  many  persons  afflicted  with  the  disease,  or  predisposed 
to  it,  are  attracted  to  this  country  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  relief,  as 
the  Australian  climate  ia  undoubtedly  favourable  to  people  suffering 
from  pulm<Hiarr  complaints.  During;  1903  phthisis  caused  3,6T1  deaths 
in  the  Commonwealth,  and  570  in  New  Zealand,  equal  to  rates  of  913 
and  6*95  respectively  per  10,000  living,  the  rate  for  Australasia  being 
i$'75.  The  fallowing  table  shows  the  number  of  deaths  and  the  de^th- 
rates  in  each  state  since  1870,  arranged  in  fi,ve-year  periods  : — 


iXSt^.    1881-Sl.    1889-M.    ISSl- 


1889-M.  I  ISei'BS.    I! 


»l. 


NuHBEK  of  Deaths. 


New  South  Wales..  .. 

2532 

4,594 

T84 

872 

B2i 

3,363 

tiS 

1,244 

120 
G3S 

4,8M 

5.127 

6,198 
7,761 
2,266 
1,667 
250 
658 

8,225 
7.049 
2,117 
1,544 
534 
578 

3.800 
4  169 

2,OT2  '   2,412 

1,558  !   1,040 

1J5  1       194 

ssa  !    671 

Western  Australia 

Taaouutia 

441 

318 

NewZealand   

-I'.OM 

11,890 
1,805 

13.916 
2,418 

iT.706 
2.529 

17,790 
2,683 

17.047 

2,886 

.  1«,705 
]   I.T8S 



13,795 

18,834 

20,235 

20,483 

19,D33 

12,488 

Dkath-Kate  per  10,000  living. 


Nt 


South  Wales. 

Victoria   , 

Qneenslaiid 

South  Australia  , . . . 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania...,.....,,.. 

Commonwealth 
NewZeaUad  

Aiistrala^  ... 


1106     1222  I  11-43 


8-68  7-96 

13-26  I  11.62 

10-93  i  9-07 

10-02  8-81 

7-51  0-86 

8-70  ,  6-97 


9-37 


6-03 
9'S5 


For  the  first  half  of  the  period  covered  by  the  table,  phthisis  seems  to 
have  been  on  the  increase ;  but  since  1886  it  has  steadily  decreased, 
and  the  mortality  rate  is  now  lower  than  that  of  England — where  the 
rate  is  nearly  IS  per  10,000  living— or  of  any  European  country.  31«e 
decline  ii  general,  and  is  evidence  of  the  more  skilful  treatment  of  tbe 
diwaae  and  the  e&eotiveness  of  the  preventive  measurea  taken  against 
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it.  fhUiisu  has  always  baea  most  prerolent  in  VictorUt  and  ap  to 
I9O0  tbe  mte  wm  fairly  unifona  throughout  the  rest  of  Aoatral^us, 
tke  lowest  being  in  Weatem  Austmliiv.  During  1901-3,  howeTSr,  th* 
atiai  was  duLoged;  the  mte  inoreaaed  in  New  South  Wales  sod 
Western  Aostrali*,  ftnd  decrsMed  in  the  other  Btates,  so  that  now 
lioMni*  hss  t^  lowest  r&te.  In  Qaeenslaod  the  ra,te  is  adversely 
ifteted  by  the  peculiar  liability  of  the  Pacific  Island  Isbourws  to  ooo- 
tnet  the  disease,  while  the  Maori  population  of  New  Zealand  is  kIso 
•ztRBwIy  luac^itible  to  its  ravages. 


Cancek. 

Kext  to  phtbieis,  cancer  is  tbe  most  deadly  of  the  constitutional 
toossts,  and  during  1903  was  the  cause  of  the  death  of  2,556  persons 
in  tbe  Cbmmonwealth  and  083  in  New  Zealand,  the  death-rates  being 
653  and  7'10  respectively  per  10,000  of  the  population,  the  rate  for 
AnitraUua  boing  6-63.  In  the  table  below  are  nhown  the  number  of 
deaths  and  the  4^th-rates  in  each  ataU  sinoe  1S70 : — 

attu.  isn-is.     iim-eit.    tasisi.    igse-to.     leai-et.   laoe-iooa  uai-«. 


rirtori*  ...._ 

772 

1.245 
J2S 
199 
•16 
249 

934 
1,712 
■236 
352 
S3 
255 

1,146 

2,065 

330 

476 

£ 

1,876 
2,799 
508 
592 
85 
341 

2,687 
3,621 
731 
803 
102 
371 

3.648 

4,086 

1,071 

968 

248 

459 

2,6*6 
2,634 

SoathAnstraUa,., 
W««niAu»lr»lia 

744 
260 

KnrZBilMid 

•2M 

3,601 
G26 

'■IS 

6.201 
1,270 

8,215 
1.72S 

10,380 
2,153 

7.424 
1,633 

Aintnlaaia... 

4,027 

5.188 

7,471 

»,«0 

12,833 

9,067 

DsAiH-UTa  per  10,000  living. 


Kmr  South  Wales 

2-89 

3-se 

1-74 
2-04 

■1-64 
4-83 

2-82 

4ie 

2-20 
291 
1-64 
4  69 

2-72 
4-53 
2'49 
3-28 
8  30 
6-04 

3-62 
5-32 
2-81 
3-84 
4-07 
4-98 

4  31 
619 
3  03 
4-83 
3-OB 
4-91 

6-41 
6-85 
4 '59 
6-82 
319 
6-63 

e-32 

Snath  Autralia.. 
TNauit    

4 '25 
6-79 

SnrZMhnd 

•s'i'i 

ts 

3-eo 
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4-22 
4 '21 

4-93 
6-22 

5-71 

6 '86 

6-41 

AaMtilMis       ... 

i-79 

3-3S 

8-46 

4-28 

4-97 

6-73 

6-4* 

ao3  VITAL  STATiariCS. 

It  will  be  observed  that  with  some  alight  irr^nl&rity  the  deatb-rate 
from  cancer  has  steadily  risen  in  Anstralatia  over  the  whole  period 
covered  b;  the  table  For  the  first  half  of  the  period  Tasmania  had 
the  highest  rate,  but  so  rapid  has  been  the  progress  of  the  disease  in  the 
other  states  that  in  all,  except  Queensland  and  Western  Australia,  the 
rates  are  now  higher  than  in  Tasmania.  With  the  exception  of  the  ten 
years  1881  to  1890,  Western  Australia  has  always  shown  the  lowest 
rates. 

Although  part  of  the  increase  may  arise  from  the  fact  that  more 
skilful  diagnoBis  in  recent  years  enablen  cancer  to  he  ascribed  aa  the 
cause  of  death  ih  obscure  malignant  diseases  more  often  than  waa 
formerly  the  caae,  yet  after  making  due  allowance  on  this  score,  the 
conclusion  must  inevitably  be  arrived  at  that  the  spread  of  the  disease 
is  a  dread  reality.  Australia  is  not  alone  in  this  respei:t,  for  in  England 
the  rate  is  still  higher,  and  has  increased  from  762  per  10,000  of  the 
p<^alation  in  1896  to  842  in  1901. 

Developmehtai,  Dib  eases. 
The  deaths  in  the  Commonwealth  from  developmental  diseases  daring 
1903  numbered  4,525,  and  in  New  Zealand  883,  the  death  rates  being 
11-57  and  10'77  respectively  per  10,000  of  the  population,  and  for 
Anitralasia  1 1  -43.  OF  the  5,408  deaths  in  AustrolasU,  3,429,  or  7'25  per 
10,000  living,  were  ascribed  to  the  vague  cause,  old  age.  Premature 
birth  was  set  down  as  the  cause  of  death  of  1,673  infants,  a  mortality 
equal  to  16-57  per  thousand  children  bom  alive,  or  1  in  every  64. 

Local  Diseasbb. 
Daring  1903  local  diseases  were  the  cause  of  23,343  deaths  in  the 
Commonwealth  and  4,079  in  New  Zealand,  equal  to  rates  of  59-56  and 
49-73  respectively  per  10,000  of  the  population,  the  Australasian  rate 
being  67-94.  This  group  comprises  diseases  of  the  various  systems  and 
special  organs  of  the  body,  the  principal  being  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system  and  of  the  circulatory  syBtein,  which  ore  further  considered 
below.  Under  this  heading  also  are  classified  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
system,  which  caused  6,030  deaths  in  Australasia,  equal  to  12-74  per 
10,000;  of  the  digestive  system,  responsible  for  7,236  deaths,  or  15-29 
per  10,000;  and  o[  the  urinary  syst«m,  the  deaths  from  which  numbered 
2,511,  equal  to  a  rate  of  631  per  10,000. 

Diseases  of  the  Nervous  Sisteh. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  coincident  with  the  advance  of  civilisation 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  disesses  of  the  nerves  and  bnin,  but  from 
tlM  figures  in  the  following  table  showiog  for  each  state  the  number 
of  deaths,  and  the  death-rates,  since  1870,  it  will  be  seen  that  such  has 
not  been  the  case.     Moreover,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  deaths  from 
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apo^exy  and  conTnldona  ui  proportion  to  population  are  now  less  fre- 
qiiHit  thaa  formerly.  During  1903  the  total  defttha  in  the  Common- 
wealth from  diseasea  of  the  nerves  and  brain  numbered  4,103,  and  in 
Kew  Zealand  88S,  equal  to  rates  of  10-49  and  10-75  respectively  per 
10,000  living,  the  nAe  for  Austrolaiia  being  1053. 


iaT«-«a.    i88i-«&.    is8e-«o.    u 


isn-Tfi.    iaT«-«a.    i88i-«&. 


l«M-t90a   lMl-«. 


NuHBCB  of  Death*. 


K«w  Sooth  Wale.'    5,881 
Viou™   J.    8,503 

e,M4 

8.622 

8.432 

8,256 

7  938 

4,26* 

7,099 

7,414 

s,ess 

7.382 

2,190 

2,684 

.t,C05 

2,778 

2,790 

Si>ctliAuAraliB...r    2,068 

2,219 

2,645 

2,177 

2,127 

2.086 

Wntsra  AuHtialis      -230 

309 

296 

510 

802 

586 

Tununu     1    1,133 

1,23S 

1.677 

1,388 

1,210 

Ki,73a 

1,142 
'2-2.140 

55S 

19,859 

^,138 

:f<t,96e 

19.77 

NewZ««Und  1  "I-SaO 

2.614 

3,244 

3.320 

3,528 

3,842 

2.560 

22.473 

26,38:i 

^/.■2» 

M,261 

■^.982 

]fl,336 

Death-kati 

per  10,000  living 

Kew  Sonth  W»l» 

21  M 

17-02 
2S-09 
21  15 
•22-17 
2193 

20-67 
1710 
21-42 
13-69 
22-09 
22-76 
19-21 
1220 

20-23 
1626 
19^3 
17-99 
18-79 
26-78 
18"-7-2 
12-22 

16-28 
16-30 
16-63 
14-11 
1816 
20-25 

13-76 
1343 
13-40 
12-79 
16-33 
1601 
~13*l 
10-67 

1210 
12-38 
11-96 
U90 
10-30 
13-76 

10-16 
12-28 

nil 

11-26 
9-68 

&S™,;r 

New  Zealand 

•14^3 

11-01 

1-2  18 
10-45 

11-04 

10-88 

Anstralaaia  .. 

18-81 

18-0-2 

17-57    1    15-41 

1316 

ll'E9 

10-98 

A  study  of  the  table  shows  that  the  death-rate  for  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system  in  Australia  has  decreased  by  considerably  more  than 
one^bird  during  the  laat  twenty-three  years  ended  with  1 903,  represent- 
ing a  gain  of  ovbt  8  persons  to  the  population  in  every  10,000  living. 
Anwog  the  various  states  the  ratca  for  1901-3  were  fairly  even, 
ranging  from  9-58  in  Western  Australia  to  12-28  in  Victoria.  Up  to 
the  qninquennial  period  ending  1900  the  rate  was  consistently  lower 
in  New  Zealand  than  in  any  other  state,  white  from  1875  to  1900 
Tasmania  always  had  the  highest  rate.  During  1901-3  Victoria 
showed  the  highest  rate. 

Diseases  of  the  Circulatoby  System. 

Diseases  of  the  heart,  which  now  command  more  attention  than 
previoosly  on  account  of  their  more  frequent  occurrence,  and  also  on 
account  of  the  better  knowledge  of  the  or^an  which  at  present  exists, 
were  re^mnsible  for  4,521  deaths  in  the  Commonwealth,  or  11-56  per 
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10,000  living.  In  New  Zealand  the  death*  nnmberad  918,  oqoal  to  • 
rat«  of  I1-19,  the  rate  for  Auatralaria  being  11-49.  The  foUowing 
table  ehowB  the  nnmber  of  deaths  and  the  death-rates  in  each  Ht»te 
since  1870 : — 


un-st.  I  i»S8-so. 


NcMBEit  of  De«th«. 


New  South  WftlM 

2.197 
8,158 
4U 
649 
•102 
499 

2,755 
S,66fl 

m 

«3i 
147 

878 

3,282 

4,453 

991 

I.ISO 

201 

700 

4.2SB 
6,198 
1,406 
1,359 
239 
799 

4,826 
7,385 
1,876 
1,605 
408 
876 

5,724 

slose 

2.353 
1,905 

743 
1,089 

4,319 
S,148 
1,«6S 
1,888 
646 

SoDth  AnttnlU.. 

N«wZeal>ad 

■^M 

8,666 
1.422 

10,787 
1.762 

14,290 
2,234 

16,654 
2.767 

19.965 
3,824 

IS,7B9 
2,806 

10.088 

12,519 

16,574 

19,421 

23,789 

16.6M 

Death -lUTi 

per  10,000  living 

New  SoDth  Wales 

8-05 
8-21 
619 
e-64 
•9-83 
9-69 

8 '32 
8-92 
678 

7-72 

10-51 

10-62 

7 '74 
9-77 
738 
8-OS 
12-76 
11-44 

8-23 
11-77 
7-78 
8-81 
11 -45 
11-66 

8-04 
12-60 
7-60 
9-66 
12-26 
11 W 

8-72 
13-51 
iO-08 
11-38 

9-6! 
13-12 

lO-SI 

SanthAiiitralia... 
Western  Australia 

12-85 
10-66 

New  Zealand 

•6-42 

6-38 
6-66 

8-73 
6-64 

9-73 
7-57 

9-90 
8-37 

10-9S 

10-40 

11-92 
11-71 

7-58 

S-09 

8-se 

9-86 

9-72 

10-88 

11-89 

It  will  be  seen  that  deaths  from  the  diseaaee  of  the  organs  of  cirmW- 
tion  have  steadily  and  rapidly  increased  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years.  It  Is  questionable  whether  the  increase  shown  is  not  partly  doe 
to  more  skilful  di^^osis,  as  many  deaths  formerly  attributed  to  old 
age  are  now  assigned  to  some  more  definit«  cause.  The  highest  death- 
rates  prevail  in  Victoria  and  South  Australia,  which  contain  the 
largest  number  of  persons  of  middle  and  old  age  who  are  most  prone  to 
this  order  of  diseases. 

Deaths  in  Childbirth. 

Inolnded  under  the  heading  of  local  diseases  are  diseases  of  parta- 

rftion,  which,  together  with  pnerpenl  fever,  a  septic  disease  of  the 

^motic  group,  oomprise  the  oaoaee  <rf  death  of  women  io  childbed.     H 
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1903,  deaths  bom  theae  diseues  averaged  1  is  every  168  births,  which 
difiers  slightly  from  the  ratio  to  confinementd,  as  some  births  are 
naltiple.  Tlie  table  below  gives  the  number  ot  deaths  from  these- 
diMasea  in  each  state  since  1872,  and  the  deaths  per  1,000  Hrths,  the 
uut  metbod  of  Btating  the  rate  :— 


1873.77.      18TB.M. 


I  18«M7. 


1BM.M.       IBBMI. 


I— I  ^ 


NoMxaa  of  Dwths. 


K«  South  Wales 

Vidwi.  

Q»«-U»d 

•448 
997 
}8» 
206 
32 
123 

055 
899 
244 
255 

27 
74 

838 
896 
311 
241 
31 
88 

824 
916 
3«B 
217 
25 

317 
263 

106 

1.311 
926 
310 
223 
167 
116 

189 
6« 
39 
32 

2,054 

2,399 

2,488 

3.023 

3,061 

587 

KewZeaiaod 

367 

435 

382 

464 

459 

479 

128 

2.489 

2,981 

2,902 

8^82 

3.640 

716 

DsATH-BATi  pBT  1,000  Births. 


Stw  South  Wales 

^Hemluid  .... 
SooOi  Asstralia. 
1F«teraAa«tta) 

Qwmonwaalth 
SewZ^snd 


6-S6 
6-30 

5'4T 


TUm  rat«  showed  a  tendency  to  decline  up  to  1893,  since  when  it  has 
imn.  The  statistics  presented  above,  however,  are  not  absolutely  to 
1m  telied  upon,  for  the  reason  that  medical  attendants  do  not  take 
nfideot  care  when  famishing  the  certificate  required  of  them  by  law 
to  state  the  real  cause  of  death;  for  instance,  it  is  believed  that  the 
*nd  puerperat  is  omitted  in  many  cases,  especially  of  pynmia  and 
npticsmia  where  death  occurred  in  childbirth.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose, 
M  tlie  rates  indicate,  that  there  is  a  greater  degree  of  risk  attached  to 
liildhirth  in  New  South  Wales  than  in  the  other  states.  The  only 
■mnuice  that  can  be  given  is  that  since  1890  the  figures  for  New 
&nth  Wales  are  absolutely  correct. 
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DeATRB  from   VtOLENCB. 

DeathB  by  violence  in  the  Commonwealth  during  1903  numbered 
3,198  and  in  New  Zealand  722,  the  rates  being  817  and  880  respec- 
tively per  10,000  living,  the  rate  for  Australasia  being  8-28.  Of  the 
deaths  from  this  cause,  more  than  80  per  cent,  were  the  results  c£ 
accidents  or  ne^gence,  and  more  than  16  per  cent,  were  due  to 
suicide,  the  latter  being  more  fully  dealt  with  in  the  chapter  "  Social 
Condition-" 

.ACCIDESTS, 

The  total  number  of  accidental  deaths  in  Australia  daring  1903  was 
2,539,  or  6-49  per  10,000  living.  In  New  Zealand  the  deaths  numbered 
€14,  the  rate  being  7'49  per  10,000  of  the  population,  while  for 
Australasia  it  was  6-66,  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
deaths  in  each  state  from  this  cause,  and  the  death-rates  since  1870  ; — 


8Ut& 

IBJl-T*.  1  18TS-W.    1881.85.  1  laSB-M. 

.an-* 

'S^. 

— 

NtnuiR  of  Dratlu. 

New  South  Walw    

Victoria 

3;908 

i,m 

610 
•108 
492 

3,669 

3.539 

1,389 

877 

184 

497 

4,174 

3.662 

1,874 

919 

384 

441 

4,5^ 
4,612 
2,639 
1,038 

277 
551 

4,520 

4,262 

2,34!) 

912 

400 

5D0 

4,802 
4,016 
2.681 
1,141 
1,000 
6H3 

2,882 
2.057 
1,406 

WMtem  AnrtraUa   

Tumuiia    

730 
27S 

•i'.2S» 

10,065 
2,200 

11,254 
2,216 

13,659 
2,369 

12,943  1  14,273 
2,494  '    2,415 

7,892 
1.631 

AuBtralaiia    

12,255 1  13,470 

18.028 

15,437 

16,688 

9,S23 

Dkatr-ratb  p«  10.000  living. 

7  39 

6-73 
11-49 

6-61 
12 '85 

7'03 

New  South  Vr»Ie«    

10-93 
10-23 
19-81 
a-24 

■10-22 

1078 
8-61 

13-59 
7-26 

1316 
913 

9-91 

8-03 
13-91 

6-26 
11-68 

7-21 

8-77 
876 

i4-eo 

6-73 
13-28 

8'04 

7-63 

7-29 
11-33 

5-48 
12-02 

6-61 

6-88 

.South  Anttralia    

Western  Anstralu   

Tsamkoia 

am 

11-93 
S-18 

•io'i« 

•■73 
10-81 

911 

S'38 

9-30 
7-86 

7-76 
7-65 

7-86 
6-67 

KewZeaUad    

e-si 

10-10 

933 

8-97 

9-06 

7-73 

7-63 

*  Four  ffATi,  11 

The  death-rates  from  accidents  have  fallen  considerabljf,  as  the  table 
shows,  but  they  are  still  by  no  means  low,  and  only  Tasmania  and  South 
Australia  exhibit  so  small  a  rate  as  that  of  England  and  Wales,  viz.,  5-3 
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per  10,000  tiTing.  Western  AnstraJia  and  Queensland,  which  have  the 
B«t  scattered  popal&tioaB,  show  the  largeet  rates,  while  Soath  Xns- 
tnlia,  where  accidents  seem  aJwaye  to  have  been  leas  frequent  t^n 
in  the  other  states,  shows  the  lowest  rate.  The  meet  common  accidents 
appear  to  be  fractures,  contusions,  and  drowning,  the  last  mentioned 
MwmnjT  a  lai^  Dumber  of  deaths  in  Queensland  erery  year,  the  high 
rate  during  1S86-90  in  that  state  being  due  to  the  great  number  of 
people  (340)  who  were  drowned  in  1890. 


]lie  number  of  marriages  and  the  marriage-rate  per  thousand  of  the 
population  for  each  state  during  tiie  year  1903  are  shown  below  -. — 


state. 

HWfli^ 

»,759 
7,606 
2,633 
2,272 

2,064 
1,3«1 

ConnnonwwJth 

25,977 
8,748 

6-«3 

82,725 

Doling  1903  the  marriage-rate  of  the  Commonwealth  decreased  from 
T'24  to  6-63  per  thousand,  and  of  New  Zealand  from  7'37  to  6-91,  but 
taking  the  last  three  years  the  rates  were  higlier  than  the  average  for 
the  preceding  ten  years,  and  this  may  be  looked  upon  aa  a  sure  sign 
of  retonting  prosperity. 

The  number  of  marriages  in  each  state  and  in  the  whole  of  Auatral- 
Mu,  in  quiuqaenaial  periods  from  1861  to  1900,  and  for  the  years 
mi-3  was  aa  follows:— 
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The  BTerage  mRniags-rkteB  for  ead  steto  during  t^  lame  pMaods 
>ra  given  below.  Tb»  taU«  allows  tb«  niio  oi  msniogea  to  popwlati— i ; 
to  msMrtain  the  ratio  of  pumiui  mBrriMl  it  is  hobcmmj  to  cbMbl*  tbe 
igarM:— 
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During  th«  five  years  mded  1895  tha  umrri^ge-rate  fell  ooaaiderkbly 
-in  AustralsMB.  With  the  exception  of  New  Zealand  it  was  lower 
"in  every  state  than  during  the  preceding  quinquennutl  period,  and 
lower  everywhere  than  during  tbe  five  yeaia  1881-85,  but  during 
tbe  last  five  years  the  rate  rose  again  in  every  state  except  South 
Australia.  This  is  another  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  ofi-repested 
statement  that  commercial  depreeeion  always  exerts  an  adverse  Iniluence 
-on  the  mani^e-rate.  The  abnormal  rise  in  the  cose  of  Weetem 
Australia  is  what  might  be  expected  from  the  large  number  of  moi 
whom  tho  industrial  activity  in  that  state  has  placed  in  a  positton  to 
-take  upon  their  shoulders  the  reeponsibility  of  a  household. 

As  marriage  is  the  great  institution  by  which  the  birth-rate  it 
controlled,  and  through  which  the  populatic»i  is  regulated,  it  will  not 
l>e  out  of  place  to  consider  the  fertility  of  marriagee  in  Australasia 
The  two  chief  elements  influencing  this  are  the  age  at  marriage  of  tbe 
rarents,  especially  of  the  mother,  and  the  duration  of  married  life. 
The  mean  age  at  marriage  of  bridegrooms  in  Australasia  is  a  Uttle  over 
.29  years,  and  of  brides  about  24'5  ye;^  and  it  is  known  that  these 
ages  have  been  increasing  for  some  years  past.  As  regards  the 
duration  of  married  life,  it  is  not  possible  to  speak  with  certainty  ;  alt 
that  is  known  is  that  the  length  of  lifetime  of  msjried  persons 
surpasses  that  of  the  unmarried— both  male  and  female.  Hie  fertility 
of  marriages  is  reckoned  by  the  number  of  children  to  each  marriage ; 
and  as  the  ililBwiiiini  between  the  mean  age  of  mothers  and  tha  nuao 
age  of  brides  in  Australia  is  between  5  and  6  yeara,  the  aven^ 
number  of  chUdrm  to  a  marriaga  has  been  c<miputcid  (or  the  foUowiog 
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taUe  by  dividing  the  nomber  of  Intimate  births  during  each  quin* 
qnenninm  by  the  number  of  marriages  during  the  preceding  five 
yeus  ; — 

Mdmbkb  <A  Children  to  a  Marri^e. 
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4W 
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W7 
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5-77 

4-«6 
0-W 
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4-86 

4-2S 

4-48 

4-00 
4« 

— 

«-«s 

»-79 

ft-ra 

i-S6 

4M 

4-20 

4-U 

Western  AustraKa  has  been  excloded  from  tbe  table  during  the 
period  from  1890  to  1900,  as  the  sudden  infiux  of  population,  conseqneiit 
on  the  discovery  of  the  gold-fleldB,  unduly  increased  the  number  of 
Urths  to  be  divided  by  the  number  of  marriages  of  the  preceding  Sve 
yean,  and  would  have  made  tbe  marriages  of  that  state  appear  sure 
fertile  than  they  really  are.  Of  course,  the  above  means  of  detenuimng 
the  fecundity  of  marriages  is  only  to  be  used  In  the  absence  of  more 
direct  methods ;  still  the  results  cannot  be  very  far  from  the  truth,  as  is 
proved  by  the  case  of  N'ew  South  Wales,  where  accurate  computations 
have  shown  the  number  of  children  to  be  expected  &om  the  present 
marriages  to  be  only  3-64.  The  table  shows  tluit,  on  the  whole,  the  fer- 
tility of  marriageB  has  bees  steadily  declining  since  1 885,  which  bears 
oat  what  has  be^  before  remarked  in  dealing  with  this  question. 

Fwticalara  relative  to  divorce  in  Australasia  will  be  found  in  the 
chapter  headed  "Social  Condition." 


SHIPPING. 


THE  earliest  date  for  wUch  there  is  reliable  infomuttioQ  in  regani 
to  the  ahipping  of  the  atatea  now  coostitatiiig  the  CommonireAJth 
of  Atutralia,  and  also  of  tha  colonf  of  New  Zealand  is  the  year  1822. 
Since  that  time  the  expansion  of  the  trade  has  been  marveUous,  and 
althongh  population  has  increased  at  a  hi|^  rat«,  yet  the  growth  of 
shipping  has  been  even  more  rapid.  In  the  table  K>ven  below  the 
increase  in  the  nnmber  and  tonnage  of  Teasels  may  be  traced.  Tb» 
shippting  of  Kew  Zealand  is  treated  separately,  and  all  tonnage  of  this 
colony,  of  course,  is  shown,  but  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  the 
figures  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  include  the  interstate  traffic, 
and  are,  therefore,  of  little  value  in  a  comparison  between  the  shipping 
trade  of  Australia  and  that  of  other  countries,  as  the  vessels  plying 
between  the  various  states  represent  merely  coasting  trade  when  the 
Commonwealth  ia  considered  as  a  whole.  This  distinctiqa  is  to  be  Icepc 
in  view  throughout  the  chapter. 
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18.I«S 

27,182,668 
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1,225 

2,215,229 

In  the  yeor  1822  all  the  settlements  on  the  mainland  were  comprised 
in  the  designation  of  New  South  Wales,  and  as  late  as  1859  Queens- 
land formed  part  of  that  state.  Thus  an  exact  distribution  of  shipping 
)kiuuii)(St  the  states  comprising  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  can  be 
made  ooly  for  the  period  subsequent  to  the  year  last  named.  Such  a 
division  of  the  total  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  ia  shown  in  the  following 


tMe  for  tbe  five  census  years  comoiencmg  with  1S61,  and  for  the  year 
1903. 
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The  tonnage  of  1891  eitceeded  that  of  any  preceding  year.  This 
Tnnlt  was  not  altogether  dae  to  the  actual  requirements  of  the  trade  of 
thit  year,  as,  in  coneequence  of  the  maritime  strike,  a  large  quantity  of 
goods  remained  unshipped  at  the  close  of  1890,  and  helped  to  swell  the 
retnrns  for  the  aucceoding  twelve  months.  It  was  not  until  1896 
that  the  tannage  of  1891  was  E^rain  reached;  but  since  1895  there 
liu  been  a  great  expansion  of  shipping,  and  1903  showed  not  only 
the  largest  total  tonnage  recorded  but,  with  the  exception  of  Western 
Australia,  the  greatest  for  each  individual  state. 

Below  will  be  found  the  proportion  of  the  tonnage  of  each  state  to 
Ihe  total  shipping  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  in  each  of  the  years 
quoted  above : — 
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It  cannot  be  claimed  thax  these  figures  have  much  meaning,  and  tliey 
-would  not  have  been  repeated  in  this  work,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  how  easy  it  is  to  make  fallacious  comparisons  from  reasonably 
correct  data.  Queensland  appears  almost  last  amongst  the  states  in 
point  of  tonn&ge,  yet,  unqnestionably,  that  state  ranks  ihird  as  regards 
the  importance  of  its  trade.  Ilie  explanation  of  the  discrepancy  betvreeii 
the  real  and  apparent  trade  lies  in  the  fact  which  wilt  hereafter  he 
revert«d  to,  that  the  same  vessels  are  again  and  again  inclnded  as 
distinct  tonnage  in  the  returns  of  the  southern  states.  For  exam^de,  s 
mail-Bteamer  which  calls  at  Fremantle,  in  WeBtem  Australia,  continoes 
its  voyage  to  Sydn^  hy  way  of  Adelaide  and  Melbourne,  sometinoes 
calling  at  Hobart,  and  figures  as  a  separate  vessel  at  each  port  The 
Canadian  mail-steamers  and  the  vessels  of  the  Kippon  Yusen  Kaish&, 
or  Imperial  Japanese  Mail  Line,  are  also  counted  twice  in  the  New 
South  Wales  and  Queensland  returns,  but  on  account  of  the  less  number 
of  trips,  and  the  small  tonnage  of  tiie  vessels,  the  figures  for  eaah  of 
these  states  are  not  so  much  in&ated  as  b  the  case  with  those  of  other 
Commonwealth  states.  It  is  apparent  therefore  that  the  returns  are 
only  of  value  as  indicating  the  comparative  progress  of  the  trade  of 
each  separate  state,  and  not  the  progress  of  one  state  as  compared 
witii  another. 

Intksstatb  Shippiko. 

The  total  shipping  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  dealt  with  in 
the  preceding  section,  included  the  trade  between  tlie  various  states, 
whic^  represents  57-31  per  cent,  of  the  total  for  Australia.  In  the 
following  table  will  be  found  the  number  and  totuiage  of  vessels 
entered  at  the  porta  of  each  state  from  the  other  states.  As  a 
mle,  the  expansion  of  the  trade  of  a  state  with  its  neighbours  has  kept 
psoe  with  the  growth  of  its  commerce  with  outside  countries.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  trade  between  New  Zealand  and  AustnUia 
has  been  eliminated  from  the  tables  showing  interstate  shipping. 
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Ibe  peculiar  feature  of  the  foregoing  table  is  the  Urge  increase  in 
tbe  tonnage  of  Western  Australia  and  South  Australia,  due  in  both 
cases  to  the  influx  of  population  and  expansion  of  trade  resultant  on 
die  great  gold  discoveries  in  the  former  state. 
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A  oomparison  of  tike  figures  given  above  with  those  in  ihe  preceding 
table  shows  that  in  the  case  of  Victoria,  Soatli  Australia  and  Western 
Australia  the  tonnage  cleared  is  largely  in  excess  of  that  entered. 
His  partly  arises  from  the  necessity  of  many  vessels  clesring  at  the 
smthem  and  Western  Australian  porta  in  l»]last  and  proceeding  for 
onward  cai^  to  Xew  South  Wales  ports,  principally  Newcastle, 
vfaere  on  their  outward  voyage  sucli  vessels  are,  of  course,  reckoned 
anoagst  Uie  extenwl  shipping. 

The  combined  tonnage  of  interstate  shipping  entered  and  cleared, 
with  the  percentage  for  each  state  to  the  total  inter-state  shipping 
of  As  C<»nmonweal^,  will  be  found  below : — 
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ExTEBNAX  Shipping. 

It  has  been  explained  that  in  any  comparison  between  the  Bhipping 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  and  that  of  other  couatries  the  inter- 
state trade  would  have  to  be  excluded  ;  but  even  then  the  tonnage 
would  be  too  high,  because  of  the  inclusion  of  mail-steamers  and  other 
vessels  on  the  same  voyage  in  the  returns  of  several  of  the  states. 
However,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  amend  the  returns  so  as  to  secure  the 
rejection  of  the  tonnage  which  is  reckoned  more  than  once ;  and  in 
considering  the  following  statemeut,  showing  the  shi)iping  trade  of  the 
Commonwealth  with  countries  beyond  Australia,  this  point  should  be 
borne  in  mind  : — 
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The  external  shipping  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  during  1903 
was  over  76  per  cent,  more  than  the  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  i> 
1891,  when  trade  was  inflated  by  the  shipment  of  goods  left  over  from 
the  previous  year  on  account  of  the  maritime  strike.  A  distributioa 
of  the  traffic  amongst  the  leading  divisions  of  the  British  Empire  and 


the  priiicip«l  foreign  conntriea  with  which  the  states  of  the  Common- 
vettlth  hare  commercial  relations  irill  be  found  below  : — 
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It  wiU  be  seen  from  the  above  figures  that  out  of  a  total  external 
tooiMgc,  anionnting  to  11.592,006  toiia  in  1903,  vessels  from  the 
United  Kingdom  Aggregated  4,110, 2'23  touR,  or  36'5  per  cent,  of  the 
'bole.  New  Zealand  furnished  the  next  largest  tonnage,  with 
1,468,030  tons,  or  12'7  per  cent.,  followed  by  Germany,  with 
1,001,305  tcMis,  equal  to  8-6  per  cent.,  and  the  United  Statin,  with 
979.369  tons,  or  b'i  per  cent,  of  the  total.  During  the  twelve  years, 
18&M903,  the  tonmge  of  the  United  Kingdom  increased  by  1,192,635 
tms,  or  41  per  cent.,  while  British  tonnage  as  a  whole  increased  by 
2,935,373  tons,  or  64  per  cent,  the  German  by  608,304  tons,  or  155  per 
«ni,  and  the  United  Stat«a  tonnage  by  460,137  tons,  or  89  per  c«nt. 


Tbeenonuotu  increase  iu  the  Qerman  tamftge  is  due  to  the  Urf(Q  ▼(dnae 
of  busineaa  captured  by  the  heavily  Hubaldised  vesiels  of  the  varioa* 
Qerman  lines. 

Ab  the  following  table  Aovs,  the  large«t  share  of  the  external  tonnm^ 
of  Australia  falls  to  New  South  Wales,  which  takes  considerably  m<»« 
than  one-third  of  the  total ;  Victoria  comes  next  with  a  little  over  one- 
fifth,  followed  by  Western  Australia  with  about  one-seventh.  The  figures 
in  the  ^apter  on  "  Commeroe,"  however,  give  a  better  idea  of  the  relative 
importance  of  the  states  in  external  trade,  as  the  tcmnage  of  the  mail 
steamers  entered  and  cleared  at  Fremantle  and  Fort  Adelaide  is  out  ef 
aQ  pn^rtimi  to  the  goods  landed  and  shipped  there: — 
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A  comparison  between  the  shipping  of  the  principal  countries  of  Uie 
world  and  the  external  tonnage  of  the  CommtHiweaUh  of  Australia  is 
appended :- 
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On  the  basis  of  population,  therefore!,  the  shipping  of  the  states  of 
the  Cranmonwealth  exceeds  that  (^  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  gnat 
couDtries  of  the  Unit«d  States  of  Amarioa,  France^  Qermany,  Italy, 
Russia,  and  ^oain. 
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TonsAOB  tir  Ballar. 
A  pscoliar  fefttnra  ot  ihe  flipping  trade  is  ths  small  though  vtxyiag 
proportion  of  tonnage  in  bsllut  arriving  from  aitd  departing  for  plWoaa 
beyimd  AoBtr&lift.  Thus  in  the  year  1881  this  deacription  of  tonnage 
amounted  to  62  per  cent,  and  in  1891  to  4-1  per  cent.,  of  the  total 
external  shipping  ;  while  in  1903  the  proportion  was  7'2  per  cent.  The 
tDcreaae  during  recent  yearn  is  chiefly  due  to  the  larger  number  of  yessels 
vhieh  oome  to  Kew  South  Wales  in  quest  of  freights,  the  proportion 
of  sh^^iing  in  ballast  for  that  state  being  over  10  per  cent,  of  the  total 
external  tonnage.  The  figures  for  Tasmania  were  again  high  in  1 903,  the 
toiin«^  in  ballast  being  12'6  por  cent,  of  the  total  external  tonnage,  the 
proportion  for  the  previous  year  heing  14-4.  Of  the  86,615  tons  entered 
and  cleared  this  state  in  1903,  15,671  tons  represented  sailing  vessels 
entered  in  ballast  fromNorth  America,  and  16,077  tous  sailing  vessels  in 
ballast  from  South  Africa.  Amongst  the  clearances  there  were  no  less 
than  10,420  tons  representing  suliag  vessels  cleared  in  ballast  for  Japan. 
The  total  external  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  tho  Commonwealth  in 
baUast  daring  the  yeara  1891,  1901,  and  1903  was  as  follows  ;— 
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like  reason  why  so  small  a  proportion  of  Anstralian  shipping  clears  in 
UlaBt  is  princifnlly  to  be  found  in  the  great  and  varied  resources  of  the 
aoiitry  ^  for  whffli  the  staple  produce — wool — is  not  available,  cargoes  of 
wheat,  coal,  silver,  copper,  live-stock,  frozen  meat,  butter,  fruit,  tallow, 
kaiber,  skins  and  hides,  and  other  commodities  may  generally  be  ob- 
tsined.  Besides,  owing  to  the  great  distance  of  the  ports  of  the  Commoa- 
■talth  from  the  oammeKsal  oentree  of  the  old  world,  vessels  are  not 
OHuJly  sent  out  without  at  least  some  prospect  of  securing  a  return  cargo. 
As  a  rule,  it  does  not  pay  to  send  vessels  to  Anstralada  seeking  freights, 
« is  commonly  done  with  r^ard  to  Kurc^^eaji  and  American  ports.  It 
11  sCrong  tostimonv,  therefore^  of  the  value  of  the  trade  of  New  South 
Vales  to  shipowners  to  find  entered  at  the  porte  of  that  state  direct 
fom  ODteide  oountries  the  oomparatively  large  quantity  of  419,700 
ttna  of  shipping  in  ballast,  the  foUowii^  being  the  chief  coantriea 
npreaented  :— <^>e  Colony,  157,619  tons  ;  New  Zealand,  83,628  tens; 
Sital,  58,104  tons ;  Portuguese  East  Africa,  26,438  tons ;  Philippine 
Usnds,  10,924  t«na. 


The  tonnage  in  b^laat  whioh  entered  and  cleared  at  New  ZeOil&iidt 
K>rta  and  the  percentage  of  such  to  the  total  tonnage  of  that  colony  may 
M  seen  in  the  following  table. 


1881  76,247  9-0 

1891  103,754  8S 

1901  191,200  H-9 

1003  178,386  7-0 

The  proportion  of  tonnage  in  ballast  to  the  total  Bhipping  of  some  of 
the  principal  countries  of  tiie  world  ia  aubjoined  : — 
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The  shipping  trade  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  and  of  tbo 
colony  of  New  Zealand  is  almost  entirely  in  British  hands,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  anbjoined  tabled,  which  deal  with  the  total  tonnage, 
both  int«r-Btate  and  external.  Although  direct  communication  with 
continental  Europe  ba«  boon  established  within  recent  years,  and  several 
lines  of  magnificent  ateomers,  subsidised  by  foreign  Uovermnents,  have 
entered  into  the  trade  between  Australia  and  foreign  ports,  yet  the  pro- 
portion of  shipping  belonging  to  Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies 
has  only  fallen  from  86*8  to  86  per  cent  during  the  period  extending 
from  1891  to  1903.  The  chief  increases  during  the  period  have  been 
amongst  vessels  trading  from  Germany  and  Japan,  the  proportion  of 
the  former  rising  from  52  per  cent,  to  7  per  cent.,  and  of  the  latter 
from  0'2  per  cent  to  1'2  per  cent,:— 
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The  returns  publuihed  by  the  vitriouB  states  are  not  in  such  a  form 
•■  to  ftdmit  of  the  separation  of  the  purely  local  tonnage  from  the  other 
AipiMng  of  the  Empire,  and  vessels  owned  in  the  Commonwealth  are 
dmed  in  the  above  table  an  "British. "  The  number  and  toanoge  of 
ike  steam  and  sailing  vessels  registered  in  each  of  the  states  of  the 
CotnmoDwealth  and  New  Zealand  may  be  found  on  a  succeeding  page. 
P«w  of  the  lar^  vessels  employed  ia  the  inter-Btate  trade  have  been 
bvilt  in  Australia. 

The  nationality  of  vessels  tradii^  with  New  Zealand  may  be  seen  in 
the  following  table  : — 
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"Hie  following  table  shows  the  relative  increase  during  the  last  ten 
Tcan  in  British,  foreign,  and  colonial  trade  with  New  Zealand,  and  the 
figarea  possess  a  certain  amount  of  interest  in  view  of  the  laws  recently 
passed  in  that  oolony  granting  preferential  trade  in  certain  commodities 
to Gt«at  Britain:— 
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These  figures  apply  to  external  trade  only  ;  but  in  addition  thereto, 
a>  mi^t  be  expected  in  a  country  with  such  an  extensive  seaboard  as 
New  Zealand,  there  is  a  very  large  coastal  trade,  amounting  in  1 903  to 
3,216,221  tons  entered,  and  9,266,980  cleared. 


The  tendency  to  substitute  steamers  for  sailing  ve^Is,  which  is 
imieral  thratu^hout  the  world,  is  very  marked  in  the  Australian  trade. 
Usfortniiataly  the  subdivision  of   the  total  tonni^   into  steam  and 


sailfng  ma  not  obUiiubla  for  tiie  wbole  of  the  OoBunonwealth  States 
until  1902.  It  is  not  posdUe,  thepefbre,  to  Aaw  tbs  total  increase  of 
stecHD  tonnnge,  bnt  appended  will  be  found  the  figures  of  the  ezteraal 
trad^  of  the  wions  sfattes  so  far  as  thej  can  be  given : — 
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The  snbetitutioa  of  steam  for  sailing  vess^  in  the  shipping  trade  oi 
some  of  the  principftl  countries  of  the  worid  may  be  gftthered  from  Hm 
following  table.  The  figures  refer  in  most  cases  to  the  year  1902,  the 
latest  for  which  iofomuttion  is  obhunable  (or  the  places  specified : — 


PmmbMc*  oI  StMU  to  IMal  TonnicB. 
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CommoD  wealth  of  Auitralia. 


A  comprehsnsiTe  view  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  pl&oe  since 
the  ymt  1881  in  the  eless  <d  vesMl  eng^^  in  the  inter.atate  and  tbs 


orteraal   shipping  trade    of  tlia  GommoawMtltii   ia  afforded  by   I 
followitig  figures  :- 


IimR-suTB  SHipnua. 
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1881 
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As  tiie  t&ble  ahows,  the  total  number  of  veBseis  engaged  in  the 
shipping  trade  of  the  Commoiiwealtb  of  Australia  during  1903  was 
1,171  more  than  the  figure  for  1891,  and  the  returns  of  tonnage  show 
Kk  increase  of  over  10^  millions.  The  average  tonnage  of  shipping 
it  1.496,  as  compared  with  956  in  1891,  and  563  in  1881.  The 
eiplaiiati<m  of  tins  increase  of  course  lies  in  tbe  fact  that  a  superior 
trpe  of  Teasel  is  now  engaged  in  the  shipping  trade,  and  the  enterprise 
of  the  great  British  and  foreign  trading  companies  will  doubtless 
h&Te  the  effect  of  raising  still  higher  the  arerage  for  succeeding  years. 
8ev«ral  of  the  Teasels  betongiug  to  the  fleet  of  the  North  German  Llojd 
treover  10,000  tons,  the  lai^iest  exceeding  13,000  tons.  The  Fenins alar 
•ad  Oriental  Compaay  ponesses  a  ou^nificent  fleet,  the  Bteamers 
lugiDg  in  aiie  from  6,600  Cons  to  10,500  tons.  The  BTerage  toiutaga 
<(  the  steamers  of  the  Orient  Pamfic  Koyal  Mail  Line  is  over  7,200 
tons,  of  the  Menageries  Maritimes  6,500  tons,  and  of  the  White  Star 
line,  the  vessels  of  which  were  built  principally  as  cargo  carrion^ 
12,000  tons.  Considerable  impetus  has  been  given  to  the  foreign 
■hippiug  trade  with  Aastralia  throDgh  the  subaidiaing  of  the  lines  by 
•snnt  of  the  foreign  goTemmenta.  The  North  German  Lloyd,  for 
cxampte,  receivea  an  annual  subsidy  from  the  German  GoTeriunont  of 
£115,000,  equal  to  6s.  3d.  per  mile.  To  protect  the  interests  of  the 
0<cBan  sgricultiiriBtB  ii  is  sUpalated  in  the  agreement  that  the  Timnnlt 
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■hall  not  carry  on  their  homeward  journey  frozen  meat,  dairy  prodaoe, 
or  cereals  in  the  natare  of  those  grown  in  Gtermany.  The  Japftneae 
Government  flubaidiaea  its  eteamers  trading  to  Australia  to  the  extent 
of  £50,000  per  annum,  and  the  Messageries  MariCiiues  receivea  »  sab- 
sidy  of  8a.  4d.  per  mile.  The  British  lines — the  Peninsular  and  Orient&l 
and  the  Orient  Pacific — each  receive  £65,000  per  annum  for  carrying 
the  mails  to  and  from  Australia. 

It  ia  somewhat  remarkable  to  find  that  the  vessels  engsjred  in  the 
inter-state  trade  have  more  than  kept  pace  in  increase  of  tonDage 
with  those  trading  between  the  Commonwealth  and  other  countries. 
Of  course,  the  increase  in  the  average  tonnage  of  inter-state  vessels  is 
represented  as  greater  than  it  actually  has  been,  because  the  mail- 
steamers  on  their  way  to  Sydney  are  cleared  at  Fremantle,  Adel&ide, 
and  Melbourne  for  the  states  further  east ;  but  when  allowance  has 
been  made  on  this  score,  the  improvement  in  the  class  of  vessel  trading 
in  local  waters  will  be  found  most  noteworthy.  It  is  well  known, 
however,  that  the  steamers  running  on  the  Australian  coast  farourablyr 
compare  with  those  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  of  any  of  the 
great  maritime  countries  of  the  world.  Several  of  the  vessels  are  over 
7,000  tons  burthen,  and  are  provided  with  twin  screws  and  fitted  with 
the  most  modem  appliances  and  conveniences  for  the  transport  of 
passengers  and  cargo. 

The  trade  of  the  Commonwealth  with  New  Zealand  appears  as 
external  shipping  in  all  returns  given  in  this  chapter,  and  has,  therefore. 
not  been  distinguished  separately,  but  in  the  following  table  will  be 
found    figures  showing  the  total   shipping   of   that  oolony   with    all 


T(»r, 

Vowtit 

TonDw. 

C«i«. 

v£r 

1S81 
1891 
1901 
1003 

1,527 
1.481 
1,379 
1,226 

833.621     30,400 
1,244,822     43,060 
3,130.180      60,702 
2,216,220  1   61,200 

S46 
840 
1,SB1 
1,808 

27 
28 
36 
36 

The  improvement  in  the  class  of  vessel  engaged  in  the  trade  will 
be  apparent  from  the  i»ct  that  although  the  number  of  vessels  has 
decreased  by  256  stnoe  1891,  the  total  tonnage  has  increased  by  about 
971,000  tons,  while  the  average  per  vessel  is  more  than  double  that  of 
1891. 

fiBLATlVE  lUPOBTANCE   OF  PoBTS. 

The  relative  importance  of  the  various  ports  lA  the  Commonweaitb 
of  Australia  and  Kew  Zealand  may  be  ascertained  by  an  inspection  ot 
the  table  given  hereunder.  Melbourne  takes  first  place  in  the  amount 
«f  tonnage ;  but  the  figures  are  inflated  by  the  counting  of  the  great 
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Dc««ji  steamers  m  twice  entering  and  twice  dewrinf  at  Port  Phillip. 
This  Fetnark  applies  equally  to  Port  Adelaide  and  Albany,  and  in  the  last 
trg  jears  to  Fremaatle.  If  allowance  be  made  on  this  score,  it  will  be 
fom^  that  Sydney  has  a  larger  qaantity  of  shipping  than  any  other 
Anstralasitui  port,  and  that  it  is  followed  by  Melbourne,  Newcastle,  and 
Port  Adelaide.  The  figures  for  the  years  ISSl  and  1891  given  for 
(jueensland  ports,  other  than  Driabane,  include  coastal  trade,  and  the 
4{iiaiitity  of  t<»iiiage  shown  for  these  years  is,  therefore,  aomewhat  in 
excess  of  the  truth.  As  this  table  is  only  intended  to  show  the  relative 
iaip(n:tanc«  of  porta,  the  inter-state  sliip|)ing  of  the  Commonweatth  has 
not  been  excluded,  but  no  account  has  been  taken  of  the  purely  coastal 
trade  within  each  state: — 


Total  Tonn^B  entarcd  uMl  olcBnd. 
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)l«w  South  Walei— 


KS 


Mdbonme 

Q«doag 

t^iiMntlMui— 

Briibue    

TmnuTille     

Rockbainpton  

Cooktown 

VtikmjZ'S'.'.'.'..'.'.'.'. 
South  AiutraUa — 

Port  Adelaide  

Portlnrie 

Pert  Darwin 

WMctn  Anatralia — 

Fremantle     

Albuy  


VeUington  

Auckland 

RaffHarbonr  ., 


1,610,693 

1,127,238 

14,642 


406.033 
206,386 
207,706 
217,144 
66,447 
104,174 

1,078,930 
33,325 
90,100 


866,903 
644,470 
471,837    , 
469,677    I 


1,000,938 
821,781 
170,642 

63,068 

931, MS 

1,189 


204,007  646,683 
138,057  I  293,6.17 
I  8,121 

New  Zul&hd. 
119,243  293,461    i 

238,888  345,183    I 

91,692  196,640    I 

167,151  161,387 

114,637  97,409 


6,418,677 

2,609,861 

300,690 


96,101 
36,65.1 
31,670 
4,084 


3,396,108 
876,856 
163,705 

1,864,165 

1,667,707 

8,912 

870,733 
199,444 
124,964 


591,164 
736,006 
303,490 
208,476 
112,718 


5,934,411 

2,673,006 

201,730 


2,117,464 
877,224 
236,968 

1,142,766 
238,401 
216,660 


715,117 
805,340 
274,634 
116,402 
11^641 


A  bottar  id«K  of  t3M  rel&tiTe  iiBportuioe  of  the  prinoip^  ports  of  tbe 
BtatM  is  obtainablQ  from  tbe  trade  figure*,  Thich  axe  givea  bdow  for 
the  year  190S  ;— 


^ppliW- 


Euivbic. 


New  Sooth-WslM— 


Newcutle   . 
Viotorim— 
Melbonnie  . 


1     8  11      Albu! 


32,5$4,TS4 
5,862,246 
9,608,611 


Hobait 


NewZMUnd— 
Wellington  ... 

Anckl^d 


6,704,653 


The  comparatiTe  iitqxtrtaiice  of  the  ports  of  the  OommonireBltli  <rf 
AoBtnJia  and  New  Zealand  may  be  seen  1^  viewing  them  in  connection 
witti  tbe  shipping  and  trade  of  tbe  chief  ports  of  tbe  United  Kingdom, 
the  1902  figures  for  which  are  appended.  It  will  be  seen  that  in 
aggregate  tonnage  Melbourne  ia  exceeded  only  by  London,  Liverpooli 
CardiJ^  and  Newcastle.  Sydney  comes  next  on  tbe  Hat,  exceeding 
all  other  Sritish  ports.  In  value  of  trade  Sydney  is  exceeded  only  by 
London,  Liveipool,  and  Hull.  If  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  be 
rq^arded  as  one  country,  however,  the  comparison  is  somewhat 
misleading,  as  the  inter-atate  trade  has  been  included  in  the  returns  ; — 


PBrt. 

Toul 
Bblpphig. 

IMiJTnde. 

^ 

TnUl 

TSHIlndc:. 

Bnriand  sud 

London 

livei™,! 

Csrdift 

Kewcutle  and 

N.ftS.Shield> 

tont. 
10,063,629 
14,499,618 
13,I7fl,lB6 

9,021,217 
4,686,918 
3,768,801 
1.941,790 
1,749,155 
1,895,399 
2,712,574 
1,477,382 
1.886,487 
661,006 
2,470,614 
1,962,878 
1,801,211 

£ 
268,109,356 
243,607.200 
14,660,914 

17,725,844 
B2,e.'v5.977 
30.327.773 

2,327,037 
20,397,588 
12,034,875 

4.918,629 
24,092;  151 
14,903,946 
14,316,213 
10,040.222 
29.576,320 

6,906.892 

Scotland— 

KirkoOdy    .. 
Grangoraonth. 

IreUnd- 

4,297.064 
1,952,570 
2,297,199 
1,440,229 

716,569 
426,007 
169,637 

6,034,411 
6,487,290 
1,408.794 
3,663.987 
2,117,454 
1,142,756 

716,117 
805,340 

£ 
35,654,72» 
18,612,486 
1,700,828 
6,081,729 

3,280,414 

Grimsby  

Newport  

Bristol 

Newhaven..  .. 

jZelbourn.  .. 

Briibsne  

Adelaide  

FremoDtle    .. 

S2,584,7»4 
5,862,246 
9,603,611 

13,098,197 

MsneheaUr. .. 
HiddlMbrough 

NewZeftUnd- 
Wdlington  .. 

AuokUnd 

6,704,653 
5,668,790 

The  yearly  movement  of  tonnage  at  Melbourne  and  Sydney  far 
exceeds  that  of  the  porta  of  any  other  British  possession.  Hong  Kong 
and  Sing^x>re  excepted.     Two  other  exoef>tioiu  might  be  mentiooed — 


Gibraltar  uidMaltA;  but  as  these  are  chiefly  porta  of  call,  and  the  trade 
is  Tery  limited  compared  w^  the  toBirngt,  tJiej  can  Bcarcely  be  placed 
m  the  same  cat^oiy. 

Kksutkatios  or  VESSBLa. 
lie  nuiuber  and  tonnage  of  Bteiim  and  sailing  'vesaels  oa  the  registers 
of  each  of  the  six  states  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  colony  of  New 
Ze^aad  at  the  end  of  1903  are  given  below  : — 


OfU. 

Stmm. 

B41HDE. 

Total. 

T«Mli. 

^ 

VmmlR. 

r^. 

Veaeb. 

Hrt 

N«r8oathWJ«i    

540 
169 

113 
» 

07 

77,071 
13,761 
38,029 
13,648 
9,038 

627 
523 
08 
216 

288 
160 

66,3Se 
36.066 
6,939 
19,560 

8,064 
8.744 

1,067 
382 
183 
329 
324 
207 

122,855 

19.690 

IST/^."!!*..;;::: 

21,612^ 
17,782: 

Total-AiHtraliit ... 

990 
23S 

218,906 
62,782 

336 

133,748 
43.897 

2,492 
670 

362,664- 
106,G19> 

For  comparative  pnrpoees  a  statement  is  subjoined,  showing  the  mer- 
chant navies  of  sonte  of  the  principal  maritime  countries  of  the  world. 
In  ooQsideriiig  the  figures,  allowance  must  be  made  far  the  fact  that  the 
maijanim  tonnage  of  vessels  included  in  the  registrations  is  not  the 
sane  in  every  instance.  Thus  for  Norway  it  is  4  tons ;  Sweden,  20  tons  ; 
Denmark,  4  tons ;  France,  2  tons ,:  Italy,  2  tons ;  Qermany,  1  Ti  tons  ; 
and  the  United  States,  5  tons. 


Csited  Kingdotu .. , 
KnrZnhnd     

AiMtalia  

KuM  *ad  Finland 

Notwsj 

8w«den 

INuiuk   

Gmimii  Empire   ... 

HoiuEsrv 
ifun. 


62,722 
SS8.26I 
2IS.90e 
441,698 
567,161 
361.766 
272,883 
1,623,439 


63,746 
334.398 
105.306 
648,921 
727,946 
448,404 
S,OH  {3.4e6,<M8 


1,868,936 
43,897 
344,896 
133,748 
668,668 
883,965 
296,874 
158,846 
581.365 
18,309 
6,643 
72,911 
877 
668,693 
83,157 
S;0,403 
2,670,257 


10,268,6O( 
106.619 
683,147 
362,664 


431,728 
2,203,804 

264,399 
90,288 

407,309 

UMt,ia2 
1,217,614 

811,102 
1,018,807 
6,0W.»1B 


Waoes  of  Seaiiem. 

In  calcuUting  the  average  vages  paid  to  seamen,  regard  must  be  bad 
to  the  fact  that  shipping  companies,  in  some  instances,  take  into 
consideration  personal  qualifications  and  lengtb  of  service  of  employees, 
when  fixing  i-ates.  The  following  table  shows  the  average  wages,  per 
calendar  month,  in  1903,  paid  to  white  crews  of  British  ocean-going 
steamers  trading  with  the  Commonwealth,  and  also  the  rates  for  white 
crews  of  steamers  engaged  in  the  inter-state  trade.  The  ratea  were 
obtained  from   the  ships'  articles  deposited  with  the  state   shilling 
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The  crews  cf  some  of  the  British  steamers  trading  to  the  Commoo' 
vealth  are  oompoaed  partly  of  coloured  seameo,  <£iea7  Lascara  and 


QuDtM.     In  the  following  table  will  be  found  the  average  rates  c 
wages  paid  to  the  varioos  employees  in  this  ulaw : — 


0M»dt7. 

QftOtj. 

Av«w  monthly 

LkHUL 

ChlawL 

LOKUL 

»"- 

bvlnUon- 

£    8    g 

IT  g 

1    £    8 
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COMMERCE. 


THE  external  trade  of  Australia  is  larger  than  that  of  any  British 
possession,  India  alone  excepted,  and  if  the  transit  and  re-export 
trade  be  excluded,   compares  very  favourably  as   regards    pro- 
portioi)  to  peculation  with  that  of  any  other  countTy.     The  growtfi  of 
•  Australian  trade  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Tcu-. 

1 
b^octe      1      Expnti. 

ToMinad.. 

iSKl 

e 

16,715,442 
29,031,131 
37,T11,0S3 
42,433.811 
40,676.960 
37,811,471 

£ 
17,399,666 
21,225,787 
27,528,683 
38,062,146 
49,608,172 
43,915,087 
48,170,184 

84,»Bt.eie 

S7,M1,SS9 
58,668,71* 
73,783.198 
92,129,983 
84,691.087 
85,981,835 

£  •.  d. 

I^rge  as  these  totals  are,  they  would  be  still  larger  had  a  proper  re- 
cord been  kept  of  the  imports  and  exports.  Until  September,  1903, 
it  WM  the  practice  of  the  various  customs  offices  to  ignore  tranship- 
ments, so  that  goods  which  arrived  from  a  country  outside  Australia 
at  any  Australian  port,  and  were  thence  transhipped  to  another 
Auati^ian  state,  were  recorded  in  the  state  at  which  they  ultimately 
arrived  at  an  import  from  the  state  where  they  were  traoshipped,  ajid 
not  as  they  ought  to  have  been,  aa  an  oversea  import.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  regards  goods  of  Australian  produce  sent  from  one  state  to 
another  and  thence  transhipped  oversea,  the  only  record  of  the  move- 
ment was  in  the  returns  of  the  original  state,  where  they  were  treated 
as  exports  to  the  transhipping  state,  no  record  being  kept  <rf  the 
movement  oversea.  It  is  estimated  that  if  these  movements — inwards 
and  outwards — had  been  recorded  properly  as  they  have  been  since 
Ist  September,  1903,  the  import*  for  the  year  1901  would  be  over  two 
millions  greater  than  is  shown,  and  for  1902  more  than  one  and  a  half 
millions  ;  while  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1903  the  difference  would 
be  a.  little  over  a  million.  For  1901  and  1902  the  amount  to  be  added 
to  the  exports  is  between  three  and  four  millions.  During  the  last  four 
months  of  1 903  the  transhipmenta  from  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria, 
the  only  states  aEFected  by  the  outward  movement,  amounted  to 
£1,108,546.     The  additions  to  be  made  to  the  imports  and  exports  on 
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thja  ■flDannt  will,  however,  be  ium«  nccantely  known  later  when  the 
BMtter  has  been  more  fuliv  investigated. 

11>e  impoTta  recoided  dnring  190S  from  oountries  outside  Anstnlis 
into  the  states  comprised  in  the  C(»miionwe>lth  were  as  followB  : — 

SUtB.                        Vila*  Dt  Imports  T>h»  par  luhiHtaDt. 

£  £    ■.  d. 

NewSoutfaWales 13,97T,*17  fl  IS    S 

TictoriK   12,SSD,S1S  10    S  U 

QaasDiluKl 3,249,627  «    S    6 

South  AnBtralu 3,224,370  B  16    7 

Western  Anttr>li>. 4,228,&94  10    4    0 

Tumuiift    791,388  4    8    8 

CommoQwealth  37,811,471  0  13    0 

Hie  values  oi  the  external  exportt  for  1903  were  as  shown  below  : — 

BMe.                        VihMOfEipmt*.  Vilns  per  mtiMHMrt. 

£  £    B.  d. 

New  Sonth  W«l« 18,861,213  13    4    9 

Victoritt ; Il,188,n0  9    4  10 

Queeniluid 3,736,976  7    8    0 

SoDtb  AuatnOift 3,638,242  0  IS    2 

Weatern  AuitnlU 9,468,125  42  18  11 

TumanU 1,206,970  7    S    4 

Commonwealtli  48,170,164  12    S  11 

The  tot&l  extra- Australian  teade  for  the  year  1903  waa  therefore 
u  foUowa : — 

uat^  Total  KMn  Vihie 

*"***-  AiBtnllw  Tnd«.  per  InhaUtwik 

£  £     a.     d. 

New  South  WdM 82,880,130  23    1     2 

Victoria   23,628,004  1ft    S    0 

Qneenaland 6,976,602  18    9    2 

South  AoBtralia 6,862,612  18  13    0 

Wratem  Aiutnlia 13,686,079  «2    2  II 

Tainunia 3,088,068  11  14    0 

ComnHiiiweatth  85,081,686  21  18  11 

As  the  table  shows,  tlie  total  value  of  the  external  trade  of  the 
Oommcmwealth  in  1903  was  £85,981,635,  equal  to  ^21  18b.  lid.  per 
bad  of  population.  These  figures  indicate  an  improvement  on  tbe 
retams  for  1902,  when  the  trade  was  valued  at  £84,693,461,  «r 
^1  17s.  lOd.  per  bead  of  population.  Turning  to  individual  states, 
it  vill  be  found  that  in  proportion  to  pt^mlation,  the  trade  of  Westant 
Anstralia  is  far  in  excess  of  that  of  any  of  the  otber  CommonweiMi 
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iitates.  Thitj  of  course  is  oaly  to  be  expected  in  a  rich  gold-producii^ 
state  with  a  comparatively  small  population.  New  South  Wijea  conws 
oext  with  £-2S  Is.  2d.,  followed  by  Victoria  with  £19  8b.  9d.,  Tasmania 
occupying  the  lowest  positioD  witli  £11  Hs.  Od.  per  inhabitant.  Coia- 
parisons  of  this  description  are,  however,  apt  to  mislead,  sinoe  stateH 
like  Queensland  and  Tasmania,  possessing  but  a  small  direct  trade, 
appear  at  a  disadvantage. 

The  foregoing  represent  the  figures  as  returned  by  the  statistical 
branches  of  the  various  Customs  depHrtments.  As  r^ards  import*,  the 
value  represents  the  amount  on  which  duty  is  payable  or  would  be  pay- 
able if  the  duty  were  ad  valorem.  Tlie  value  of  goods  subject  to  duty 
is  token  to  be  the  fair  market  value  in  the  country  of  (>rigin,  with  an 
addition  of  10  per  cent,  to  such  value.  The  value  of  goods  export^ 
is  the  value  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  Commonwealth  in  the 
ordinary  commercial  acceptation  of  the  term. 

The  trade  of  the  last  three  years  represenis  an  average  of  £22  1  3b.  5d. 
per  inhabitimt,  including  a  very  small  re-export  trade.  Similar 
information  for  some  of  the  more  important  countries  of  the  world  is  ut 
followB : — 


Bclgiur 


OmnaDy .... 

Portn^  .... 
Rouminia  . 
RnMiBD  Em] 


Norway    

SwltwrUnd 

TarkaT  (Europa  anr 
Unitod  KiDgitom    . 

United  StatM 

Japan  


173,232,000 
66,203,070 

352,390,440 

630.931,000 
8,601, 170 

131,710,830 
18,906,900 
26.330,B00 

142,277,000 
«2,MS.1S0 
45,645,000 
2».6«0,S0O 
84,«M,440 
36.079,  ISO 

608.615,270 

003,739,690 

oG,ees,«oo 


39  14  8 
23  16  8 
9    0  10 


Tlie  trade  of  Aovtralia,  per  inhabitant,  exceeds  that  of  any  of  the 
oountriaa  included  in  the  foregoing  list  with  the  exception  of  Belgium. 
It  would  appeMT  that  the  trade  of  the  Netherlands  and  Uwiturlaod, 
compared  with  population,  is  greater  than  that  of  Australia ;  but  it  is 
impoasihln  to  arrive  at  comparative  figures  for  either  of  tbeM  slates,  so 
great  ia  their  transit  and  re-export  bosineas. 


COMUSBCS.  331 

Tho  articles  imporied  into  Aastralia  caver  a  lonf;  list ;  for  tAriff 
pmpooei  they  have  been  divided  into  aixteea  diriaioiis,  and  ttr  con- 
Tenimce  of  reference  tu  the  tariff  these  divisions  have  been  maintained. 

Imports  into  Australia  daring  1903  from  countries  beyond  the 
Commonwealth  were  as  follows  :— 


ArUda. 

QiaoMty. 

ValiHL 

Dmjio^  I.-SnucLAxn. 
Alt,  PorlCT.  vti  other  Bar,  Cidiir  ud  Petti  — 

Hi       3,108,010 
«7?,SSS 

11S,US 

::     'SS 
::    i^S 

logins 

146.JI0 

aoi.ios 
',]          n',tai 

MO 

'.',              I>,17« 
SO.«B 
6,030 

"          ioloM 
ei,iS7 

lb.            41. 4» 

:;    twiioo 
::    iS 

8,M1 

lb.              ],87S 
S.070 

:;     w.m 

13,100 
1.710 

300,791 
80,968 

as 

^*i»- 

^1 

B.M7 
MO 

N.E.t.,  iDdncHng  M*(llclniil  or  HodkuMd.  uxl  Tarmootb, 

10,063 

Total,  DIviilon  I 

DinSMKt  n.— NlKCOIICH. 

£1,»80.878 

^*s^™;:::::::::::::::::::::::: 

18S,Bn 

_TfifaiBH>,  CIsmn,  or  (%uMt<a. 

317,186 

ToWWvWonll 

*«M,OH 

Dmnoi  in.— ScMB. 

ToUl.DlTWnnlll.... 

*1.087.00e 

OOMMMBCB. 


Article.                                              1        Qu.ntl( 

y^ 

Ko. 

M 
«,TCT 

ib,o« 
«§a 

1,887.118 
S.MK,MB 

1.14  liam 
liosiTso 

),«S»,tlli 

j,6si;m 

Mt.MT 

iei,«89 

J.MB 
Mi;08T 

8,SM,«M 

i.n6 

M,1I4 

4.*M 

47.641 

9,1TJ 

■      '4,481 

iU,S4& 
t4a.76S 

TJ1.4W 
t.CM:MS 

AiJ^toCUn,*- 

1,10) 

lb. 
lb. 

i.i«r 

gsaffiS.''3ffiSrd^S>ffi,'''-r.:::::::: 

0<««j»ndChieop-,  Saw,  indKlliMlried    

oirt. 
lb. 

lb. 

40,0aB 

SSS'T'^-^"  ;;;;-;:::;';;::::;;::;:;::;::;;::■■;■ 

8,748 

^RS— 

ujm 

F™.„^  »T,,  .,.»,„  A,.*,.  V_* 

171.872 
30,IIM 

rtmi.,  Dried- 

"■'■^fZ^r^aS'i^'^^"^"'"'^'*"' 

dOL 

l^ow 

364 

16,l)6n 

™!xir»" 

ceflUI 

S,7Mt 

u,m 

v«i(i*ibi»- 

MM 

^Triwn  wl  In  Uqotd    

.b. 

^S£ 

Uub. 

con 
lb. 

■as 

ssr 

1**46 

Bj».t«.rf,»i9h.n- 

»,H0 

coiaaacE. 


DmanilV.— AauniTCKAL  PaoDccii  Aim  Q»i>c«»   tvtUi. 
Qnli  ud  Pntac— 

fiMaiwl  or  MtimliBtDwd— 

IUt<iiidiidliif  OnnuUMllUlMMidBlMllalto)  .. 

lUceii*  •nd  CutiAnt  

OUmtaJ,  Wlmtiaca],  ud  RoOsd  Omta    


Bk«,UDel« 
N.E.L 


t,lUfitt 

iu,TDe 

«,781 
.    oeotil      mIsw 


fmh  ■nd  Smoked 

.IBM     ■• 
II.E.I. 


Port 

Poaltn     

otm    


tTB,)M 

gmL        «T,tee 

statol       10,008 


8M,791 

i.iT<,en 

it,ssn 


PiHamd  in  tin*  or  oOwc  >li-tlcU  t« 


-    S.&I..WIiel«(irPnvu«d,iDcladIn(CoaiuDtiPTqpand  1 

<llwa'iSUK*,n.*.l 

„         „      Ftm,  Iwtadlng  Inluta*  and  Invalldi'  Fmdt. 
S|»cU  PniantlaD  o(    

IH  Dninad' ir  PRMfTKl' ta  BrlBt,' j^ 

„   RM«rT«d,iM>tlnUqDld 

fMlM,  StoOH,  ChDlD^t,  Ollis.  and  Gapan— 


SIT.IM 

u,«B4,ne 
Mt,iat 
>i»,on 

S,«TE 


ObuUt  piBM  tDd  _._ 

Bin  Pmn,  wd evsr  qnaitar  plnU... 

FiMi, and arar half  piuB 

Onan*.  and  onr  iilnia 

rmnllin  a  iimil  


1,7W 


Cmtity,  Hanip,  aod  Sa|M. . , 


afta 


COmiBBCE. 


irtiElt 

ItCMOitj. 

V>1». 

lb.       IS(^» 

lb.                B.S8S 

£ 

l:m 

^S 

„       i,Mn'.»si 
"        tiT.soe 

lis 

„       Floun,  locludiDi  lEtu  HMl  «id  Rl»,  Uploa.  .'id 

l^ 

lb.     «,7ie,<eo 

1^ 

4oK  't,nG,sa 

j,<M.tai 

Aniuol  ud  Atu™- 

l,18t.M» 

unitary  or  ».».l^«d»»  lor  th«Aj|w  or  »"y   

"ISsIJ 

0»YM  (T«.t  «>d  SdlX  uxl  Dw*,  H«lu»,  BiMiv.  —1 

^^'%SsSs'SSiKt"°^'' """"*" 

IIIIM 

7^S!I 

'l^ 

rrilUw,  tbUBingi,  Tnckad  Lmwiu,  PtaiUngai,  uid  Sucfalnn . . 

is,inB 

HiliuidCan— 

1M.WT 

s,n& 

m.itn 

""o2S-»,„„.                 

I/W,I« 

Hik,  DrsHiUlnlntr BUk.  or Iuiv<d| SUk  voriwl  Umwii.... 

M3,aiO 

I^7,7W 

Aitldik 

(tuurtitr. 

Vmlut. 

nnOonk- 

No. 

owt. 

owt. 

"ASS 

::;:: 
III 

274,fle3 
uo.rsa 

■     B.SIW 

ra,on 

i8,m 

""^"  -s'.isr^"^':*!".'::.-' -' 

r,-i^i,.»>*..,-;  ...."rr:.'*'".."'.""- 

m^  Hid  Mber  ArtlclH  of  NMunl  or  ArtUlcia*  Uumu  H*1t  . 

a).ni 

TqUI,  Divlilon  V __ 

DtrwoK  T1.— Mbuu  akd  Hjcmixixt. 

*iii*er»-Over  Iftcwt 

B,ga8.«Ta 

"aS3S!r.i?iSi. 

3.W1 
•.MB 

M,M8 

ud  GeraiH  Bllf>r,  vli.-Hgi.  Ii^oM,  Sn^s  Blooki. 

lis 

US,ttU 

9ss,tm 

iFODUdned— 

g^  B«MU,  OhuiDrf.,  Jdttg,  ColnniM,  BolW,  4a.. . 

IS,M3 

7,«e 

Cab  BcgMera.  CompuUnj  Muh[n«,  ■!»]  AttMbmenU  . . 

18,77* 

"^^ 

s,sn 

' 

PnUble  lod  Tnctloo  . 


N.B.I.,  und  l^rta  Uicnot, 


ifcn,  uid  WajUiff  M**^^****f    . .  -  - . 
lot,  IndudlDg  Bolln  und  Piunpi  . 


.     id  PuU  thereof  .... 
E]BOm(ml  umI  ApplLmna,  n. 


.,  UiDlDf.. 

rtdting  MwdiiiMa  utu  i 
dTd]'  lor  u>d  in  thi 

ioM,  Md  Unotyp 


>,  Wdghbrldsei,  mnd  Scatat,  D. 


Axia  uid  Binipg*  . . 


ithn,  SUphs,  Spikaa,  Bnidi,  ud  TaiA*. . 

nroDiai'eiii{)'/^\"/^v^y////^'.'.'.'.'.'. 

nandPtUsdCatlary 


Wto,  Bubed    . 
Win  HeMiw. . . 


PluUimm— Bui.  BIiIds.  ShnO,  FliitM.  RstwU,  Fu*,  Cod- 
deuMn.  TnUiw,  or  Hm , 

PrinUi^HkUrUla-CirclH,  dumpi.  Ciwm,  Kaina  (PHtag), 
BulH.  L«ad>.  SlBAMldTyH 

BUk  FWi  PUM*,  Fldi  Bolla,  Ite  Plats,  SwtlctaM,  PoIdU, 
CroMngi,  and  Iiilanectlont  for  Ballwari  aod  Tiam- 

mi.,  jhfc^.i^'jt^ ; 

HhltM- ntUnga 

CoDcoDtrat^a,  Droai  and  Athn  ,  ^  ^  -  -  - ,  ^  - .  -  - .  ^ ,  ^ , , . , . , ,  i 


I^naia,  PlalL 

Tool!  at  Tndo,  not  bdnji  maohlnn 

Zlno— Bar,  Bcrap,  and  Wwat  and  Clrdn  and 
Unbond.  lor  CyankU  OoM  ProoM 


Total,  tM 


n  VI   . 


Divwox  VIL— Oils,  Paixtb,  km  Vibvuom.  ' 

m,  iiiiiiiiiiiim  itii^imi.  >     I 

Compoand*  lor  Labrioatlac,  m  packacM  not  uomUng 


■phtlK,  ttooa SKUe 

Ua  (iB  vaMali  not  txcMdiu  1  i{atloii>— 

&mtarPtnUaiidHmaU«r»iai dof.  71,078 

SaU  Pinto  and  ovarOuartM'Plnti 10,7<« 

PIdH  and  0-cr  Hall  Pint* B,««3 

OnHta  uid  onr  piDta   S,ST« 

OnwaQiwt fH.  Mn 


STWU 
IT,4R 


7MC»> 

«,aBs 
■,au 

U«,BM 

i&scr 

S1.I1* 

ai,iift 


DnMM  TiL— Oiu,  PAivn,  UD 


rU,iiicUiiUiw  Cod  ii>naHil,B«lud  While    

■>!■ 

: 

SlT'iSU-"™*"^"*^"-'^'^ 

.■ 

HIW 

MM 

a).XH 

E.4BS 

aRWB 

iis,e9i 

W  VnL— EUIHBIWA 


T,  OlUI^  OLIH  A3 


^t,  Benllcd,  Hanldlc,  Su>d--„ . .  

h^i,  BdHd.  SUTind  ud  Cot;  Conen  Out, 
tanOtd.  oc  Bicnrad ;  PuM,  Piinu*,  ud  lU  oUht 
taowlwHhmA]  

UMiit  PIU^  B.»l. 

MAfd  PM^  (W*  PUb(  not  cmsHUoe  T  HMrthiiBl  toet. . 

--"^  -  ~-&  aadi  FUte  uuNKdins  7  (opvAeU  f «M  uid 


MtcwcSiivl 


■  ud  AocHOriM.  Brpbeo  Bottka. 


■oak*,  Empttf,  at  not  mon  Uiu  6  fhiM  dniu  ib|miiII|  .. 

Bottka,  oTtf  I  Ouiddnmiud  not  axoMdlnr  >  ■xM  «,  In 

i^itdir,  nBMlaltis  (Odds  not  nobjeot  to  ad  it' 


Aitklla. 

QdiatHf. 

V-. 

Divimos  Vtll.— EAmmnriii,  (hHnr,  Cncii,  Guu,  i»B 

STom— wiKiiimd. 

ovt. 
No. 

"'"v" 

49.010 
4tS 



ii.oas 

T.IJTS 
S,7« 

c 

Bto»  Onolodini  lUiblii  uid  EOatth- 

I.IM 

^ 

St^'r'":^/::::::::::::::::::::::::;:::::::::: 

s& 

Add.- 

Boilc  Mtd  tkUoTOB 

's 

sa.uo 

XliaUm- 

BkkrbcngM  mkI  Ckrtioiut*,  In  ]nwd«T  I« 


Cryitab  . 


CiMuu,  U*rbidu  0(  .. 

Dnin  utd  Chnnlotls— 

Bliulphttn.  ud  81 

Mid  Mtcnoluiii,  I 

Crs«ni  offi 


Ol5(wrln>  (unreAnad)  

iMMtlatdai,  BbMP-irutiK  uid  NilDfKtula,  n,a.i 

UoUdnia  

Mfdickl  Pnpkntloni  raBUIalni  uphim 


Vinegu'.  includio);  Aotlc  Aotd,  aeaUdnlnf  not  mon  Ui 
Total,  Dii-Mon  IX 


Division  X Wood,  Wkiu,  un  Oixi. 

>,  D.t.l,  (*x«nl  K*U1) 

Bnilud  lUfa  In  Uh  nHwh  


>,tas 

n.Ttl 


B>,*n 

1S».«T 

18.811 

an,i» 

».s 

COMMMBCS. 

»39 

Aitielt. 

•tnuUt).. 

yalua 

IWct- 

ii^TW  MooUUw*,  ud  BklitlDii  01  any  niMtd*! . . , . 

UD.tt.    4a,m 

•np.(tM,7Bfcm 
.,      »,TM,Tei 
.,        «,MS.711 
,,      W,MI>,4» 

;;   ""■!§ 

.,           4.iai 
■op.  It.    w,«ra 
^r      !i».i» 

No.          S14.StS 
Hp.ttH,Cn,>T8 

oi.       m^Ms 

M.                 4H 

IMrvMl  On«cn.  In  ■!»■  ot  11 1  a  Id.  (or  lU  <>](ilnleoi: 

UnlwMil.  n.o.i.  lnd»olkMtliHilliSliL(orlt> 

Kt£STS,"S3.'»-r^.'-'.'"'"!T'::: 

e,«^ 

l».tT»- 

WetoTjBBBbiB^Cjne.  or  Weod- 

AicudDUieiUnrttuhtdToolfiNidlM  

i.iH,eu 

Dmwnc  XL— JiwiLLrar  Am  ftaej  Oooiw. 

OS:^ 

•;:SSS 

mm 

w.S^^^^^,u£L^«:Fi;i^-bi^^-^ 

is.jr:":":":':!^ 

KtB-i.  VoaUM-,  Boyi-,  Wcon-*,  and  Glrli-,  onpt  putl? 

•as 

M,aui 

l^M» 

•,«u 

„        'ciuiTMorTr»4>brio.n»d*'WiUri;^ot 

IM,SU 

" 

tkM. 

«MUUf. 

TalBB. 

fivnoi  21L— LuTBU  Am  Rnna— evnCfHuad. 

Sk.  -ass 

OT.TM 

< 

^^WWnrttal 

Bn>Tn)  ud  Si^  ^[^,  MlU,'  ;;id  otii'ar  tinU),  F^H  te| 

4.S7T 

YeUohi— 

No. 

SM 

w5 

No. 

m 

«M» 

ffieis;i'i^ois:£i':SBs;to^ 

"« 

Ma. 

UM 

ss^,<;^i;:;2^'M^'rM;-a^ 

T.M> 

Aitidd  tor  the  ofllcla]  um  t*  tbt  OBvwrorOciHnl  or  3UU 

OoTvnon , ..,..^..^ 

tftMs  ror  tha  Annr  or  NkTy— lUUMiT  fton    

MuoRfaim  ol  WW 

liUddfto'lhaBUBd,  Dait,  uidllumb 

An—WcHta  of 

Bi»  Bukiti,  Boxm,  Cm»,  or  Tntok*,  InetadlnK  fittliqn 

^*n>— CWpsiUn- . . . 

BoMi,  l^DuciMa,  And  Ti _,  _ 

ta^ann  ud  Coobt—ToUct    . . 

N.E.L,  Indodinc  Bnom,  Ifapa,  Crumb  Timfl,  and 


nine  ukd  ¥ani — Bflaper  ud  Btnd* 

MM.1 r: 

Ottw  wtlde*  Dumulaotand  trom,  la 
NeU» Bad  Ketdng   ...  ..,.«..,.., 


1OT9 

n,we 


(ong        i.ne 

0«t.  17,899 

w,oea 
cwti ta,m 


lit 


Mi.teo 

M 

w.ai 


M7E 
*.tTT 


COMJtBECS. 


SCHiuii  OF  laroan. 


1S.TEO 
LIU 

».m 


t.       it,aa 

tt 

«,MI 

S.MHl 

'IS 

3%K.t 

i,BM 

I.1S5 

£»».:» 

«T,8ii,*;i 

1,»«.MS 

«»7,81I,I71 

In  the  foregoing  table  the  Taluea  represent  the  fair  market  price  uf 
the  goods  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  countries  whence  thej  were 
exported,  with  an  addition  of  10  percent,  to  such  market  value,  thin 
addition  representing,  roughly,  freight  and  charges  between  the  port  of 
ahipment  uid  Australia.     In  many  places  there  are  blanks  where  the 


oomaacx. 


MS 


^Duititiea  should  appear  j  in  these  instances  the  quantities  were  declared 
u  packages,  and  conaequently  did  not  indicate  the  number,  capacity,  or 
rdght  of  the  ^oods  imported. 

flw  exports  from  the  Commonwealth  for  the  year  1903  are  shown  in 
tbe  folloving  list,  which  distinguishes,  aa  to  value,  Australian  from 
udier  prodoce.  The  practice  of  the  Customs  Department  in  rt^rd  to 
etport  values,  is  to  take  the  value  of  the  goods  for  export  aa  their 
nine  in  the  ordinary  commercial  acceptation  of  the  term  iu  the 
principal  markets  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Exports. 


AitMe. 

ToUl 

V.hrtL 

Prodooe, 

Other 
PradDM. 

ToteL 

All.  rsfter,  »d  OtlMT  Bmt,  Oder  tad  Ptn;- 

S*l.              M.W7 
8.M8 

II       i?iiU 

II                       '*<«* 

I  « 

17  716 

n.ta 
"              m 

::       'C 

II  3S,166 

iSiw 

e7B,i7B 

"ssa 

ie 

m 

in 

SlpSKO 

e,ssG 
u 

S,7B3 
1,8M 

S.B77 

4SI 

661 
I.S07 

£ 

•^ 

=~air^;:;:;;;:;;:;;::;::::::;;;; 

8,sei 

\Z 

fV,\ 

.S^KT^'^''-   \ 

iss 

1,660 

^.K1.,  including  Medielmit  or  llcdlcitcd, 
S.E.L,OM»r 

lilm 

81,680 

116,S78 

S3.«l 

16S,7W 

lb.                 !,S-B 

.1            slow 

lO.OH 

IS,9»4 

Dmnox  n.-NA«i<xnc». 

10,687 

tbi 

sleua 

t,iie 

10,080 

1I,H1 

60,4(0 

«t,S31 

lb.                    4S6 

cwt.             17,296 

„                     14* 

H 

U,lflS 

sa,ui 

6S 

ZH 

!S,U6 

ILSH 

AiOiHa. 

,^,.. 

vu,« 

,2!^ 

To«iL 

'^"""-         0«K««. 

si 

in,iM 

«,IK 

»l,»«l 
i.Mi,m 

S.S18 
MO 

» 

M6 

8.7.1 

!• 

U 
lUM 

"jlws 
na 

H7« 
tl,TS4 

'■~ 
"as 

«•!» 

I.M8 

!i1 

■s-i 

n 

51 
1 

M.2U 

1,101 

1,SM 

i,aQ> 

t.t08 
1,86* 

"w 

130 
S,4M 

«M 

nil 

IS 

67 

£.018 

1,7*0 

8M 
MM 

"no 

SS7 

u 

s 

M 
TO 

^35 

i.tn 

No. 

18,111 

"S 

1M,2M 

&/-::ee;:vEee£ 

U.M8 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

07,100 

ttijm 

u 

io,n» 

11  jn 

1,SM 

Owdlo.  T^Kn,  Ni^  LighU,  Mm  BoUtm^lHt 
^iSIE^V™el  PU..  mod  CMKHl  BoHr.  . 

u 

Oocn  ud  OmcoIUc,  Orauud,  or  In  uy  wmjr 

I'm 

a 

Fmwnd  iD  11»  «  OUuc  AiMlskt  V<Hli 

176 

IlL 

1W,TM 

"IS 

S,81«.1B1 
>73U 

AS 

(WtoudonrPtab 

S7.MC. 

«,B7S 

W 

asi^":;::::;;::::::::;::::::::-; 

lb. 

UWlfl 

,i 

l.MO,l« 

OBdiudPolM- 

IS 

M.K.i 

34^ 


OOMMBBCS. 


y..-. 

Othw 

~- 

PloklM.  au»«^  Chutnen,  Ollvw  »kI  C^xn- 

dOL                         IM 

1.M0 

£.    if 

cwl.               1.0«B 

114 
U,l«t 

"ii;7i4 

"iut 
17 

no 
w 

!»7,«7 


19 

31 

4H 
M 

*■! 

wo 

I.S!0 

sta 

10 
IMS 

'" 

84 

S 

"m« 

484 

Htft  Plnlt,  tod  DTcr  Qwitei  Mnt* 

IS.S» 

illXai 

T"       1 

lb.               W^U 

%.m,m 

■    «S« 
i:       «^ 

IMM 

MS.8U 
«1UI                 WD 
lb.           1,B7«.1« 

<Mn 

BSD 

* 

*^'i.ngr«.™d":. ::::::::::. ::::::::: 

OUwT,  Onniid,  n.a-L  

Oth*T.  Uiyround,  n.tl 

an 

Si'-i':;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;:;;::::;; 

M».*«S 

■^' 

t.'TM 

4,«Be.J16 

itn.m 

DlTIIUHr  V,— AFPAUL  ISO  Teriul 

s 

'"  iir 
i.i« 

"  »so 
»» 

M.77S 
101 
)M 
UD 

8 
J,00» 

i.m 

IS 

a 

47.0«7 

1.881 

or  Unan). 
BacmUk,  rli.,  Embnldwy  Worm  h»t». . 

No.      ijia.m 

is 

CuvH  (Tnt  mod  Btll)  ud   Duck  K»iw», 
BDDtliw.  mi  B»U1»  aoth. 

i.^ 

liun,  n.B.1. 

Artiola. 

Total 
<t(iuili9. 

V.lm. 

Pndaa. 

Oth« 
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Of  the  total  import  of  £37,811,471  there  wer«  retained  for  home 
consomption  goods  to  the  value  of  £36,220,242,  the  balance,  £2,591 ,229, 
being  re-exported.  The  re-export  trade  of  Australia  in  manu&ctured 
goods  ia  transacted  chiefly  with  New  Zealand  and  the  South  Seas  j  the 
raw  material  re-exported  is  mainly  the  produce  of  the  same  countries 
coUectod  in  the  chief  Australian  seaports  for  shipment  to  Europe; 
£1,241,082  represents  gold  from  New  Zealand  and  New  Ghiinea,  sent 
to  the  minta  of  Sydney  and  Melbourne,  and  when  coined  despatched  to 
Tarious  patts  of  the  world. 

A  comparison  of  the  volume  of  trade  during  each  year,  from  1891 
onwards,  is  afforded  by  the  following  table : — 


Y-,. 

1    ,_ 

Eiporta. 

EUMMOllmiMKU. 

Kxmm<aSxpo^ 

1       , 

1  87,711,058 
30,107,338 

;  23,765,084 
81,897,114 

1  28,196,114 
29,658,197 
31,965,904 
31,481,018 
34,329,687 
41,388,030 
42,4.13,811 

1  40,675,900 
37,811,471 

£ 
36,062,143 
33,892,620 
33,225,986 
32,131.113 
33,644,338 
32,963,522 
37.772,565 
40,164,699 
48,099,083 
45,956,882 
49,696.172 
43,915,067 

£ 
1,668.908 

£ 

9;Mo;Mt 

18«S 



10,4«»,21ft 

6,606.651 

1902 



3,219,137 

If  the  omissions  from  the  Customs  returns  referred  to  on  page  328 
bad  not  been  made,  the  excess  of  exports  in  1903  would  probably  have 
been  some  £2,600,000  more  tban  shown  in  the  foregoing  table,  and 
would  thus  have  amounted  to  nearly  £13,000,000. 

An  excess  of  exports  is  now  the  normal  condition  of  Australian  trade, 
due  to  the  circiimstauoe  that  the  interest  and  return  on  British  and 
Coreign  investments  in  the  Commonwealth  largely  exceed  the  return  of 
Australian  investments  abroad.  The  question  of  the  annual  payments 
made  to  external  creditors  is  discussed  at  some  length  in  another  part 
of  this  volume,  and  it  is  there  shown  that  the  payments  on  account  of 
state  and  municipal  borrowings,  and  the  earnings  of  private  c^tal  in 
Australia,  reached,  in  1903,  £16,558,000,  and  this  saui,  or  thereabouts, 
should  repreeenc  the  excess  of  exports  over  importa,  if  there  were  no 
inport  or  export  of  oapitaL  Hardly  a  year  passes,  however,  that  one 
or  oihn  of  the  state  govemraenta  does  not  raise  a  loan  in  London,  i^ 
capital  is  constantly  being  invested  in  Australia  by  private  peraoiM. 
It,  therefore,  rarely  happens  that  the  full  difference  represented  by  the 
payments  made  to  the  British  and  for^gn  creditor  is  shown  in  the 
trade  relnroa 
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In  tlie  table  just  giv«a  tliere  is  an  excess  of  £89,367,038  duriog  the 
tUiteen  yean,  while  the  tribute  paid  by  the  Australian  Qovemmenta  abd 
people  to  creditors  outside  the  Commonwealth  in  the  same  period  waa 
otrtunlf  not  less  than  177  millions,  so  that  the  indebtedness  of  Attstralia 
to  &ituh  and  foreign  creditors  was  ai^arently  increased  during  the 
Mtiod  hy  about  80  millions,  allowing  for  some  7  millions  sterling 
uapnied  1^  immigianta. 

CoMPARisoTT  or  Tradb  witb  British  FossBsaiOMs  and  Forbiok  Statsb. 
The  external  trade  of  the  Commonwealth  amounts  to  £85,981,635, 
and  oi  this  trade  over  46  per  cent,  still  remains  witb  Qreat  Britain,  as 
the  fc^owing  statement  shows : — 

ToMl  (rule  (Importi         Pioportian  0' 
uid  EiporU),  botaL 

United  Eiugdom 39,S17,843 46-31  per  oeot. 


Foniga  Ccnuitn«s   26,602,422 2g-E>9      „ 

65,981,633 10000     „ 

^Hie  figar«B  just  given  refer  to  the  direct  trade,  but  a  considerable 
■moniit  of  goods  is  sent  from  foreign  conntries  to  Great  Britain  and 
tbenoe  exported  to  Australia.  There  are  no  means  of  ascertaining 
*ilh  exactitude  the  value  of  this  trade,  but  a  measure  of  it  may  be 
obtained  from  the  British  Board  of  Trade  returns,  which  show  an 
avenge  export  of  forei)i;n  and  colonial  produce  to  Australia,  during 
&e  last  five  years,  of  £1,966,730  per  annum,  while  a  somewhat  larger 
qnutitj  of  Australian  produce  is  exported  from  Great  Britain  to 
foreign  countries.  Neglectipg  this  indirect  trade,  the  following  is  a 
■tatetnent  of  the  direction  of  the  external  trade  of  the  Commonwealth 
doriDg  the  last  twelve  ye«»  : — 


ImporU  bn.- 

Export*  to— 

Tar. 

UDHad 

EMtU. 

<^A 

Unllad 

BfttU 

CountriM. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

IBSl 

Z6,«3,841 

4,329,271 

6,927,941 

25.498.010 

2.829,414 

7,724,861 

1802 

21,299,582 

3.421,985 

S.386,771  i23.236,052 

2.384,099 

7,772,469 

1S93 

17,295.694 

2,884.986 

3,584,402  123,576,751 

2,997,495 

6,651,739 

li5. 748,297 

3,529,346 

22,943,100 

2,900.654 

6,287,359 

i«e 

18,610,697 

2,659.782 

3,924,636 

23.767,173 

2.978.232 

6.898,927 

1S9H 

20,252,561 

3,184.529 

0,221,107 

21,630,820 

2,881,761 

8,470,961 

1897 

21,174,031 

3.422,759 

7,369,114 

25.828.931 

3.043.812     8.904,812 

1898 

21.002,852 

3,395.967 

7,082,fi99 

33,886,313 

3,207,161  |13,071,'.22 

1I,354,2B9  ii,2l5,905;  8,624,297  |12,116,6S0 

26,236,677 

4,758,795 

12,438,339  25.196,441  ;12.007,627  |l2. 492,204 

23,850.667 

6,377,885 

11,447,508  20,224.504  112.197,621  111,492.762 

1903 

19,866,340 

4.980,880   12,975,261  |19,962,503  |15, 490,490  jl2,717,171 
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The  foregoing  table  shovs  that  a  considerable  change  is  taking 
place  in  the  direction  of  the  Australian  trade.  The  United  Kingdom, 
though  still  the  greatest  factor  in  the  trade  of  the  Commonwealth,  haa 
diminished  in  importance  both  actually  and  relatively.  Extending 
the  pmod  reviewed  back  to  1861,  the  importance  of  the  change  taking 
place  will  be  more  clearly  apprehended.  The  following  statement 
shows  the  volnme  of  trade  in  quinqu^nial  periods,  commencing  with 
1861,  and  distinguishing  the  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom,  British 
Fossesaiona,  and  foreign  conntriea. 


Impart*  fiwn- 

Ymn. 

Fo^tan 

Totol  Imports 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1861-85 

69.8M.685 

13,284,813 

16,931,343 

100.040.743 

1868-70 

60,392,217 

18.068,939 

14.537,213 

92,998,369 

1871-75 

76,568,030 

19,924,188 

13.491.699 

1876-80 

89,020.970 

18.327.973 

16,766.484 

1881-85 

128.073,941 

22,491,217 

24.oe6,.165 

174,631,523 

)886-»0 

122.729.68* 

21.329.451 

28.84g,.-i6« 

172,908,501 

1S91-95 

97,408.111 

15,915,497 

23.352.095 

136,675,703 

18,708.690 

68.942,574 

13.117,560 

36,861,098 

Stating  the  foregoing  figures  as  percentages  of  the  total  imports  in 
each  quinquennium,  the  following  results  are  obtained  ; — 


PWBMtOIK. 

CounUlM. 

pwcwt. 

percent. 

percent. 

1S6I-6S 

69-80 

13-28 

16-02 

1866-70 

64-94 

19-43 

15'«3 

69-34 

18-28 

1878-80 

72  30 

14-89 

1S81-85 

12-88 

I3S6-eO 

70-98 

12-34 

16 '68 

11-64 

17-09 

M-fiS 

1901-1903 

67-02 

12-SO 

TTiesc  figures  show  a  remarkable  diversion  of  trade,  especially  in 
recent  years,  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  foreign  countries.  An 
explanation  haa  been  h&zai-ded  that  the  diversion  is  mfwe  apparent 
than  real,  being  due  to   the  carriage  of  goods   direct  from   foreign 
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coantries  to  Australia,  whereas  such  gooda  were  formerly  sent  ino 
liMicloii,  but  thin  explanation  only  partly  accounts  for  tJie  change. 
Uiikiag  allowance  for  foreign  goods  reaching  Australia  by  way  of 
Lmdra,  the  following  would  appear  to  be  the  percentages  of  foreign 
gwda  to  total  gooda  imported  in  the  years  named.  It  ia  unfortunately 
uqMsaible  to  give  the  information  for  an  earlier  period  :— * 

lSS«-90   23-6 

1891-95    23-4 

1896-1900    30-0 

1901-3 34-0 

One-third  of  all  goods  now  imported  into  Australia  may  be  said  to 
fae  of  noD-6ritiah  origin  as  compared  with  one-fourth  ten  years  ago. 
The  chief  factor  in  bringing  about  this  change  is  undoubtedly  the 
estaUiBbmeDt  of  direct  and  rapid  communication  between  Germany, 
Fnnce,  Belgium,  Japan,  the  United  States,  and  the  .Common  wealth - 
T*«nty  years  ago  it  was  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  obtain  goods 
direct  from  the  continent  of  Europe  or  the  eastern  sea-board  of  the 
United  States,  now  there  is  fortnightly  communication  with  Hamburg 
■nd  ftemerhaven  by  a  line  subsidised  by  the  German  Imperial  Govem- 
meut,  and  with  Marseilles,  Havre,  and  Dunkirk  by  the  Mesnageries 
Maritimes— a  line  heavily  subsidised  by  the  French  Republic.  Turning 
to  the  exports  to  the  same  countries  it  will  be  found  tiiat  a  chauge  of  a 
scmewhat  similar  character  has  taken  place. 


Exports  (0— 

d^^ 

Kingdom. 

Powariona. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1861-65 

65,021,B42 

35,642,611 

1,848,260 

92,512.413 

1866-70 

66,410,386 

29,303,470 

1,588.398 

97,302,253 

1871-76 

90.283,646 

25,156,563 

3,035,648 

119.374,847 

89,422,429 

1881 -S6 

105,077,532 

22,213,056 

12,981,383 

140.271,971 

1836-90 

101,809,218 

11,721,583 

19,423,090 

132.953.891 

1891-^95 

119.021,066 

14,089,954 

35,.135,155 

168,446,196 

1896-1900 

123.121.659 

25,323,108 

57.011,924 

205.456,691 

1901-03 

65,383,448 

39,895,838 

38,702,137 

141.781,42.1 

Pkbobnuob  of 

Total. 

1861-66 

59-48 

38-53 

1-99 

1866-70 

6S-25 

30-12 

1-63 

1871-75 

7583 

21-07 

3-30 

1876-80 

74-20 

22-00 

74-91 

16-83 

1886-90 

76-57 

8  81 

14-62 

1891-95 

70-66 

8-37 

20-97 

lSOe-1900 

59-86 

12-41 

2773 

I901-O3 

4611 

28  00 

25-80 

36o 
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As  the  tablu  showa  there  was  a  remarkable  decline  ia  the  per- 
centage  of  exports  to  British  Foaeessions  in  1891  as  compared  with 
1881.  This  was  due  to  a  large  falling  off  in  the  exports  of  specie  and 
bullion  to  India  and  Ceylon ;  of  late  years,  however,  these  exports 
have  been  resumed. 

From  the  above  figures  it  is  apparent  that,  as  in  tbe  case  of  the 
imports,  there  has  been  a  considerable  modification  in  the  direction  of 
the  export  trade.  The  causes  of  the  great  advance  in  tha  propoi'tion  of 
trade  token  by  foreign  countries  have  already  been  discussed,  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  percentage  of  exports  to  the  British  Posaesaicou 
advanced  considerably  during  the  last  three  years,  tbe  increase  beic^ 
chiefly  due  to  the  demand  for  the  proiuce  of  the  Commonirealth 
occasioned  by  the  war  in  South  Africa. 

It  would  be  extremely  interesting  to  trace  the  changes  in  trade  ^th 
various  countries,  but  the  subject  is  too  voluminous  to  be  dealt  with 
in  this  place,  and  for  details  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Annual 
Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  Commonwealth  for  1903,  published  by 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Customs.  In  that  volume  will  be  found 
a  detailed  statement  of  the  trade  of  the  Commonweakh  with  the 
United  Kingdom,  British  Possessions,  and  foreign  countries  for  the 
five  years  1699  to  1903. 

Trade  witb  tbb  Unites  KmaDOU. 

The  following  table  shows  fie  trale  of  the  Commonwealth  with  the 
United  Kingdom  at  decennial  periods  since  1861  and  for  the  year 
1903 :— 


.~, 

Impoiu. 

Sxporu 

TuW. 

£ 
12.364,123 
10,096,057 
ai,lS1,S69 
36,453,841 
25,258.677 
19,855,340 

11,043,696 
16,609.103 
19,806,821 
S5.498,0IO 
25,196.441 
19,902.603 

£ 

1871  

1881 

1891 

1901 

20,705.2^ 
40.M8.690 
61,961,851 
60,433,118 

Ah  the  table  shows,  the  trade  reached  its  highest  |>oint  in  1691,  wheo 
it  amounted  in  value  to  neariy  52,000,000  sterling.  Tbe  year  1891 
was,  however,  a  record  one  as  regards  production  in  most  of  the  states, 
while  the  effects  of  the  unfavourable  seasons  since  then  experienced 
are  refiected  in  the  figures  for  succeeding  years.  In  addition,  as  has  been 
previously  alluded  to,  the  development  of  facilities  for  communication 


hM  cMued  a  great  increMe  in  trade  with  the  British  posseauons  and 
*itli  foreign  countriee. 

A  eluaiGcation  of  tbe  prinaipal  articles  imported  into  the  Common- 
wtalth  from  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  year  1903  ia  given 
bdow: — 
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111  order  to  make  a  UHsfnl  comparison  of  the  value  of  tbe  Aiutralaaian 
tnda  to  the  United  Kingdom,  it  is  neceuary  to  refer  to  the  British  Board 
<f  Trade  returns,  and  these  returns  have  been  used  in  the  ensuing  com- 
piTHoiis.  The  figures  relating  to  Australasia,  especially  for  late  years, 
•pprozimate  very  ciceely  to  the  local  Customs  statistics.  From  the  table 
it  >ill  be  observed  that  white  in  1881  the  produce  of  the  Commonwealth 
at  Autralia  and  the  colony  of  New  Zealand  formed  29'5  per  cent,  of 
tbe  itoports  of  the  United  Kingdom  from  her  possessions,  in  1891  thepro- 
|iortioa  was  31-4  per  cent,  but  in  1903  it  declined  to  268  per  cent. 

The  year  1903  was,  however,  an  unfo[tunat«  ooe  for  Home  of  tbe 
mainland  states,  and  the  diminished  production  was  reflected  ia  the 
decnaaed  body  of  exports.     In  1901   the  proportion  of  imports  into 


the  United   Kingdom   from   Auatralia   was   23  per  cent,    and  from 
New  Zealand  10  per  cent.,  making  a  total  of  33  per  cent : — 


Aj  ntnttMd  b]' Britlah  CoMcBu. 

Profwcti 

■ootlmpo 

rtatrom 

T». 

Totel 

CDixmon- 
««^(h         New  Zemkod. 
olAurtnlU. 

™. 

ssss 

AHtnlLL 

Stw 

ToUL 

1           . 
IBSl      91 ,639,660 
ISSI  1    99,464.718 
IBDt     10S,6S4,880 
1903     113,670,792 

£                      £ 
21,837,709      5,125,859 
23,068,072      8,192,594 

24,217,B«g  1  10,594,587 
17,057,527  ■  13,454,48* 

£            .pu-etnt. 
26,963,568       23  9 
31,261,566       23-2 
34,812,256       23-0 
30,812,011  ■     150 

8-2 
100 
11-8 

314 
33-0 
28-8 

Although  it  is  very  Httle  more  than  a  century  since  the  commencement 
of  AuatralasiaQ  Bettlement,  an  examination  of  the  trade  statistics  of  the 
mother  country  with  her  numerous  dependencies  shows  that  the  toUl 
trade  of  the  Commonwealth  and  New  Zealand  with  the  United  King- 
dom is  more  than  one  and  a  half  times  that  of  Canada,  and  in  a  larger 
degree  exceeds  the  trade  of  any  other  British  possession,  with  the 
exception  of  India.  In  normal  years  the  Australasian  trade  is  even 
in  excess  of  that  of  India,  the  amount  of  such  excess  in  1901  being 
considerably  over  a  million  sterling.  The  following  table,  which  is 
also  compiled  from  the  returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  shows  the  total 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  exclusive  of  specie  and  diamonds  for 
the  three  years  1881,  1891,  and  1903,  with  the  moat  important  of 
British  possessions  :- 
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CountlT-                      '       ISSl. 

U«L 

IttOS. 

3 

lesi. 

im.  j  1KB, 

iu,«i8.ies 

U,1<IC.IS4 

*,a]B,s(» 

£ 
M.TSS,«>f 
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1T.U1.B3I 
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B,4TW7t 
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to.4a0.MM 

1-7 

a-4 

•1 

•^T' 

io.8sa.isi 

w.ui,iis 

w,i0t.na  1   nt 

Wt 

n-« 

If,  again,  a  comparison  be  made  of  the  total  trade  transacted  by  the 
United  Kingdom  with  all  countriM  during  the  year  1903,  it  wUl  he 
found  that  l£e  trade  with  Aaatralasia,  amounting  to  £55,696,200,  was 
only  exceeded  by  that  carried  on  with  three  oonatries,  namely,  the 
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UnitedSUtes,  with  atotalof  £163,717,868  i  France,  with £72,4^3,914; 
and  QenDftnj,  with  £69,049,729.  The  amounta  taken  hy  other  countries 
vill  be  foand  below,  and  it  must  be  noted  that  the  values  given  do  not 
include  ipecie : — 


cmt  per  ctot  per 


Trade  with  Bbitisr  Possessions. 
The  following  table  shows  the  imporis  into  the  Commonwealth  from 
the  chief  British  posBessions  at  decennial  periods  since  1661,  and  also 
{(H- the  year  1903. 
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As  the  table  shows,  imports  from  New  Zealand,  India  and  Ceylon, 
Canula,  and  Hongkong  amounted  in  1903  to  £4,458,117,  or  about 
90  per  cent,  of  the  total  from  all  British  possessions.  From  New 
Zesland,  the  imports  comprised  gold,  £1,159,643;  New  Zealand  pine, 
^239,456;  oats,  £216,193;  butter  and  cheese,  £112,012;  hides, 
iM,67S ;  and  flax,  £57,8.58.  Amongst  the  chief  imports  from  India 
Tcre  bags  and  sacks,  £553,974  ;  tea,  £139,510;  canvas,  £61,743,  and 
cutor  oil,  £34,269.     From  Cej'lon,  tea  to  the  value  of  £490,750  was 
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imported  daring  1903.  The  Indian  and  Ceylon  teas  hftve  quite  over- 
mMtnred  the  Chinese  article  in  the  publ's  estimation  ;  the  imports  of 
the  lotter  having  docrewed  from  £754,845  in  1890  to  £62,131  in 
1903,  while  the  value  of  Indian  and  Ceylon  teas,  imported  daring  the 
same  period,  advanced  from  £238,341  to  £630,260. 

Trade  nitii  Canada  showa  b  considerable  increase  for  each  oC  ^te 
years  given  in  the  period.  The  chief  imports  in  1903  were  floor, 
£108,556;  agricultural  implements,  £49,897;  and  timber,  £40,748. 
Hongkong  furnished  sugar  to  the  value  of  £123,410,  and  opiam, 
£30,660.  Amongst  the  chief  imports  from  other  possessions  may  be 
mentioned  sugar  from  Mauritius  valued  at  £70,444,  and  from  Fiji, 
£62,197;  manures  (guano)  from  Ocean  Island,  £67,925  ;  and  copra  from 
Fiji,  £68,262.  From  New  Guinea  gold  to  the  value  of  £60,000  wa» 
imported  during  the  year.  The  chief  imports  from  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments comprised  pepper  and  other  spices,  £39,501 ;  tapioca,  £16,473  ; 
and  kerosene  oil,  £13,504. 

The  exports  from  the  Commonwealth  to  the  chief  British  poooeomons 
at  the  same  periods  were  as  shown  below  : — 
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From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  bulk  of  the  exports  is 
taken  by  India,  Ceylon,  Cape  Colony,  and  New  Zealand  in  the  order 
named,  these  four  possessions  receiving  nearly  89  per  cent,  of  the  total 
exports  to  all  British  possessions  in  1903  The  chief  exports  to  India 
were  gold  specie,  £3,761,300  ;  gold  bullion,  £1,339,870  ;  silver  bullion, 
£213,804;  horses,  £81,251;  copper  ingots,  £72,067;  timber  rough, 
£64,446;  and  coal,  £24,115.  Ceylon  received  in  1903  gold  specie, 
£3,667,203  ;  silver  bullion,  £338,590  ;  and  pig  lead,  £21,301.  Amongst 
the  principal  exports  to  Cape  Colony  were  gold  specie,  £1,500,000; 
chiUe<I  beef,  £370,714  ;  undressed  timber,  £139,061 ;  fodder,  £73,050 ; 
chilled  mutton,  £58,109;  butter,  £56,.o88  ;  and  wheat,  £40,121.  New 
Zealand  received  gold  specie  to  the  amount  of  £513,000;   undressed 
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tUQber,£104,539;  andcoal,£n4,619.  Amongst  ezporta  to  other  British 
jwgewjona  may  be  mentdoned  the  foUowing,  which  were  despatched 
to  Natal  during  1903,— chiUed  beef,  £204,007;  butter,  X175,316; 
and  diiUed  matton,  £131,152.  The  trade  with  Soutii  Africa,  which 
asuued  considerable  proportions  during  the  war,  fell  away  largely  in 
1903,  nevertheless  the  accessibility  of  its  marketa  makee  the  poasession 
a  cmiveaiaat  outlet  for  Awatralia'a  exportable  anrplus  of  forage  and 
foodstufilt.  A  remunerative  market  already  exists  for  compressed 
fodder,  which  is  well  and  favourably  known,  tbe  exports  in  1903  to 
C>pe  Colony  and  Natal  amounting  to  about  £84,000. 

Trads  with  Fobjuon  Countries. 
Erery  year  steamers  of  greater  tonnage  and  higher  speed  are  vi^ting 
the  CoouDonwealth  of  Australia  and  the  colony  of  New  Zealand  from 
Europe,  and  a  considerable  exponaion  of  commerce  must  of  necessity 
take  place,  owing  to  the  new  outlets  for  trade  which  have  been  opened 
■p  thereby.  The  values  of  the  imports  into  the  Commonwealth  from 
tie  principal  foreign  countries  during  the  period  1661-190J  were  as 
■horn  below: — 
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Aa  the  table  shows,  the  importa  from  the  United  States  amounted,  in 
1903,  to  £6,368,532,  or  neariy  half  the  total  importa  from  all  foreign 
co<mtrie&  Next  in  order  comes  Germany  with  £2,358,553,  followed 
Iiy  the  Netlierlands  and  Java  with  £847,387,  and  France  with 
X(>06,667.  The  imports  from  the  United  States  cover  a  long  list, 
•mongst  the  principal  articles  being  boots  and  shoes,  £87,000 ;  tuu-ley, 
£109,000;  wheat,  £1,139,000;  flour,  £517,000;  implemento  for  hus- 
Wiiy,  £320,000;  leather,  £108,000;  machinery,  £464,000;  metal 
Bunfactnrea,  £321,000;  kerosene  oil,  £355,000;  printing  paper, 
£245,000:  tobacco,  £416,000;  tools  of  trade,  £118,000;  vehicles, 
£139,000 ;  and  timber,  £476,000.  The  chief  imports  frtxn  Germany 
comprised  wearing  apparel,  £145,000;  dynamite,  £79,000;  candles, 
■£^000;  fancy  goods,  £67,000;  pianos,  £137,000;  m^hinery, 
£149,000;  metal  manulaotures,  £303,4X10;  piece  goods,  £143,000; 
maootea,  £45,000.     From  France  the  chief  imports  in  1903  were  cream 
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of  teitar,  £81,000 ;  piece  goods,  £90,000 ;  spirits,  £90,000 ;  sod  winev 
£&6,000.  Sugar  was  imported  from  Java  to  the  amount  of  £720,000, 
and  from  Norway  and  Sweden  timber  of  the  value  of  £192,000  was 
received  during  toe  year.  The  Argentine  Republic  coatribnt«d  maize 
to  the  value  of  £188,000,  and  wheat  valued  at  £687,000. 

For  the  same  period  the  exports  from  the  Commonwealth  to    tbe 
countries  mentioned  in  the  preceding  table  were  as  appended  : — 
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»,B17 

ze,SM 

»,4T0 

in,7» 

ST1.800 
S,1M.M0 
J,«04.10« 

1I»,4>T 
»1,H4 
70,*M 
StlM 
I&S.B14 

«7,M1 
8.STS 
iK,7K 
MI.llB 
KB,IGS 
I,UT,!l« 

1.I8*,07S 
1.867.008 
3W,U7 

»7.0M 

10,189 

lS.tS5 

SB.»«3 

i,7M,0M 

681  .!88 
7,71l),lCe 

t 
i.tMjat 

t,47^8«0 

MtOTO 

IW.IW 

4,040 

118,070 

I0T.8M 

s,!Ti,ei« 

1,7B8.4SS 

l,80O,7» 

MKI.10* 

s.U4,«n 

B^mnuudNmrUKdoDh   ... 

810 

H»jrT4 

i.ng«,Tos 

it-jautei 

OUwFOwlriCoiintrUi    

ToUl 

l!,40t!W 

14.717.171 

SU  KMART. 

tnporU  wm  BiporK  

£ 
3,887,740 

s,7si,m 

.;. 

U,8tt,048 

■U.9»,MZ 

tMM,4tt 

As  the  table  allows,  the  bulk  of  tbe  exports  was  consigned  to  France, 
Germany,  the  United  States,  and  Belgium,  these  four  countries  taking 
over  85  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  to  all  foreign  countries.  A  claasi- 
fication  of  the  chief  articles  of  export  to  these  countries  is  appended  : — 


Artldt 

n«,„. 

0«™nT- 

Dnltid  StatM. 

BcIglGD.. 

£ 

£ 

£ 
162.220 
876,487 

£ 

Cooper  Ingota  and  Matto    ... 

i'67,798 

]ae,i8» 

36,620 
17,265 

19,385 

I««l,  Pig    

60.  IM 

"28,314 

41,684 
225,838 
SS.1TS 
»,09S 
100,000 

S70,1WJ 

482,574 

207,160 

ioi,42S 

1,500.000 

3.1.109 

388,247 

781,9H 

786,77« 
267,625 
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Id  addition  to  the  above,  Japan  took  scoured  wool  to  the  value  of 
X61,682,  and  Chili,  Hawaiian  iBlandx,  and  the  Philippines  coal  to  the 
-ndue  of  £273,868,  £91,614.  and  £113,508  respectively.  The  Philip - 
piiws  received  also  chilled  beef  to  the  value  of  £93,751 ;  the  Netherlands 
kerosene  sbale  valued  at  £24,430,  and  silver  ore  at  £82,933 ;  Italy  took 
gT«a^  wool  to  the  value  of  £87,423  ;  while  undreseed  timber  to  the 
value  of  £144,360  was  consigned  to  Portuguese  East  Africa. 

Under  present  tariff  conditions  little  extension  of  commei'cial  inter- 
course with  the  United  States  can  be  looked  forward  to ;  but  trade  with 
the  East',  especially  with  China,  Japan,  and  the  Philippines,  gives  good 
promise  for  the  future.  As  before  mentioned,  Japan  has  established  a 
zwtioiial  line  of  stcamera  to  foster  the  trade  between  that  country  and 
Aoitralia,  and  during  1903  received  from  the  Commonwealth  goods 
valued  at  £115,992,  the  chief  item  being  wool  valued  at  £61,682, 
toother  with  smaller  quantities  of  other  pastoral  products,  such  as 
booes,  manures,  Ac. 

The  total  trade  with  China  in  1903  was  returned  as  £345,650  ;  but 
these  figures  do  not  represent  the  whole  volume  of  businesH  transacted, 
S3  a  fair  proportion  of  the  trade  of  Hongkong  really  belongs  to  China, 
the  port  of  Hongkong  being  a  distributing  centre  for  the  Empira  In 
new  of  ^ia  fact,  the  following  table  has  been  compiled,  which  shows 
the  tmde  with  the  Chinese  ^npire  aod  with  Hongkong  during  the 
years  1891  and  1903;— 


Tnd.. 

with 
CSiIiHae  Empire. 

with 

H01.„k0T.,. 

TDM. 

£ 
eS0,32S 
30,IS3 

£ 
624.386 
484.363 

f 

Total    

710,513 

1,108,749 

1,819,203 

Imports 

244,172 
98,906 

308.S85 
800.G64 

1903      ^-P"'*' - 

489,470 

1               Total    

343,078 

700,119 

1.043.197 

IVade  with  Java  in  1903  amounted  to  £870,732,  of  which  £766,198 
i^inaented  imports  and  £104,534  exports.  Sugar  was  imported  to 
t>ie  value  of  £720,000.  The  chief  exports  comprised  coal,  £27,214  ; 
floor.  £25,009;  butter,  £20,648;  and  horaes,  £6,330.  Most  of  the 
rei]uimnents  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  are  met  by  America,  but  there 
i"  DO  doubt  that  judicious  exploitation  of  the  markets  would  result  in 
*  greatly  increased  demand  for  Australian  products. 

A  fair  amount  of  business  is  transacted  with  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
tile  expiMiie  ctMuisting  chiefly  of  foreign  goods  re-exported  from  New 
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South  Wales.  The  imparts  capiat  of  island  produce,  tlie  chief  ot  theso 
being  copra.  New  Caledonia  received  exports  from  the  Com  Dion  wealth 
to  the  amount  of  £133,583  during  the  year  1903,  the  bulk  of  which 
came  from  Sydney.  The  trade,  however,  haa  been  adversely  influenced 
by  the  operation  of  the  French  protective  tariff,  the  exports  from 
Sydney  and  Newcastle  alone  in  11^92  amounting  to  over  £184,000  as. 
against  £132,000  in  1903. 

The  commerce  with  foreign  countries  from  the  coromencement  of  the 
period  under  review  exhibits  very  satisfactory  progress ;  the  impovts 
have  increased  by  nearly  ten  millions  sterling,  and  the  exports  by 
nearly  twelve  millions,  while  the  expansion  in  the  total  trade  was 
as  much  as  S60  per  cent.  This  remarkable  growth  is  chiefly  dae 
to  the  development  of  the  European  continental  trade,  conseqaent 
on  the  diversion  of  part  of  the  wool  business  from  London,  whic^  was 
largely  brought  about  by  the  display  of  local  resources  at  the  Sydney 
and  Melbourne  International  Exhibitions  of  1879  and  1880.  Theannoal 
increase  per  cent  of  the  trade  of  Australasia  with  the  four  priiKnpal 
foreign  countries  with  which  it  has  commercial  relations  is  shown 
below,  the  period  covered  being  the  twenty-two  years  extending  from 
1881  to  1903 :— 


Ctmuti;. 

Import.. 

^ 

Total  Tittto. 

percent 

pero«nb 

paroant. 

Belgiwo    

U-26 

ISSO 

lS-67 

Germany  

12-87 

18-65 

»-68 

8-77 

4-S9 

As  shown  in  a  preceding  table  trade  with  these  countries  has  now 
reached  a  fiiirty  large  volume,  but  its  beginnings  were  small,  henoe 
the  large  percentage  of  increase  exhibited  by  the  above  figures.  Taming 
to  individual  countries,  Uennauy  exhibits  the  greatest  progress,  and 
Belgium  ranks  swond.  From  Antwerp,  in  the  latter  country,  a  great 
portion  of  Oerman  and  French  mannfootares  is  shipped.  This  port  is 
also  the  distributing  centre  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  wool  destined 
for  the  Continent,  and  large  quantities  of  this  product  landed  there 
ultimately  find  their  way  to  Germany,  France,  and  other  countries. 
The  French,  early  in  1883,  were  the  firat  to  establish  direct  oommerciol 
relations  with  Australia,  tie  steamers  of  the  Messageries  Maritimea,  a 
subsidised  line,  making  their  appearance  for  the  first  time  in  Australian 
watera  in  the  year  named.  In  1887  the  vessels  of  the  Norddeutschn- 
Uoyd  Company,  of  Bronen,  commenced  trading  with  Austrtdaoia ;  and 
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in(lieUtt«rpttrto£  1888&Iuie  of  German cargo-boata  opened  up  farther 
commaaication  between  the  great  wool-exporting  cities  of  Sydney,  Mel- 
boarae,  and  Adelaide  and  the  ports  ot  Antwerp,  Hamburg,  and  Dunkirk. 
Belgiam  ha«  alao  established  a  line  of  steamshipa ;  and  the  latest 
foragn  testimony  to  tbe  growing  importance  of  Australasia  is  the 
regalar  ranning  of  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaiaha'a  steamers  between 
Japanese  porte  and  Sydney,  and  aline  of  steamers  which  runs  between 
San  Fiftncifco  and  Sydney,  calling  at  New  Zealand.  In  addition  to 
tiie  companies  mentioned,  soma  British  lines  run  their  vessels  direct  to 
Coniiaental  porta. 

l^e  reaolt  of  these  efibrt«  to  establish  commercial  relations  is  evident 
from  the  increase  of  trade  which  tbe  foregoing  table  discloses,  and  f  ronv 
tbe  diversion,  now  rapidly  being  effected,  in  the  channel  by  which  the- 
wool  required  for  Europe  reaches  the  market.  The  example  of  the  South. 
AiDeiican  B«publics,  the  bulk  of  whose  produce  was  shipped  direct 
to  Antwerp,  Hamburg,  Havre,  and  Dunkirk  without  passing  through 
London,  was  not  lost  on  Continental  buyers.  It  was  manifest  that 
direct  dtipments  of  wool  to  Europe  could  as  readily  be  made  from 
Sydnty  or  Melbourne  as  from  Baenos  Ayres  or  Montevideo;  bence 
the  presence  in  the  local  markets,  in  increasing  numbers,  of  buyers 
Rfresenting  Continental  firms. 

TbADB  or  THE  StAT^  viewed  as  InSBPEITDBNT  COUUONITIBS. 

In  preceding  tables  the  identity  of  the  different  states  has  beea 


in  pi 
merged  : 


_  d  in  that  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  it  is  also  interesting  to  v_. 
the  trade  of  the  states  as  if  each  state  were  a  separate  entity.  The 
following  series  of  tables  shows  the  distribution  of  tbe  total  trade  of  the 
Autndian  Qommonwealtb,  for  the  years  1881,  1891,  and  1903,  wltb 
tbe  average  value  per  head  of  population.    The  first  table  representa  (he- 


Tqt.lV.loe  of  Import* 

18SL       I       USL 

^ 

isai. 

- 

■~ 

loSMhW^    

njtn,an 

«,718.M1 
4,08».Btt 

4M.SS1 

£ 
!B,»SS,387 
n,Jll.WB 

io,(isi.m 

l,I80,O« 

a.oti,tti 

t 

i7,a».m 
e,T»i,aiT 

S,TlB,Sie 

a.«w.«o 

i3   *   T 
IS  ^  t 

10    t    S 

lai*  a 

£'■.  d. 
18  IS    2 

15  U    8 

<    1.    d. 

■oMiliatnUa 

18 

V«tcnAiMciU* 

SOU    B 

4S.«S.«M  1  «6,fi6T.l8B 

VJ.UtSM 

IS  IS    T 

W    •    1 

IT    *    4 

The  valaes  of  the  total  exports  for  the  same  7ears  i 


TMbI  T*1u«  oI  Eiporta. 


1881. 

isn. 

1K&         1881.    i    isn. 

isoe. 

.VBvSoUlhWdM     

18.S0T.S0S 
18,J6S.103 
S,MO,SM 
4.508.7M 

Wi,Tn 

1,S66,ST« 

ia.ooe.Ti3 
a.sofi.sm 

10,M!,*10 
J»8.«S 
1,M0,SIS 

M,73S,m 

i»,io?,oro 

9,BU,OT4 
8.14S,S4S 

io.m.TW 

£   g.  d. 
ID  18    « 

£  *.  <L 
xa  14    3 

10  IS  11 

»  0  0 

18    1    J 

£   «  d. 

U    »    t 

South  Au.b.11. 

Wtrttni  Aiutnllk 

to  17    T 

*t,mfin 

ej.is3,Bw    ■n.m.w  1  is  n  o  |  w  is  ii 

WIB    B 

The  total  trade,  simiUrly  classified,  was  as  follows  :- 


Vkluc  par  Inlubitut. 


StBlc 

8a,8W.M7 

T.903.901 
9.8M.80S 
W7,WH 

S.M«,7M 

ISftl. 

IMtt. 

USl. 

tni. 

uta, 

N*«8oathValM   

in,m,4i7 

37,T1S.>«1 
18,881  .Ml 

t,m,Ke 

S.4W.T8I 

U,KI8.t30 

a7,se8,Mi 

1M«,I81 
ir^ie2.08t 

17,0W.»* 
>,41S,T13 

£    ■.    d. 
Mil    7 

■7  1T    » 

34    4    ! 

8S    8  10 

SOU  11 

£    ■.    d. 
44  18    8 

tllB    S 

a  IS  1 

04     8     4 

Et    B    0 

£    (.    d. 
87  M    t 

11     Blu 

WMtanAwtnak 

77  li    4 

a^va,<M 

it8.a8e.ots 

148,014,188 

88  IS    1 

40    3    0 

87    0   4 

The  point  most  notable  in  this  serieB  of  tables  is  the  Teiy  marked 
impetus  which  the  trade  of  South  Australia  received  during  the  period 
18^1-91— a  trade  of  £64  3s.  4d.  per  inhabitant,  the  value  transacted 
l>y  that  state  during  1891,  being  almost  witliout  pamllel  in  any  im- 
portant coontiy.  This  huge  trade  was,  however,  not  drawn  altogether 
from  its  own  territory,  for  in  1891  more  than  £5,731,000,  or  about 
£17  168.  per  inhabitant,  and  in  1902,  £1,986,700,  or  £5  8s.  7d.  per 
inhabitant,  was  due  to  the  Barrier  District  of  New  South  Wales,  of 
which  South  Australia  is  the  natural  outlet;  and  it  must  also  be 
remembered  that  considerable  quantities  of  goods  on  their  way  to 
Broken  Hill  are  entered  as  imports  in  South  Australia  when  they  arrive 
in  that  state,  and  as  exports  to  New  South  Wales  when  they  cross  the 
border.  The  large-and  increasing  production  of  the  gold-Gelds  is  the  chief 
cause  of  the  remarkable  development  in  the  trade  of  Western  Anstralis, 
which  will  be  noticed  when  comparing  the  years  1891  and  1903. 
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Hw  b«de  of  New  South  Wales  in  1891  waa  valued  at  no  less  than 
X51,32T,417.  Kve  years  later,  owing  iB  great  measure  to  the  same 
inflaences  as  afiected  the  trade  of  Australia  generally,  the  total  hod 
bUni  to  £43,57 1,869;  but  for  1901  the  value  stood  at  £54,279,342, 
the  lai^geat  amount  yet  recorded.  In  1902,  owing  to  causes  which 
ham  Klraady  been  aUnded  to,  there  was  a  decline  to  £49,518,261, 
but  the  returns  for  1903  show  an  increase  to  £53,508,280.  If  the 
^nns  for  die  years  1903  and  1891  be  compared  for  the  states 
oanprising  the  Commonwealth,  it  will  be  found  that,  there  is  an 
increase  of  upwards  of  £1,885,000  in  the  total  value  of  impCKts,  and 
of  £14,433,000  in  the  exports,  while  the  valne  of  the  total  trade 
advanced  during  the  period  in  question  from  £128,696,039  to 
X145,01 4,136,  representing  an  expansion  of  upwards  of  £16,318,000. 

^e  extent  to  which  the  get^raphical  position  of  a  state  enables 
ittoheoefit  by  the  production  of  its  neighboara  is  illustrated  by  thepro- 
portioD  which  the  non-domestic  bear  to  the  total  exports.  The  following 
table  shows  the  value  of  the  total  re-export  trade  and  the  proportion 
which  it  bears  to  the  total  export  trade  of  each  state  in  1903  ;  and  it 
*auld  appear  that  South  Australia,  New  South  Wales,  and  Victoria,  in 
tiw  order  named,  benefit  largely  by  their  position,  the  re-export  trade  of 
Ae  other  states  being  InsigDificant : — 

BUfa.  To»lR«xp«»..  t'^JS'SStS 

NewSoQtbWalM  £8,072,807  3010  percent. 

Victoria 5,878.4*0  29-82       „ 

QneeDiUnd   427,120              4-4ff       „ 

Sooth  AoBtTHlta  3,14S,Sie  37-25 

Wetten  Aoatralift 131,283            1-27 


GomnunwMlth    £17,691,304  22-80      „ 

More  than  one-half  of  this  re-export  trade  is  external,  the  amount 
for  (he  Commonwealth  states  being  £10,626,143,  as  compared  with 
27,065,261  of  interstate  trade. 

iHTBBffTATB  TbASE. 

The  trade  shown  in  the  above  series  of  tables  represwits,  not  only  the 
boainess  transacted  with  countries  outside  Austra^lasia,  but  the  trade 
maintained  by  the  states  of  the  Commonwealth  with  one  another. 
Hui  intentate  trade  forms  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  total  which 
hu  jnst  been  dealt  with,  and  reached  an  amount  of  £09,032,501  in 
1903,  equid  to  £15  Is.  4d.  per  head  of  the  population. 

The  following  figures  represent  the  value  of  the  interstate  trade,  as 
uH  bs  the  value  per  inhabitant    It  is  obvious  that  the  total  interstate 
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trade  which  ia  shown  by  the  table  represents  in  re&lity  twice  the 
actual  value  of  goods  passiag  from  one  state  to  another,  the  same 
merchandise  figuring  in  one  place  as  exports,  and  in  another  as  importo. 
The  value  of  goods  passing  through  a  8tat«  on  their  way  to  foraign 
countries,  as  well  as  of  goods  imported  from  abroad  and  reexported, 
is,  of  course,  also  incladed  in  the  figures.  The  aotnal  moTement  >■ 
therefore  less  than  half  of  the  values  given  below  : — 


1861... 
1871- 
I6S1... 
1S91... 
1901... 


ToW. 

^-VToiSS: 

£14,012,688 

£12  IB    6 

SB,tiI,H8 

16    4  10 

34.166,233 

16    3    4 

67,386,687 

18    0    7 

64,088,469 

14    «  10 

6»,0S2,60I 

15    I     4 

Trade  of  New  Zealand. 

The  trade  of  New  Zealand  during  the  years  18 
found  below ; — 


1  and  1903  wiU  be 


laipoft.. 

"•^ 

Total  T»dc 

Tr»d*wtth 

IWl. 

lam. 

.». 

im 

IBM.        isoa 

BrIUah  Empire— 

l)DlUd  Klwdom  

£ 
],01S,HB 

1,B11 

TO,«ao 

10;066 

I.IM.BSS 

7,611,068 

**■'« 

101,(88 

tIimIssi 
"tisos 

•« 

S.MO 

1,US.BIW 

B,osa 

I18.B1« 

nail 

61,711- 

"esi 

Cuxliu  IKmiloitn 

7a,«M 

M.»U 

ilwi 

s;s 

j?^' 

Tot^ 

£.M1,3M 

io.a«8.iu 

S.«»,7S1 

u,iao.<ns 

it,S4e.M7 

M.n4,«B 

""■JCSTT- 

1 

Ml.TOS 

fSJS 

i.Mi.ua 

1B.90I 

£ 
1.S68 

iiijin 
■w.M7 

M 

is.tu 

sas.sta 

1>1S 

w.««s 

1IS,«00 
41,»t 

u.w> 

Si 

r.^ 

ii.na       St,  Its 

Mt,l8t    t,mMS 

<Bt,ais 

««••» 

t,tt6.IM 

i,«s4,n 

iMia.  BrItWi  ■Dd  FOntgi 

fl.MM4»  li.IBS.S7B 

1S,01».«78 

18,070,W 

t!.m.M 
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Id  spite  ot  fluctiutiions  in  individual  years,  trade  witit  tlie  United 
Kia^ran  still  comprises  nearly  tfaree-fiftlis  of  the  total,  but  the  greatest 
increaae  in  impoi^  has  taken  place  in  the  trade  vith  foreign  countries, 
vhich  practicaUy  doubled  itself  during  the  period  from  1891  to  1903. 
AmcHigBt  the  chief  countries  contributing  to  this  advanca  were  the 
United  States,  the  imports  from  which  rose  from  ^362,000  in  1891 
to  £1,441,000  in  1903,  and  (Germany,  from  which  the  imports  increased 
from  £66,000  in  1891  to  £274,000  in  1903. 

Under  the  "  Preferential  and  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  of  1903,"  certain 
goods  ifflport«d  into  New  Zealand,  not  being  tbe  produce  or  manufacture 
of  some  part  of  the  British  dominions,  were  made  subject  to  duty  or  to 
increased  rate  of  duty.  It  is  further  provided  by  this  Act  that  from 
d  after  tbe  31st  March,  1904,  no  duty  ahatl  be  leviable  on  tea  grown 
ay  part  of  the  British  domimons,  except  on  tea  in  packets  not 
Ming  1  lb.  in  weight  Of  the  £12,788,6TS  worth  of  imports  in 
1903,  the  value  of  goods  subject  to  the  preferential  tariff  was  £1,752. 

The  following  table  shows  the  volume  and  percentage  of  imports  into 
Sew  Zealand  at  intervals  since  1861,  distinguishing  the  tnide  with 
United  Elingdom,  British  possessions,  and  foreign  countries  : — 


many  I 
exceedini 


Import!  irotn— 

Unltod 
Kingdom. 

Brittah 
Ponmiona. 

CwoWlH. 

£ 
1,011,B« 
l,808.f^ 
4,630,3ia 
4,3«9,e33 
6.88B,831 
7,512,868 

£ 
1.426,321 
2,112,063 
2,489.830 
1.571,733 
2.913,866 
3,135,474, 

£ 

65,86:) 

157.494 

430,390 

503.4S3 

2.018.218 

2,140,533 

£ 

4,078,193 

1881 

7.457.045 
fl.fi03,849 

1903 

12,788,675 

40-6 
44-3 
60-8 
67-2 
58-3 
68-7 

67-2 
51-8 
33-4 
342 
24-6 
24-0 

2-2 
39 
5-8 
8-8 
17-1 
16-8 

100 

100 

1901 

100 

At  tbe  table  shows,  the  pr<^rtioQ  of  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom 
ipgwod  up  to  1891,  since  when  there  has  been  a  deolioe,  while  the 
imports  from  British  possessions  fell  away  considerably  during  the 
panod.  The  trade  wiui  foreign  eountries  is  now  proportionately  about 
Uiree  times  as  large  as  in  1881.     Of  the  imports  firom  Britiih  posnesione, 
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nearly  two-thirds  are  famished  by  the  Commonwealth,  the  other  prin- 
cipal cODtribntiDg  poaaenions  being  Fiji,  Hong  Eonii,  and  Indi*  &iMi 
Ceylon.  Tbs  bulk  of  the  imports  from  Fiji  ooiuiate  of  augar,  and  from 
Ceylon,  tea. 

A  similar  statement  regarding  the  exports  for  the  same  yean  is  gi-T«n 
below : — 


Export,  to- 

~' 

UnlUd 
Kinrl«n. 

cjat 

£ 

506,845 

2,767,831 

4.47S,801 
7.140,831 
9.295.375 

11,346,076 

£ 
843,764 
2,364,389 
1,116,948 
1.7e2,B60 
2,907.412 
2,821.808 

£ 
19,838 
149.884 
438,317 
662,618 
678,637 
843,695 

£ 

%.tM,zm 

1901 

1903 

12.881.424 
15,010,878 

1861 

1S7I 

1881 

..;         37fl 
..          52-4 
.}        73-» 

61-8 
44-8 
18-4 
18-4 
226 
188 

1-4 

2  8 
7-7 
6-9 
6-3 
6-6 

100 
100 
100 

1903 

7S« 

100 

The  proportion  of  exports  from  Ne<ir  Zealand  to  the  United  Kingdom 
haa  more  tban  doubled  since  1861,  while  to  foreign  counti-ies  it  increased 
steadily  up  to  1881,  but  thereafter  declined.  With  British  possessions 
the  proportion  has  fallen  off  greatly  ainoe  the  early  years,  partly  in 
consequence  of  the  increase  in  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
also  on  account  of  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  goods  shipped  direct 
to  London  instead  of  by  way  of  Sydney  and  Melbourne,  as  was  the  case 
formerly.  The  Commonwealth  receives  about  80  per  cent,  of  the 
exports  to  British  possessions,  while  a  fair  amount  of  trade  is  carried 
on  with  Hong  Kong,  and,  since  the  war,  with  the  South  African 
colonies. 

The  United  States  of  America  is  New  Zealand's  chief  customer 
amongst  foreign  countries,  the  most  important  of  the  commodities 
despatched  thereto  in  1903  being  kauri  gum,  valued  at  £362,890,  and 
phorminni,  £125,425.  The  so-called  kauri  gum  is  in  reality  a  resiu, 
being  the  solidified  turpentine  of  the  kauri,  and  occurs  in  a  fossil  con- 
dition in  large  quantities  in  the  northern  portion  of  tiie  North  Island. 
The  great  bulk  ia  used  in  the  manufacture  of  oil  varnishes,  but  the 
transparent,   or  semi-transparent.,   varieties  are  ^so  employed  as  a 
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nbatitnle  for  amber  in  the  manufacture  of  moiithpieoes  for  pipes  and 
dgar^Kilders.  Frfoa  the  "  pfaormiam  tenax,"  or  New  Zealand  bemp,  a 
nperior  qnalit;  of  fibre  is  obtained. 

Details  of  the  trade  of  New  Zealand  with  the  principal  foreign 
countries  are  given  below.     Tbe  first  table  relates  to  importe. 


COOBtW. 

,m. 

■BU 

«,. 

1891. 

1901. 

ma. 

£ 

4,07 
S6.TW 

aS388 

60.147 
W,U6 

18,511 

8.m 

1,W1 

» 

10.B1B 
MS,M5 

ll.UG 

e 

6,591 

9.0M 

ewM 

t.ltt 
1,887 
808 

U^SIS 
S,8M 
S6,49S 

»(11,TM 

2i,aM 

es.aes 

a.m 

1M,M1 
W0,7S0 

B,!ll 
11.98! 

is.m 

88.783 

1,4IB,»0 

83 .2U 

t 

TnmBttDiSrrCaMtmiA    ... 

t2,T8B 

ie,6oi 
»i,sai 

S,001i 

86,198 

16,183 

1,441.858 

8«,KS 

ttkeronlcDConDtrlM    

afiio 

1S7.4M 

•""" 

m.m 

8.018,118 

2.110,688 

The  exports  from  New  Zealand  to   foreign   countries   for  t 
periods  were  as  shown  below. 


Omm. 

last. 

1871. 

isai 

1881. 

1801. 

1908. 

t, 

1,180 
4,811 
4,086 

2,601 

41,85S 
98,661 

9.609 

11,098 

81,641 

866,787 
8,908 

t 

1,668 
M,S78 
4,™ 

98 
M,40V 

6i5,a>8 

14 

10.470 

fl»S 
16.407 

i.«to 

109.400 
519,079 
80,004 

« 

FiuniBdNnCUedoaU   .... 

16,787 

17,484 

1.610 

11 

«* 

AntaudlKirwv    

os'oss 

009,040 

48,m 

OliitForeiiiiCooottiM    

18,688 

149,IIN 

46S,87S 

008.610 

678,687 

848,896 

807,868    1,014,678    : 
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With  the  exception  of  the  Unil«d  Stntee  trade,  to  which  i 
has  already  been  made,  tbe  only  other  exporto  of  inportuMe  were  to 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  the  chief  articles  of  New  ZeaJcnd  prodooe 
exported  thereto  being  meat«,  butter,  and  coal.  The  trade  with  Pr&noo 
consisted  prinoipally  of  wool,  the  expcot  being  v^ued  at;£13,000,  white 
kauri  gum,  to  the  value  of  £14,670  was  exported  to  Qermany. 

The  following  table  shows  tbe  destination  and  valae  of  tbe  cbuef 
articles  of  export  from  New  Zealand  for  the  year  1903  : — 


WMHhol      HkUL 


^^^^^^ 

B,18» 

Fmnoi  

Onlo  ud  Pul»-Btf  toy 

t,M 

PouuidBMIU   

IT.6S1 

UU^ 

I^Mlur 

9o.m 

m.m 

■M.8K 

It,  MS 
M.7W 


Hutton  (Cuooae). 

„       (JoinMJ. . . 

RubblM  


8kliii-B»hWt 

„       SbMp,  vith  Wuol 

„           „       without  Wool  .. 
lUlow 


M.on 

M.E1S 
M,«W 

106,610 
U,tU 

K,m 

't,m 

ST,UO 
M.SSS 
SSMM 
M8,U1 


TwlDa— RnpM  UHl  H 
Wool    


ll,in 
11  .U3 
lE.MO 

K>t,«ai 

«,SD« 


I14M 


EXPOBTB  OP  DOUESTIC   PBODUCB. 

The  values  of  the  exports  of  AustraUaia  and  of  its  varioua  prorinoes 
hive  been  given  in  the  previoas  [mges  without  respect  to  the  etatea 
vtiere  the  articles  were  produced.  It  ia  important  to  ascertaia  to  what 
extent  the  exports  hare  been  the  produce  of  each  of  the  states  whence 
th^wero  shipped.  The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  exports 
of  domestic  produce  of  each  state  aa  returned  by  the  Customs  for  the 
years  1891,  1901,  and  1903,  and  the  value  thereof  per  inhabitant : — 


YaIu*  per  Inhablluit. 


T,«re,oeo 
tMOfilt 


i4,ui,an 
8,ns,TU 

1,KMTS 


U,a6ei,«i4 

10,810.010 
9,K7fi6t 

6,»7,TW 
I0,1«S,M> 

S,S0I,S80 


11    T    9 

19  IT    « 


U  14  11 

17    S 


113>S,IM 


use 

i;  10  8 


'Hk  fignres  (or  1891,  must  be  regarded  as  approximate,  aa  it  ia 
difficult  to  ascertain  with  exactitude  the  domestic  exports  of  some  of 
tlie  states  in  the  earlier  years. 

Aa  the  table  shows,  the  largest  values  per  inhabitant  were  returned  by 
WflBtem  Australia  and  Queensland,  with  £46  Cs.  6d.  and  .£17  10s.  8d. 
wspectively  per  head  of  population.  The  growth  of  the  domestic 
npoTtt  of  Western  Australia  has  been  extremely  rapid,  the  total  value 
nuDg  from  £1,273,638  at  the  end  of  1896  to  £10,193,449  for  the  year 
1903,  an  increase  of  over  700  per  cent.  Of  course,  this  great  expansion 
u  in  the  main  due  to  the  export  of  gold,  the  value  of  the  total  export 
ot  the  precious  metal   being    returned  at  £4,061,767   in   1903  as 
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againBt  £679,748  in  1895.  None  of  the  other  states,  with  the  exception 
of  South  Australia,  shows  any  improvement  on  the  returns  of  tlie 
previous  year,  but  now  that  an  era  <A  good  seaaona  haa  apparently  aet 
in,  a  great  increase  in  the  export  of  artioles  of  domestic  produce  iii»y 
be  confidently  anticipated. 

The  Wool  Tbade. 

The  following  table  shows  the  destination  and  value  of  the  wool 
exported  by  the  Commonwealth  to  countries  outside  Australia,  with 
the  proportion  of  the  total  amount  taken  by  each  during  the  period 
1881-1903:— 


Coontrj', 

V»I 

.. 

"■«"«-■ 

isn. 

""• 

UOl. 

iwa. 

isai. 

uai. 

IWl. 

^ 

Unikd  Biwdom..,. 

£ 

12.S1B,889 
»e.M7 
M,SM 
«,96S 
IK.ISS 

£ 
16,709.976 
l.*ltt.«7 

78i,e7e 
i,38e.7«8 

&11,MS 

*.J97,001 
1.1M,S« 

i.a&i.OM 

i.0M.lB7 
«73,9M 

i,ew,iu 

7fiea,tt3     ST-3 

1.0M,S07 1       07 
i,«78,WS ;       01! 

sss,a7*  i      1-0 
i8a.«*'      0-* 

P«r«nt 
7B-i 
7'S 

rCTHOt 

Iffl 

i»i>t»t 
ss-e 

<3«nkuv 

Uiilt«ISt>t<a 

OUiBfConnwIW... 

I-S 

Total 

13,178,062 

IB  »S3,0SS  IB-rm  11 

H.OOl.MS.    100-0       100^ 

100-0 

1U0» 

The  total  under  the  heading  of  "  Other  Countries  "  includes  for  1 901 
wool  to  the  value  of  £90,177  sent  to  Italy,  and  £49,316  taken  by 
Japan,  and  for  1903,  £92,377  worth  despatched  to  Italy,  and  £71,563 
to  Japan. 

The  table  shows  that,  while  the  trade  increased  considerably  during 
the  period  from  1681  to  1891,  since  the  latter  year  there  has  been 
a  heavy  decline,  the  value  of  the  external  export  in  1903  being  only 
about  £828,000  in  exoesa  of  that  of  1881.  The  decreaae  ia  accounted 
for  by  the  series  of  unfavourable  seasons  experienced  since  1891.  In 
1891,  the  aheep  depastured  in  the  Commonwealth  numbered  106,420,000, 
but  at  the  end  of  1903,  the  total  had  fallen  to  55,371,000  ;  a  decreaae 
of  51,000,000.  It  will  be  observed  that  siooe  1881  the  wool  exported 
to  the  United  Kingdom  has  decreased  in  value  to  the  extent  of 
£5,453,000,  or  from  973  to  52-6  per  cent.  France  and  Qermanj 
both  show  proportionate  increasra  throughout  tiie  whole  period,  the 
proportion  for  France  rising  from  0-2  per  cent,  in  1881  to  191  per  cent 
in  1903,  while  the  percentage  for  Germany  rose  from  0'4  per  cent,  in 
1881  to  16  7  per  cent,  in  1903. 
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The  export  of  wool  irom  New  ZeaUod  for  similar  periods  to  those 
bown  in  the  preceding  t»ble  is  given  below  : — 


Qxmtrr. 

ViloaofWoolEipoftato- 

1881. 

IWl. 

uni. 

.90a 

Unitort  Kingdom 

£ 
2,900,288 

£ 
4,121,238 
l,a68 

£ 
3,700,870 

4,001,518 

fi,S61 

6,1S7 

308 
a,482 

OthiT  CoDDtHee  

6,616 

7,186 

2,914,016 

4,129.686 

3,707,386 

4.044.223 

As  the  table  shows  practically  the  whole  export  is  consigned  to  the 
TJnited  Kingdom,  although  a  small  trade  was  done  with  France  and 
the  TTnited  States  in  1903.  The  figures  given  under  the  heading  of 
"Other  Countries"  comprise  chiefly  exports  to  the  Commonwealdi 
3tate& 

It  is  necessary  to  point  out  here  that  all  the  figures  in  the  present 
diapter  dealing  with  tho  export  of  wool  are  based  on  the  Customs 
retnras  of  the  different  states,  and  represent  the  values  placed  on  Uie 
»ool  by  the  exportera.  The  figures  relating  to  the  value  of  the  wool 
dip  which  are  given  in  the  chapter  on  the  pastoral  industry  are  less  than 
thoeejust  given,  the  difference  being  made  up  in  the  cost  of  carriage  and 
other  charges  from  the  sLcep-runs  to  the  ship's  side. 

^e  following  table  shows  the  total  and  proportionat«  value  of  the 
sitenisl  shipments  of  wool  from  the  Commonwealth  States  and  New 
Zealand,  for  the  years  1881,  1891,  and  1903  :— 


^ 

V.hi«. 

uai. 

■»■ 

1903. 

ISSl. 

laei. 

■- 

KnBoatli  Wales.. 

Vktoti» 

£ 

4,488,296 

5.327,871 

096,047 

1,747,696 

199,481 

416.572 

£ 
7,917,698 
7,070.661 
2,438.321 

1.888,107 
394,924 
313,422 

£ 
7,785.997 
3,147,889 
1,246,295 
1,258,782 
4.14,653 
128,043 

percent 

331 
6-2 

10-9 
12 
2-6 

29-4 
101 

7'8 
1-3 
1-3 

percent 
43-2 
17-4 

Sixth  AnrtnOia  ... 

7-0 
2-4 
0-7 

kJSZT*"' 

13,173,062 
2,014,046 

19.923.033 

4,129,686 

14,001,609 
4,0«,223 

819 
181 

82-8 
17-2 

77-6 
22-4 

Awti^aria... 

16J)87,108 

24,052,719 

18,0*6,828 

100-0 

100-0 

100 -0 

a8o 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  jost  given  that  Tictoria  waa  credited 
in  1881  with  exporting  wool  to  a  considerable  value  in  excess  of  that 
of  New  South  Walea  In  1891  and  1903,  bowerer,  the  positions  were 
reversed.  The  chuige  is  mainly  due  to  the  extension  of  railways, 
especially  noticeable  in  New  South  Wales,  where  some  lines  are 
expressly  designed  to  bring  trade  to  Sydney. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  a  statement  of  the  value  of  irool 
of  its  own  production  which  each  state  exports  direct  and  by  way  of 
the  other  states  may  not  be  without  interests  The  figures,  whidii  are 
given  below,  relate  to  the  year  1903 :- — 


DoiMtlOWDOlEipiKtad. 

suu. 

MnSU 

%S'.£!t2' 

ToUL 

£ 

7.27«,283 
1,818,102 
1,240,295 
l,n%B3S 
434,653 
128,043 

£ 
1,267,862 
30,828 
62I.3T9 
104,104 
9,090 
46,046 

£ 
8,544,136 
1,8*8,926 
1,887,674 
1.826,690 
443,7*3 
174.089 

peroMt. 

4,034,468 

•6,806 

4,011,274 

16,110,380 

2,136,100 

18,246,530 

In  the  table  given  on  the  preceding  page  the  value  of  the  external  ex- 
port of  wool  is  quoted  at  £18,045,822.  The  apparent  discrepancy,  how- 
ever, is  of  no  moment  when  it  is  remembered  that  about  one-fifth  of  d>e 
clip  of  Australasia  is  subject  to  valuation  first  at  the  border  of  the 
state  in  which  it  is  produced,  and  again  at  the  port  from  which  it  is 
finally  shipped  to  Europe  or  America.  Tn  tho  amount  of  £18,246,630 
ibown  above  is,  besides,  included  the  value  of  such  wool  as  was  exported 
daring  1903  to  one  of  the  adjacent  states,  and  there  held  over  for  the 
sales  in  January  of  the  following  year. 

The  following  figures  serve  to  illustrate  the  development  of  the  local 
wool  sales  is  those  states  where  such  sales  are  held,  for  the  ten  sessoni 
tnon  1894-95  to  1903-1904.    The  Kasons  are  taken  as  extendiog  from 


the  Ist  Jul;  to  the  30tli  June.     The  ntunber  of  bales  sold  during  eacb 
period  shown  was  as  f  oUowb  : — 


*— •  j"^^ 

Vlotorfa. 

«r 

aSSV 

TMmulL 

Z^. 

ToML 

Ulw 

iMlw. 

bales. 

balefl. 

b^a. 

baJM. 

balm. 

iSH-as  .. 

425,135 

338,143 



64,056 

82,547 

390,880 

60,234 

82,965 

894,280 

401,IKS 

310,835 

63,804 

82,515 

189;-Be  ... 

444,808 

286,625 

61,287 

100,514 

1S8»-99  .. 

447,617 

2TS,482 

10,925 

60.531 

90,806 

888,361 

lSW-1900 

399,S93 

312,571 

27,015 

70,717 

108,846 

919,042 

1900-1901 

388,946 

273.841 

13.453 

42,637 

90,235 

808,912 

100.860 

1,035,520 

270,107 

14,754 

80,782 

115,563 

1903-1904     375,801 

24B,6S3 

21,697 

58,509 

14,943 

102,010 

823,443 

The  importance  of  the  pastoral  industry  to  Australasia  will  he  made 
clear  in  another  part  of  this  volume.  Ita  value  to  each  state  varies 
ooDsiderKblf,  aa  the  statement  of  the  exports  of  pastoral  produce  in  the 
nexc  table  will  show.  In  no  state,  however,  Western  Australia  and 
Tasmania  excepted,  does  the  proportion  of  exports  of  this  class  fall 
below  one-fourth  of  tlie  total  value  of  domestic  produce  exported.  In 
the  case  of  New  South  Wales  it  reaches  69  per  cent,  while  in  New 
Zealand  It  is  58  per  cent.,  and  in  Queensland  48  per  cent, 


^ 

WodL 

other 

ToM. 

BxpartiolDomeatlo 

S<nr  South  Wales  

£ 
8,644,135 
1,843,925 
1,867,674 
1,326,690 
443,743 
174,089 
4,041,274 

£ 

8.512,576 

2,667,500 

2,474,061 

923,512 

180,646 

169,721 

4,602,372 

£ 
11,056,711 
4,406,434 
4,341,736 
2,260,202 
624,289 
343,810 
8,643,646 

peroent. 

69-2 

QnetMlMid 

Wwtun  Aortralia 

61 
12-3 

AartrskBia— 
AIlDoowFtio    

18,246,530 

13,420,29/ 

31,666,827 

41-0 

Eitmial  Dotixatic. 

16,117,186 

8,560,653 

24,677,839 

47  1 

The  proportion  for  Australasia,  41  per  cent.,  is  below  the  records  of 
Knie  of  the  earlier  years,  owing  to  the  smidler  exportable  surplus  of 
putoral  products  occanoned  by  tiie  unfavourable  eaason. 


MOTEHENT  OF  QOLD. 

The  atatement  below  ?bows  the  movement  of  gold  during  1903 
among  the  various  states  of  the  Com mon wealth  and  New  Zealand. 
Western  Australia,  Victoria,  Queensland,  and  Kew  Zealand  are  tbe 
largest  exporters,  these  provinces  producing  the  laigeat  quantities  (tf 
the  precious  metal 


Import. 

Kinrt.             ]          NM  Export. 

[iil««*M.|  Orenek 

IntanUto. 

—  I-— 

Onnat. 

Mow  South  WiJo    

3,S1«.3S.'S         fii8,S7£ 
8B8.391         874.411 

M?,407        sifin 

HIS,S3a  i                 10 

■.J  ::: 

£ 

«S.0t4 
S,lSg,»4B 
18S.MS 
WT,4M 

1»,4M 

£ 
4.77S.M7 
4,TlT,eS0 

1MJ»41 

T,9BJ.5JS 

£ 

n».an 

«»7,4W 

* 
8S0.9U 

iiMn 

aoDthA     trmll 

■Weftera  AurtrUl. 

4,Ml.tM       l.»4.M4 

4.M4.K» 

ie.tii.m 

ts».«at 

17,1  T&IM 

i,OT4,4SO 

M«.1M 

•  Set  Impork 

In  the  above  table  the  movements  between  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  are  included  in  the  "oversea"  columns.  New  South  'Walea 
and  Yictoria  were  the  largeat  importers  of  gold,  both  of  these  states 
receiving  gold  from  New  Zealand  and  Tasmania  for  purposes  of  coinage. 
New  South  Wales  also  received  gold  from  Queensland  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  imports  from  countries  outside  Australia  came  from 
New  Guinea  and  New  Zealand,  the  net  import  from  each  place  being 
respectively  jE60,911  and  £660,261.  The  countries  beyond  tbe 
Commonwealth  to  which  gold  was  sent  in  large  quantities,  both  in 
1903,  as  well  as  in  preceding  rears,  were  the  United  Kingdom,  United 
ijtates  of  America,  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  India,  and  Ceylon.  Since 
1899  the  four  last-mentioned  countries  have  received  between  4  and 
5  millions  per  annum.  In  1903  the  net  export  to  the  United  Kingdom 
was  ^,672,038,  to  India  and  Ceylon  .£8,668,073,  to  Cape  Colony  and 
Natal  £1,600,000,  and  to  the  United  States  £1,500,020.  The  imporU 
into  New  Zealand  consisted  almost  entirely  of  gold  of  its  own  pro- 
duction, received  back  from  New  South  Wales  and  Victwa  in  the 
shape  of  specie.  Of  the  exports,  £1,104,293  were  sent  to  New  South 
Wales  and  Victoria,  £933,763  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  £30,000  to 
tbe  Argentine  Bepablic. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  tbe  net  export  of  gold  from  each 
state  since  1851,  the  year  when  gold  was  discovered  in  Australia,  to 
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the  pment  date.     As  shown  in  the  following  statement  the    total 
■  d  to  over  372  milliona : — 

s,.^  Net  Export  of  Oold. 


Sew  South  Walea 36,208,263 

Victoria  241.687,031 

Qaeenslond &1,939,554 

Sonih  Anstmlia 1,136,787 

Western  Aiutnlia 37,467,22< 

Tumanta 3,701,867 

Cominonw«aith  £372,040,719  ■ 

New  ZeaUnd £56,024,723 
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Freb  asd  Dutiable  Goods. 


The  imports  for  Lome  conaumptioa  of  dutiable  goods  of  British  and 
foreign  origin,  into  the  Commonwealth  during  1903,  amounted  to 
£26,600,995,  There  were  in  addition  free  goods  to  the  value  of 
£10,357,632,  making  the  total  value  of  goods  entered  for  home  con- 
sumption £36,958,627.  Dividing  dutiable  goods  into  stimulants, 
urootics,  and  other,  and  comparing  the  values  with  the  duties  collected 
dte  following  results  are  obtained  1 — 


DBKtlpHon  of  Qoodi 

Consumirtloii. 

Doll 

Colloottd. 

*^5xr 

£ 

1,368,307 

632,763 

24,599,920 

10,367.632 

£ 

^068.407 

»2,613 

4,699,223 

^Hiia  statement  shows  that  the  average  rste  of  duty  on  dutiable  goods 
i*k«  than  stimulanta  and  narcotics  was  equivalent  to  an  ad  valorem 
rate  of  19-i  per  oent.  Excluding  as  before,  stimulants  and  narcotics, 
tin  avenge  rale  of  dutj  on  all  goods,  fi-ee  and  dutiable,  was  13*4  per 
ont,  utd  tiie  proportion  of  free  goods  entered  for  consumption  was 
^"6  per  cent.  In  1902  the  average  rate  of  dutj  on  dutiable  goods  was 
''*'  per  cent.,  and  on  all  goods  13'5  per  cent.,  while  the  proportion  of 
^  goods  imported  was  31  -7  per  cent 

Itvonld  be  interesting  to  compare  the  amounts  of  oversea  goods 
ntered  for  home  consumption  into  each  states  but  at  present  the 
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recordB  will  not  permit  of  tliis,  for  although  tb«  amoimfc  on  whieh  dufey 
is  collected  ia  given,  the  value  of  the  gooda  on  which  intersteta  »d)ttst- 
menta  are  mode,  and  which  has  to  be  added  to  or  subatracted  from  that 
amount,  is  not  given ',  bo  that  as  regards  New  South  Wales  and 
Victoria  the  figures  for  home  consumption  are  in  excetis  of  the  tmtb, 
whOe  in  the  other  states  the  opposite  ia  the  case. 

Comparing  the  Commonwealth  tariff  with  thst  existing  in  the  stetes 
in  1900,  the  jesr  prior  to  the  inauguration  of  the  Commonwealtb,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  proportion  of  goods  on  the  free  list  was  higher 
in  all  the  states  except  Tasmania.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  states, 
with  the  exception  of  New  South  Wales  and  Weatem  Australia, 
averaged  a  higher  rate  of  duty.  The  following  statement  shows  the 
averages  for  the  year  1900  for  each  of  the  six  states.  Stimulants  and 
narcotics  are  excluded  : — 


7naUA~ 

Bfi*. 

New  South  Wales 

pcront. 

87-6 
53-4 

36  0 

8a -7 

37  1 
9-0 

103 
36-2 
20-3 
21-9 
US 
■U-2 

purOMlt. 

Weatwn  Austnlia 

131 
l«-0 

TuraanU 

22-0 

It  is  difficult  at  the  present  time  to  determine,  with  any  degree  of 
definiteness,  the  effect  which  the  tariff  has  had  or  is  likely  to  tuve  on 
the  trade  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  a  measure  of  tliat  effect  may  be 
obtained  by  comparing  the  volume  of  the  trade  before  the  imposition 
of  uniform  duties  and  subsequent  thereto.  The  period  shown  in  the 
following  table  is  6ve  years  ;  but  of  theee  five  years  only  the  last  two, 
1902  and  1903,  represent  a  full  year  under  the  Commonwealth  tariff; 
1901  was  partly  under  Commonwealth  tariff,  partly  under  state  tarifli. 
The  preceding  years  were  wholly  under  the  state  tariffs.  It  is  also  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  there  was  considerable  loading-up  of  goods  ia  antici- 
pation of  the  imposition  of  the  federal  tariff  in  New  South  Wales,  and, 
to  a  less  extent,  in  Victoria,  the  pxisteuce  of  a  free  list  of  87  -6  pw  cant 
in  the  one  caae,and  fi3'4  per  cent,  in  tbeothwfaoldiDgoutanirrensdble 
temp(ati<m  to  pursue  mch  a  course. 
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Hw  following  taUe  shows  is>r  eaoh  of  the  five  yean  1899  to  1903  the 
ut  import  of  British  and  Foreign  produce  into  the  Commonwealth. 


Tttf. 

-•asit 

^SSSSl^ 

amiIi»poit. 

iiMii»rt. 

Nrt  import. 

1899 

£ 
34,329,687 

£ 
1,773,833 

38.108,320 

£ 
2,033,021 

£ 
34,070,409 

1900 

41,388,030 

2,069.400 

43,4S7,430 

2,288,689 

41,168,776 

leoi 

42.438,811 

2,121,500 

44.655.311 

1,964,396 

42.600.016 

1902 

40.67S,960 

1.546,924 

42,222,874 

2,646,306 

39,67«,568 

1903 

37,811,471 

1.024,211 

38,835,682 

2,691,229 

36,244,453 

It  will  he  obeerred  that  the  third  column  gives'  the  value  of  goods 
tniuliipped.  These  are  the  goods  previously  referred  to  on  page  228, 
ind  the  values  given  are  those  which  it  is  estimated  should  be  added  to 
tbe  imports  recorded  as  coming  from  countries  outside  Australia,  In 
onler  to  arrive  at  tbe  true  gross  import  of  oversea  goods. 


Customs  and  Excise  Bgvekcb. 

The  terenne  received  fi-om  Customs  and  Excise,  the  cost  of  collecting 
^  duties,  and  the  proportion  which  such  coet  bears  10  the  total  revenue 
nedved  in  each  of  tbe  stabs  during  the  last  seven  years  are  shown  in 
Uw  tables  below.     In  the  first  table  will  be  found  the  revenue  from 

duties  since  1898. 


T» 

«^J2^*      Vloto^ 

1^     '^^ 

r^^SL 

rTM- 

_ 

18S6-9 

1,608,869[  2,234,442 

1,604,96^ 

629,229 

867,520 

427,963 

7.27^081 

IW-IMO 

1.736,377 

2,287,131 

1,602,986 

616,074 

933,717 

448,120 

7,633,404 

'I90O 

930,336 

1,202,191 

787,695 

337,371 

500,845 

490,916 

4,268,354 

tlSOl 

1.019,008 

1,366,099 

710,830 

351,953 

491,371 

t221,32e 

4,150,689 

1901-2 

2,812,731 

2,376,625 

1,297,662 

698,647 

1.336,614 

11373,140 

8,894,319 

l»t3 

3.478,742 

2,499,014 

1.261,066 

689,727 

1,395,997 

Il'160,607 

9,686,153 

I«M 

3.228,786 

2,443,506 

1,131,761 

690,792 

1,258,725 

11342,189 

9,105,768 

It  D*e(tDb«  pnvioui.       |  Yttr  an 
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In  the  next  table  wilt  be  found  the  coat  of  collecting  the  CoBtoaw 
and  Excise  duties  during  each  year  of  the  period,  together  with  the 
proportion  which  such  cost  bears  to  the  total  receipts  in  each  state  and 
in  the  Commonwealth. 


rtu. 

N«w  Sooth 

VIctOTll. 

qaaeni- 

aouUi 

Aiutnlia. 

Aiutnlb,. 

^n>* 

Cc«2«. 

lSSS-9 

83,774 

66.200 

58,104 

26.418 

29.734 

8.423 

243,743 

1890-1900 

S4,24l 

68,782 

59,608 

28,712 

28,766 

8,851 

24fi,1M» 

•1900 

26,905 

3S.147 

3l,S14 

16,277 

17,281 

9,732 

136,226 

tl901 

29,318 

32,915 

28,056 

11,742 

16,377 

■M,898 

122,306 

65,31S 

64,911 

27,012 

32,256 

1110,564 

67,284 

26,583 

36,201 

111  1.019 

1903-* 

72,sai 

69,414 

58,330 

25,909 

36.996 

1110.300 

273,300 

PSRCEHTAOE  OF  CoST  OF  C0U.>CnOH   10  TOTAL  EKHm. 


1808-9 

33 

-   3-0 

3-8 

1B99-1M0 

3-1 

3-0 

a; 

•1900 

29 

2-9 

4-( 

tl901 

2-9 

2-4 

1001-2 

1902-3 

21 

2-7 

5-S 

1903-4 

22 

2  8 

6-2 

1       4-2 

3-4 

2-0 

4-1 

31 

2-0 

!       4-6 

3* 

2fl 

1       3-3 

S-1 

;        3'» 

2-4 

112-8    1 

1      3-9 

2-5 

113-0 

3-7 

2-9 

B3-0    ' 

From  the  above  statement  it  is  apparent  that  under  federal  admin- 
istration the  cost  of  collection  of  the  duties  has  greatly  declined  in  the 
Commonwealth  as  a  whole  and  in  the  various  states,  with  the  esception 
of  Queensland  and  Tasmania.  The  greatest  proportional  decrease  has 
taken  place  in  New  South  Wales,  the  percentage  falling  from  3-3  in 
1898-9  to  2-3  in  1903-4.  The  total  collections  in  that  state  for  the  year 
first  mentioned  amounted  to  .£l,60t),859,  the  cost  of  collection  being 
£53,774,  while  for  1903-4  the  corresponding  figures  were  ,£3,229,786 
and  £72,351.  In  other  words  an  additional  revenue  of  £1,620,927 
was  oollected  at  an  expense  of  £18,577,  or  a  little  over  1  per  cent. 


"S? 


LAND  AND  SETTLEMENT. 

IN  each  of  the  Commonwealth  States  and  ^ew  Zealand  a  different 
sjsteni  has  been  adopted  to  secure  the  settlement  of  an  industrial 
pcqinUtion  upon  the  Crown  lands,  the  conditions  upon  which  land  may  be 
•cqnited  being  of  a  more  or  leas  libem]  nature  according  to  the  circum- 
BtoDces  in  which  the  province  has  found  itself  placed,  ^e  legislation  of 
Victoria,  Queens] and, aud  Tasmania, which  at  one  time  formed  part  of  New 
South  Wales,  bears  a  strong  lesemblonce  to  that  of  the  mother  state,  prac- 
tically the  same  form  of  conditional  occupation  with  deferred  payments 
being  in  existence  in  all  four  utateB.  In  the  other  provinces,  however, 
the  infinence  of  New  South  Wales  was  not  so  directly  felt,  and  new 
experiments  were  made  South  Australia,  for  instance,  was  originally 
settled  upon  the  Wakefield  system — alike  remarkable  for  its  originality 
and  its  failure.  In  Western  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  under  pres- 
sure of  a  diflerent  set  of  circumstances,  settlement  was  effected  by 
legiatation  of  a  novel  character.  An  attempt  is  made  hero  to  give  a 
description  of  the  XAiid  Laws  of  Australasia,  although  the  radical 
changes  which  are  constantly  being  made  render  the  task  of  giving 
a  serviceable  account  of  the  various  systems  a  somewhat  difficult 
one.  During  the  past  ten  years,  numerous  Acts  affecting  State 
lands  have  been  placed  on  the  statute  book,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to 
tay  how  long  the  information  given  in  this  chapter  can  he  taken  as 
repnaeuting  the  latest  phases  of  land  legislation  in  Australasia. 

New  South  Wales. 

With  the  progress  and  development  of  the  state,  the  I^nd  Laws  of 
Kew  South  Wales  have  naturally  undergone  considerable  alteration. 
la  the  earliest  period  alienation  was  efected  by  grants,  orders,  and 
dedications,  the  power  of  disposal  resting  solely  with  the  Qovemor. 
In  August,  1831,  the  principle  of  sale  by  auction  was  introduced,  the 
nunimnm  price  for  country  lands  being  Hxed  at  5s.  per  acre.  This  was 
niaed  to  12b.  in  1839,  and  to  20s.  in  1643,  power  being  given 
in  the  latter  year  to  select,  at  the  upset  price,  country  portions  for  which 
aUd  was  not  forthcoming  at  auction,  or  upon  which  the  deposit  paid 
*t  the  time  of  sale  bad  been  forfeited.  This  was  the  first  appearance  of 
the  [Minciple  of  selection  in  the  laws  of  the  state,  but  it  was  limited 
to  hutds  which  had  been  surveyed  for  sale  by  auction. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  1851,  and  the  consequent  rush  of  population 
to  Australia,  greatly  altered  the  conditions  of  ooloniaation.    As  the 
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intei'est  in  gold-digging  declined,  bo  did  the  desire  for  settlement  on  tlie 
l&nd  increase,  and  the  question  had  to  be  dealt  with  in  an  entirely  new 
spirit,  to  meet  the  vanta  of  the  class  of  immigrantB  desirous  of  being 
placed  upon  the  soil,  The  agitation  which  thus  sprang  up  reenlted  in 
the  passing  of  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1861,  nnder  the  leaderBhip 
of  Sir  John  Robertson.  This  nieaanre  Tvas  designed  to  secnre  the 
establishment  of  an  agricultitral  popnlation  side  hj  side  with  the 
pastoral  tenants,  With  this  object  in  view  an  entirely  new  principle 
was  introduced — that  of  free  selection  in  limited  areas  before  aurvey, 
coupled  with  conditions  of  residence  and  improvement — and  country 
lands  were  sold  at  20a.  per  acre,  payable  by  annual  instalments  canying 


The  occupation  of  waste  lands  for  pastoral  purposes  was  at  fiivt 
allowed  under  a  system  of  yearly  licenses,  Any  person  could  apply  for 
such  a  license,  the  extent  of  the  run  which  it  was  desired  to  occapy 
being  limited  only  by  the  boundaries  of  the  surrounding  stations.  Tlie 
fee  was  fixed  at  ;£X0  per  annum  for  a  section  of  25  square  miles,  -witii 
£2  10s.  for  every  additional  5  square  miles.  This  system  of  yearly 
licenses  was  succeeded  by  one  under  which  tho  squatter  was  given  fixity 
of  tenure,  the  fee  payable  being  calculated  upon  the  stock-carrying 
capacity  instead  of  upon  the  area  of  the  run.  Still  another  system 
was  inaugurated  by  the  Occupation  Act  of  1861,  the  period  of  tenure 
being  limited  to  five  years  in  all  but  first-class  settled  districts,  and  the 
whole  of  the  pastor^  leases  left  open  to  the  operations  of  the  free 
selectors.  But  such  evils  were  found  to  result  from  this  system  that 
in  1684,  in  1889,  in  189S,  in  1901,  so  far  as  the  western  division  is 
concerned,  and  again  in  1903,  so  far  as  the  eastern  and  central 
divisions  ore  concerned.  Parliament  was  led  to  adopt  amendments  which 
ore  now  in  force,  and  which,  while  maintaining  the  principle  of 
selection  before  survey,  aim  at  giving  fixity  of  tenure  to  the  pastoral 
lessee  and  obtaining  a  larger  rental  from  the  public  lands,  while  at  the 
same  time  securing  land  to  bonA-fide  Bottlers  on  terms  and  conditions 
within  the  reach  of  all. 

For  the  purposes  of  land  administration,  Ihe  state  is  split  up  into 
thr«e  divisions,  each  of  which  is  subdivided  into  land  districts.  In  the 
eastern  and  central  divisions  one  or  more  of  these  land  districts  torn 
a  local  division,  the  administration  of  which  is  entrusted  to  a  Local  Lend 
Board,  comprising  a  chairman  and  not  mor«  than  two  assessora,  the 
control  of  the  western  division  being  vested  in  the  Western  Land  Board. 
The  decisions  of  these  Local  Land  Boards  may  be  appealed  agatiwt  to 
the  I^nd  Appeal  Court.  This  Court  is  oomposed  of  a  President  and 
two  members  appointed  by  the  Executive,  and  its  decisions  in  matt»« 
'of  administration  have  the  force  of  judgments  of  the  Supmmo  Conrt ; 
but  whenever  questions  of  law  become  involved,  a  case  may  be  submitted 
to  the  Supreme  Co^trt,  upon  the  written  request  of  the  parties  interested, 
or  by  the  Land  Appeal  Court  of  its  own  initiative.  The  judgment  given 
in  this  appeal  is  final. 
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Uwler  the  Acta  at^rcMut  in  fortse,  IimI  iMy  Im  aoqaired  by  tfa«  4olleir- 
ing  methods  : — (1)  By  conditioiMl  and  addStioiwl  eondttiona]  purchase 
vith  leaideDce  ;  (2)  hj  conditional  porchase  irithout  residence  ;  (3)  by 
closaiGett  conditicnnal  parchase  ;  (4)  by  the  preferent  ri^bt  of  purchase 
■ttached  to  conditional  leases  ;  (5)  by  improvement  purchases  on  ^old- 
fields;  (6)  by  anctioQ  salee;  (7)  by  after  auction  nales  ;  (6)  by  special 
nlcs  without  competition ;  (9)  by  way  of  exchange  ;  (10)  by  virtue  of 
rolnDteer  knd  ordera;  and  (11)  by  homestead  selection. 

Crown  lands  may  also  be  let  under  tlie  following  systeniB,  viz. : — 
Annoal  toase  ;  conditional  lease ;  lease  as  inferior  lands  ;  occupation 
license ;  pMtoral  lease  ;  scrub  leeae ;  special  lease ;  reeidentiBl  lease  on 
gold  and  mineral  fields  ;  impT-ovement  lease ;  settlement  lease  ;  snow 
lasdg  lease ;  and  working  men's  blocks. 

The  nuudmura  area  which  may  be  conditionally  purchased  differs  in 
Ik  sMtani  and  eentnal  diTisi<m8.  In  the  waatnn  diriBion  land  can  only 
teMcapied  wuler  leaae,  or  alieiurted  by  smetios. 

Conditional  Fwrchaant. 

Any  vacant  Crown  lands  in  the  eastern  and  centml  divistone  of  the 
sirte  MM  available  for  conditional  purchase,  but  only  those  «penal]y  tot 
i^art  \g  procbunatiion  in  the  Govemtiwnl  Gatetle  under  the  definition 
at  nywiml  oroaa  are  open  in  the  western  divi^n.  The  fact  ttat  lands 
■K  held  imdei'  annual  lease  or  occupation  lioensB  does  not  disqmlify 
theoi  tKKa  oonditional  partduse,  but  lands  held  under  any  oUier  tenure 
■17  Bet  be  ao  acquired.  Land  under  eonditicntal  lease  in  any  di-risioQ 
■^  be  cmiditionally  pnrohaaed,  but  only  by  the  leasriudder.  LondE 
^tUn  nbariMQ  boundaries  or  within  population  areas  may  be  pro- 
diimed  as  special  ajreas,  and  are  optti  to  conditional  parohase  under  the 
ftOMl  oonditions  prescribed  Tbe  existenoe  of  improvements  does  not 
MMitvte  a  bar  to  concfitioBal  pnrchsfie,  but  the  sf^Iioant  is  retjoired 
KyKfSot  tUtean.  Wh^e  such  imprvvBmaate  use  the  property  al  the 
(Mma,  their  value  is  determined  by  tte  Land  Beard,  which  also  fixes 
dtt  peiind  iritfcin  whitdi  &9y  are  to  be  paid  for.  Wfaese  the  improve- 
■BBls  «m  Aot  Crown  proper^,  tbe  panties  make  their  own  aerange- 
Rnti. 

-isjpnKa  of  or  over  ihti  age  of  16  years,  other  than  a  mairied 
"MBB  who  has  not  been  jadioiallysefiBtated  frran  and  is  liviftg  apart 
^ND  her  ba^Miid,  nay  take  up  a  reaidentiaJ  oonditiimal  purchase,  bnt 
Mosa  under  thaaga  (^.21  yeans  can  seleot  anvn'reeidentif^coIiditionBl 
^n^tssb  M  is  specially  enaoted  "Chat  every  tnaditional  purchase  mnat 
WBidestdeiy  in  tbe  interost  oi  tbe  appHcant,  and  «D/y  agrevnent  te 
the  ooatraiy  is  void.  Minors  who  become  oonditianal  purchaem  have, 
IB  CMMWctaoD  "with  thdr  land,  the  riirhtB  and  liahilktBee  ef  sOMSis  of 

Tbesfca  vhidi  may  be  sdeoted  depends  en  the  division  in  which 
the  iaitd  is  sitnated,  and  whether  it  is  taken  up  under  residential  or 
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non-rwidentiaj  conditions,  or  taJla  within  a  apecial  are&.     The  n 
and  maximum  lu-eas  allowed  are  aa  follows : — 


CiMi. 

.^ 

"^ST 

Am. 

Aero. 
40 
40 
40 
40 

AcrM. 

With  regard  to  apecial  areas,  both  the  minimum  and  n 
are  subject  to  proclamation  in  the  Qtttwnment  Gaietu,  and  are 
therefore  liable  to  limitation  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each 
case.  It  is  open  to  any  conditional  purchaser  to  take  up  the  maximom 
area  at  once,  or  hy  a  aeries  of  purchases,  at  such  intervals  as  may  suit 
his  convenience.  With  the  exception  of  non-residential  purchases, 
provision  is  made  in  the  Crown  Lands  Amendment  Act  <d  1903,  that 
the  maximum  areas  specified  may  be  exceeded  by  allowing  an  applicant 
to  acquire  additional  holdings,  the  area  of  which,  together  wiUi  all 
other  lands  held  by  the  applicant  other  tban  under  annual  tenure,  must 
not  exceed  such  an  area  aa,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Land  Board,  b  * 
sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  his  home  thereon  in  average  seasons 
and  circumstances.  The  additional  holdings  need  not  necessarily  adjoin 
tha  original  holding,  but  must,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Land  Board,  be 
situated  within  a  reasonable  working  distance  thereof. 

An  application  for  a  conditional  purchase  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
declaration  containing  replies  to  questions — -the  object  ot  which  is  to 
prove  that  the  applicant  is  legally  competent  to  apply — and  must  be 
lodged  with  the  Crown  I^nds  Agent  of  the  district  in  which  the  land 
is  situated,  and  a  deposit  and  survey  fee  paid  at  the  same  time.  The 
deposit  is  2s.  per  acre  on  residential  purchases,  and  4s.  per  acre  on  non- 
residential purchases  of  ordinary  land,  while  on  special  areas,  and  on 
lands  within  classified  areas,  it  varies  according  to  the  prices  fixed  Itut 
the  land  Under  ordinary  conditions  the  balance  of  purchase  money, 
with  interest  at  4  per  ceut  per  aunum,  is  cleared  ofT  ny  thirty  annual 
payments  of  la  per  acre.  The  fint  instalment  is  not  due  until  the 
expiration  of  three  years  from  the  date  on  which  the  land  was  applifd 
for.  In  the  cane,  however,  of  holdings  brought  under  the  Conditional 
Purchasers'  Relief  Act  of  1896,  the  instalments  may  be  reduced  to  9d. 
per  txTO,  and  in  some  instances  to  6d.  per  acre,  thus  extending  the  total 
period  (tf  repayment  to  66  years,  provided  the  holders  of  the  conditions! 
purchasers  are  and  continue  in  residence^  By  the  Crown  lAnds  Act 
Amendment  Act,  of  1903,  the  rate  vA  interest  on   the   balance  of 
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pnidiMe  money  hax  been  reduced  to  3J  per  cent-  per  annum  for  any 
innditaonA]  purchase  applied  for  after  the  passing  of  that  Act,  and  it  ia 
ako  provided  that  the  same  rate  of  interest  may,  in  certain  cases,  be 
payable  in  respect  of  conditional  purchases  applied  for  before  the 
passing  of  that  Act. 

"Dtf:  original  conditiotwl  purchase  must  be  resided  upon  continuously 
by  the  selector  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  calculated  from  the  date  of 
uplication.  Besidence  must  be  commenced  within  three  months  alter 
toe  application  has  been  tonfinned  by  the  Xjand  Board,  vho  may  grant 
leave  of  absence  for  a  period  in  special  circumstances,  such  as  sickness, 
drought,  Jtc.  Elach  additional  conditional  puivhase  or  conditional 
lease  is  subject  to  the  condition  of  residence  indicated.  The  place  of 
residence,  may,  however,  be  on  any  block  of  the  series,  bo  that  no 
necessity  exists  for  a  change  of  residence,  and  the  term  may  be  reduced 
l^  the  applicant's  previous  residence  on  the  series,  up  to,  but  not 
exretding  five  years. 

The  selector  is  required  to  enclose  hia  land  within  three  years  after 
confirmation,  with  such  a  fence  as  the  Land  Board  may  prescribe  ;  bnt  he 
may,  at  his  own  option,  substitute  improvements  in  lieu  of  fencing.  In 
sodi  a  case,  permanent,  fised,  and  substantial  improvements,  of  the 
Tiloe  of  6a,  per  acre,  but  not  exceeding  £384,  are  required  within  thi-ee 
ytan  from  date  of  confirmation,  and  these  improvements  must  be 
brun^t  up  to  the  value  of  lOs.  per  acre,  but  not  exceeding  X640, 
vitHn  five  years  from  the  data  of  confirmation.  In  the  case  .of  non- 
reardential  purchases  the  land  must  be  fenced  within  one  year  after 
date  of  confirmation,  and  within  five  years  from  that  date  other  improve- 
mmta  to  the  value  of  £1  per  acre  must  be  effected. 

Aay  conditional  purchases,  or  conditional  leases  of  the  same  series, 
mkT  be  converted  into  a  homestead  selection,  provided  the  holder  has 
bKQ  in  bond  fid*  residence  for  at  least  six  months,  and  in  such  case 
•Q  moneys  paid  as  interest  or  rent  shall  be  taken  as  having  been  paid 
fnr  the  ose  of  the  land,  and  all  moneys  paid  oflf  the  purchase  money 
may  be  credited  towards  future  rent  of  the  selection. 

Auction  SaUt, 
Crfmn  lands  are  submitted  to  auction  under  ordinary  or  deferred 
psyment  systems.  Under  the  ordinary  system  the  balance  of  purchase 
ixney  is  payable,  without  interest,  within  three  months  of  the  day  of 
■fei  while,  under  the  deferred  payment  system,  the  balance  is  payable 
by  itutalmenta,  with  5  per  cent,  interest,  distributed  over  a  longer 
F«iod,bnt  which  cannot  exceed  five  years.  In  either  case  25  per  cent, 
of  the  purchaae  money  must  be  deposited  at  the  time  of  sale.  The  only 
Isnds  U>at  may  be  sold  under  the  deferred  payment  system  are  town 
ud  lubnrban  lands,  and  country  lands  of  a  less  area  than  40  acres. 
Aoctioo  sates  to  the  extent  of  not  more  than  200,000  acres  in  any  one 
T^sTi  are  permitted.     The  upset  price  is  fixed  by  the  Minister  for  Lauds. 
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Tuwn  Unda  cannot  be  add  in  blocks  exceeding  hcJf'^ui-ttcre,  or  at  a  lamr 
upaet  price  than  £8  per  acre ;  Buburbun  landa  that  may  be  aSes^  at 
auctioD  miut  not  exceed  20  acres  in  one  block,  and  the  miaimnm  npnt 
price  ia  £2  IOh.  per  acre,  and  country  huids  may  be  submitted  in  anM 
not  exceeding  6-10  acres  at  an  upset  price  of  not  less  than  iSa.  per  aan^ 
The  value  of  imnrovementa  on  the  land  ma^  be  added  to  the  ufaet 
price.  Town  and  auburbau  lauds,  and  lunds  within  population  unam, 
or  any  porlioii  o£  country  lands  of  a  less  area  than  40  acres,  which  have 
been  ofiered  at  auction  and  not  bid  for,  may  be  sold,,  aobject  to  the 
Minister's  a{)pioval,  to  any  applicant  at  the  upeet  price,  and  on  the 
same  terms  and  conditiona  as  those  under  which  the  land  waa  offered  at 
the  auction  aala 

Improvement  Pumhaau. 
The  holder  of  a  miner's  right  or  business  license  under  the  provukos 
of  the  Mining  Act,  which  confers  the  right  to  occupy  a  small  ar»a 
within  a  gold  tield,  is  authorised  undor  the  Land  Acts  to  purchase  (be 
lands  ao  occupied,  provided  be  has  made  certain  improvemente  thereon. 
These  improvfmenta  must  include  a  residence  or  place  of  business,  and 
be  of  the  value  of  £8  per  acre  on  town  Und,  and  £2  lOs.  on  any  other 
land.  Not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  town  land,  and  not  mote 
than  one  acre  of  other  land  can  be  purchased,  and  a  distance  o£  three 
milee  must  separate  any  two  or  more  portions  purchased  by  the  same 
applicant. 

Spxiai  Fitnliimef. 

Any  unnecessary  road  which  bounds  or  intersects  freehold  land,  may 
be  closed  and  sold  to  the  freeholder,  and  any  unnecessary  road  wliich 
passes  through  land  held  under  conditional  purchase  may  be  closed  and 
added  to  tbe  area  of  the  pame.  I'n  the  foi  mer  case  the  land  is  alienated 
in  fee,  at  a  price  determined  by  tJie  Land  Board,  while  in  the  case  of  a 
'Conditional  purchase  the  price  is  <<iniilarly  determined  and  added  to  the 
balance  owing  on  the  conditional  purchase,  the  conditional  purchaser 
being  required  to  pay  depoxit  and  instalment  of  purchase  money  at  tfte 
Ksme  rate  as  for  his  original  area. 

Many  crown  grants  of  land  having  water  frontage  contain  a  reserva- 
tion, usually  of  100  feet  from  high  water  ntark,  and  the  title  of  the  land 
Kt  reserved  is  r^^rded  as  remaining  in  the  Crown.  It  ib,  however, 
competent  for  the  Crown  to  reecind  the  reeervation,  and  oonv^  tbe 
land  to  tbe  holder  erf  the  adjoining  1  uid,  and  in  a<adt  a  caie  the  phe»  <4 
the  land  b  determined  1^  the  Land  Board. 

Tlie  owner  in  fee  simple  of  land  having  tnat»^  to  tbe  m«,  oe  to  any 
tidal  water  or  lake,  who  deaircH  to  rwlaim  and  pntcbaM  any  adjominjr 
land  tying  beyond  or  below  hitch  water  mai^,  may,  after  depoaiting  XIO 
in  the  Trraanry,  apply  to  the  Under  Secvetvy  far  Landa  to  do  m,  except 
in  the  ca^e  of  Port  Jackson,  the  control  of  which  ii  vested  in  the  Sydnay 
HarbourTruBtCumniuioners,  No  reolamaticm  is  authorised  which  may 
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imeiimil  or  mterfai«  wWi  a&vigfOion,  ftnd  oay  approved  reolamatioti 
■wt  u  eoiBpletfid  to  the  Batisfaotion  of  the  MioisMr,  if  the  land  is  in 
tin  M^ii^a^itaB  Land  District,  or  to  the  sabisfactkia  ot  t^e  Lftnd 
Btaid  if  aitsftted  elBewbera^  TiiB  price  to  be  paid  for  die  lo&d  is 
biaed  by  the  lAitd  Boaid,  on  the  basis  of  the  enhanced  v^na  of  the 
^  htdding  by  reason  of  t^e  luid  to  be  recUimed  having  been 
iBied,  ana  being  held  and  enjoyed  with  the  land  in.  fee  eintple  after 
•IknriDjf  for  oost  of  reclamation. 

Land  enenjacbed  upon  by  buSdisga  erected  on  granted  land,  o*  land 
■hftuJ  between  gmnted  land  and  a  street  or  road,  whidi  forms,  or 
skmld  form,  the  way  of  approach  to  tbe  granted  land,  or  land  to  which 
no  vay  of  access  ia  attainable,  or  land  which  ie  insufScient  in  area  for 
<wnrtitiooal  partiutaa,  may,  sabjeot  to  the  approval  ot  the  Land  Board, 
he  paRhased  by  the  owner  in  fee  sintple  ot  the  adjoining  land,  at  a 
price  determined  by  the  Board. 

Tolunleer  Land  Ordert. 
HoUera  of  certificates  ismed  to  such  rolimteera  as  had  served 
<ffdently  tor  a  certain  period  mder  tbe  provinons  c^  the  Volunteer 
ftice  B^olation  Act  o£  1867  aro  entitled  to  a  free  grant  oi  GO  acres 
cf  land.  These  certificates,  a  fow  of  which  are  atill  outstanding, 
entitle  tbe  holder  to  50  aoresofBuck  land  an  may  be  open  to  conditional 
{larchaBe,  other  than  lands  within  a  praolaimed  special  area> 

Someate^  Seitalion. 
Anng  tbe  special  features  of  the  Act  of  1896  was  the  introduction 
of  Ae  principle  of  classification  and  measurement  of  lands  prior  to 
Klsetion.  Under  this  ^stem  suitable  land  is  set  apart  and  rendered 
anOaUe  for  tbe  purposes  of  tbe  selector.  Tbe  appropriation  o?  areas 
lor  homestead  selection  is  a  prominent  feature  of  the  Act,  and  the  hnda 
cbown  for  subdivision  are  good  agricultural  lands,  which  are  measured 
into  blocks,  each  targe  enough  for  one  family.  Where  suitable  lands 
wsatoated  within  rasy  aecess  oC  towns,  small  blocks  are  set  apart  to 
«it  tbe  re^niremmts  i^  buniaess  people.  The  land  becones  available 
far  application  after  partitnlara  relating  to  area,  cajHtal  vaJue,  Ac.,  are 
ivblubed  in  the  OmuUe,  and  the  a^^licatioB  must  be  made  to  the 
Gnwv.  lAnda  Agent  of  the  district  in  which  the  land  is  situated.  Tha 
■azimam  area  that  May  be  sheeted  is  1 ,280  acres ;  bat  the  selector  is 
liiaitad  to  a  block  as  gasetted,  wfaicb  may  he  less  than  the  maximum 
sna.  The  tanure  is  fre^ott^  sofajeet  to  pwpstual  residenoe  and 
papetaal  rent.  Tbe  selector  is  reifi^feed  to  deposits  one  bidf  year's-  rent 
aid  one-tdnrd  of  the  sarvey  tee  with  bis  i^lication,  the  payment  of  the 
lolMKeaf  tbe  latter  bmg  i^psad  over  a  period  <^  two  y«ar&  Tbe  rent 
mil  tbe  iasna  (d  tk»graab,  whiobrannot  be  issued  for  five  yeara,  or  until 
l^nc^ntiOTi  et  tbe  first  site  yecws  ot  the  sdection,  if  the  grant  is  not 
ponoMly  isssed;  is  1}  pw  cent,  of  tbe  capital  value  of  the  hnd,  which 
c*pM  T^oa  ie  deten^edl  sooording  to  the  character  an^  gttnation.p^ 
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the  land  and  the  tenure  of  the  holding.  The  gazetted  capital  value  oi' 
the  land  may  be  subject  to  appraisement  by  the  Land  Boud  at  the 
instance  of  tlie  selector.  The  Orown  Lands  Act  Amendment  Act  of 
1903  provides  that  an  additional  holding  may  be  acquired  to  make  up 
an  area  which,  with  all  other  lands  held  by  the  applicant  other  Hum. 
onder  annual  tenure,  would  not  be  more  than  sufficient  for  tlie  main- 
tenance of  the  applicant's  home  in  average  seasons  and  circum>tanoea. 
The  additional  holding  need  not  necesaarily  adjoin  the  original  holding, 
but  must,  in  the  opinion  of  the  I^nd  Boanl,  be  situated  within  a 
reasonable  working  distance  thereof.  Any  person  who  is  eligible  to 
take  up  a  conditional  purchase  may  apply  for  a  homestead  selectioii. 
Any  improvements  on  the  land  are  appraised  by  the  Land  Board  at 
their  value  to  the  incoming  tenant,  auch  value  in  no  case  to  exceed  tlie 
cost  of  making  tbose  improvements.  Should  the  appraised  value  exceed 
by  20  per  cent,  the  Board's  estimated  value  as  notified  in-  the  Gazette, 
the  applicant  is  at  liberty  to  withdraw  his  application  and  obtain  a 
refund  of  all  payments  made.  After  the  issue  of  the  grant  the  rent 
is  2!i  per  cent.,  and  the  capital  value  of  the  land  as  unimproved  ia 
reappraised  every  ten  years,  the  first  valuation,  however,  holding  good 
for  the  first  fifteen  years.  ■  The  only  expenditure  required  in  improve- 
ments is  £20  for  a  dwelling-house  within  the  first  eighteen  months 
after  confirmation  of  the  application  by  the  I^nd  Board.  The  other 
condition  is  residence,  which  must  commence  within  ifaree  months  after 
confirmation,  and  is  a  perpetual  obligation.  The  land  cannot  be  trans- 
ferred during  the  first  five  years,  and  each  successive  transferee  ia 
required  to  live  on  the  land  while  he  holds  it  Tenant  right  in 
improvements  is  secured,  and  the  holding  may  be  so  protected  that  it 
cannot  by  any  legal  procedure,  or  under  any  circumstances,  be  wrested 
from  the  selector.  Holders  of  conditional  purchases  may  convert  tbeir 
holdings  into  homestead  selections. 

Con<Ktional  Leases. 
A  conditional  lease  may  be  applied  for  by  any  holder  of  a  conditional 
purchase,  other  than  a  non-residential  one,  or  one  within  a  special  are» 
in  the  Easterit  Division,  the  application  for  which  may  have  been  made 
subaequent  to  the  Ist  January,  1885.  Landa  available  for  conditional 
purchase  are  also  available  for  conditional  lease,  with  the  exception  of 
lands  in  the  Western  Division,  or  within  a  special  area  or  a  reeerve 
from  lease.  Applications  are  to  be  made  to  the  Crown  Lands  Agent 
of  the  district,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  a  provisional  rent  of  2d. 
an  acre  and  a  survey  fee.  The  area  of  the  conditional  lease  or  leases 
applied  for  by  virtue  of  any  conditional  purchase  cannot  exceed  three 
times  the  area  of  the  purchase,  and  cannot  be  leas  than  40  acres.  The 
area  which  an  applicant  may  apply  for  as  conditional  purehaaes  and 
conditional  leases  is  restricted  to  1,280  aores  in  the  Eastern  Division 
and  2,560  acres  in  the  Central  Division ;  but  the  I^nd  Board  maj 
allaw  these  areas  to  be  exceeded,  provided  that  the  area 
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'  together  with  all  other  Unda  held  by  the  applicant  under  whatever 
teaore^  other  than  atiaual  tentire,  does  not  exceed  such  an  area  as,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Board,  is  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
sppUcaut's  home  thereon  in  average  seasons  and  circumstances.  The 
leue  is  for  a  period  of  forty  years,  at  a  rent  determined  by  the  I^ud 
Soard,  payable  yearly  in  advance.  The  terms  o£  the  lease  are  divided 
into  four  periods  of  ten  years  each,  and  the  annual  rent  for  each  period 
msy,  on  tjie  application  of  the  lessee,  or  on  a  reference  by  the  Minister, 
be  determined  separately.  The  conditions  of  fencing,  or  substitution 
<i  improvements  in  lieu  of  fencing,  which  attach  to  a,  residential 
cooditioDal  purchase  apply  equally  to  a  conditional  lease,  and  residence 
is  leqoired  as  in  the  case  of  an  additional  conditional  purchase.  The 
lutder  may  convert  the  whole  or  part  into  an  additional  conditional 
pniduue,  which  is  freed  from  any  residential  condition  if  die  lease  was 
^[died  for  before  the  1st  June,  1895.  A  conditional  lease  must  be 
tiSHferred  whenever  the  conditional  purchase  upon  which  it  depends 
is  tnnsferred. 

SeUlement  Leaaea. 
Another  departure  under  the  Act  of  1895  is  the  provision  for 
■ettlement  leases  for  agricultural  and  grazing  purposes.  Under  this 
form  of  tenancy,  lands  gazetted  as  available  for  settlement  lease  are 
obtainable  on  application,  acconipanied  by  a  deposit  consisting  of  six 
month's  rent  and  survey  fee.  l^e  maximum  area  of  agricultural  land 
vluch  may  thus  be  taken  up  is  1,280  acres ;  but  in  other  instances, 
vhen  it  ia  apparent  that  the  settler  must  combine  agriculture  with 
Buiiig;  and  must  depend  mainly  upon  the  latter  for  a  livelihood,  the 
Bmis  may  comprise  any  area  not  exceeding  10,240  acres.  These  areas 
■s;  be  exceeded  by  means  of  additional  holdings  so  long  as  the  area 
obUined,  bother  with  all  other  lands  held  by  the  applicant  under 
viiatever  tenure,  other  than  annual  tenure,  does  not  exceed  such  an 
•na  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Land  Board,  is  sufficient  for  the  main- 
tnsDce  of  the  applicant's  home  thereon  in  average  seasons  and 
oraunstancea.  The  additional  holding  acad  not  necesaarily  adjoin  the 
otigiiial  bedding,  but  must,  in  the  opinion  of  the  XAnd  Board,  be 
■itaated  within  a  I'eaaonable  working  distance  thereof.  The  lease  is 
ivoed  for  a  term  of  forty  years,  divided  into  four  periods,  each  of  ten 
ntn.  Hw  annual  rent  of  the  first  period  is  that  notified  before  the 
■sad  is  made  available  for  lease  ;  but  the  lessee  may,  if  dissatisfied, 
nqoire  the  rent  to  be  determined  by  the  Board.  The  annual  rent  for 
c*d)  succeeding  period  may,  on  the  application  of  the  lessee,  or  on 
nfennce  by  the  Minister,  be  separately  determined  in  like  manner. 
BoidBnoe  is  compulsory  throughout  the  whole  term,  and  the  land  mast 
lie  fenced  within  the  first  five  years.  Tenant  right  in  improvements  is 
•Mored  to  the  outgoing  lessee,  and  the  lessee  may  apply  at  any  time 
after  the  first  five  years  of  the  lease  for  an  area  not  miceeding  1,280 
■CKs,  on  which  his  house  is  situated,  as  a  homestead  grant. 


Improvement  leasee  ma,y  comprise  any  acnib  or  inferior  land  in  tlv 
Esatern  or  Central  Divisions,  saa  can  only  be  let  byanctioa  or  tendor; 
or,  if  Dot  taken  up,  may  be  tendered  for  afterwards  at  ttte  npeet  rentaL 
The  nat  is  payable  annually,  and  is  not  subject  to  alteration  ;  and  tbo 
lease  is  for  a  period  of  twenty-eigbt  yown,  Tith  an  area  not  exceed"^ 
20,480  acres.  Upon  the  txpiratioa  dt  the  lease  the  last  holder  ^ 
have  tenant  right  in  improvements.  During  the  last  yvar  of  tibe  Iflaae 
the  lessee  may  convert  into  a  homestead  selet^tion  640  acres,  on  whidi 
his  dwelling-house  may  be  erected. 

PattonU  L«net. 
Provision  is  made  in  the  Cromi  Lands  Act  Amendment  Act  of  100S» 
whereby  tihe  registered  holder  of  any  preferential  occupation  license  nr 
occnpation  license  may  apply  for  a  Irase  of  an  area  not  exceeding  tm^ 
third  of  the  total  area  of  tJie  land  comprised  witliin  the  license.  After 
consideration  by  the  Land  Board  as  to  whether  the  land  or  any  part  of  it 
is  suitable  for  closer  settlement,  or  ie  required  tu  enable  present  faoldeor* 
not  having  a  living  area  to  add  to  their  holdings,  the  application  may 
be  granted  wholly  or  in  part  for  a  period  not  exceeding  twenty-ctig^t 
years,  subject  to  such  rent,  conditions  of  improvement,  and  withdrawal 
tor  settlement  as  may  be  determined. 

Occupation  lAenntf. 
There  at«  two  forms  of  oocnpation  license  in  existence,  viz.,  prefer«ntaU 
occupation  lioMisea,  comprising  the  area  witfiin  the  expired  pastoral  luasau 
in  the  Eastern  and  Central  Divisions,  and  ordinary  oocupation  liiminn, 
oomprisiug  the  parte  oi  the  holdiags  fiinnerly  kno«n  as  rvsuned  ara^ 
Oocupation  licenses  ext«od  from  Jaaiiary  to  December,  bat  amy  W 
renewed  from  year  to  year  on  payment  of  the  rent  in  advance.  Tke 
rent  is  determined  by  the  lAnd  ^^lard,  and  is  liable  to  reappraiMMaafc 
wlienever  the  Minister  deetns  sncfa  a  coune  deaimhie.  Any  iaiywwa 
ments  effected  by  the  licensee  remain  his  prapeny  during  the  uurnaw^ 
of  the  license.  Any  vacant  Crown  land  suitable  for  occupation  lioean 
is  offered  ss  such  by  auction  or  tender,  and  if  not  sold  at  tendered  ttr 
is  ofNm  fen-  applioataaa  at  the  upset  rantal  specified  in  the  proclai 

Wutem  Diviiiint. 

The  western  division  embraces  an  area  of  79,970,000  acnis  s 
entirely  by  the  Darling  River  and  its  tribatariee.     This  part  ttE  the 
state  is  oesentially  devoted  to  pastoral  pursuits. 

The  administration  of  the  weetwn  division  nnder  the  "  W«at«ra  Lawk 
Act  of  1901  "  is  vested  in  a  Board  of  three  OonunMrioMn,  eatitlod 
<■  The  Western  Land  Board  of  New  Sonth  Wales,"  and  all  Local  iaad 
Boards  oonstituted  prior  to  dte  1st  January,  1902,  cease  to  have  janHlio- 
ticn  within  the  area.  The  Gommissiooers,  sitting  in  open  Court,  ■» 
empowered  to  exercise  all  the  powers  conferred  upon  Local  I^nd  Boank 
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bf  the  Crown  lAoda  Acts,  and  for  all  porpoaee  of  the  Grown  Lands 
JMb  ibidl  be  a  Local  I^nd  Board  in  all  cases,  as  well  as  ia  anj  oasen 
Aat  mKj  be  or  ue  ret^uired  to  be  referred  to  any  Local  Land  Board 
nitat  we  proTisiona  of  any  Act,  sow  or  hercaftM-  in  force. 

Sotgeet  to  existinff  ri^^its  and  the  estenaion  of  tMiure  referred  to  in 
icabeeqnent  paragraph,  all  forma  of  alienation,  other  than  by  auction, 
and  leases,  prescribed  by  the  Crown  Lands  Acts,  ceased  to  operate 
vithin  the  Western  Land  Division  trota  the  1st  January,  1902. 

Befm«  any  Crown  lands  in  the  western  division,  not  held  under 
lease,  diall  become  available  for  lease,  the  Commisaioners  must  reoom- 
acnd  the  areas  and  bonndarlea  of  the  land  to  be  ofibred  for  lease  and 
the  rent  to  be  charged  therefor,  and,  should  there  be  any  imgrovements 
•n  the  land,  determine  the  amount  to  be  paid  for  them.  The  Minister 
nay,  by  giving  thirty  days'  notice  in  the  Qovemment  Gazette,  declare 
mdi  lands  open  for  lease,  and  applications  therefor  must  be  made  to 
ths  Oommiasionera  on  a  prescribed  form,  accompanied  by  a  d^mait  at 
die  rate  of  20  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  the  fint  year's  rent,  aa 
Miified  in  the  Government  Gazette,  and  the  ConutuBaionere  may  recoro- 
ontd  a  lease  to  such  applicant  as  they  shall  consider  most  entitled  to 
it  Upon  the  issue  of  a  lease  the  notification  thereof  is  published  in 
tlw  Gopemm^nl  Gasette,  and  within  one  month  therehxim  the  auccessfnt 
applicant  must  pay  the  balance  of  the  fir^t  year's  rent  and  execute  the 
laue  within  the  time  and  manner  prescribed. 

^le  registered  holder  of  a  pastoral,  homestead,  improvement,  scrub. 
Of  inferior  lease  or  occupation  license  of  land  in  the  western  division, 
V  m  the  event  of  any  such  holding  being  mortgaged,  then  any  owner 
•i  the  equity  of  redemption  in  the  same,  could  apply  before  the  30th 
Jime,  1902,  to  bring  his  lease  or  license  under  the  provisions  of  the 
"Western  Lands  Act  of  1901.'  In  oases  where  no  application  was  made 
to  bring  the  lease  or  license  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  such  lease 
wficense  is  to  be  dealt  with  as  if  the  Act  had  not  been  passed,  and  the 
OMUDtsiioQers  as  constituted  are  to  be  deemed  the  Local  Land  Board 
to  deal  with  anch  eases. 

All  leases  issued  or  broi^ht  under  the  provisions  of  the  "  Western 
haAs  Act  of  1901 "  expire  on  the  30th  June,  1943,  except  in  cases 
There  a  withdrawal  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  sale  by  auction  or  to 
ponde  small  holdings,  when  the  Governor  shall,  after  report  by  the 
CanmisdoneTB,  add  to  the  remainder  of  the  lease  such  term  as  may  be 
cnsidered  reasonable  as  compensation,  but  in  no  case  shall  it  exceed  six 
pws. 

Hie  rent  on  all  leases  current  after  the  commencement  (A  the  Act  ia 
<l«t«iBined  by  the  Commisaioners  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  such 
ttasn-  No  rent  or  license  fee  is  to  be  less  than  2s.  6d.  per  square  mile 
v  part  thereof,  and  in  no  case  shall  the  rent  or  license  fee  be  fixed  at  a 
lu^r  rate  than  7d.  per  sheep  on  the  carrying  capacity  determined  by 
the  CoBunissioners.  In  the  oase  of  new  leases,  the  rents  are  determined 
**  period!  not  exceeding  twi  years,  and  in  the  caw  of  leases  extended 
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under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  for  periods  ending  30th  June,  1139 
and  30th  June,  1943.  The  rent  fixed  in  the  ciue  of  existing  leases,  sod 
for  the  first  term  in  the  case  of  new  leasee,  cannot  oa  Te^ipr&iseaneot 
be  either  4ncrea«ed  or  decreased  more  than  25  per  cent,  on  the  first  re- 
oppraisement,  and  the  provision  applies  at  eacn  subsequent  reappraise- 
ment  to  the  rent  last  determined. 

Labour  Seltlemenlt. 

In  the  middle  of  1893  an  Act  was  passed  to  establish  and  regulate 
labour  settlements  on  Crown  lands,  follo%ring  the  example  set  bj  New 
Zealand,  and  imitated  by  several  other  states.  Under  this  Act  tiis 
Minister  fflH,y  set  apart  certain  areas  for  Uie  purpose  of  eata^iUshiiig 
labour  settlements.  A  settlement  is  placed  under  the  contiU  of  a 
Board,  which  enrols  snch  persons  as  it  may  think  fit  to  become  memben 
of  the  settlement ;  makes  regulations  concerning  the  work  to  be  done ; 
apportions  the  work  among  the  members ;  and  equitably  distribstca 
wages,  profita,  and  emoluments  after  providing  for  the  cost  of  the 
malnteiiance  of  the  members.  Any  trade  or  industry  may  be  eetab~ 
lished  by  the  Board,  and  the  profits  apportioned  among  the  enrolled 
members.  A  Board  is  constituted  ss  a  corporate  body,  with  perpetosl 
succession  aud  a  common  seal ;  and  the  land  is  leased  to  the  Board 
as  such,  in  trust  for  the  members  of  the  settlement,  for  a  period  of 
twenty-eight  years,  with  right  of  renewal  for  a  like  term. 

When  a  Board  has  enrolled  such  a  number  of  persons  as  the  Minister 
for  Lands  may  approve,  it  may  apply  for  monetary  sssistauoe  on  behalf 
of  the  members  of  the  settlement.  The  Minister  has  power  to  grant 
an  amount  not  exceeding  £25  for  each  enrolled  member  who  is  the 
head  of  a  family  dependent  upon  him  ;  £20  for  each  murried  penoo 
without  a  family;  and  £15  for  each  unmarried  person.  On  the  ex|»ra- 
tion  of  four  years  from  the  commencement  of  the  lesse,  and  at  the  end 
of  each  year  following,  8  per  cent,  of  the  total  sum  paid  to  the  Boaid 
becomes  a  charge  on  its  revenues,  until  the  total  amount  advanced, 
with  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent  per  atmnm,  ha*  been  repaid. 

On  the  31st  December,  1903,  the  only  settlements  in  existence  weR 
those  at  Bega  and  Wilberforce.  At  Uega  an  area  of  I,3G0  acres  was 
attached  to  the  settlement,  and  on  the  date  specihed  thei-e  were  29  men 
enrolled,  and  a  total  population  of  205.  A  sum  of  £2,421  has  been 
advanced  by  the  Government  as  a  loan,  and  the  value  of  improvements, 
exclusive  of  crops,  is  £3,296.  At  Wilberforce,  an  area  of  882  accta 
was  gi'snted  for  a  settlement,  and  on  the  31st  December,  1903,  then 
were  11  men  enrolled,  the  total  population  being  67.  The  loons  from 
the  Qovemment  amounted  to  £3,045,  and  the  value  of  imp^ovementl^ 
exclosive  of  crops,  £2,340. 

Victoria. 
During  the  earlier  period  of  the  colonisatioD  of  Ytctoria,  then  known 
,  oa  the  District  of  Fort  Phillip,  in  Kew  South  Wolee,  the  alimatiMi  <A 
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Crown  lands  was  r^ulated  by  the  Orders  in  Conncil  of  tbe  mother 
state,  to  which  reference  has  already  beea  made.  In  the  year  1840, 
however,  the  upeet  price  of  country  lands,  which  in  New  South  Wales 
vas  limited  to  12a^per  acre,  was  specially  raised  to  20b.  in  the  District 
<4  Port  Phillip.  Tba  Orders  in  Council  continued  in  force  un^t  1860, 
Then  the  system  of  free  selection  of  surveyed  countiy  lands  was  inau- 
^rated,  the  uniform  upset  price  being  Bxed  at  XI  per  acr&  No  con- 
dition was  required  to  be  fulfilled  by  the  selector  other  than  that  of 
making  a  cash  payment  for  tbe  whole  of  his  purchase — or  for  one-half 
only,  the  other  half  being  occnpied  at  a  yearly  rental  of  la.  per  acr^ 
wiUi  right  of  purchase  at  the  original  prica  In  1862  a  new  Act  waa 
passed.  Large  agricultural  areas  were  proclaimed,  within  which  land 
oould  he  selected  at  a  uniform  price  of  £1  per  acre.  Modifications  were 
■Dtrodaced  in  the  mode  of  payment;  the  maximam  area  which  could 
be  selected  by  one  person  was  limited  to  640  acres  ;  and  it  was  stipu' 
lited  that  certain  improrements  should  be  efiected  or  part  of  the  land 
(daced  in  cultivation.  This  Act  was  amended  in  1865,  when  the  prin- 
d^e  was  introduced  of  leasing  Crown  lands  within  agricultural  areas, 
with  right  of  purchase  after  the  fulfilment  of  certain  conditions  as  to 
icaideace  and  improvements ;  and  a  new  provision  was  added  to  meet 
the  demand  for  land  adjacent  to  gold-fields. 

Ilie  legislation  in  force  was,  however,  superseded  by  the  Land  Act  of 
1369  and  the  Pastoral  Act  of  the  same  year.  Until  that  time  the  free 
sdection  system  in  the  state  bad  been  limited  to  certain  lands  pro- 
d«med  within  agricultural  areas,  and  to  allotments  previously  surveyed, 
thus  avoiding  the  conflict  which  was  then  beginning  to  take  place  in 
Kev  South  Wales  between  the  selector  and  the  pastoralist.  Under 
pressure  of  a  sudden  increase  in  the  demand  for  land  arising  from  the 
enormous  immigration  into  Victoria  which  had  followed  the  discovery 
of  gold,  and  the  necessity  for  the  people  finding  other  means  of  employ- 
mant  and  other  and  more  permanent  sources  of  income,  the  Victorian 
Legislature  adopted  the  system  in  vogue  in  the  neighbouring  state, 
with  modifica^ons  to  suit  the  local  conditions.  The  Act  of  1869,  which 
was  amended  in  1878,  was  further  amended  in  1884,  the  main  tendency 
of  the  latter  amendment  being  towards  the  restriction  of  the  further 
alienation  of  the  public  estate  by  limiting  the  area  which  might  be  sold 
bf  auction,  and  BubstitutJng  tor  the  existing  method  of  selecting  agri- 
cultural land  a  system  of  leasing  in  certain  defined  areas,  and  at  the 
Mme  time  ooneerving  to  the  lessee  the  privilege  of  acquiring  from  his 
leaKhold  the  fee-simple  of  320  acres  under  the  system  of  deferred  pay- 
nienis.  A  portion  of  the  public  domain,  known  as  the  "  Mallee  Scrub," 
cmoprising  some  11^  million  acres  wholly  or  partly  covered  with  various 
«[RdeB  of  stunted  trees,  waa  separately  dealt  with  by  the  Mallee  Pastoral 
leases  Act  of  1883.  The  land  legislation  of  1869,  and  the  special 
enactment  just  referred  to,  were  again  modified  by  the  Acte  of  1890, 
1891,  1893,  18«6,  1896,  and  1900,  tbe  whole  being  consolidated  as  the 
*'lAnd  Act,  1901,"  which  came  into  force  on  the  Stst  December,  1901. 


During  1903,  the  "Land  Act,  1903,"  wm  Msmted  to,  this  ismwuv 
modifying  alightl;  some  of  the  proviaions  of  the  conaolidating  act. 

The  Lund  Act  of  1869  is  inoperative  as  to  future  selections,  but  cod- 
oessiiMie  as  to  paymente  of  arrears  of  rent,  the  option  of  convertui^  thair 
present  leftsee  into  perpetsal  leases,  and  of  surreadering  part  of  tatd 
obtaining  ovv  leases  on  better  terms  for  the  balance  of  their  holdings, 
have  been  granted  to  selectors  thereuniier  by  4Jie  most  recent  lc$[ialation. 

For  the  purposes  of  land  administration,  the  state  is  divided  into 
districts  which  are  m^ly  arbitrary  diviuons,  and  in  each  disteict  there 
are  land  offices  under  the  m&nagement  of  land  offioera.  As  accasioB 
requires,  the  land  offioera  hold  board  meetings  to  <leal  witii  applieatkMia 
for,  and  any  matter  pertaining  to.  Crown  lands. 

Unalienated  Crown  lands  ore  divided  into  the  following  classes : — 
Good  agnculturalor  gracing  land;  ogrioultural  and  graxing  lands;  grating 
lands  ;  inferior  grazing  lands  ;  pastoral  luids  (lai^  areas) ;  swamp  or 
reclaimed  lands ;  lands  which  may  be  sold  by  auction  (not  ioolndnig 
swamp  or  reclaimed  landa) ;  auriferous  lands  ;  State  forest  reserves  ; 
timber  reserves ;  and  water  reserves.  Provision  is  made  for  a  reclassi- 
fication of  landa  within  the  first,  second,  thinl,  and  fourth  classes, 
where  it  is  recogniaed  tliat  an  inequality  exists,  and  for  tJiis  porposv 
Land  Classification  Boards  are  coiutituted,  each  Board  to  consist  of 
three  members  who  will  be  officers  of  the  lands  Department  or  other 
competent  persons.  Provision  is  made  in  the  "  Land  Act,  1903,"  that 
where  it  appears  that  the  valne  of  any  analienated  Crown  land  is 
greater  than  the  value  fixed  therefor  in  accordance  with  the  provisto&s 
of  the  consolidating  Act,  power  is  given  to  the  Oovemor-in-Coandl  to 
increase  the  rates  of  any  license  fees,  rent,  or  purchase  money  payaUe 
under  Uie  said  consolidating  Act,  in  respect  of  any  such  land  whidi 
may  thereafter  be  licensed  or  leased  or  sold  by  the  Crown.  Land  may 
be  acquired  in  tlie  following  manner : — (1)  By  the  lessee  of  pastoral 
iMida,  by  selection  of  a  homestead  up  to  640  acres  of  land  not 
superior  to  third-class  land  out  of  his  leasehold  at  10s.  per  aora; 
(2)  by  the  lessee  of  a  "grazing  area"  who  is  entitled  to  aeleot 
thereout  an  agricultural  allotment,  obtaining  a  perpetual  lease  of 
the  allotment  in  lieu  of  a  license;  (3)  by  licensee  or  lessee  of 
an  agricultural  allotment  on  the  anrpender  at  his  license  or  leasee 
obtaining  in  its  Stead  a  perpetoal  lease-;  (4)  by  the  holder  of  a  mallee 
allotment,  eligible  to  select  an  agrieultnial  allotniHit  thereout,  obtaining 
a  perpetual  lease  instead  of  a  lioense ;  (5)  by  perpetoal  leases  of  any 
Crown  lands  available  as  agrioultatal  or  grating  aUotaMott,  or  mallee 
landa  available  as  agricultural  allotments,  or  swamp,  or  reclaimed  lands ; 
(6)  by  purchase  at  auction  of  tewn  or  country  lands  within  qwaified 
areas ;  (7)  by  purchase  at  auction  of  detached  portiens  of  Cr^rwn  lands 
of  an  area  not  exceeding  60  acres ;  (8)  by  the  holder  Of  a  KsiJitiil 
agrieultuial  allotment  under  license  within  mallee  territory;  (9)  by 
tana  allotanent  under  eonditional  purdiase  lease,  within  areas  required 
for  the  purpose  of  olossr  settlement. 
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PaitonU  Lamd». 


Putonl  leases  are  graotecl  to  the  person  first  lodgiiig  an  application 
after  pnUic  notice  has  been  given  that  the  land  is  availitble,  and  expire 
on  the2$th  December,  1909.  The  maximum  arm  is  40,000  acres,  and  the 
ninimnm  1,920  acres.  Should  more  than  one  application  he  lodged, 
the  right  to  a  leaite  is  sold  by  public  auction,  after  at  least  one  month's 
■otioH  bas  been  given  in  the  Gowmmcnt  Gaeetu,  and  the  highest  bidder 
b;  vsy  of  premium  is,  on  payment  of  same,  entitled  to  the  lease.  The 
annual  rent  reserved  on  every  lease  of  pastoral  Uiids  is  computed  at 
li.  per  head  of  sheep,  and  &s.  per  head  of  cattle,  the  number  of  such  sheep 
or  cattle  to  be  determined  by  the  grazing  capacity  of  the  area,  and 
tiie  rent  must  be  paid  in  advance  every  six  months.  The  lessee  cannot 
mn^n,  sublet,  or  subdivide  without  the  consent  of  the  Board  in  writing; 
hs  must  destroy  all  vermin  &nd  noxions  growths,  and  keep  in  good 
eoDditim  all  improvements  on  the  land ;  and  he  must  not  destroy 
growing  tiiober,  except  for  fencing  purposes  or  for  building  on  the  Isna, 
vithout  the  Bird's  consent  The  Crown  has  the  right  to  resume  any 
portion  of  tiie  area  required  for  any  railway  or  public  purpo«8,  and  may- 
isme  licenses  to  enter  on  the  land  to  obtain  timber,  stone,  earth,  etc. 
Hie  right  is  reserved  to  other  pastoral  lessees  to  pass  over  the  area,  and 
the  Governor  may  at  any  time  by  proclamation  grant  to  the  public  thfr 
nae  of  any  trsck  leading  to  a  public  road  or  track.  The  lessee  is  also- 
required  to  erect  swing  gates  where  there  is  a  fence  across  any  track 
nqnired  by  any  other  pastoral  leasee  or  the  public.  Upon  compliance 
with  all  conditions,  the  lessee  may  select  300  acres  of  firstrclaM,  or  3S0 
sens  of  second-class,  or  640  acres  of  third-class  land,  or  960  acres  of' 
foDTtlHslatis  land,  as  a  homestead.  Upon  the  expiration  of  a  lease 
ibe  lessee  is  entitled  to  payment  from  an  incoming  tenant  for  all 
faiiMS,  wells,  reservoirs,  tanks,  and  dams — but  such  payment  shall  be 
determined  in  the  nujmer  provided  by  the  Iiands  Compensation  Actfr — 
snd  all  other  improT«m«it«  revert  to  the  Crown. 

AffntmitHrai  and  OnotiMg  Lamd*. — (?rannp  Artaa. 
Agrtenltnral  And  grazing  iMids  are  leased  in  "grazing  areas"  of  first, 
■HQBd,  third,  or  fovrth  class  land,  to  any  person  of  the  age  of  1 8  years 
SBdDpnfardB,  Eorany  term  of  yearv  expiring  not  Later  than  20th  December, 
1920.  "So  such  lesse  (»n  be  granted  for  more  than  200  tiCTes  of  first- 
eUn,  OT  640  aires  of  seoond-cUas,  or  1,280  acres  of  third-class  land,  or 
1,920  acres  of  fourth-class  land ;  but  the  lease  may  comprise  two  or 
■■n  "grasiBg  areas,"  provided  the  total  aoret^  does  not  exceed 
th  maximam  limit  of  any  class.  The  rent  is  fixed  at  3d.  per  acre 
far  &st«ksB,  2d.  per  acre  for  second-class,  and  Id.  per  acre  for  third- 
dM  laBdB,'aDd  ^.  per  acre  for  fourth-class  lands  ;  but  an  additional 
•■t  <A  4  per  eeirt.  per  annum  on  the  capital  value  of  any  substantial 
■MpWBMoent  improvements  on  the  "grazing  area"  at  the  date  of 
tfas  emmMQoenieRt  of  the  lease  is  imposed.  On  the  expiration  of  the 
Imw  the  ineoBiii^  twiant  is  required  to  pay  to  the  late  leasee  tlie 
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vftlue  of  all  improTementa  efiected  during  the  currency  of  the  leace 
calculated  to  increaae  its  capacity  for  carrying  aheep  or  cattle ;  bat  the 
sum  to  be  paid  in  respAct  of  such  improvements  must  not  be  more  than 
10b.  per  acre  of  the  "  grazing  area  "  if  firstH:]a8s,  or  7b.  6d.  per  acre  if 
secoiid- class,  or  5s.  pier  acre  if  third-class  land,  or  2a  6d.  per  acre 
if  fourth-ckss  land.  All  other  improvements  revert  absolutely  to  tlie 
Croivn,  unless  specially  provided  for  in  the  lease  of  the  "  graxiug 
ares."  The  rent  is  payable  half-yearly  in  advance,  and  the  lessee  c&nnot 
assign,  sublet,  or  subdivide,  without  the  consent  of  the  Board  ;  be  must 
destroy  all  vermin  and  noxious  growths  and  keep  in  good  coudition  all 
improvements  on  the  land.  The  lessee  cannot  ring  or  destroy,  or, 
'  except  for  the  purpose  of  fencing,  or  building,  or  domestic  use  on  the 
land,  cut  down  any  timber  thereon,  without  the  consent  of  the  Board, 
and  he  must  enclose  the  land  with  a  fence  and  keep  it  in  good  repair. 
The  Crown  may  resume  possession  at  any  time  of  any  of  the  land  which 
may  be  required  for  public  or  mining  purposes,  or  for  removal  of 
material  or  timber,  or  for  industrial  purposes,  on  payment  of  reasonable 
compensation.  Every  other  lessee  of  a  "  grazing  area  "  and  his  agents 
and  servants  have  the  right  of  ingress,  egress,  and  regress  to  and  fnMn 
his  "grazing  area  "  through,  from,  and  to  any  public  road  or  track. 
The  lessee,  after  the  issue  of  the  lease,  may,  if  the  "grazing  area'' 
consist  of  first-class  land,  select  not  more  than  200  acres  hereout  as  an 
*"  agricultural  allotment";  if  of  second-class  land,  an  "  agricultural  allot- 
ment of"  of  320  acres;  and  if  of  third-class  land  a  "grazing  allotment" 
■of  640  acres.  A  lessee  of  a  "grazing  area  "  in  respect  of  which  no  rent 
is  due,  and  who  has  reasonably  and  sufficiently  fulfilled  the  couditioos 
and  covenants  of  his  lease,  may  surrender  any  part  of  his  "gradng 
.area"  in  order  that  a  new  "grazing  area"  lease  of  such  surrendered  part 
may  be  granted  to  his  wife  or  any  eligible  child,  without  public  com- 
petition.  The  "  Land  Act,  1903,"  pi-ovides  that  any  unalienated  Crown 
land  may  before  or  after  classification  in  any  class  be  made  availabls 
for  selection  and  be  taken  up  under  a  grazing  area,  >^ut  previous  thereto, 
a  plan  of  the  projected  subdivision  is  to  be  prepared,  and  a  provisional 
valuation  and  classification  indicated  thereon.  On  the  oompletioo  td 
the  permanent  survey  of  tlie  grazing  area,  the  value  is  determined  by 
the  Classification  Boutl  and  the  rent  is  fixed  to  accord  with  the  value 
jao  determined. 

Ajfrieiiltural  Allotment*. 
Kesidence  licenses  are  issued  to  any  person  of  the  age  of  18  yean  and 
upwards,  who  has  not  made  a  selection  under  .the  Land  Acta,  or  who  is  not 
in  respect  of  the  license  applied  for  or  any  part  thereof  an  agent,  servant, 
or  a  trustee  for  any  other  person,  or  who  has  not  at  any  time  enteted 
into  on  agreement  to  permit  any  other  person  to  acquire  by  purchsM 
or  otherwise  the  applicant's  interest  therein,  to  occupy  an  "  agricoltuial 
allotment "  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  200  acre*  of  firet-clasa  or 
320  acres  of  second-cUse  land.    The  period  of  license  is  six  yean,  and 
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the  fee  far  occupatioD  is  1b.  per  annum  in  the  case  cf  firEt-cIass  land,  or 
9d  per  aannm  in  the  case  of  iieoond-ctasa  land  for  «a«h  wnd  every  one 
Mre  or  part  thereof,  pay&ble  half -yearlj'  in  advance.  The  licensee  cannot 
Msgn,  transfer,  or  sublet;  he  must  enclose  the  land  with  a  fence  and  keep 
Hin  repair;  and  he  mnsteffectanbstantiBtand  permanent  improvements 
to  the  value  of  20b.  per  acre,  or  fractional  part  of  an  acre,  where  the 
had  is  first-class,  and  15s.  an  acre,  or  fractional  part  of  an  acre,  where 
ibe  land  is  second-class,  during  the  cnrrency  of  the  license.  The  licensee 
must  enter  into  occupation  within  twelve  months  from  the  issue  of  the 
'icenee^  and  occupy  the  agricultuml  allotment  for  not  lees  than  five 
Tean  during  its  currency.  If  a  licensee  satisfactorily  prove  that  the 
borne  of  bis  family  is  situate  upon  the  land  held  by  him  under 
residential  license,  the  Board  may  consent,  for  a  specified  period,  to 
tafartitnt«d  occupation  by  the  wife  or  any  stated  cluld  over  the  age  of 
18  ye»re ;  or,  if  he  has  no  wife  or  child,  by  the  father  or  mother  of  the 
liectuee,  provided  he  or  she  is  dependent  on  him  for  support  A  licensee 
may,  in  each  and  every  year  of  t^  term  of  residence  on  residential 
hoenae,  apply  to  the  land  o£Bcer  of  the  district  to  register  a  written 
notice  of  intention  to  absent  himself  from  the  agricultural  allobnent 
for  a  period  or  periods  not  exceeding  on  the  whole  three  months,  and 
uy  absence  between  the  registered  dates  is  not  deemed  a  breach  of  the 
ecndition  of  occupation.  If  tlie  conditions  be  complied  with,  the  licensee 
is  entitled  at  any  time  within  twelve  months  after  sii  years  from  the- 
eanmencement  of  the  license  to  obtain  a  Crown  grant  upon  paymentr. 
dI  the  difference  between  the  amount  of  rent  actually  paid  and  the- 
enCire  sum  payable  for  the  purchase  of  the  land,  or  obtain  a  lease  for  a 
tenn  of  fourteen  years.  The  Crown  may  resume  any  portion  of  the- 
knd  during  the  currency  of  the  license  that  may  be  required  for  public- 
or  mining  purposes,  subject  to  the  repayment  of  moneys  paid  by  the- 
lieensBe  to  the  Crown  or  expended  by  him  on  the  land  resumed. 

Kon-reeidential  licenses  for'a  period  of  six  yeai«  are  issued  to  persons. 
■mitarly  qualified  on  identical  conditions,  with  the  exception  that  ihe 
iBprovements  to  be  effected  are  6s.  8d.  per  acre,  or  fractional  part  of' 
u  sere  each  year  of  the  license  on  firHtclass  land,  and  5s.  per  acre, 
or  fractional  part  of  an  acre  for  each  of  the  first  three  years  of  the- 
Heense  in  respect  of  second-class  lands. 

The  "Laud  Act,  1903,"  provides  that  any  unalienated  Crown  laud 
may  before  or  after  dasufication  in  any  class  be  made  available  for- 
•dedion  and  be  taken  up  as  an  agricultural  allotment,  but  previoua 
thereto,  a  plan  of  the  projected  subdivision  is  to  be  prepared  and  a 
proriaioiuJ  valuation  and  classification  indicated  thereon.  On  the 
oxnpletion  of  the  permanent  survey  of  the  agricultural  allotment,  thft 
nine  is  determined  by  the  Classification  Board  and  the  license  fee  is. 
tiled  to  accord  with  Ute  value  so  determined. 

Hie  Ucouee  or  lessee  of  an  agricultural  allotment  may  surrender  his 
Kmue  or  lease,  and  in  its  stead  obtain  a  perpetual  lease.  The  rent 
diugeable  ther«for  to  29tb   December,    1909,  is  baaed  upon  tita 
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unimproved  value  of  the  Iftnd,  which  is  asBumed  at  £1  per  acre  if  first 
class  and  19b.  per  acre  if  Bec^nd-daaa  land  ;  thereafter  the  rent  is  fixed  bj 
the  Board  at  the  end  of  every  successive  ten  years.  The  holder  oS  aim 
agricultural  allotment  who  desiree  to  establish  and  cultivate  a  vincgranl, 
bop-g»rdeii,  or  orchard  may,  during  the  term  of  hia  lioenae  or  lensc^ 
upon  payment  of  the  diSerence  between  the  anwunt  of  rent  actasUj 
paid  and  the  entire  purchase^noney  payable  in  respect  of  any  pazt,  b^ 
more  than  30  acree,  of  his  allotment,  obtain  a  Crown  grant  oi  swell 
port  subject  to  such  covtaianta,  otMiditiuMka,  exceptitHis,  aod  •T'~l — t'T — r 
as  the  Oovemor  may  direct. 

Licenses,  eithw  residential  <^  noo-reeidential,  are  issned  to  petaonat 
qualified  in  a  similar  manner  to  those  entitled  to  bold  agriouhanJ  allot- 
ments, tooccupyanaUotmentofthird-class  land  not  exceeding  640*era^ 
or  960  acres  of  fourth-class  land.  The  period  of  liceDse  ia  six  yeM«»  aad 
the  rentpayable6d.  per  acre  for  thirdrclaaa  land,  and  3d.  pera«r»forftoof^ 
class  land,  half-yearly^n  advance.  In  the  case  of  a  residential  lioeoM^  the 
licensee  must  enter  into  oocupatdrai  within  twelve  moatha  froK  the 
iasue  of  the  license,  and  occupy  the  gracing  allotment  for  not  leas  Umu 
five  years  during  the  currency  of  the  liomiM.  Jf  a  licensee  satisEaotoitiy 
prove  that  the  home  of  his  ^mily  is  situate  upon  the  Ivod  held  bj<  lun 
under  reeidentiai  license,  the  Board  may  consent,  for  a  specified  peiwd, 
to  substituted  occupation  by  the  wife  or  any  stated  child  over  t^  a^ 
of  18  yeani ;  or,  if  he  has  no  wife  or  ohild,  by  the  father  or  mrthw  ol 
the  Ucensee,  provided  he  or  she  is  dependmt  on  him  for  supporfc.  A 
Ucensee  may,  in  each  and  every  year  of  the  term  of  r«sidcakc«  od 
residential  license,  apply  to  the  land  officer  oi  the  district  to  register  a 
written  notice  of  intention  to  absent  himself  from  the  grasing  allotment 
for  a  period  or  periods  not  exceeding  on  the  whole  three  montha,  aad 
any  absence  between  the  registered  dates  is  not  de^ed  a  brea*^  of  the 
condition  of  occupation.  Substantial  and  permanent  in^voveoMRts 
must  be  effected  t«  the  value  of  10s.  per  acre,  or  fractional  part 
of  an  acre,  on  third-class  lands,  or  6b.  an  acre  on  foortlMWsa  lands 
in  respect  of  reeidential  licensee,  and  3b.  4d.  each  year  of  the  first 
three  yean  for  each  acre,  or  fractional  part  of  an  acre,  in  the 
case  of  non-residential  licenses  of  third-clasa  lands,  or  la.  8d. 
in  the  case  of  fourth-class  liuids.  The  licensee  cannot  BMsign, 
transfer,  or  sublet ;  he  is  required  to  keep  the  land  free  frem  vermin, 
and  must  enclose  the  land  and  keep  the  fence  in  repair.  The  drawn 
may  resume  Miy  portion  of  the  land  during  the  currency  of  the  lioense 
that  may  be  required  for  public  or  mining  purposes,  subject  to  tbe 
repayment  of  moneys  paid  by  the  licensee  to  the  Crown  or  expended  by 
him  on  the  land  resumed.  If  the  conditiixis  be  complied  with,  tlM 
Ucensee  is  entitled,  at  any  time  within  twelve  months  after  six  years 
from  the  commencement  of  the  license,  to  obtain  a  Crown  grant  npon 
p^mcat  of  the.  difierence  between  the  amonnt  of  iwkt  actsally  paid 
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wak  d»  entire  aum  p^wUe  for  tlie  purchaae  of  the  land,  or  obtaiu 
*  Ihhb  for  ft  term  fA  fourteen  J9K%  at  a  yearly  rent  of  6d.  for 
«aek  aei«  of  third-clan  land,  or  3d.  per  acre  for  foorth-olaae  lands. 
He  bolder  cA  a  gnsing  aUobueat,  who  desiree  to  oBtablish  and  caltivate 
a  nnejard,  hopgarden,  or  orchacd,  may,  donng  the  term  oE  hia  license 
«r  lease,  upon  paymost  ot  Ijia  dtSftrence  betwe^i  the  amount  oE  rent 
aetaally  paid  axA  the  entire  purahase^non^  payable  in  respect  of  any 
put,  not  exoeeding  20  arares,  of  his  allotntent,  obtain  a  Crown  grant 
of  mch  part,  subject  to  anch  corenante,  conditions,  exceptions,  and 
raaerratioas  as  tj[ie  Qorwnor  may  direct.  The  "Land  Act,  1903," 
proTid«a  that  any  uaaUeottled  Crown  land  m<wy  before  or  after  claasifica- 
tioB  in  a^  class  be  nads  availalrfe  for  selection  and  be  taken  np  aa  a 
^ming  aUotnentt  but  piior  tfaeteto  a  plan  of  the  projected  subdivieitMi 
is  to  be  pr^MCed  Mtd  ■  ^xvnaovA  voluatioD  and  clatiuficatioD  indicated 
thano«k  On  the  oompletioK  of  the  psFPUUBept  survey  of  the  grazing 
aDotmeat,  the  value  ia  detwmined  by  the  Classification  Board  sad  the 
Henue  fee  and  purohue  roone;  are  fixed  to  accord  with  the  value  ao 
iWnimiiiiiil  Any  person  who  ia  entitled  to  street  a  grazing  allotment 
my  apply  for  a  perpetual  lease  of  the  sJlotatect  in  lieu  of  the  license. 

Rtpetaal  lonoon  may  be  granted  orer  any  Crown  landa  available  as 
■pinltaral  or  gnumg  allotments ;  over  niallee  landn  available  as  agri- 
coltanl  allotments  ;  astd  over  swamp  or  reclaimed  lands.  They  may 
sbo  be  gnnted  to  holders  of  grazing  areas  who  are  entitled  to  seleot 
tberwul  an  agricnltort^  or  grazing  allotment ;  to  holders  of  mallee 
•llotatents  or  parts  thereof  eligible  to  select  an  agricultural  allotment ; 
tokriders  of  penaits  or  leases  to  oecupy  allotments  on  swamp  lands; 
and  t«  village  settlers  on  other  than  swamp  lands  who  may  desire  to 
(BReodar  tba  a^ne  and  obtain  peiTtetual  leasee  in  lieu  thereol  No 
[wnoB  is  allowed  to  hold  by  transfer  or  otherwise  more  than  600  acres 
(tf  fintclasa,  or  9&0  acres  of  aeoond-class,  ot  1,920  acrea  of  third-class 
land,  or  *2,880  acrea  of  fonrth-class  land,  outside  the  mallee  country. 
Tbe  rent  on  every  perpetnal  lesae,  outside  mallee  and  swamp  or 
redaimed  luida,  to  29th  December,  1909,  ia  H  per  cent,  on  tlie  unim- 
pnned  value  lA  the  land,  which  is  deemed  to  be  £1  per  acre  for  first- 
dan,  15b.  per  sere  for  aeeond^lBSB,  lOs.  per  acre  for  third-class, 
sad  5e,  per  acre  for  fourtfanilasa  land.  For  every  snccesave  period 
•4  tan  years  the  valne,  exclusive  of  all  improvemwts  made  by  the 
Immb,  will  be  such  amoont  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Board,  and  the 
aasnal  rent  will  be  14  per  cent,  of  voAt  value.  The  rent  must  be  paid 
TMily  in  tdvaaceL  llie  leaaee  most,  withiu  two  years,  destroy  all  vermin 
nd  keep  the  land  free  &om  vermin  and  noxioos  growths ;  he  nmat 
oekae  the  land  within  aix  years,  or  sooner  if  called  npon  under  the 
^•Mee  Act,  1 890 ;  ha  nrast  raeide  for  aix  months  on  the  land,  or  within 
&  atlas  thoreof  during  the  first  year,  and  eight  montha  during  each  of' 
tlw  four  followii^  yeara     In  the  event  of  the  cultivataon  by  &e  leasee 
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of  one-fourth  of  the  area  during  the  first  tvo  years,  and  one-failf  before 
the  end  of  the  fourth  ye&r,  the  resideDce  covenant  ceases  to  operate. 
Improvementa  must  be  effected  to  the  v&lue  of  10s.  per  acre  on  first-cUss, 
7s.  fid.  per  acre  on  aecxtnd-class,  and  Ss.  per  acre  on  third-class  land, 
or  2s.  fid.  per  acre  on  fourth-class  land,  before  the  end  of  the  tbini 
year,  and  further  improvements  to  a  like  value  before  the  end  of  tbo 
sixth  year  of  the  lease.  The  lessee  may  not  transfer,  assign,  mortgage, 
sublet,  or  part  with  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  the  area  within  aiz 
years  ;  and  any  portion  required  for  railways,  roads,  mining,  or  other 
public  purposes  may  bo  resumed  on  payment  for  non-remorable  improve- 
ments thereon  or  cost  of  removable  improvements.  A  perpetual  lessee 
whose  rent  is  not  in  arroar  may  surrender  his  lease  within  six  months 
after  29th  December,  1909,  or  within  six  months  after  any  Hoccesaire 
period  of  ten  yeara,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  on  agricultural  or  grazing 
allotment  license,  either  residential  or  non-reeidentiai.  The  improve- 
ments made  will  be  credited  to  the  licensee,  and  should  there  be  a 
mortgage  on  the  perpetual  lease,  the  licensee  may,  after  the  issue  <^ 
the  license,  give  to  the  mortgagee  a  license  lien  on  his  improvements  t» 
the  full  amount  due  on  the  mortgage  at  the  time  of  surrender. 

Lands  wUhin  Auriferous  Anas. 

Licenses  to  reside  on  or  cultivate  lands  comprised  within  an  auriferous 
area  may  be  granted  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  year,  and  for 
areas  not  exceeding  20  acres,  at  an  annual  license  fee  of  Is.  per  acre; 
Xo  person  can  hold  more  than  one  license.  The  license  is  subject  to 
the  following  conditions  : — Kight  to  use  surface  of  land  only  ;  licensee 
not  to  assign  or  sublet  without  permission  of  the  Kinister ;  licensee 
either  to  reside  on  or  fence  the  land  within  four  months  from  date  of 
license  and  cultivate  one-fifth  of  area,  allowance  being  made  for  any 
portion  occupied  by  buildings ;  miners  to  have  free  access  to  any  part 
of  the  land  without  making  compensation  to  the  licensee  for  surface  or 
other  drainage ;  and  notices  to  be  posted  on  the  land  by  the  licensee 
indicating  that  it  is  auriferous. 

Grazing  licenses,  renewable  annually  at  the  option  of  tiie  licensee,  are 
issued  for  a  period  expiring  not  later  than  29th  December,  1905,  for 
areas  not  ez<»eding  1,000  acres,  at  a  rent  to  he  fixed  by  appraisement 
The  licensee  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Minister  of  Mines,  enclose 
the  whole  or  any  specified  part  of  the  holding  with  a  fence,  which  may 
be  removed  by  him  upon  or  at  any  time  before  the  expiration  of  his 
license  ;  but  such  fence  must  be  removed,  without  compensation,  by  the 
licensee  when  so  ordered  by'the  Board.  Free  access  to  such  area  must 
be  allowed  at  all  times  to  miners  and  other  persons  specially  licensed  to 
ent^  thereon  ;  the  ringharking  of  the  timber  on  the  land  by  the 
licensee  is  strictly  forbidden  ;  and  the  licensee  is  subject  to  a  penalty, 
not  exceeding  £20,  if  he  fails  to  place  upon  the  outside  of  the  comer 
posts  of  the  fence,  if  any,  enclosing  Ute  lands  such  distinguishing  marks 
■■  may  be  preaoribed. 
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Lutds  comprised  withja  certain  areaB  notified  in  a  schedule  attached 
to  the  Act  of  1891,  and  lands  within  proclaimed  towns  or  townships,  or 
vithin  anj  city,  town,  or  borongh  proclaimed  before  the  passing  of  the 
Lwids  Act  of  1884,  may  be  sold  at  auction,  the  upset  price  for  town  lands 
being  determined  in  the  proclamation  for  sale,  while  that  for  country 
Undfl,  is  ;£1  per  acre.  The  maximum  area  that  may  be  sold  in  any  one 
year  is  100,000  acres.  Of  the  price,  12J  per  cent  must  be  paid  in  cash, 
and  the  balance  in  forty  half-yearly  iiiatalments,  carrying  interest  at 
4  per  cent  per  annum.  Where,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  it  is 
ai^esirable  that  the  residue  of  the  price  of  any  land  should  be  paid  for 
by  instalments  extending  over  twenty  years,  such  residue  may  be  made 
paytble  in  any  number  of  half-yearly,  instalments  less  than  forty. 
Stringent  provisions  are  enacted  prohibiting  agreements  preventing  fair 
CDinpetition  at  auction  sales.  Isolated  portions  of  Grown  lands  not 
exceeding  50  acres  and  not  adjoining  other  Crown  lands,  or  any 
portion  of  Crown  lands  not  exceeding  3  acres  required  as  a  site  for  a 
chnrch  or  for  any  charitable  purpose,  may  be  sold  at  auction. 

Sioamp  Landa. 
The  Bv&mp  or  reclaimed  lands  comprise  the  areas  known  as  Condoh, 
Eoo-wee-rup,  Moe,  Fanyzabyr,  Mokoan,  Black  Swamp,  Borodomonin, 
and  finmkeet,  Greta,  Eelfeera,  and  Fiemcle  Swamps,  and  any  swamp 
or  reclaimed  lands  that  may  be  proclaimed  as  such  in  the  Government 
Oaztlte.  The  lands  are  divided  into  allotments  of  an  area  not  exceeding 
160  seres,  and  may  be  leased  for  twenty-one  years,  or  be  leased  under 
wrpetual  lease  at  a  rental  of  4  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  land,  or 
be  leased  under  conditional  purchase  lease,  or  bo  disposed  of  by  sale  at 
public  auction,  subject  to  general  conditions  of  sale.  Every  lease  for 
tveaty-one  years,  every  perpetual  lease,  every  conditional  purcha^ie 
lean,  and  every  contract  of  sale  for  an  allotment  of  swamp  or  reclaimed 
lands  contains  the  condition  that  the  lessee  or  purchaser  shall  make 
snbrtantial  improvements  on  the  land  to  the  extent  of  10s.  per  acre  in 
each  of  the  Erst  three  years  and  keep  open  all  canals  and  drains.  The 
ccndicion  of  residence  is  not  obligatory  in  all  cases.  For  determining 
the  rent  on  the  npaet  price  the  Board  will  fix  the  value  of  each  allot- 
ment  Village  settlers  on  awamp  or  reclaimed  lands  may  surrender 
^MT  permits  or  leases,  and  acquire  in  place  thereof  perpetnal  leasee  or 
conditional  purchase  leases.  Id  the  event  of  a  perpebual  lease  being 
gnnted,  th«  annual  rent  thereon  till  29tb  December,  1909,  will  bo 
4  per  cent,  on  the  prim  of  the  land  as  fixed  in  the  surrendered  permit 
or  lease,  the  improvements  at  time  of  surrender  to  be  credited  towards 
ccinpliuice  with  conditions  of  new  lease.  In  the  event  of  a  conditional 
parchsse  leaee  being  granted,  the  price  to  be  paid  will  be  that  fixed  in 
the  innendered  permit  or  leaa%  carrying  interest  at  4^  per  oent,  per 
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Lands  mthanetd  in  Value. 

Where  Crown  lands  are  enhanced  in  value  hj  the  proximity  of 
a  i^ailwav,  or  of  w&torworkB  for  irrigation  purpoBes,  etc,  the  Oovemor 
is  empowered  to  increaoe  the  miQimum  snm  per  acre  for  which  racfa 
lands  may  be  sold,  aa  well  aa  the  minimum  amount  of  rent  or  lioenao 
fee,  by  not  less  tbaa  one-eighth  nor  more  than  double  the  sum.  Bat 
where  landa  have  been  sold,  leased,  or  limnsed  at  an  enhanced  price,  and 
the  worka  by  reason  <J  which  the  extra  payment  haa  been  damKnded 
have  not  been  constructed  within  ten  years  irom  the  date  of  the  Oni^ 
in  Council  fixing  the  enhanced  price,  the  additional  sum  paid  must  be 
returned. 

Foretit  Land*. 

Laud  situated  within  the  Btate  foreets,  and  timber  and  water  r«aervie>, 
cannot  be  alienated,  except  aaherelDHfter  provided ;  and  the  adminiatratim 
of  the  Forest  Domain  of  the  Crown  ia  placed  in  the  handa  of  local 
Forest  Boards,  which  are  empowered  to  receive  fees  for  Uoenses  to  cnt 
or  remove  timber.  Where  any  person  han  made  his  home,  or  the  home 
of  his  family,  for  a  period  of  five  years  on  foreet  lands,  whether  par- 
manently  reserved  or  not,  and  has  effected  thereon  improvements  of  the 
value  of  nut  less  than  £2  per  acre,  he  may  apply  to  purchase  an  area 
not  exceeding  10  acres  at  a  price  to  be  determined  by  appraisement ; 
and  if  there  be  no  mining  or  other  valid  objection  a  C^wn  grant  may 
issue. 

Mallee  Landt. 

The  territory  known  generally  aa  the  "  Mallee  "  is  situated  in  the 
north-weatem  diatrict  of  the  state,  and  comprises  an  area  of  about 
10,000,000  acres.  The  mallee  land  bordering  on  the  plain  country  is 
mostly  of  a  light  chocolate  and  sandy  loam  character,  and  in  its  natnril 
state  is  covered  with  mallee  scrub,  interaperaed  with  plains  lightly 
timbered  with  box,  oak,  and  pines.  The  scrub  can  be  cleared  at  a 
moderate  expenditure,  and  the  land  is  well  adapted  for  wiieat-growing. 
The  smaller  areas  are  known  as  "  mallee  allotments,"  and  the  larger 
areas,  extending  further  north  and  where  the  soil  is  more  aaady  in 
character,  aa  "  mallee  blocka"  The  "  blocks  "  are  practically  in  ueir 
natural  state,  are  many  stjuare  miles  in  extent,  and  are  used  for  pMtoiml 
purposes  only. 

HaUMBlaelu. 

The  "  mallee  Uocks"  ore  of  vario^  >ina  One  portaon  of  a  bkMk 
may  be  held  for  five  years  under  an  aocupaitan  lieeaae,  and  the  otfav 
under  lease  for  aperiod  expiring  not  later  than  the  lat  December,  1903. 
The  lease  is  granted  for  a  period  of  twmty  yean.  For  the  fint  Snt 
yean  the  rent  payable  is  at  the  rate  of  .ild.  per  head  of  sheep  and  In,  pff 
heail  ef  eattle  ^paatnred  on  the  land  ;  fin-  the  weand  five  yeantiite 
this  amount;  and  for  the  lanainder  of  the  tern  at  an  additiMt' 
incteaae  equal  to  one-half  the  anoont  pa^ble  daimg  the  leaDBil  paiid 
of  five  years ;  but  in  no  case  may  the  yearly  rent  be  less  thau^iM. 
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Im-  «»di  aqsare  mile  or  pctrt  of  a  squftre  tnile  -of  knd.  Leuea  uBiuid 
•her  the  20th  Febru&ry,  1896,  have  the  rent  fixed  bj-  the  Board.  The 
kaee  caiuiot  assigo,  subdivide,  or  oultiTat« -any , part  Tithout  the  coaseat 
it  Utt  B<nnl  of  Land  and  WortcB ;  be  must  AoKbfo^  Um  Termin  upon  the 
lwd,aiMl  fnUil  certain  other  conditiona.  The  Oovemment. retain  the 
li^t  of  reentning  the  land  after  giving  due  uodm,  oompeBsatiaii  for 
nproTunents  effected  being  given  on  aHSMWient  Lioenaes  may  be 
gnoted  to  enter  on  the  blo^  to  obtain  timber,  stOBe,  earth,  etc.,  and 
otiHT  Imeao  may  crow  the  area  to  get  to  any  public  mad  or  track. 

MalUe  AUctmetUa. 

Hie  mallee  allotments  are  aitnated  on  the  southern  and  eastern  fringe 
of  the  Bailee  t«rritory,  and  l^ve  a  TMgjmnm  ana  of  30,000  acres,  and 
■K  leased  for  terms  expiring  not  later  than  30bh  November,  1903. 

So  uaignment  of  the  lease  of  a  mallee  allotment  by  operation  of  law 
on  take  effect  without  the  eoosFut  of  the  B«HTd,  and  Uie  lessee  without 
mA  aoneent  cannot  execute  any  mortgage  or  liaa  tiiereon.  The  tetsee 
aieqtdred,  wittiin  six  months  of  the  gimnting  of  the  lease,  to  take  up 
ka  midence  on  the  land  or  widiin  5  nailas  thereof,  and  to  remain  there 
br  at  least  six  montbs  in  tbe  first  year,  and  nine  ucMiths  during  each  of 
Ae  nut  four  years  ;  or,  instead,  to  coltivato  at  least  one-fourtJi  of  the 
tUdtaMot  within  two  years,  and  at  least  one>half  before  the  end  of  the 
fawtk  year.  In  the  event  of  the  insolvenoy  or  dsath  of  the  lessee, 
Midatee  is  not  oUigatury  on  the  aaaignee,  exeontor,  or  administrator. 
Vitkoat  the  consent  of  the  Boa>d,  the  lessee  cannot  elear  or  cultivate 
■■y  part  of  his  allotment,  and  not  -more  than  five  onps  in  sueoession 
Mjr  be  raised,  after  which  for  one  fear  the  land  must  be  allowed  to  lie 
UW.  A  uniform  rental  of  Id.  par  acre  par  annnm  is  now  charged 
■  tit  eases  wh««  the  Board's  cooiont  has  been  obtained  to  clear  and 
caUnte. 

It  is  providad  that  the  leasee  may  a^eot  oat  of  his  mallee  allotaMnt 
a  sgriooltantl  aUotmect  not  exoeeding  640  aoroa,  either  under  license 
*  pctpetoal  lease.  When  this  w  done  the  remainder  of  the  mallee 
•Iktaent  m^  be  resumed,  compensation  being  awanUd  forimprove- 
MBta  only.  Sbould  the  leasee  have  actually  resided  on  the  land  and 
'olnyad  tlie  v«nnin  thereon,  the  period  of  six  years  for  which  tiie 
■pieaitoial  aDotment  tioense  is  issued  may  be  so  shortened  as  not  to 
ttKed  the  length  of  antdi  residanee,  conditionally  on  the  payment  of  the 
l>«atefe«. 

Agriadtvmd  AUotmente  under  lAoMse  or  Perpetual  Lease. 
A17  penoD  of  the  age  of  16  years  or  upwards  may  select  640  acres  of 
tntdssa,  or  1,000  acreeitf  seoood-ckss  land,  or  1,280  aoree  of  thinl-daas 
bad,  or  1,600  aotos  of  faartb<elaaB  land,  ont  of  any 'area  made  available 
"  u  •gnsolttual  sdlotment  under  resideatialtor  non-residential  lioenae 
(TptipetaallsBaQ.  A  simile  concassionjs  aiade-to-any  holder  of  a  maUee 
b  who  nay  Hake -^^ilieaitBOD  at  «tqr  time  before  Ute  30tb 
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November,  1903,  to  select  out  ot  his  mallee  allotment  a  similar  »rea  in 
like  manner.  The  period  of  residence  attached  to  reeidential  licenan 
is  five  years.  When  the  area  is  first-lass  land,  the  purchase  monej  in 
full  for  a  residential  license  is  £1  per  acre,  and  the  license  is  for  m  tera 
of  six  years,  at  a  yearly  rent  of  Is.  per  acre ;  the  improvementa  at  thv 
expiration  of  the  license  must  be  of  the  value  of  XI  per  acre.  If  all 
the  conditions  be  complied  with,  the  licensee  is  entitled,  at  the  exp- 
ration  of  the  license,  to  a  lease  f6r  fourteen  years  at  the  same  rent,  or 
to  a  Crown  grant  at  any  time,  on  paying  the  diSerence  betwetm  the 
amount  paid  and  £1  per  acre.  If  the  applicant  prefer,  he  may  obtain 
a  hcense  at  a  reduced  rental  of  6d.  per  acre  per  annum  for  the  term  of 
six  years,  with  a  lease  for  thirty-four  years  at  6d.  per  acre  yeariy. 
When  the  area  is  second-class  land,  the  purchase  money  in  full  is  I(h. 
per  acre,  and  the  license  is  for  a  term  of  six  years  at  a  yearly  rent  of 
6d.  per  acre,  and  the  lease  for  fourteen  years  at  the  same  rent,  or  a 
license  may  be  issued,  with  conditions  varied  in  these  respects,  that  ^e 
rent  shall  be  3d.  per  acre  yearly  for  six  years,  with  a  subsequent  lease 
for  thirty-four  years  at  the  same  rent.  The  improvements  at  the  end 
of  the  six  years  must  be  of  the  value  of  10s.  per  acre.  A  non-reaidcailial 
license  on  tirst-class  land  is  graDt«d  for  a  term  of  six  years  at  1  a.  per  acre 
per  annum,  and  the  lease  for  a  period  of  fourteen  years  at  the  saiDe  r«it 
Improvements  to  the  value  of  6s.  8d.  per  acre  must  be  made  in  each  <rf 
the  six  years.  The  period  of  non -residential  license  on  second-class  land 
is  six  years,  at  an  annual  rent  of  6d.  per  acre,  and  the  lease  is  for 
fourteen  years  at  the  same  rent.  Improvements  to  the  value  ot  3a.  46. 
an  acre  must  be  made  during  each  of  the  first  three  years.  Exce^  lot 
the  purpose  of  building,  fencii^,  or  other  improvements,  the  licensee 
may  not  cut  or  remove  any  live  pine,  box,  or  red  gum,  on  the  land. 

Perpetual  leases  of  mallee  country  are  issued,  in  areas  not  exceeding 
1,920  acrea,  at  a  yearly  rental  not  to  exceed  3d.  per  acre  to  31st 
December,  1903,  and  thereafter  as  the  Board  may  determine.  The  tent 
must  be  paid  yearly  in  advance,  and  the  leasee  must  destroy  any  vermin 
on  the  land,  and  within  two  jrears  have  made  a  complete  clearance  of 
such  pesls,  while  during  the  remainder  of  his  lease  he  must  see  that  the 
land  is  kept  free  from  them.  Within  six  months,  the  lessee  must  rsside 
on  or  within  5  miles  of  the  land,  and  do  so  for  a  period  of  eight  months 
in  each  of  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  years.  In  the  event  of  the 
lessee  cultivating  one-fourth  of  the  area  within  two  years,  and  at  least 
one-half  within  four  years,  the  residence  condition  ceases  to  operate. 

Vermin  DittrieU. 
Under  the  Ijtnd  Act  of  1890,  districts  which  are  proclaimed  u 
vMrnin-infested  are,  for  the  purpose  of  secnring  the  extinction  of  these 
animal  pests,  administered  by  local  committees  appointed  by  the  owoen, 
lenees,  and  occupiers  of  the  lands.  In  order  to  secure  the  erection  at 
vermin-proof  wire-fencing,  a  fencing  rate  may  he  levied,  and  the  Minister 
has  power  to  deduct  5  per  cent,  of  the  amount  levied  in  vermin  districts 
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for  tbe  parpoee  of  arecting  a  vermin-proof  fence  between  tbe  mallee 
coonby  and  the  malice  border. 

Wattle  Cultivation. 

Daring  1890  legislation  was  enacted  having  for  its  object  tbe  granting 
of  leases  of  anj  unoccupied  Crown  lands  for  tho  cultivation  of  wattle- 
trees,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  twenty-one  years,  at  a  rent  of  Sd. 
per  acre  per  annum  for  the  first  seven  years,  4d.  per  acre  for  the  second 
seven  years,  and  6d.  per  acre  for  the  remainder  of  the  t«rni,  A  lease 
ia  not  grant«d  for  more  tban  1,000  acres ;  and  tbe  rent  is  payable  balf- 
ycarlj  in  advance.  The  lessee  covenants  not  to  assicn,  sublet  or  divide 
Uie  lease  without  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Land  and  Works ;  to  keep 
all  improvements  in  repair  during  each  of  the  first  six  years  following 
the  year  after  the  granting  of  tbe  lease ;  to  sow  or  plant  wattle-trees  or 
«ny  other  approved  tannin-producing  trees  or  plants  on  at  least  one-fifth 
of  the  land  leased,  and  within  six  years  to  occupy  the  whole  area  in  a 
nmilar  manner.  He  must  witbin  two  years  enclose  a  third,  within 
three  years  two-tbirds,  and  within  four  years  the  whole  of  the  land 
leased ;  and  he  is  required  to  keep  the  fence  in  good  repair,  snd  to 
destroy  all  vermin  which  may  be  upon  the  land.  The  leasee  may  select 
out  of  his  lease  an  agricultural  or  grazing  allotment  under  license  or 
perpetual  lease. 

Villoffe  SettUmmUa. 

Under  tiie  Settlement  on  Lands  Act  of  1893  there  may  be  set  apart 
sod  appropriated  for  tbe  purposes  of  village  communities  any  lands  not 
aliraiaied  from  the  Crown,  provided  they  are  not  auriferous  or  perman- 
ently reserved  for  any  purpose.  Such  lands  are  surveyed  into  allotments 
of  1  to  20  acres  each,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil  and  the 
Ntnation.  Subject  to  certain  restrictions,  any  person  of  tbe  age  of  18 
jesrs  may  obtain  a  permit  to  occupy  a  village  community  allotment  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  three  years.  The  rent  is  merely  nominal,  hut 
conditionB  are  laid  down  with  the  object  of  ensuring  bona-Jide  occupancy. 
On  the  expiration  of  the  permit  a  lease  may  be  obtained,  provided  the 
conditionB  of  the  permissive  occupancy  have  been  fulfilled.  The  lease 
is  granted  for  a  period  of  twenty  years.  The  lessee  must  pay  in 
advance,  every  half-year,  rent  equal  to  one-fortieth  of  what  is  regarded 
as  the  price  of  the  allotment,  which  is  to  be  not  less  than  XI  per  acre- 
WiUiin  two  years  from  the  dato  of  the  lease  be  must  have  brought  into 
<n)ltivation  not  leas  than  one-tenth,  and  within  four  years,  one-fifth  of 
the  land  ;  and  within  six  years,  have  effected  substantial  improvements 
of  a  permanent  character  to  the  value  of  £1  for  every  acre  leased.  He 
mnst  also  keep  all  improvements  in  good  repair;  and  he  cannot  assign, 
tnuufer,  or  sublet  the  land,  or  borrow  money  on  the  security  of  his  lease 
■ithont  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  lAnd  and  Works,  He  must  reside 
pCfsntally  on  the  land,  and  use  it  for  agriculture,  gardening,  graung,  or 
other  like  pnrpose.    Any  person  in  occupation  of  an  allotment  under 
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permit  or  leaae  mttj  Btirrmdw  the  sun*,  and  acquire  the  lukl  under  & 
perpetual  lease,  or  a  eoiidittODal  parchaae  leaae.  In  the  ex'ent  of  the 
land  being  granted  under  perpetual  lease,  the  rental  thereon  to  29th 
December,  1909,  will  be  290  per  owit.  on  the  price  set  out  in  the 
<»ngtnal  permit  or  lease  ;  should  the  laud  be  granted  as  a  oouditioaal 
purchase  lease,  the  pric9  to  be  paid  ie  tbat  fixed  in  the  Burrendemwl 
permit  or  lease  cariTing  iutereel  at  4  J  per  cent,  per  atuinm.  Since  the 
inception  of  the  Act  a  sum  of  £67,379  has  been  granted  in  aid  of  the 
settlements.  The  area  occupied  comfMisea  57,588  acres,  and  improve- 
ments to  the  value  of  £3fi4,965  have  been  effected.  The  asmbw  of 
aettlers  actually  reeiding  on  the  30th  Juoe,  1904,  was  1,758,  and  the 
number  not  residing,  but  improving  their  holdings,  133,  making  a  total 
ot  1,891  in  occupation.  The  number  of  souls,  including  wives  and 
children,  residing  on  the  date  indicated  was  8,536. 

Somftead  Auoeiatwru. 
Areas  of  similar  lands  to  the  foregoing  atay  aUo  be  set  apart  and 
a^qpropriated  for  occupation  by  raembere  of  osaociatioDB  or  societies;  but 
DO  proclamation  can  remain  in  force  for  a  longer  period  than  three  jeius 
in  the  case  of  a  society,  nor  for  more  than  six  months  in  the  case  of  an 
association,  after  the  survey  and  subdivision  of  the  block  ;  and  land  in 
any  block  not  occupied  or  leased  at  the  expiration  of  these  periods 
becomes  unoccupied  Crown  land  again.  No  block  of  land  set  apart  for 
the  purposes  of  associations  or  societies  can  exceed  in  area  3,000  acres. 
A  block  is  subdivided  into  lots  of  not  more  than  SO  acres  each,  and  the 
number  of  persons  to  be  located  in  each  block  mast  not  be  lets  than  one 
for  every  50  acres  of  its  total  vea.  A  permissive  occupancy  of  a  section 
inay  be  granted  to  any  member  of  an  association  or  a  society  for  a  period 
of  three  years.  He  rent  is  a  nominal  one,  and  after  proof  of  fulfilment  of 
conditions  a  lease  may  be  obtained  by  the  member,  provided  he  is  of  tha 
Age  of  18  rears.  The  lessee  covenants  to  pay  the  annual  rent  and  the 
cost  of  survey ;  to  repay  all  moneys  advanced  by  the  Board  ;  to  bring 
into  cultivation  within  two  years  not  less  than  one-tenth,  and  within 
four  years  not  less  thm  one-fifth  of  the  land ;  and  within  six  years  to 
^fect  sabetantial  improvements  of  a  permanent  character  to  the  vidoe 
of  £1  for  every  acre  leased.  He  must  also  keep  the  improvements  in 
good  lepatr ;  and  he  cannot  assign,  transfer,  or  sublet  the  land,  or 
borrow  money  upon  it  without  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Land  and 
Worka  He  must  personally  reside  on  his  section  or  its  appurtenant 
township  allotment,  and  use  the  land  for  agricuhnre,  gardening,  grating, 
dairying,  or  other  like  purpose.  Adjoining  to  or  within  every  bloc^ 
of  land  appropriated  in  this  manner,  an  area  of  not  more  than  100  aorea 
may  be  set  apart  for  the  purposes  of  a  township,  and  the  Board  of  Land 
and  Works  may  subdivide  it  into  allotmenta  not  exceeding  1  acre, 
in  <»der  to  provide  a  township  allotment  for  each  homestead  selection. 
Power  is  reserved  to  allMiate  the  fee-eimple  of  those  allotments  not 
rei|iiired  for  the  purpose ;  and  every  settler  may,  within  one  year  ftmn 
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the  OMWiMDoenMBt  ot  his  permit  or  k>«»o,  obteia  a  kase  of  audi  au 
•UoUient,  with  the  right  to  ft  Crowii  gnmt  in  foe  on  makiag  tke 
ftjmtat  pmsoribed. 

Labour  Colonic. 
Ami  of  similftr  land,  aotexoteding  1,500  Acrea  in  extent,  may  aJso  be 
mttfKTttor  tix  purpose  of  labomr colonies,  to  be  resbedin  firetrasteei, 
•ffvmted  by  the  Oovemor.  For  the  (lurpose  of  aiding  the  tnisteeB, 
(*imaoo  ie  made  whereby  peraons  Bubeoribing  to  the  funds  of  snoh 
a  odony  may  annsally  elect  a  committee  of  muu^ement,  conmsting  of 
ttmr  menibera.  Tbe  joiBt  body  (tniabees  and  committee)  is  empowered, 
m  a  day  to  be  determitted  in  «ach  oase  by  the  MiniatN-,  to  admit  to 
Midi  a  oolony  any  pei-son  who  shall  be  entitled  to  audi  benefits  as  the 
nles  of  tin  ooloay  may  prescribe.  Tbe  trtuteesond  eonmittee  of  eadi 
edooy  rnwt  eetabliab  and  condoct  the  same ;  a&d  they  have  all  tfae 
perera  and  authority  necessary  to  enable  them  to  inproTe  tbe  poeitioa 
of  the  colony  and  make  it  Belf-aup]iorting.  They  may  establbh  and  main- 
t&in  any  industry  they  please,  and  diapoae  of  the  proceeds  thereof.  A 
s^dy  of  £2  for  eveiy  XI  received  by  the  trustees  and  oommittee 
from  public  and  private  Eubacriptiona  ia  payable  by  the  Government. 
The  moneys  received  are  to  be  disbnreed  in  the  payment  of  ollowazkoea 
for  work  to  persons  employed  in  the  colony;  in  the  construction  aod 
BHuntMkanoe  of  neceaaary  bnildings ;  and  in  purohasing  provisioBS, 
dathio^  building  materials,  stock,  seed,  and  agiicultnral  implements. 

Beades  tbe  foregoing  proviaiona,  there  are  numerous  others,  dealing 
with  minor  interests,  which  in  a  general  statement  of  this  kind  it  is  not 
■Mcetaaiy  to  recapitulate. 

At^uisition  0/  Land  for  Cloeer  Setdemtni. 
The  acijDiaition  of  private  lands  for  tbe  pnrpoee  (A  closer  settlement 
is  an  entirely  new  featore  in  Tictorian  land  legislation.  The  Board  of 
lands  and  Works  ma)',  subject  to  the  approval  of  Parliament,  purchaee 
lor  tlte  Crown,  blocks  of  good  agricultural  private  land  in  any  farming 
district  The  portion  of  the  aoqnired  land  to  be  disposed  of  is  to  be 
■abdivided  into  farm  allotments  of  a  value  not  exceeding  XI, 000  each, 
wbaoh  we  to  be  available  under  conditional  pnrohase  lease.  Any  per- 
no  of  the  1^  c^  21  yean,  who  is  not  already  the  holder  of  land  of  ttte 
vdoe  of  £1,000,  or  who  would  not  thereby  becrane  the  holder  of  land 
oeeedii^  such  value,  may  be  granted  a  farm  under  conditional  pQr- 
ekase  leMo.  The  price  of  the  land  to  be  di^)osed  of  is  to  be  so  fixed 
«  to  vtnvt  the  coet  of  original  purchase,  cost  of  survey  and  aubdivision, 
tbe  value  of  lands  absorbed  by  roods  and  reserves,  and  the  ooet  of 
dearii^,  draining,  fencing,  or  other  improvements  -which  the  Bcwrd  nmy 
effect  prior  to  the  disposal  of  the  land  as  farm  allotments.  The  pur- 
chase money,  vith  interest  at  4^  percent,  perannmn,  must  be  paid  by 
nxty-three  or  a  less  number  of  half-yearly  instalments.  The  con- 
ditional purchase  lease  may  be  for  snch  a  term  of  years  (not  exceeding 
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thirtr-one  &nd  &-half)  as  may  be  agreed  upcm  between  the  leasee  and 
the  Board.  The  lease  is  subject  to  the  following  conditions : — Improre- 
menta  to  be  eSected  to  the  value  of  lOs.  an  acre,  or  if  the  Board  an 
determines,  to  the  value  of  10  per  cent  of  the  purchase  money,  before 
the  end  of  the  third  year  of  the  lease,  and  to  the  valne  of  a  further 
10a  an  acre,  or  if  the  Board  so  determines,  to  the  value  of  a  farther 
10  per  cent,  of  the  purchase  money  before  the  end  of  the  sixth  ye*r  of 
the  lease  ;  personal  residence  by  the  lessee,  or  by  bis  wife,  or  any  child 
not  less  than  1 8  years  of  age,  on  the  allotment  for  eight  months  during 
itach  year  of  the  first  six  years  ;  leasee  not  to  transfer,  assign,  mortgage 
or  sublet  within  the  first  six  years ;  and  such  other  conditions  and 
covenants  relating  to  mining,  cultivation,  vermin  destruction,  and  other 
matters  as  may  be  prescribed  by  regulation.  Upon  or  at  any  time 
after  the  expiration  of  the  first  six  yean  of  the  lease,  provided  all 
conditions  have  been  complied  with,  the  lessee  may,  on  payment  of  the 
balance  of  the  principal,  acquire  the  fee-simple  of  his  farm  allotmenL 

Queensland. 
The  land  legislation  of  New  South  Wales  in  force  on  the  date  when 
the  Uoreton  Bay  District  was  formed  into  the  colony  of  Queensland, 
gave  place  soon  after  that  event  to  a  new  system  of  settlement,  better 
adapt^  to  the  requirements  of  the  newly  constituted  province  Fol- 
lowing to  a  certain  extent  the  lines  adopted  by  their  neighbours,  the 
Qaeonaland  legislators  introduced  into  their  regulations  the  principle  of 
free  selection  before  survey,  and  of  sales  under  the  deferred  payment 
system.  Having  to  dispose  of  a  vast  territory  which,  not  being  endowed 
with  so  temperate  a  climate,  had  nut  the  same  attractions  as  the  southern 
provinces,  it  was  considered  iiecessHry  to  exercise  greater  liberality  in 
oflTering  the  land  than  was  shown  to  settlers  in  the  other  states.  I^rge 
areas  nnd  small  prices  were  therefore  features  of  Queensland  land  aales. 
Most  liberal,  also,  were  the  provisions  to  facilitate  the  exploration  and 
occupation  for  pastoral  purposes  of  the  vast  interior  country,  and  the 
Pastoral  Act  of  1869  led  to  the  occupation  by  an  energetic  race  of 
pioneers  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  waste  lands  of  the  province.  The 
rapid  development  of  the  resources  of  the  state,  and  the  conaeqaeot 
increase  of  population,  necessitated  later  on  a  re^'ision  of  the  condittons 
under  which  land  miglit  be  alienated  or  occupied  ;  but  although  the 
tendency  has  been  to  curtail  the  privileges  of  the  posloralists,  the 
alienation  of  the  public  estate  by  selection — conditional  and  uncon- 
ditional— has  been  placed  under  enactments  of  a  still  more  liberal 
character  than  those  which  existed  in  the  earlier  daya  Under  preaanre 
of  the  new  social  movement,  Queensland  has  followed  in  the  wake  of 
New  Zealand  and  South  Australia,  and  has  granted  to  the  working 
classes  great  facilities  for  acquiring  possossion  of  the  soil  The  r^^- 
lations  at  present  in  force  are  baaed  upon  the  legislation  enacted  under 
the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1884,  and  its  subsequent  amendmente  in  1886, 
1889,  1691,  1893,  1897,  1900,  and  1903. 
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lAod  tsMj  be  acquired  in  the  follomng  manner  : — (1)  B;  conditionnl 
adectiiHi:  agricultural  homesteads  from  160  to  610  acres,  at  pricea 
luging  from  not  lesB  than  20b.  for  160  acrefl  to  lees  than  Ida.  per  acre 
for  SIO  acres,  and  agricultural  seleclions  up  to  1,280  acree,  at  a  price 
determiiwd  by  the  proclamation  rendering  the  land  available  for 
KUlement — residence  in  both  cases  to  be  personal  or  by  i^^t ; 
(!)  \fj  tmconditiooal  selection,  at  prices  one-third  .greater  than  those 
psfable  in  respect  of  agricultural  selections,  t^e  area  being  limited 
to  1,280  acres ;  (3)  by  grazing-fartn  selection  up  to  20,000  acres,  tjie 
period  of  lease  ranging  from  fourteen  to  twenty-eight  years  at  a 
wying  rental,  Jd.  per  acre  being  the  minimum;  (4)  by  wnib  selec- 
Dni  of  areas  not  exceeding  10,000  acres  for  a  term  of  thirty  years, 
•t  Ratals  ranging  from  a  peppercorn  to  Id.  per  acre  ;  and  (5)  by  purchase 
alinctLon,  of  town  lands  at  an  upset  price  of  £&  per  acre,  suburban  lands 
■t  £.1  per  acre,  and  country  lands  at  £,\  per  acre  for  land  classed  ae 
•grieultnral,  and  lOs.  per  acre  for  any  other. 

Hw  state  is,  so  far  as  is  necessary,  divided  into  Land  Agents' 
Districts,  in  each  of  which  there  are  a  Public  Lands  Office  and  a  Grovem- 
nent  Land  Agent  with  whom  applirationa  for  farms  must  be  lodged. 
A[^lications  must  be  made  in  the  prescribed  form,  and  be  signed  by 
the  spplicant,  but  they  may  be  lodged  in  the  Lands  Office  by  a  duly 
nthorued  attorney.  There  is  connected  with  the  Survey  Depart- 
nent,  ia  Brisbane,  an  office  for  the  exhibition  and  sale  of  maps,  and 
there  full  information  respecting  lands  available  for  selection  throuf^- 
oat  ihe  state  ocn  bo  obtained  on  personal  application.  Flans  can  idso 
be  obtained  at  the  District  Offices. 

The  conditions  under  which  country  lands  may  be  acquired  for  settle- 
nKOt  by  persons  of  either  sex  over  16  years  of  age— other  than  single 
prb  ander  the  age  of  21  years,  who  are  debarred  from  selecting  an 
■gricaltural  or  grazing  hmnesttntd,  and  married  women,  unless  they 
*n  judicially  separated  or  possess  separate  estate,  or  are  living  apart 
fran  th«r  hnsb&nds,  provided  the  husbands  have  never  acquir^  a 
imnestead  of  the  character  sought — are  substanbiaUy  as  stated  below. 

Oraxmg  Farms. 
Areas  of  land  already  surveyed  are  available  for  selection  as  grazing 
fumi  over  a  great  extent  of  territory  within  accessible  distance  of  the 
Mtboard.  Intending  settlers  can  obtain  up  to  60,000  acres  on  lease, 
^  a  term  of  fourteen,  twenty-one,  or  twenty-eight  years,  at  an  annual 
wnt  varying  according  to  the  quality  of  the  land,  ^.  an  acre  being  the 
sinimam.  Where  lands  are  open  under  different  proclamations,  and  a 
total  area  exceeding  20,000  acres  ia  applied  for  by  the  aamo  person, 
1  rastal  limitation  of  £200  per  annum  must  be  observed,  as  well 
u  the  maximum  areas  prescribed  by  the  several  proclamations.  This 
irat  ii  tabject  to  reassessment  by  Uie  Land  Court  aftA  the  first  seven 
TMn,  and  subsequently  at  intervals  of  seveo  years,  but  it  cannot  be 
^nreued  at  any  reasBessment,  nor  can  it  be  increased  by  more  than 
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one-half  of  l^e  rent  ftir  the  period  inunedifttel;  preeedmg.  Hm 
applicant  most  hni  obteia  an  oocnpation  licensa,  wlucb  ii  nob  tmaaa^ 
ferable,  and  which  iMt^  be  ex^anged  for  a  leas»  for  die  balance  vf  tho 
term  of  fourteen,  (nranty^ne,  or  bwenty-ei^t  ^eai*  as  aoea  as  Aa  lam 
ia  enclosed  with  a  aubsMuitial  fence,  wbitA  ranal  be  done  withm  thre* 
years  or  suuh  extended  time  not  exceeding  two  yoara  aa  the  Land 
Court  may  allow.  The'  lease  may  be  transferred  or  mortgaged  after  tlia 
expiratiioa  of  five  yean  frem  die  commenceaient  of  die  leaee^  and  thm 
farm  meiy  be  subtttvided^  or,  with  the  ooneenb  of  the  I^nd  Coovt,  aableb 
The  land  must  be  continnotBlf  oocvpied  by  the  lemee  or  his  agent  fbr 
the  w4iole  term  of  the  lease)  and  cannot  be  made  freehold.  Tlie  Couk 
missioner  may  iaeiie  a  license  to  a  group  of  two  or  mwe  selecten,  enmhliag 
iwy  one  of  the  aetaetoim  to  perform  die  condign  of  oceupataon  in  i«qieo( 
of  any  of  the  selections  as  we!l  ss  on  his  own  behalf,  bat  the  number  at 
selecton  personally  reeidtng^  in  net  at  any  time  to  be  lees  than  balf  th» 
whole  number  interested.  Oae-titth  of  the  cost  of  survey — rangiBg 
from  about  £30  for  a.  lam  of  2,j)60  acres  to  about  £65  for  20,000  acrea, 
subject  to  incressa  or  de«r«aBe  aocording  to  locality — must  bs  paid  witft 
a  ycM^B  rent  when  application  is  made  for  the  farni,  and  die  balance  m 
equal  instalments  without  interest. 

Grating  HomeUeada. 
Lands  available  as  gnutng  Cmna  are  also  open  for  selection  as  gi 
hsasataade  at  the  same  rental  end  for  the  SMne  term  of  lease, 
a^lication  to  select  as  a  graaing  homestead  takes  precedence  of  a 
simultaneous  application  to  select  the  same  land  as  a  graxing  Eann. 
The  conditions  and  other  pmvisioiH  mentioned  in  reelect  of  grazing 
forms  are  applicable  also  bo  grazing  homesteads,  with  the  exception  that 
during  the  tirat  five  years  of  die  term  of  a  grazing  homestead  the  oob- 
dition  of  occupation  mnst  be  perfwmed  by  the  continuous  peraonal 
regidsnce  of  the  selector  <«  the  land,  while  before  the  ezpiradon  of  five 

rn  from  the  commeaoenent  of  the  tei-m  a  grazjng  liomeitead  may  not 
mortgaged,  assigned,  or  tnutsferred. 

AgriaUtnral  Famu. 
The  more  accessible  lands  near  lines  of  railway,  centres  of  populatten, 
and  navigable  waters,  are  set  apart  for  agricultural  farm  selection  m 
areas  up  to  1,280  acres.  The  period  of  license  is  five  years,  daring 
which  the  selector  most  fence  in  the  land,  or  expend  an  equivalent  sun 
in  effecting  other  substantial  improvementa  As  soon  as  the  improvement 
condition  has  been  complied  with,  a  lease  is  issued  tor  a  town  of 
twenty  years  from  the  date  of  the  license,  with  right  of  pordiasfl  at 
any  time  after  contiaaooe  oocnpation  of  the  lease  for  a  period  <d  five 
yean.  The  annual  rent  is  one-fortieth  of  t^e  purchasing  price  qKciSed 
in  the  proclamation  declaring  the  land  open,  aad  vartae  acoMtUng  to  the 
quality  and  situation  of  the  laad,  ita  aatnral  supply  of  water,  etc.  The 
seleotor  mast  occupy  the  land  conlinnoaaly,  etthn  is  perem  or  by  mangtUI 
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—1^  most  be  K  penon  qiialitiad  to  select  a  simil»r  selection — tea  the 
^ute  torn  oi  the  leue;  but  if  the  aelector  is  tli«  bolder  cA  two  or  mora 
■pu^tar*!  selecttooa  eattb  rA  which  is  at  a  dutonce  not  ezneeding 
UtMB  miles  tmnx  tiba  othen,  tile  reaiclence  of  th«  selector  or  Uis  agaot 
m  one  of  the  adaotnoiia  ia  suffioiwiL  The  oort  of  surrey,  nuiging  fram  - 
abont  £10  to  £,\2  for  &  farm  of  160  acres  to  X20  to  XiO  for  a  farm  of 
1,280  acres,  must  be  borne  \>y  tUe  selector. 

Agricuitiucal  Moma»t»ads> 

Vben  land  ia  taken  op  n  an  i^ricajtnnd  homeetnad,  the  ares  is 
raAiGted  to  160  acres,  33U  acres,  or  640'  acres,  according  as  the  price 
moAed  in  the  proclamation  is  dbtermioed'  at  not  less  than  20s.,  less 
than  20s.  bnt  not  less  than  I9a.,  or  lees  tlian  IBs.  per  acre  reapectiTely. 
lbs  sriection  must  be  encloeed  witiiih  a  period  of  five  years,  or  permanenb 
BpTOTements  eSbcted  at  an  expenditure  dependent  on  the  capital  volne 
oF  the  buid.  The  applicant  ia  entitled  to  a  lease  for  a  period  of  ten 
JH^  at  a  rental  of  3d.  jter  acre ;  bnt  he  may  acqnire  die  fee-simple 
tf  tho  land  on  the  terms  prescribed  in  the  proclamation,  after  the 
ajniation  of  fire  yeare  from  the  connneooement  of  the  lease. 

Two  or  more  selectors  of  agricnltural  homesteads  may  associate  fbr 
mtttnal  assistance  under  license  from  the  Land  Board.  A  selector  may 
paiutui  oonditions  of  Maidsnee  for  himself  and  any  otdter  member  of 
Iks  issociataon,  provided  tdiat  at  least  onn-hal£  of  the  vhole  mnnbet  of 
■iaetas  interested  are  in  actual  osoufiBtion  ;  askd  soy  sum  expended  on 
fHmanent  improvements  en  any  one  homestead  in  smgbsb  of  the  required 
sMoant  may  be  credited  to  anj  oldier  farm  or  fanus  in  the  group.  In 
ether  respects  the  eondUdons  are  similarto  those  governing  f^;ricaitntml 


Vith  regard  to  village  settlement,  special  provision  is  made  by  law  for 
the  settlement  of  little  eommunities,  so  that  settlers  may  live-  together  in 
tomuhips  for  motoal  convenience,  on  allotments  not  exceeding  1  acre 
in  extent,  and  with  farms  of  80  acrea  in  dose  proximity  to  their  resi- 
dences. The  freehold  of  these  &rms  may  be  secured  generally  on  the 
■SH  terms  as  those  upon  which  agrteultural  fanna  not  exceeding  160 
Kns  in  area  may  be  soquired,  with  the  additional  privileges  that 
Rndenee  on  an  iJlotment  in  the  township  is  held  to  be  eqnivalent  to 
tmidence  on  \ha  farm,  and  sne-fifth  of  the  required  improvements  may 
be  made  on  the  altotment 

UiMnUUti-onoi.  SeUetion, 

AisM  <d  land  are  also  available  tor  unconditional  s^ection  at  prices 
ise-dud  greater  than  those' payable  in  re^ecboi  agricultural  selections. 
The  tirm  of  leaae  is  twenty  ycAn,  and  the  annual  rent  one-twentieth  of 
thsptvduwiag  pnce,  wfai^  may  not  be  less  than  13h,  id.  peracte.  At 
aaj  time  dsinng  ihe  currenty  of  the  lease  the  freehold  may  be  acquired. 
Aatbs  term  implies,    no  other   conditions  than  the  payment  of  the 


■3»o 
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November,  1903,  to  select  out  of  hix  mallee  allotment  a  similar  area  in 
like  manner.  The  period  of  residence  attached  to  residential  Uceium 
is  five  years.  When  the  area  is  first-clasa  land,  the  purchase  money  in 
full  for  a  residential  license  is  £1  per  acre,  and  the  license  is  for  a  term 
of  six  jeara,  at  a  yearly  rent  of  1b.  per  acre  ;  the  improvements  at  the 
expiration  of  the  license  must  be  of  the  value  of  .£1  per  acre.  If  all 
the  conditions  be  comphed  with,  the  licensee  is  entitled,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  the  license,  to  a  lease  for  fourteen  years  at  the  same  rent,  or 
to  a  Crown  grant  at  any  time,  on  paying  the  difference  between  the 
amount  paid  and  £1  per  acre.  If  the  applicant  prefer,  he  may  obtain 
a  license  at  a  reduced  rental  of  6d.  per  acre  per  annum  for  the  term  of 
six  years,  with  a  lease  for  thirty-four  years  at  6d.  per  acre  yearly. 
When  the  area  is  second-claaa  land,  the  purchase  money  in  full  is  1 0s. 
per  acre,  and  the  hcenee  is  for  a  term  of  six  years  at  a  yearly  rent  of 
6d.  per  acre,  and  the  lease  for  fourteen  years  at  the  same  rent,  or  a 
license  may  be  issued,  with  conditions  varied  in  these  respects,  that  tfae 
rent  shall  be  3d.  per  acre  yearly  for  six  years,  witli  a  substequent  lease 
for  thirty-four  years  at  the  same  rent.  The  improvements  at  the  «Mi 
of  the  six  years  must  be  of  the  value  of  lOs.  per  acre.  A  non -residential 
license  on  lirst-claas  land  is  granted  for  a  term  of  six  years  at  Is.  per  ane 
per  annum,  and  the  lease  for  a  period  of  fourteen  years  at  the  same  nnt. 
Improvements  to  the  value  of  6s.  8d.  per  acre  must  be  made  in  each  of 
the  six  years.  The  period  of  non'residential  license  on  second-class  land 
is  six  years,  at  an  annual  rent  of  fid.  per  acre,  and  the  lease  is  for 
fourteen  years  at  the  same  rent.  Improvements  to  the  value  of  3a.  4d. 
an  acre  must  be  made  during  each  of  the  first  three  years.  Except  for 
the  purpose  of  building,  fencing,  or  other  improvements,  the  licensee 
may  not  cut  or  remove  any  live  pine,  box,  or  red  gum,  on  the  land. 

Perpetual  leases  of  mallee  country  are  issued,  in  are&s  not  exceeding 
1,930  acres,  at  a  yearly  rental  not  to  exceed  2d.  per  acre  to  Slat 
Pecember,  1903,  and  thereafter  as  the  Board  may  determine.  The  tent 
must  be  paid  yearly  in  advance,  and  the  lessee  must  deiitroy  any  vermin 
on  the  land,  and  within  two  yean  have  mode  a  complete  clearance  of 
such  pesla,  while  dnring  the  remainder  of  his  lease  he  must  see  that  the 
land  is  kept  free  from  them.  Within  six  months,  the  lessee  must  reside 
on  or  within  5  miles  of  the  land,  and  do  so  for  a  period  of  eight  months 
in  each  of  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  years.  In  the  event  of  the 
lessee  cultivating  one-fourth  of  the  area  within  two  years,  and  at  least 
one-half  within  four  years,  the  residence  condition  ceases  to  operate. 

Vermin  Diitriitt, 
Under  the  Land  Act  of  1890,  districts  which  are  proclaimed  oi 
vennin-infeated  are,  for  the  purpose  of  wcnring  the  extinction  of  these 
nnimul  pests,  administered  by  local  committees  af^inted  by  the  owner*, 
leiaees,  and  occupiers  of  the  landa  In  order  to  secnre  the  erection  of 
vermin-proof  wir»fencing,  a  fencing  rate  may  be  levied,  and  the  Hiniiter 
baa  power  to  deduct  5  per  cent,  of  &ie  amount  levied  in  vermin  distriota 
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for  Um  pnr^raee  of  erecting  tt  vermin-proof  fence  between  the  mallee 
coantif  and  the  malke  border. 

During  1890  legislation  was  enacted  having  for  its  object  the  jpinnting 
o€  leases  of  any  anoccupied  Crown  lands  for  tho  cultivation  of  wattle- 
trees,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  twenty-one  years,  at  a  rent  of  2d. 
per  acre  per  annum  for  the  first  seven  years,  4d.  per  acre  for  the  second 
aeven  yeard,  and  ftd,  per  acre  for  (he  remainder  of  the  term.  A  lease 
ia  not  granted  for  more  than  1,000  acres  ;  and  the  rent  is  payable  half- 
yearly  in  advance.  The  lessee  covenants  not  to  assiim,  sublet,  or  divide 
the  lease  without  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  I^nd  and  Works ;  to  keep 
all  improvements  in  repair  during  each  of  the  first  sis  years  following 
the  year  after  the  granting  of  the  lease ;  to  sow  or  plant  wattle-trees  or 
any  otder  approved  tannin-producing  trees  or  plants  on  at  least  one-fifth 
of  the  land  leased,  and  within  six  years  to  occupy  the  whole  area  in  a 
«milar  manner.  He  must  within  two  years  enclose  a  third,  within 
three  years  two-thirds,  and  within  four  years  the  whole  of  the  land 
leased ;  and  he  is  required  to  keep  the  fence  in  good  repair,  iind  to 
destroy  all  vermin  which  may  be  upon  the  land.  The  lessee  may  select 
out  of  his  lease  an  agricultural  or  grazing  allotment  under  license  or 
perpetual  leaae. 

VUtoffs  SettUmenU. 

Under  the  Settlement  on  Lands  Act  of  1893  there  may  be  set  apart 
and  ^ipropriated  for  the  purposes  of  village  communities  any  lands  not 
alienated  from  the  Crown,  provided  they  are  not  auriferous  or  perman- 
ently reserved  for  any  purpose.  Such  lands  are  uurveyed  into  allotments 
of  1  to  20  acres  each,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil  and  the 
situation.  Subject  to  certain  restrictions,  any  person  of  the  age  of  Id 
yean  may  obtain  a  permit  to  occupy  a  village  community  allotment  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  three  years.  The  rent  is  merely  nominal,  but 
conditions  are  laid  down  with  the  object  of  ensuring  hona-Jide  occupancy. 
On  the  expiration  of  the  permit  a  lease  may  be  obtained,  provided  the 
conditiona  of  the  permissive  occupancy  have  been  fulfilled.  The  lease 
is  granted  for  a  period  of  twenty  years.  The  lessee  must  pay  in 
tdvance,  every  half-year,  rent  equed  to  one-fortieth  of  what  is  regarded 
■a  the  price  of  the  allotment,  which  is  to  be  not  less  than  £,\  per  acre. 
Within  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  lease  he  must  have  brought  into 
caltivation  not  less  than  one-tenth,  and  within  four  years,  one-fifth  of 
tin  land  ;  and  within  six  years,  have  effected  substantial  improvements 
(A  a  permanent  character  to  the  value  of  £1  for  every  acre  leased.  He 
misC  also  keep  all  improvements  in  good  repair ;  and  he  cannot  assign, 
tnoafer,  or  sublet  the  land,  or  borrow  money  on  the  security  of  his  lease 
without  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Land  and  Worka.  He  must  reside 
pnKmally  on  the  land,  and  use  it  for  agriculture,  gardening,  grazing,  or 
otW  like  purpose.    Any  person  in  occupation  of  an  allotment  niMler 
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The  settlement  of  the  state  of  Seuth  Australia  was  the  outeoxoB  t 


an  attempt  to  put  iolo  u:tiiai  pmctice  one  of  those  remarkahle  ti 
which  logically  seem  founded  upon  apparently  solid  gronnd,  but  w^luch 
are  apt  to  weaken  and  giwe  way  when  subjected  to  the  piuyumu  of 
hard  practical  facts.  The  policy,  by  wbicli  a  wealthy  colony  was  to  be 
created  in  a  few  yean  on  ^e  edge  ef  t.  snppoeed  desert  contiaeat,  «ras 
baaed  npon  iiriaciplee  emrMiatied  fa;  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield,  in  » 
pami^let  pubHdied  in  fihgland  ahout  tbe  year  1836.  The  main  id«& 
ht  his  scheme  of  oolontsation  waa  the  sale  of  land  in  (Jie  new  pomi— imfc 
at  a  high  priee,  and  the  ap^ieation  of  the  amount  tlins  realised  to  tlie 
tntt«dHOtion  of  immigranta,  whom  the  landownern  would  at  onoe  eiapiay 
to  reclaim  the  virgin  forest,  and  create  wealth  and  abundance  lyharo 
deeolatiofl  existed,  fiat  alt^ongii  Wakefield  had  Aurly  calculated  vpam 
the  results  which  would  follow  the  action  of  man  if  left  to  himself  dn 
part  wbioh  Nature  m^ht  be  expected  to  play  was  not  taken  into  oMi- 
sideration,  and  the  scheme  quickly  proved  an  empty  bulore  and  « 
diatreeafut  speculation  for  die  nmny  whom  its  i^iparent  feaaibility  bad 
deluded  into  investjng  their  means  in  tJie  lands  of  ^e  new  ootoBj, 
Had  not  tbe  disooTeiy  of  great  mineml  r«80uticee  occurred  at  an  of^Mr- 
tune  time,  the  exodus  into  the  eastern  colonies  of  the  immigrants 
imported  or  attracted  to  Sonth  Australia  would  have  emptied  the 
provinoe  of  ita  population,  and  considerably  retarded  the  progrsM  of  a 
territory  not  inferior  in  natural  resources  to  other  portions  of  Ijko 
A  astral  ian  continent. 

Steps  were  soon  taken  to  modify  the  Wak«field  system,  bat  it  was  onif 
in  1872  that  an  Act  wm  passed  mere  in  ocHiformit^  with  die  legUa- 
tion  of  the  neighbouring  states,  and  giving  to  the  poonr  nlssnrs  of  tfe 
population  an  opportanity  of  settling  upon  the  lands  of  tbe  Orown 
under  fair  conditions.  The  Lands  Act  of  1872,  ad^>ted  as  it  waa  to 
Uie  needs  of  the  time,  gave  way  to  other  measures,  and  the  reRttlaHoKB 
now  in  force  are  those  of  the  Grown  Lands  Act  of  1888,  as  amended  in 
1889,  1890,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897,  1898,  and  1899,  the  whtrie 
being  oonaolidated  as  tbe  "Crown  Lands  Act,  1903,"  assented  td  on 
tbe  SOih  October,  190S. 

For  tlie  purposes  of  admimttratirm  the  state  is  divided  into  hnd 
districts,  and  while  the  prinoipal  control  is  vested  in  a  OommissioiMr, » 
movable  Land  Board,  oonsisriog  of  four  civil  servants,  who  hold  office 
for  a  period  of  twelve  months  and  are  eligible  for  reappointment,  deals 
directly  with  specific  matters,  and  in  ottrars  may  do  so  subject  to  the 
approviU  of  tbe  CommissiODer. 

Oeneral  Provinotu. 

Tbe  law  as  it  now  stands  gives  power  to  tbe  Government  to  altenate 
Crown  hutds  in  the  following  manner: — (1)  By  auction,  town  buk, 
suburban  lands,  any  sinj^  aection  samHukled  by  alienated  land  aad 
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any  Uock  not  ezoeedtng  100  acTM  required  for  the  eatablisfament  of 
*ay  mdoBtij,  trade,  or  bomness  ;  (2)  by  perpetual  lease;  (3)  by  leue 
for  gnuing  and  cultivation  pnrpoees  or  grazing  purposes  only  ;  for  the 
porpoM  of  working  guano  and  other  deposits ;  by  lease  of  lands 
CTOimed  for  water ;  and  for  such  other  miscellaneous  leases  as  are  set 
OQt  in  section  60  of  the  consolidating  statute, 

Perjielual  Laaaei. 

Oom  lands,  within  any  hundred,  which  have  been  previously  sur- 
nyed  or  the  boundaries  thereof  delineated  on.  the  public  maps,  are 
anilable  for  perpetual  lease.  The  area  and  rent  are  determined  by  the 
Coomissioaer  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Land  Board,  and  upon 
notification  in  the  Gooemment  Gazette,  application  therefor,  accompanied 
by  30  per  cent  irf  the  first  year's  rent,  may  be  made  to  the  Commissioner. 
All  applications  for  the  same  land  received  up  to  and  on  the  date 
named  for  receiving  the  same  are  treated  as  simultaneous,  and  are 
decided  by  lot  by  the  chairman  of  the  Board.  Preference  is  given  to 
the  applicant  who  shall  agree  to  take  tbe  block  on  condition  of  personal 
midence,  involving  continuous  residence  on  the  land  for  nine  months 
ta  etch  year.  A  perpetual  lease  can  only  be  granted  for  lands  the  un- 
improved value  of  which  shall  not  exceed  X5,000,  or  in  such  fashion 
that  tbe  lessee  would  hold  lands  under  any  tenure  except  pastoral  lease, 
the  Rggi^ate  uniniproved  value  whereof  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Board,  not  exceed  ^5,000.  The  exceptions  are  where  the  land  to  be 
indaded  as  a  perpetual  tease  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioner, 
nitaUe  only  for  pastoral  pnrpoaee,  the  carrying  capacity  thereof  unim- 
proved, and  of  all  other  lands  held  by  the  lessee  under  any  tenure 
sltogether  not  exceeding  5,000  sheep,  while  if  tbe  land  is  outride 
Gf^'dw's  line  of  rainf^,  the  limitation  is  increased  to  a  canring 
eapasitf  of  10,000  sheep.  The  lessee  is  required  to  execute  and  deliver 
the  lesise  within  twen^-eight  days,  and  pay  the  balance  of  the  first 
year's  rent  and  the  prexcribed  fees.  The  land  is  vested  in  the  lessee  in 
perpetuity,  and  the  rent  is  re^letermined  for  each  term  of  fourteen  years. 
Mid  in  connection  therewith  the  value  of  tbe  improvements  made  by  the 
Intee  is  not  considered.  The  lessee  is  required  to  enclose  the  land  with 
a  cattle-proof  fence  before  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  of  tbe  lease,  and 
te«p  ail  crown  improvements  in  good  repair,  and  to  insure  and  keep 
inrared  to  the  full  insurable  value  all  buildings  the  property  of  the 
Crown  upon  the  land  in  the  joint  names  of  tbe  Commissioner  and 
lesMe.  He  is  further  required  to  destroy  and  keep  the  land  free  from 
nraaa  dnriog  iba  lease.  Every  leaae  contains  a  reaervaticHi  to  the 
Ctawa  oi  all  minerab  and  mineral  oils  in  or  upon  the  land,  uid  the 
bad  may  be  reeumed  by  the  Crown  for  mining  or  for  any  public  work 
It  potpoae,  foil  compensfttion  being  made  to  the  lessee  for  his  loss. 
Unnicipal  and  District  Councils  may  apply  for  lands  under  perpetual 
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Leant  with  Sight  t>J  PtirtAasa. 

No  l&ads  may  be  leased  unless  thcj  have  been  Buireyed,  or  the 
bounilai-ieB  tliei'euf  delineated  on  tbe  public  maps.  No  lease  witb  right 
of  purchase  can  be  granted  of  lands  of  such  value  that  the  purcbate 
money  will  exceed  £5,000  unimproved  value,  or  bo  that  the  lessee  would 
hold  lands  under  any  tenare  except  pastoral  lease,  the  aggregate  onim- 
proved  value  whereof  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Boaiii,  not  exceed 
X&,000,  except  where  the  land  to  be  included  is,  in  the  opinion  of  th« 
Commissioner,  suitable  only  for  pastoral  purpofe->,  the  carrying  capacity 
thereof  nnimproved,  and  ot  all  other  lands  lit-ld  by  tlie  lesoee  under  any 
tenure  ulto^eiber  not  to  exceed  5,000  sbeep.  If  the  land  is  outside 
Goyder's  line  of  rainfall,  the  limitation  is  increased  to  a  carrying 
capacity  of  10,000  sheep.  The  Commissiooer,  on  the  rccommendatiou 
of  tbe  Land  Board,  determines  the  area  of  blocks  and  the  price  and 
annual  rent  at  which  each  block  may  be  taken  up  on  lease  with  right 
of  purchase.  Applications  must  be  made  in  writing  to  the  Commis- 
sioner, and  must  cover  a  deposit  equal  to  the  first  half-yearly  ioatal- 
ment  of  tbe  purchase  money  uf  the  land  and  improvements  which  it  is 
desired  to  taJce  up. 

All  applications  for  the  same  land  receii'ed  up  to  and  on  the  date 
named  for  receiving  tbe  same  are  treated  as  simultaneous,  and  are 
decided  by  lot  by  the  chairman  of  the  Board.  Preference  is  given  to 
the  applicant  who  shall  agree  to  take  the  block  on  condition  of  personal 
residence,  involving  continuous  residence  on  the  land  for  nine  months 
in  each  year. 

The  purchaser  covenants  to  purchase  his  block  at  the  price  fixed  by 
the  Land  Board  and  to  pay  the  purchase  money  and  interest  for  land 
and  improvements,  if  any,  at  not  less  than  the  rate  of  2  per  cent,  per 
annum  by  sixty  equal  half-yearly  instalments  paid  in  advance. 
Having  complied  with  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  the  purchaser  has 
the  option  of  completing  the  purchase  of  the  block  at  any  time  after  the 
expiration  of  six  years  on  paying  all  principal  due  and  all  interest  due 
up  to  tbe  time  of  purchase.  The  rent  of  any  renewed  lease  is  fixed  by 
the  Land  Board  by  revaluation  at  least  twelve  months  before  the 
expiration  of  the  original  lease,  and  tbe  renewed  lease  contains  a  right 
of  purchase  exercisable  at  any  time  during  the  terra  of  the  renewed 
lease.  Id  the  determination  of  the  purchase  money  and  rent  for  a 
renewed  lease,  the  value  of  improreraents  effected  is  not  considered  by 
the  Land  Board. 

StU  of  Lands. 
Town  lands,  suburban  lands,  and  any  single  section  of  Crown  land 
which  may  be  surrounded  by  lands  sold  or  contracted  to  be  told,  and 
any  section  or  block  of  land  belonging  to  or  vested  in  the  Crown,  not 
exceeding  100  acree  in  area,  which  may  be  required  for  the  establish- 
ment of  any  industry,  trade,  or  business,  or  any  purpose  approved  by 
the  Governor,  and  any  Crown  land  within  hundreds  which  has  been 
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oSbred  for  perpetual  lease  and  not  taken  up  within  t>vo  years  fro-n  tbn 
date  first  open,  may  be  sold  at  auction  for  cash.  The  upset  price  of 
u;  bod  offered  at  auction  ib  determined  by  the  Commiaaioner,  and  20 
per  ceob  must  be  deposited  at  the  time  of  sale  and  the  balance  within 
<MU  month.  The  purchase  money  in  reapeot  of  these  sales  ie  paid  into  a 
limd  primarily  applicable  to  the  payment  of  such  portion  of  the  public 
liabilities  as  shall  be  specially  charged  thereon. 

Graxing  and  Cullivalion  Leaee*. 
Every  miscellaneous  lease  under  any  of  the  Crown  lAnds  Acte  for 
gndng  and  cultivation  purposes,  or  for  grazing  purposes  only,  is  held  to 
hare  been  lawfully  granted ;  and  ^e  power  of  resumption,  if  required 
fiv  my  purpose  of  public  utility,  is  reserved  to  the  Crown.  Subject  to 
the  i^proval  of  the  Commissioner,  the  leasee  of  any  miscellaneous  lease 
for  grazing  and  cultivation  purposes,  existing  at  30th  October,  1903, 
msy  cultivate  the  whole  of  the  laud  comprised  within  his  lease  without 
Kudering  it  liable  to  forfeiture. 

Letuet/or  Gvano  and  olfitr  DepoiiU. 
Leases,  on  such  terms  and  oonditions  as  the  Qovernor  may  prescribe, 
may  be  granted  to  any  bond  fide  discoverer  of  any  guano  or  other 
nluble  substance  or  deposit,  not  being  a  metal  or  metalliferous  ore, 
or  eoal,  or  petroleum,  or  other  mineral  oil,  but  the  aggregate  area  held 
by  uy  one  person  must  not  exceed  640  aore& 

Exchange  of  Land*. 
Crown  lands  may  be  exchanged  for  any  other  lands,  notwithstanding 
the  existence  of  any  lease  that  may  have  been  issued  ia  connection  with 
the  former.     "Kie  Crown  lands  proposed  to  be  given  in  exchange  may 
be  gnnted  in  fee  simple  or  under  perpetual  lease. 

ViUagt  SeUiemenU. 

Notwithstanding  the  repeal  of  Part  VII  of  the  "Crown  Lands 
Ameodment  Act,  1893,"  and  sections  2  to  11  of  "  The  Yiilage  Settle- 
ments and  Reduction  of  Benta  Amendment  Act,  1S95,"  and  "The 
Village  Settlements  Act,  1901,"  the  constitution  and  registration  of 
tk  Lymp,  I^ap,  Moorook,  Kingston,  Waikere  and  Kameo  Yiilage 
Associations  remain  confirmed,  and  each  of  such  associations  continues 
■  body  corporate,  with  the  right  and  liability  to  sue  and  be  sued,  while 
tbe  "Companies  Act,  1892,"  does  not  apply  to  them. 

Ab  ComimisBiouer  is  directed  to  set  apart  out  of  tbe  reserved  lands 
ndi  land  as  be  shall  consider  fit  for  (a)  horticultural  purposes,  to  be 
turned  borticultond  land  ;  (&)  agricultural  purposes,  to  be  designated 
eammonage  land ;  and  (c)  land  whereon  any  irrigation  works  are 
■ituated.  Horticultural  land  is  to  be  subdivided  into  blocks  of  as 
Desriy  as  practicable  equal  unimproved  value  and  of  about  10  acres  in 
otent^aod  commonage  luids  into  blocks  of  sudi  area  as  ^le  Commissioner 
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may  deem  desirable,  and  the  lands  set  apart  in  each  case  form  fclie 
district  of  the  association.  Upon  subdivision,  separate  valnations  ■!« 
to  be  made  of  tbe  irrigation  works  in  eB?h  district,  the  improvementa 
(if  any)  on  eaoh  t^  the  horticultural  and  commonage  blocks,  and  all 
the  personal  estate  belonging  to  each  tuisociation.  Where  the  CotDiuiB- 
nioner  and  an  association  do  not  forthwith,  after  aubdivisioo,  a^ii'O  aa 
to  the  valuation,  the  amount  thereof  is  determined  by  arbitratioor  and 
no  improvement  is  to  be  valued  at  a  sum  in  excess  of  the  value  thereof 
cunnidered  solely  in  connection  with  its  worth  to  the  association  at  tbe 
time  of  valuation,  and  the  amount  of  such  valuations  in  respect  of  the 
district  of  each  association,  determined  ae  indicated,  is  deemed  to  be 
the  total  indebtedness  of  tbe  association  to  the  Commissioner.  Power 
b  given  to  tbe  Governor  to  determine  the  occupancy  by  any  person  or 
association  of  the  reserved  land  in  a  district  where  the  valuation  is 
agreed  to  or  fijied,  and  the  land  reverts  to  the  Crowa  feee  firam 
encumbrance.  The  Commissioner  may  forthwith  lease  such  of  tbe 
horticultural  blocks  within  an  area  that  has  reverted  to  the  Grown  to 
individual  members  of  the  association  on  perpetual  lease,  or  to  a  peraon 
not  a  member  of  the  association,  and  thereupon  such  peraon  becomes  a 
member  of  the  association.  No  person  can  hold  more  than  two  blocks, 
and  each  lessee  is  to  hold  his  block  for  hia  individual  use  and  enjoyment. 
Commonage  lands  can  only  be  leased  to  and  held  by  the  associatioD 
within  whose  district  the  lands  are  situated  sjid  on  perpetual  leaMt 
Hie  annual, rent  in  respect  of  any  lease,  whether  of  horticaltnral  blocb 
or  commonage  lands,  is  tised  by  the  Land  Board,  and  commences  at  a 
date  appoint«d  by  the  Commissioner  The  value  of  improvements  on 
each  horticulture  block  and  ioterest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  4J  per  c«nt. 
per  annum  is  a  first  charge  upon  the  block,  repayable  by  forty-two 
annual  instalments,  l^e  value  of  irrigation  works  and  of  improveDieatB 
on  commonage  lands  and  interest  at  the  rate  of  4J  per  cent,  peranamn 
is  a  charge  upon  the  property  of  the  association,  repayable  in  forty- 
two  annual  instalments,  and  in  the  event  of  an  association  de&ulting 
tbe  members  are  liable  for  their  proportion  of  the  unpaid  balaooe.  Subject 
to  appeal,  power  is  vested  in  tbe  CommiMiouer  to  expel  fram  an 
association  uiy  member ;  to  control  and  direct  the  expenditure  of  any 
moneys  by  associations ;  to  odl  upon  a  trustee  to  resign  wbm  tlK 
welfare  of  an  association  rsquiree  such  action ;  to  require  an  assorintion 
to  increase  the  number  of  its  member* ;  to  make,  amend,  aad  nnsal 
rales  for  the  management  of  associations,  for  the  tegulatioo, 
maintenance,  and  control  of  irrigation  works,  for  the  safely  of 
water  for  irrigation  and  otbw  purposes,  and  for  Ihe  payment  of  all 
expenaee  incidwital  thereto.  No  further  advances  or  allowanoee  are  to 
be  made  to  any  of  the  aMociations.  The  commonage  lands  leased  to 
eaoh  association  are  under  ^e  control  of  tbe  association,  subjeot  to  tbe 
direction  oi  the  Conuniisioner,  and  are  to  be  wm^ed  tar  the  cwninon 
good  and  benefit  of  the  members  npon  tbe  principles  of  oooperatioo  and 
eqnit^le  divinon.      Eaoh  member  ci  an  (  •     >   . 
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oontribnte  such  Ittbour,  or  such  sum  ia  oash  considered  equivalent  to 
<aeh  lAbour,  aa  tbe  Commissioner  shall  require  towards  the  maintenance 
and  working  of  the  irrigatioD  worka  and  the  care  and  cultivation  of  tbe 
commonage  lands  of  tbe  association.  Tbe  association  is  required  to 
pfepue.  oaoe  in  every  year,  an  account  of  the  working  of  the  commonage 
taod,  showing  all  expen<litnre  and  income  In  coaaection  therewith, 
iaclnding  the  amount  of  the  assessed  value  of  ttie  member'u  labour ;  and 
•fler  making  provisitflk  for  rent,  working  expenses,  depreciation,  renewal 
of  pl&at,  tools,  live  stock,  &c.,  the  aurplua  (if  any),  after  deducting 
23  per  cent,  therefrom  for  a  siukiog  fund  for  renewnl  of  plant,  may  be 
dinded  among  tbe  then  members  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their 
reflective  creditH  in  the  books  of  the  association  for  earmngs. 

During  the  year  lti94,  village  settlements  were  eittablished  at  Oillen, 
Holder,  Kingston,  Lyrup,  Moorook,  Mount  Bemarkable,  Murtho, 
Naogkita,  New  Era,  New  Retiiilence,  Fyap,  Romeo,  and  Waikere  ;  but 
wvea  of  theae  were  abandoned  at  various  periods  between  1896  and 
1903,  and  only  Kingston,  Lyrup,  Moorook,  Fyap,  Rameo,  and  Waikere 
nmain  in  existence  at  tbe  present  date.  Tbe  settlers  on  settlements 
at  present  in  operation  number  61,  and  the  total  population  390.  Since 
the  establishment  of  this  principle  of  settlement  a  sum  of  £102,116  has 
been  advaaoed  by  way  of  loan  to  settlem,  while  the  value  of  improvements 
effected  is  X41,869. 

Homettfod  Block*. 

llie  Commissioner  may  cause  any  Crown  lands  or  lands  reserved  for 
thr  use  of  tbe  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  state,  other  than  those  at 
Point  UcLeay  and  Point  Fearce,  to  be  surveyed  and  offered  as  homestead 
Uocks  OD  perpetual  lease,  or  lease  with  a  right  of  purchase,  and  may, 
object  to  the  approval  of  Parliament,  purohoEe^  exchange,  or  otherwise 
•eqoive  land  suitable  for  homestead  blocks,  and  lease  it  in  a  similar 
nanuer.  Homestead  blocks  may  be  held  in  any  area,  provided  the 
■nimproved  value  of  the  fee-simple  of  the  area  does  not  exceed  £100. 
Ike  leasee  01-  parohaser  must  personally  reside  on  the  land  for  nine 
nUBtbs  in  every  year  of  tbe  term.  On  ^le  application  oE  tbe  loiawi, 
tie  Commtsaioaer  may  endorse  the  lease  or  agreement  with  tbe 
wonla  "Protected  homestead  block,"  and  sach  endorsement  haa  the 
bAjuI  that  no  subsequent  encumbrance  by  the  blockholder  of  tJte  land 
or  his  interest  therein  haa  any  validity  ;  that  the  land  is  not  liable  to 
be  wised  or  taken  in  execution  for  debt  under  the  process  of  any  court ; 
<"  b>  vest  in  the  trustee  of  his  estate  in  the  event  of  tbe  owner's 
■Mriven^. 

Tbe  Northrrk  Tbrkitort. 

Ik  Nor^iem  Territory  d  South  Australia  includes  the  whole  of  the 
badsailuated  to  the  north  of  the  26th  dep«e  of  south  latitude,  bounded 
hf  Queensland  on  the  east.  Western  Australia  on  the  west,  and  the 
Omu  on  tbe  nmth.  This  portion  of  tbe  Continent  ia  nndw  the 
sdoiiuiBtration  of  a  Resident,  appointed  by  the  Government  of  South 
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Australia;  and  the  ali«aation  and  occupation  of  lands  within  Um 
Territoiy  are  conducted  under  regulations  enacted  b;  the  South 
Australian  Legialatare,  in  accordance  with  the  Notthem  Territoiy 
Crown  Lands  (>>nKi1idation  Act  of  1883. 

It  is  provided  that  .  lands  may  bo  purchased  for  cash,  witbont 
conditions,  in  blocks  not  exceeding  1,280  acres,  for  1'2&,  6d.  per  acre. 
They  may  also  be  bought  under  the  deferred  payment  system  to  the 
same  maximum  area,  and  at  the  same  price,  payable  in  ten  jemn, 
together  with  an  annual  runt  of  6d.  per  acre. 

Leases  for  pastoral  occupation  may  be  issued  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
twenty-five  yeara,  for  blocks  up  to  400  square  miles,  the  annual  rent*! 
for  the  first  seven  years  being  6d.  per  square  mile,  while  Sa  6d.  per 
square  mite  is  charged  during  the  remainder  of  the  term. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  tropical  produce,  such  as  rioe, 
Bugar,  cofiee,  tea,  indigo,  cotton,  tobacco,  etc,  spedat  provisions  hare 
been  enacted.  Blocks  of  320  acres  to  1,280  acres  may  bo  let  for 
such  purposes  at  the  rate  of  6d.  per  acre  per  annum.  If,  on  the  expira- 
tion of  five  years,  the  1e8see  can  prove  that  he  had  cultivated  one-fifth 
of  bis  area  by  the  end  of  the  second  year,  and  one-half  by  the  end  of 
the  fifth  year,  he  is  relieved  from  all  further  (layment  of  rent,  and  the 
amount  already  so  paid  is  credited  to  him  towards  the  pun^iase  of  the 
land  in  fee. 

Western  Australia. 
The  first  regulations  referring  tA  land  settlement  in  Western  Aus- 
tralia were  issued  by  the  Colonial  Office  in  1839,  at  the  time  when 
Captain  James  Stirling  was  appointed  Ci%'il  Superintendent  of  the 
Swan  River  settlement.  The  first  special  grants  were  made  in  favour 
of  Captain  Stirling  himself  for  an  area  of  100,000  acres  near  OeograjAe 
Bay  ;  and  of  Mr.  Thomas  Feel,  for  350,000  acres  on  the  southern  bank  of 
the  Swan  River  and  across  the  Channing  to  Cockbnm  Bay — Mr.  Feci 
oovenaoting  to  introduce  at  his  own  coat  400  immigrants  into  th<t 
state  by  a  certain  date.  Persons  proceeding  to  the  setuement  at  their 
own  cost,  in  parties  in  which  the  numbers  were  in  the  proportion  of  five 
females  to  every  six  male  settlers,  received  grants  in  pro^xtrtion  to  the 
amount  of  capital  introduced,  at  the  rate  of  40  acres  for  ever;  sum  of 
£3.  Capitalists  were  granted  land  at  the  rate  of  200  acres  for  every 
labouring  settler  introduced  at  their  expense,  but  the  grants  were 
subject  to  cancellation  if  the  land  was  not  brought  into  cultivation  or 
reclaimed  within  twenty-one  years.  These  regulations  were  amended  by 
others  of  a  simitar  nature,  issued  on  the  30th  July,  1630.  In  1833, 
however,  the  mode  of  disposing  of  Crown  lands  by  sale  came  into  force, 
the  regulations  issued  in  that  year  assimilating  the  system  of  settlement 
to  that  in  force  in  the  colonies  of  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen'a 
lAod.  Other  alterations  wpre  made  from  time  to  time,  until  in  October, 
189S,  an  Act  amending  and  consolidating  the  laws  relating  to  the  sale, 
occupation,  and  management  of  Crown  lauds  received  assent. 
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For  the  pnrpoaea  of  adtniaistration,  the  state  is  divided  into  six 
(tivisiona,  namely,  the  Soutb-west  division,  the  Western  divihion,  the 
Korth-west  division,  the  Ximberley  diTiHioD,  the  Eucia  dirision,  and 
the  Eaatem  division.  Land  may  be  acquired  in  the  following  manner: — 
{1)  By  atiction  of  town  and  suburban  lands  in  all  divisions,  at  an  upset 
price  to  be  determined  by  the  Governor  ;  (3)  by  conditional  purchase — 
(•)  by  deferred  payments  with  residence  within  agricultural  areas  in  all 
divisions ;  (6)  by  deferred  payments  with  residence  on  any  land  other 
than  agricnltural  in  the  south-west  division  ;  (c)  by  deferred  payments 
Tith  residence  on  any  land  within  40  miles  of  a  railway  within  the 
taatem  and  Encla  divisions,  at  a  price  of  not  less  than  10s.  per  acre, 
psyaUe  in  twenty  yearly  instalments,  and  in  areas  not  exceeding  1,000 
acres  nor  less  than  100  acres  ;  (d)  by  deferred  payments  without  resi- 
daice  within  an  agricultorat  area,  also  over  any  other  land  within  the 
■Dotb-west  division,  or  within  40  miles  of  a  railway  within  the  eastern 
and  Eucla  divisions,  which  may  from  time  to  time  be  declared  open  to 
■dection  ;  («)  hy  direct  payment  without  residence  within  agricultural 
areas  of  not  less  than  100  acres  nor  more  than  1,000  acres,  at  a  price 
of  not  leas  than  IDs.  per  acre,  10  per  cent,  of  which  is  to  be  paid  on 
^>^ica1ioD  and  the  balance  within  twelve  months  of  date  of  the  com- 
maioement  of  the  license,  by  four  equal  quarterly  instalments  ;  (/)  by 
direct  payment  without  residence,  for  gardens,  in  all  divisions,  of  areas 
of  not  lees  than  5  nor  more  than  50  acres,  at  not  less  than  30s.  per 
■ere;  (g)  poison  lands;  (h)  worbing-men's  blocks;  (i)  free  home- 
stead £«riiiB  ;  (J)  of  grazing  lands,  second  and  third  class  lands. 

Auction  Landi. 
Town  and  suburban  lands  in  all  divisions  may  be  sold  by  public 
uctton,  at  an  upset  price  to  be  determined  by  the  Govemor-in~CounciL 
Any  person  may  apply  to  the  Commissioner  to  put  up  for  sale  by  auction 
any  town  or  snbttrban  lands  already  surveyed,  on  depositing  10  per  cent, 
of  the  npset  price,  which  is  returned  if  such  person  does  not  become  the 
psrchaaer.  Should  the  purchaser  not  be  the  applicant,  he  must  pay 
10  per  cent,  on  the  fall  of  the  hammer,  and  the  balance  of  the  purchase 
Honey,  in  the  case  of  town  lots,  by  two  equal  instalments  at  the  end  of 
three  and  six  months ;  in  the  case  of  suburban  lots,  by  four  equal 
■parterly  instalments,  subject  to  alteration  by  regulation,  the  Crown 
grant  and  registration  fees  being  payable  with  tlie  last  instalment. 
All  Eubarban  land  is  sold  subject  to  the  condition  that  each  lot  shall, 
vithin  two  years  from  the  date  of  sale,  be  enclosed  with  a  fence  of  a 
Inscribed  deacription. 

Conditional  Furcha»e. 

In  all  the  divisions,  agricoltund  areas  of  not  less  than  2,000  acres 

ve  set  apart  hy  the  Oovemor-in- Council.      The  maximum  quantity  of 

land  which   may  be  held  by  any  one  person  is  1,000  acres,  and  the 

miniiDtim   100  acres.      Th.'^  price  is  fixed  at  10s.  an  acre,  jmyable  in 
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twenty  yearly  inBtalments  of  6(1.  an  acre,  or  nooner,  in  the  oocapior's 
option.  Upon  the  approval  of  an  application,  a  lease  ia  granted  for 
twenty  years.  Within  six  months  the  lessee  must  take  ap  hie  retfidenor 
on  some  portion  of  the  land ;  and  make  it  h»  usual  houM  withost 
any  other  habitaal  residence,  during,  at  least,  tan  months  in  each  jemr 
for  the  first  fire  years.  The  lessee  rautit  within  two  years  from  thf> 
date  of  the  commencement  of  his  lease  fence  nt  least  one-tenth  of  tbe 
area,  and  within  five  years  enclose  the  whole  of  the  land,  eukI  mvst, 
within  ten  years,  expend  upon  the  land,  npon  prescribed  improvementa, 
in  addition  to  the  exterior  fencing,  an  amount  equal  to  the  full  pnrcbaae 
motley.  After  the  lease  has  expired,  provided  that  the  fence  is  in  gOKtA 
order,  that  the  improvements  have  been  maintained,  and  that  the  fall 
purchase  money  has  been  paid,  a  Crown  grant  is  ^ven. 

Land  may  be  purchased  ontside  agricultural  areaa  in  the  sonth-weat 
division,  also  within  40  miles  of  a  railway  within  the  eastern  and  Endn 
divisions,  by  free  selection  on  deferred  payments  with  residence  and 
otherwise  subject  to  all  the  conditions  required  within  agricultural  areas 
as  previously  stated. 

tjnder  the  fourth  mode  of  purchase,  the  applicant  is  subject  to  all  the 
conditions,  except  that  of  residence,  imposed  under  the  first  mode,  but  Im> 
has  to  expend  twice  the  amount  on  improvemunts  in  lien  of  residencA. 

By  the  fifth  mode,  land  of  a  minimum  extent  of  100  acres  and  a 
maximum  of  1,000  acres,  within  an  agricultural  area,  and  not  more  than 
5,000  acres  outside  an  ngricultnral  area,  may  be  applied  for  at  a  price 
(not  less  than  10s.  per  acre)  fixed  by  the  Govemor-in-Cooncil.  Within 
tliree  years  the  land  must  be  enclosed,  and  within  seven  years  a  mim 
equal  to  58.  per  acre  must  be  spent  on  improvements,  in  addition  to  the 
exterior  fencing. 

For  garden  purposes,  small  areas  of  not  less  than  5  acres  nor  man 
than  CO  acres  (except  in  special  cases)  may  be  purchased  within  all 
divisions  at  20s.  per  acre  on  condition  that  within  three  years  the 
land  shall  be  fenced  in.  and  one-tenth  of  the  area  planted  with  vnMM 
or  fruit-trees  or  vegetables. 

Lands  infested  with  poisonous  indigenous  plants,  so  that  sheep  or 
cattle  cannot  be  depastured  thereon,  are  available  for  conditional  psr- 
cbase,  in  areas  of  not  more  than  10,000  acres  nor  len  thin  3,000  acrsH, 
at  a  price  not  less  than  Is.  per  acre,  payable  half-yearly,  at  the  rat«  of 
one-thirtieth  of  the  total  purchase  money  per  annum.  Upon  approrm) 
(rf  the  application,  a  lease  for  thirty  years  is  granted,  subject  to  the  can- 
ditionB  that  ^e  lessee  shall,  within  two  yenrs,  fence  one-tenth,  and 
within  five  years  enclose  the  whole  area,  with  a  fence  of  the  prescribed 
description,  and,  during  the  term  of  his  lease,  eradicate  the  whole  of 
Uie  poisonous  indi^nous  plants.  At  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  or  at 
any  time  during  the  currency  of  the  same,  provided  all  the  conditions 
have  been  complied  with,  the  fencing  properly  maintained,  and  the  fvll 
balance  of  the  purchase  money  and  fees  paid,  and  provided  that  the  laad 
hu  been  rendered  safe  for  depasturing  cattle  and  sheep  at  all  « 
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ttnd  fau  cMQtinued  so  for  a  term  of  two  yearn,  &  Crown  grant  of  the  land 
inuMUt.  A  pastoral  leasee  haa  the  first  right  to  select  land  within  bia 
liaae  nnder  Uieae  terma. 

Every  person  who  does  iLot  own  land  within  the  state  in  freehold, 
or  under  special  occupation,  or  conditional  purchase,  or  a  homestead 
brm,  who  in  lixe  head  of  a  family,  or  a  male  who  has  attained  the  age 
4^  18  yeMifi,  is  entitlod  to  obtain  a  lease  of  lands  set  apart  for  working- 
nan'*  blocks.  The  maximum  area  that  may  be  selected  by  one  person 
it,  if  within  a  gold-field,  ^  an  acre,  or  6  acres  elsewhere.  The  prioe  of 
1^  iand  ia  not  less  thaji  £1  per  acre,  payable  half-yearly,  at  the  rate  of 
eoe-tenth  of  the  total  purch&se  money  per  aoDum.  The  application  is 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of  half  a  year'^  rent,  and,  on  approval, 
a  ieaae  iar  ten  years  lasnea.  Within  three  months  from  the  date  of  the 
Itmte,  the  lessee  must  take  personal  possession  aud  reside  upon  it  during 
M  least  nine  months  in  each  of  the  first  five  years  of  the  lease ;  possession 
and  residence  may,  however,  be  performed  by  the  leasee's  wife  or  a 
member  of  his  family.  Within  ^ree  yean  the  laud  must  be  fenced 
and  within  five  years  an  amount  equal  to  double  the  full  purchase 
money,  in  addition  to  his  bonse  and  exterior  fencing,  must  be  expended 
OB  the  laod  in  prescribed  iniprovementa.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
lease,  or  at  any  time  after  five  years  from  commencement  of  lease,  pro- 
vided ^1  the  conditions  have  been  complied  with,  and  the  fencing  and 
impcovemeuts  maintained,  and  the  full  purchase  money  and  fees  paid,  a 
Crovn  grant  issues. 

Any  person  who  does  not  already  own  more  than  100  acres  of  land 
within  the  state,  in  freehold  or  conditional  purchase,  and  being  the 
head  of  a  family,  or  a  male  who  has  attained  the  age  of  18  years,  may 
apply  for  a  free  homestead  farm  of  not  more  than  160  acres,  from  lands 
declared  o])en  for  such  selection  within  the  south-west  division,  and 
vithin  40  miles  of  a  railway  in  the  eastern  or  Eucia  division,  not  being 
within  a  gold-field.  The  application  is  to  be  accompanied  by  a  statutory 
declaration  and  a  fee  of  £1,  and,  upon  approval,  an  occupation  certificate 
aathorising  the  appbcant  to  enter  upon  and  take  [Kissession  of  the  land 
ior  the  term  of  seveu  years  is  issued.  Within  six  months  from  the  date 
U  the  occupation  oeitifioate,  the  selector  must  take  personal  possession 
of  the  land,  and  reside  upon  it  for  at  least  six  months  in  each  year  for 
the  first  five  years  of  tlie  term.  Within  two  years  from  the  date  of 
the  certificate,  a  habitable  boose  must  be  erected  of  not  less  than  £&0 
in  value,  or  the  selector  must  expend  £30  in  clearing,  or  clearing  and 
ot^ing,  or  prepare  and  plant  2  acres  of  orchard  and  vineyard.  Within 
Gve years,  one-fourth  of  the  land  must  be  fenced  and  one-eighth  cleared 
■nd  cropped.  Within  seven  years,  the  whole  must  be  enclosed,  and  at 
kMt  one-fourth  cleared  and  cropped.  At  the  expiration  of  seven  years, 
provided  the  conditions  Lave  been  complied  with,  a  Crown  grant  i^uea 
oe  payn>ent  <^  the  usual  fees. 

Leases  for  thirty  years  of  necond  and  third  class  lands  are  granted, 
called  gruing  leases,  but  which  are  really  another  form  of  couditiooal 
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purchase.  The  niajiiinnm  area  allowed  to  be  taken  np  is  3,000  acres  of 
second-cUna,  and  5,000  aores  of  third-claw,  land,  and  the  minimum  is 
both  caseB  is  1,000  acres ;  and  if  one  person  selects  two  leaaes  in  diflerent 
classes,  the  total  quantity  must  not  exceed  4,000  acres.  The  price  of 
second  doss  land  is  not  less  than  6a.  3d.  per  acre,  and  of  third  class  Isnci 
38.  9d.  per  acre,  psyabtu  half-yearly  kt  the  rate  of  2Jd.  and  IJd.  per 
acre  respectively.  The  lessee  is  required  to  pay  one-half  the  cost  of 
survey  in  ten  half-yearly  instalments.  Within  *ix  months  from  the  dste 
of  the  commencement  of  the  lease,  the  lessee  must  take  possession  of  the 
land  and  reside  upon  it  during  at  least  six  months  of  the  first  ye*r,  and 
nine  months  in  each  j'ear  of  the  next  four  years.  Residence  may,  how- 
ever, be  complied  with  by  the  lessee's  agent  or  servant.  Within  two 
years  from  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  lease,  the  leasee  ts 
required  to  fence  at  least  one-tenth  of  the  area  contained  therein,  and 
within  five  years  to  fence  the  whole  of  the  land,  and  within  fifteen  yesni 
to  expend  upon  the  land  in  prescribed  improvements  an  amount  equal 
to  the  full  purchase  money  in  addition  to  the  exterior  fencing. 

Paatoral  Lands. 
Pastoral  lands  are  granted  on  lease,  which  gives  no  right  to  the 
soil  or  to  the  timber,  except  for  fencing  and  other  improvements  on  the 
land  leased,  and  the  lands  may  be  reserved,  sold,  or  otherwise  disposed 
of  by  the  Crown  during  the  term.  The  following  are  the  temiM  of 
pastoral  leases  in  the  several  divisions ;  all  leases  expire  on  the  31st 
December,  1928,  and  the  rental  named  ia  for  every  1,000  acres: — 
South-west  division. — In  blocks  of  not  less  than  3,000  acres,  at  208.  per 
annum  for  each  1,000  acres  or  part  of  1,000  acres;  if,  however,  the 
land  is  in  that  part  of  the  division  situated  eastward  of  a  line  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Fitzgerald  River  in  the  direction  of  Mount  Stirling,  the 
rental  is  lOs.  per  annum  for  each  1,000  acres  or  part  thereof.  Western 
and  north-west  division.,— In  bloclEs  of  not  less  than  20,000  acres,  at 
10s.  per  annum  for  each  1,000  acrea  or  part  thereof.  Eucla  division. — 
In  blocks  of  not  less  than  20,000  acres,  at  5s.  per  annum  for  each 
1,000  acres  or  part  thereof.  Eastern  division. — In  blocks  of  not  less 
than  20,000  acres,  at  the  following  renUl :— For  each  1,000  acres  or 
part  thereof,  2s.  6d.  far  each  of  tlie  tirst  seven  ypars,  and  5s.  for  each  of 
the  remaining  years  of  the  lease.  Kiniberley  division. — In  blocks  of 
not  less  than  50,000  acres  when  on  a  frontage,  nor  less  than  20,000 
acres  when  no  part  of  the  boundary  is  on  a  frontage,  at  a  rental  of  10s. 
per  annum  for  each  1,000  acres  or  part  thereof.  Any  lessee  in  the 
Eimberley  Division,  or  in  that  part  ot  the  south-west  division  situated 
to  the  eastward  of  a  line  from  the  mouth  of  the  Fitzgerald  Rivtr  in 
the  direction  o(  Mount  Stirling  may  obtain  a  reduction  of  onshslf  the 
rent  due  for  the  remaining  years  of  his  lease,  who  at  any  time  during 
its  term  shall  have  in  his  possession  within  the  division  ten  head  of 
sheep  or  one  head  of  large  stock  for  each  1,000  acres  leased.  Except 
in   the  south-wes'.ern  division,   a  penalty  of  double  rental  fiM^  tiw> 
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t^nunmg  portioa  o£  the  lease  Ib  impoeed  should  the  leesee  within  seven 
TOVs  have  Ealled  to  comply  with  the  stocking  clause. 

Any  Crown  land  within  a  gold-field  or  mining  district,  not  required 
to  be  re4erved  for  any  public  purpose,  may  be  leased  for  pastoral  pur- 
poses in  blocks  of  not  less  than  2,000  acres  at  a  rental  of  10s.  per  1,000 
acres.  In  the  event  of  the  land,  or  any  portion  of  ii,  being  taken  (or  an 
■gricoltural  area,  the  lessee  is  only  entitled  to  three  months  notice. 

Mxner^  HorMBtead  Letutt. 
Any  miner  resident  on  a  gold-field,  being  not  lesx  than  18  yeaia 
of  sge,  may  apply  for  a  miner's  homestead  lease  of  any  Crown  lands 
within  the  limits  of  a  gold-field  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  The  area 
which  may  be  taken  up  is  as  follows  : — Within  2  miles  of  the  nearest 
botmdaiy  of  any  town  site  or  suburban  area,  20  a«res ;  and  beyond 
2  milfs  from  such  boundary,  500  acres ;  the  aggregate  area  applied 
for  by  any  one  person  within  the  same  gold-tield  ahall  in  no  c:ise  exceed 
-500  acres.  Upon  the  approval  and  notification  of  the  lease  in  the 
Government  GaxnUe,  the  applicant  is  entitled  to  enter  ujion  and  occupy 
the  land  ;  but  if  at  the  expiration  of  six  months  he  lias  not  used  or 
occupied  the  land,  either  by  himself  residing  upon  it,  or  by  enclosing 
one-tenth  part  of  it  with  a  substantial  fence,  or  by  substantial  improve- 
ments upon  the  land,  or  by  carrying  on  some  manufacture  upon  or  in 
connection  with  the  land,  he  is  deemed  to  have  abandoned  it.  The  lessee 
ii  required,  within  three  years  from  the  date  of  survey  of  the  land,  to 
Uaee  the  whole  of  it  with  a  substantial  fence,  not  bemg  a  bush  fence, 
sufficient  to  resist  the  trespass  of  great  slock  ;  and  within  five  years 
from  the  said  date  to  expend  upon  the  land  in  pre»icribed  improvements 
an  amount  equal  to  10s.  per  acre.  If  the  urea  docs  not  exceed  20  acres, 
the  annual  rent  is  at  the  rate  of  2s.  for  every  acre  or  part  of  an  acre ;  if 
the  area  exceeds  20  acres,  the  annual  rent  is  at  the  rate  of  6d.  per  acre 
cr  part  of  an  acre,  payable  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  lease, 
and  thereafter  an  annual  rent  of  la.  The  minimum  annual  rent  for  the 
fiiBt  twenty  years  to  be  reserved  by  any  lease  shall  not  be  lesslhan  IDs. 

Tasuakia. 

In  the  earlier  period  of  the  occupation  of  Tasmania,  from  1804  to 
1633,  the  island  was  administered  as  a  part  of  New  South  Wales,  and 
its  settlement  was  subject  to  the  regulations  afiecting  the  disposal  of  the 
Crown  domain  in  that  colony.  After  its  constitution  under  a  separate 
administration,  the  regulations  issued  from  the  Colonial  Office  for  the 
settlement  of  the  Crown  lands  in  the  mother  colony  weie  made  applicable 
alio  to  Tasmania.  New  measures  were  introduced  after  self-government 
had  been  granted  \a  the  province,  but  they  became  so  complicated  and 
enmbersome  that  in  1890  the  necessity  was  felt  of  passing  an  Act  con- 
irffidating  into  one  comprehensive  and  general  measure  the  twelve  Acts 
then  in  force.    Amendments  of  the  1890  Act  have,  however,  been  made 
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in  1899  aod  1900,  nnd  the  variona  Bl«tatefi  were  farther  amended  uid 
consolidated  b;  tlie  Crown  I^ndB  Act,  1903,  which  came  into  opermtaan 
on  the  1st  January,  1904. 

The  business  of  the  Lands  and  Survey  Departments  is  now  tnnaacted 
bj  virtue  of  the  Crown  Lands  Act  cf  1903,  under  which,  for  tbe 
conTenience  of  survey  operations,  the  island  is  divided  into  fifteen 
districts.  I^nds  of  the  Crown  are  divided  into  two  clasees— town  lands 
and  rural  lands,  the  latter  being  further  subdivided  into  first-claas 
agricultural  lands,  second-class  and  third-class  lands.  I^nds  which 
are  known  to  be  auriferous,  or  to  contain  other  minerals,  and  aacli 
lands  as  may  be  necessary  for  tbe  preservation  and  growth  of  timbers, 
are  dealt  with  under  separate  sections  ;  and  the  Qovemor-in-Council  ib 
empowered  to  reserve  such  lands  as  he  may  tJiinlc  fit  for  a  variety  of 
public  purposes. 

Land  may  be  acquired  in  the  following  manner : — (1)  By  selectioa  of 
first-lass  agricultural  rural  lands  of  not  less  than  15  nor  more  than 
200  acres,  at  an  upset  price  of  £1  per  acre,  with  one-third  added  for 
credit ;  (2)  by  selection  of  second-class  rural  lands  of  not  less  than  30 
nor  more  than  500  acres  at  an  upset  price  of  10s,  j)er  acre  ;  by  selection 
of  third-cla£s  rural  lands  of  not  less  than  60  nor  more  than  1,000  acres 
at  an  upset  price  of  5a  per  acre  ;  by  selection  of  lands  within  mining 
areas — if  situated  within  1  mile  of  a  town  reserve,  of  an  area  of  not 
less  than  1  nor  more  than  10  acres  ;  and  if  at  a  greater  dbtnnce  than 
I  mile,  of  not  less  than  10  nor  more  than  100  acres — the  upset  price  of 
fint^lass  lands  being  not  less  than  £1  per  acre,  payable  in  fourteen 
years,  and  that  for  second-class  lands  not  less  than  10s.  per  acre,  payable 
in  ten  years ;  (3)  by  auction^(a)  of  town  lands  at  the  upset  price 
notified  in  the  Gazftte,  (b)  of  first-class  ^^ricultiiral  land  at  an  npaet 
price  of  £1  per  acrB  in  lota  not  exceeding  200  acres,  (c)  of  second-<dBsa 
lands  at  an  upset  piice  of  10s.  per  acre  in  lots  of  not  less  than  30  nor 
more  than  600  acres,  {d)  of  third-class  rural  land  at  an  upset  price  of 
not  leas  than  Ss.  per  acre,  in  lota  of  not  less  than  60  acres  nor  more 
than  1,000  acres ;  (!)  as  settlement  areas  by  any  persons,  styled  "  tbe 
purchasing  body,"  in  areas  not  exceeding  1,000  acres. 

In  the  rural  division  any  person  of  the  ^s  of  18  years  may  select  by 
private  contract  at  tlie  price  and  upon  the  terms  set  forth  hereunder  : — 
Ona  lot  of  rural  lands  not  eioeeding  200  acraa  nor  less  than  IS  bctcs.  £■.<). 

100«cre»«t20« 100    0    0 

Add  i  tor  credit  83    6    8 

Payable  as  follow* :-  £  ■.  d.              133    6    » 

Cuh  at  time  of  purohM*    3  6  8 

Firttyear 6  0  0 

Seconclyear   BOO 

Third  year 10  0  0 

And  for  every  on«  of  the  eleven  ancMMiva  yean 
to  tlie  fourteenth  year  inotasive  at  tbe  rate 

ot  £10  per  annum 110  0  0 
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The  wiie  propurtions  iire  allowed  for  any  greater  or  imaUer  area  than 
!00  Rcrea;  but  credit  is  not  given  for  any  snm  lesB  than  X16.  Additional 
selections  may  be  taken  up,  provided  the  total  area  held  by  one  selector 
does  not  cxcwd  200  acres.     Seleotioa  by  agent  ia  not  allowed. 

Sales  of  Land  on  Credit. 
Any  person  of  the  full  age  of  18  years,  who  has  not  purchased  under 
the  Crown  Lands  Acts,  may  select  and  purchase  one  lot  of  first-claas 
»lriculcural  land  of  not  more  than  200  acres  nor  less  than  15  acres. 
The  purchase  money,  which  is  calculated  on  the  upset  price  of  ^1  per 
acre,  together  with  the  survey  fee,  and  with  one-third  of  tbe  whole 
idded  for  credit,  is  payable  in  fourteen  annual  instalments.  A  con- 
dition of  purchase  is  that  the  selector  Rhall  expend  a  Bum  equal  to 
£1  per  acre  in  effecting  substantial  improvements  (other  than  buildings)- 
im  tbe  land  within  a.  period  of  eight  years,  and  reside  habitually 
tlwreon  for  the  term  of  at  least  five  years,  before  a  grant  deed  is 
isnied.  Thfi  condition  of  rssidence  may  be  canied  out  by  KOuie  member 
«f  the  selector's  family,  or  by  aoine  one  employed  by  bini  on  hia  behalf. 
Where  a  purchaser  is  unable  to  pay  the  instalments  as  they  become 
due,  they  may  be  deferred  for  any  period  up  to  five  years  on  pay- 
Mnt  of  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent.,  if  all  otiier  conditions 
biTe  been  fulfilled  ;  and  the  selector  may  take  possession  of  his  land 
13  loon  as  his  application  has  been  approved  by  the  Commissioner  and" 
•ke  anrvey  fee  paid. 

The  conditions  in  conneotion  with  the  credit  system  are  as  follow ; — 
Tie  purchaser  must  commence  to  make  im|)rovementB  on  the  expiration 
of  one  year  from  the  date  of  contract,  and  during  eight  consecutive  years 
out  expend  not  less  than  2!i.  6d.  per  acre  per  annum,  under  penalty  o£ 
Infeitnre.  Any  surplus  over  2s.  &d.  per  acre  spent  in  any  year  may  be 
Mt  iigainBt  a  deficiency  in  another  year,  so  that  .£1  per  acre  sli&ll  be 
^t  in  the  course  of  the  eight  years.  In  the  event  of  improvements 
to  the  full  amount  being  made  before  tbe  expiration  of  the  eight  years, 
tb  purchaaer  may  pay  off  any  balance  due,  discount  being  allowed. 
n^ent  of  instalments  may  in  certain  cases  be  postponed,  but  under 
nch  circumstances  interest  must  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per 
Unnm.  In  certain  cases  the  time  for  making  the  improvements  may 
iMotended  for  two  years.  Should  on  instalment  not  be  paid  within 
utf  days  after  becoming  due,  the  land  may  bo  put  up  to  auction,  tbe 
^>£ulter  having  the  privilege  of  redeeming  his  land  up  to  the  time  of 
Mi»by  payment  of  the  amount  due,  with  interest  and  costs.  If  land 
kU  at  auction  by  reason  of  default  should  realise  more  than  tbe  upset 
I'M,  the  excess  is  handed  to  the  defaulter.  Land  purchased  on  credit 
n  not  alienable  until  paid  for,  but  traneferB  are  allowed.  For  five  years 
■fter  alienation  land  is  liable  to  be  resumed  for  mining  purposes,  com- 
pnuuion  being  paid  to  the  occupier.  All  grant^eeds  contain  a 
va  hj  the  Crown  of  the  right  to  mine  iar  minerals. 
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Seoond-class  landfl  may  be  sold  by  &aotion  at  Lhe  upset  pricse  of 
lOs.  per  acre  in  lota  of  30  to  500  acres,  the  latter  being  Cio  mazimnm 
qoantity  irhich  any  one  purchaser  can  hold  under  the  Act  on  credit. 
One-haU  of  the  purdiase  money  is  to  be  expended  in  m&king  roads. 

The  land  most  be  occupied  by  the  purchaser,  or  somn  membrr  of  his 
family,  or  by  someone  employed  by  him  on  his  behalf,  by  babitoally 
rending  thereon  for  a  period  of  nt  least  five  years  before  the  grant  is 
issued.  Improvements,  other  than  buildings,  to  the  value  of  5s.  per  ftcre 
are  to  be  effected  by  the  purchaser,  beginning  at  the  eipiration  of  one  ye»r 
from  the  date  of  contract,  and  to  be  continued  for  the  next  five  years  at 
the  rate  of  Is.  per  acre  per  annum,  the  deed  of  grant  issuing  only  when 
the  amount  of  5s.  per  acre  has  been  expended.  Non-falfilment  of  the 
conditions  entails  forfeiture.  Where  the  purchaser  has  fulfilled  the 
conditions,  but  is  unable  to  complete  the  purchase  of  the  whole,  a  grant 
may  iasue  for  so  much  as  has  been  paid  for  upon  the  cost  of  survey 
being  de^yed.  On  approval  of  the  application  by  the  Commisaton«r, 
.and  payment  of  the  survey  fee,  the  selector  may  at  once  enter  into 


Third-class  lands  may  be  sold  by  auction  at  an  upset  price  of  not 
jess  than  5s.  per  acre,  and  in  lots  of  not  loss  than  60  acres 
■nor  more  than  1,000  acres.  The  land  must  be  occupied  by  the 
purchaser  or  some  member  of  hia  family,  or  by  someone  employed  by 
him  on  his  behalf,  by  habitually  residing  thereon  for  a  period  of  at 
least  five  yenra  before  the  grant  is  issued.  Within  one  year  from  the 
sale  of  the  land,  the  purchaser  must  begin  to  efiect  substantial 
improvements  other  than  buildings  on  the  land,  and  continue  in  each 
year  during  the  five  consecutive  years  tJiereafter  to  efiect  such  sub- 
stantial improvements  to  the  value  of  la  for  every  acre  of  land  so 
purchased. 

Rural  lands  not  alienated  and  not  exempt  from  ntle  may  be  sold 
by  auction.  Town  lands  are  sold  only  in  this  way.  Ton  shUlinip 
'per  acre  is  the  lowest  upset  price,  and  agricultural  lots  must  not 
.exceed  320  acres.  Lands  unsold  by  auction  may  be  dispooed  of  by 
contract.  No  private  landa  may  be  sold  by  private  contract  within 
5  miles  of  Hobart  or  Launceston. 

fining  Anat, 
Mining  areas  may  be  proclaimed,  within  which  laud  may  be  selected 
or  sold  by  auction,  in  lots  varying  with  the  situation — from  I  to  10  acres 
if  within  a  mile  from  a  town,  and  up  to  100  acres  if  at  a  greater  distance. 
In  such  cases  residence  for  three  years  is  required,  and  in  default  the  land 
is  forfeited  to  the  Crown.  Occupation  licenses  are  granted  to  holders 
of  miners'  rights  or  reHidence  licenses  for  cultivation  or  pasture  within 
areas  withdrawn  from  the  operation  of  the  Crown  Lands  Act,  in  Iota 
of  not  more  than  20  acres,  for  a  period  of  two  years  at  5a  per  acre,  on 
terms  prescribed  by  regulation,  and  an  area  not  exceeding  ^  of  an  acre 
may  be  sold  by  auction,  the  person  in  occupation  having  a  pr^erential 
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rif^t  ot  priT&te  parchue  at  the  npeet  price  fixed  by  the  Land  Com- 
Bunoner.  A  deposit  of  one-sixth  of  the  parcli&se  money  must  be 
Bude  on  the  approval  of  the  sale,  the  bal&noe  to  tie  paid  in  eleven  eijnal 
monthly  inst^ments. 

I^nd  selected  or  bought  within  a.  mining  area  is  open  to  any  person 
in  search  of  gold  or  other  mineral,  after  notice  has  been  given  to  the 
owner  or  occupier,  to  whom  compmsation  must  be  mtule  for  damage 
dme.  Persona  who  occupy  land  in  a  mining  town,  under  a  business 
license,  and  who  have  made  improvements  to  tfae  value  of  £50,  may 
pnrohase  one  quarter  of  an  acre  at  not  lees  than  £10  nor  more  than 
£50,  excluaiTe  of  the  value  of  improvements  and  cost  of  survey  and 
deed  fee. 

Bendence  licensee  may  be  issued  to  mining  aseociations  for  a  period 
of  31  years  at  10s.  for  each  year  of  the  term.  The  seme  party  may  hold 
tvo  licenses  if  the  areas  are  5  miles  apart. 

Grasiiig  Leaaet. 
Grazing  leases  of  unoccupied  country  may  be  offered  at  auction,  but 
mch  mns  are  liable  at  any  time  to  be  sold  or  licensed,  or  occupied  for 
other  than  pastoral  purpoxes.  The  rent  is  fixed  by  the  Comrois^oner, 
sod  the  run  is  put  up  to  auction,  the  highest  bidder  receiving  a  lease- 
tor  fourteen  years.  The  lessee  may  cultivate  such  portion  of  the  land 
■sis necessary  for  the  use  of  hiBfamilyandestabli-ihraeiit,  but  not  for  sale- 
«t  barter  of  produce,  Should  any  portion  of  the  run  be  sold  or  otherwise 
disposed  of,  a  corresponding  reduction  may  be  uiode  in  tlie  rent,  irhich 
is  payable  half-yearly  in  advance,  A  lease  is  determinable  should  the 
rent  not  be  paid  within  one  month  of  becoming  due.  In  the  event  of  the- 
land  being  required  for  sale  or  any  public  purpose,  his  months'  notice- 
must  be  given  to  the  lessee,  who  receives  compensation  for  jiermanent 
improvements.  Leases  for  not  more  than  fourteen  years  may  be  granted 
for  various  public  purposes,  such  aa  the  erection  of  wharfs,  docks,  etc 
Pditions  of  a  Crown  reserve  may  also  bo  leased  for  thirty  years  for- 
Manahctnring  purposes. 

New  ZealjUid, 

The  first  settlements  in  New  Zealand  were  founded  upon  land 
obtained  from  the  various  native  tribes,  and  the  task  of  distinguishing 
between  the  few  bona-_fide  and  the  numerous  bogus  claims  to  the 
poMeeuon  of  land  thus  acquired  was  the  first  difficulty  which  con- 
froBtiid  Captain  Hobson  when,  in  1840,  he  assumed  the  government  of 
the  colony.  Trading  in  land  with  the  natives  hod,  from  1815  to 
1840,  attained  such  proportions  that  the  claims  to  be  adjudicated 
upon  covered  45,000,000  acres — the  New  Zealand  Company,  of  which 
Ur.  Edward  Gibbon  Wakelield,  of  South  Australian  fame,  was  the 
■osns^g  director,  claiming  an  estate  of  no  less  than  20,000,000  acres 
in  uea.     In  the  year  1640,  the  Legislature  of  New  Soath  Wales  passed 
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a  Bill  empowwing  the  Qovemor  of  dut  state  to  appoint  &  OommiB* 
noner  to  examine  and  report  npon  all  elaimB  to  graate  of  land  in  New 
Zealand — all  titles,  ezcqit  those  allowed  by  Her  MajcBty,  being  declared 
null  and  void.  This  Bill,  before  receiving  the  Royal  assrot,  was 
superseded  by  an  Act  of  the  local  Council,  passed  in  1841,  ander 
which  the  remaining  (^ms  wvn  settied,  and  new  regulations  wcrti 
adopted  for  the  future  disposal  of  the  Crown  lands.  When,  later  on, 
the  colony  became  divided  into  independent  provinces,  each  district 
had  its  o^vn  regulations,  bnt  in  1856  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  a«neral 
Assembly  embodying  all  the  regnlationR  under  wfaich  land  could  l*e  alien- 
ated or  demised  in  the  various  provinces  of  tho  colony.  This  Act  was 
repeated  in  1876,  and  the  enactments  of  1885,  1837,  and  1888  whidi 
followed  have  been  superseded  by  the  Lands  Act  of  1892  and  its 
Amending  Acts  of  1693,  1895,  1896,  1897,  and  1899,  under  which  the 
Crown  lands  are  now  administered.  For  convenience  the  colony  k 
divided  into  ten  land  districts,  each  being  under  the  direction  of  a  local 
Commissioner  and  a  Land  Board. 

ClaatificatioT*  <^  Lands. 

Crown  lands  are  divided  into  three  classes : — 1.  Town  and  village 
lands,  the  upset  prices  of  which  are  respectively  not  less  than  X20 
And  £3  per  acre  :  such  lands  are  sold  by  auction.  2.  Suburban  lands, 
'being  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  any  town  lands,  tlie  upset  price  of  whidi 
may  not  be  less  than  £2  per  acre  ;  these  lands  are  also  sold  by  auction. 
-3.  Rural  lands,  being  lands  not  reserved  for  towns  and  villages, 
classified  into  first  and  necond  class  lands,  which  may  be  disposed  of 
at  not  less  than  £1  per  acre  for  6rst-clasB,  and  5b.  an  acre  for  second- 
class  lands ;  such  lands  may  be  either  sold  by  auction  after  survey,  if 
of  special  value,  as  those  covered  with  valuable  timber,  etc.,  or  be 
.  declared  open  for  application  as  hereafter  described.  Pastoral  landn 
are  included  within  the  term  "rural  lands,"  and  are  disposed  of  by 
lease.  No  person  can  select  more  than  640  acres  of  firstK:lass  or  3,000 
acres  of  second-class  land,  inclusive  of  any  land  already  held  ;  but  this 
proviso  does  not  apply  to  pastoral  land. 

MoJe  of  Alienation. 
tTrown  lands  may  be  acquired  as  follows: — (1)  At  auction,  after 
survey,  in  which  case  one-fifth  of  the  price  must  be  paid  down  at  the  time 
of  sale,  and  the  balance,  with  the  Crown  grant  fee,  within  thirty  days, 
and  (2)  by  application,  after  the  lands  have  been  notified  as  open  to 
selection,  in  which  case  the  applicant  must  till  up  a  form  and  m^a  the 
declaration  and  deposit  required  by  the  particnUu'  systeni  under  which 
be  wishes  to  select.  All  applications,  whether  for  surveyed  or  nn- 
Borveyed  lands,  are  deemed  to  be  simultaneoas  if  made  on  the  aame 
day,  and,  if  there  be  more  than  one  applioant  for  tbe  siune  land, 
the  fight  of  sol«ctioQ  is  determined  by  ballot 
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The  Oplionol  Si/ttem  of  Seteetion. 
AftM-  lands  h*ve  been  notified  tm  open  nailer  the  optional  sjeteui, 
they  BMj  be  obtained  on  any  of  tlie  three  followlDg  Mnurea  : — (a)  Free- 
bold,  (b)  occupation  with  the  right  of  purcbaoe,  (c)  lease  in  perpetuity. 

(a)  Fre«bold. 
If  the  land  is  aorveyed,  oae^fifth  of  the  price  is  payable  at  the  tiaie 
of  ^plication,  and  the  b^nce  within  thirty  di^s ;  or  if  the  land  is 
usurreyed,  the  avrvey  tee,  which  goes  towards  the  purchase  ot  the 
land,  is  deposited  when  the  application  is  aureed  to,  and  the  balanoe 
within  thirty  days  of  notice  that  surrey  is  oompleted.  Freehold-tenure 
lands  must  be  improved  within  seven  years  to  an  aoiount  of  ,£1  an  aot« 
fwfirst-clasa  lands,  and  10a.  an  acre  fw  sec<md-class  land.  Aoertificate 
of  occupacion  issues  to  the  purchaser  on  the  final  payment  being  made, 
and  is  exchanged  for  a  Crown  grant  so  soon  as  the  Board  is  satisfied 
that  tbe  ituprovements  have  been  completed. 

(b)  OoeupatitH)  with  Bight  of  Fartdtaee. 

After  notification,  lands  may  be  selected  for  occupation,  with  ri^t 
□E  parchase,  under  a  license  for  twenty-five  years.  At  any  time 
rabsequent  to  the  first  ten  years,  and  after  having  resided  on  the  land 
and  made  the  improvements  hereafter  deecribed,  the  licensee  can,  on 
payment  of  the  upset  price,  acquire  the  freehold.  If  not  purchased 
after  the  first  ten  and  before  the  expiry  of  the  twenty-five  years  of 
the  term,  the  license  may  be  exchanged  for  a  lease  in  perpctnity.  The 
rent  b  5  per  cent,  on  the  cash  price  of  the  land.  A  half-year's  rent 
must  be  deposited  with  the  application,  if  for  surveyed  land,  and  this 
<um  represents  the  six  months'  rent  due  in  advance  on  tbe  1st  day  of 
January  or  Jnly  following  the  selection.  If  the  land  is  nnsurveyed,  the 
cost  of  survey  is  to  be  depoaited,  and  is  credited  to  the  selector  as  so 
nnch  rent  paid  in  advance,  counted  from  the  1st  day  of  January  or  July 
toUowing  thirty  days'  notice  of  the  completion  of  survey. 

Residence  must  commence  on  bush  or  swamp  lands  within  four 
yean,  and  be  continuous  for  six  years,  and  in  open  or  partly  open  land 
it  must  begin  within  one  year  fix>m  the  date  of  selection,  and  be 
continuous  for  a  period  of  seven  years.  The  land  must  be  improved  to 
an  amount  equal  to  10  per  cent,  of  its  value  within  one  year  irom  the 
date  of  the  license  or  lease ;  within  two  years  must  be  improved  to  ttie 
amount  of  another  10  per  cent ;  and  within  six  years  to  the  value  of 
another  10  cent.,  making  30  per  cent,  in  all  within  the  six  years.  In 
addition,  the  land  must  be  further  improved  to  an  amount  of  ^1  an 
acre  for  first-claes  land,  and  on  second-class  land  to  an  amount  equal  to 
the  net  price  of  the  land,  but  not  more  than  10s.  per  acre.  Two  or 
■nore  persona  may  make  a  joint  application  to  hold  as  tenants  in  common 
vader  this  teonre.  Luid  held  on  deferred  payment  may  be  mortgaged 
trnder  the  Goremvent  Advaooes  to  Settlers  Act  of  1894. 
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(e)  Leases  in  Perpetuity. 

L&nds  notified  under  the  optional  Bjstem  may  be  selected  on  ft  lease 
for  999  /ears  (or  in  perpetuity),  subject  to  the  undemoted  conditions  of 
residence  and  i'mproTementa.  The  rental  is  4  per  cent  on  the  cash  prict? 
of  the  land.  In  the  case  of  surveyed  lands,  the  spplicatjon  must  be 
accompanied  by  half  a  year's  reat,  which  represents  that  due  on  the  lat 
day  of  January  or  July  following  the  date  of  selection.  In  the  case  of 
unsarveyed  lands,  the  cost  of  aurrey  must  be  deposited,  and  is  credited 
to  l^e  selector  as  so  much  rent  paid  in  advance,  dating  from  the  Iscd&j 
of  January  or  July  after  thirty  days'  notice  of  completion  of  Borvej. 
Two  or  more  persons  may  make  a  Joint  application  to  hold  as  tenants  in 
commoa  under  this  tenure.  The  residence  must  be  continuous  for  a 
tenn  of  ten  years,  and  the  conditions  of  improvements  are  similar  to 
those  imposed  in  connection  with  occupation  with  the  right  of  purchase^ 
Rtsidence  and  Improvement  CoTiditiont. 

Residence  is  compulsory  (with  a  few  exceptions  mentioned  in'the 
Act),  The  Board  has  power  to  dispense  wich  residence  in  certain 
cases,  such  as  where  the  selector  resides  on  adjacent  lands,  or  is  a 
youth  or  an  unmarried  woman  living  with  his  or  her  parents.  The 
term  "residence"  includes  the  erection  of  a  habitable  house  to  btt 
approved  of  by  the  Board. 

Improvements  comprise  the  reclamation  of  swamps,  the  clearinfc 
of  bush,  cultivation,  the  planting  of  trees,  the  making  of 
hedges,  the  cultivation  of  gardens,  fencing,  driuniug,  the  niakins; 
of  roads,  wells,  water- tanks,  water-race):,  sheep-dips,  emlunkmentti 
or  protective  works,  or  the  effecting  of  any  improvement  in  thn 
character  or  fertility  of  the  soil,  or  the  erection  of  any  buildin;;,  et;:.  ; 
and  cultivation  includes  the  clearing  of  land  for  cropping,  or  dealing 
and  ploughing  for  laying  down  artificial  grasses,  etc. 
Special  SeltlemetU  AvociatUms. 

Under  the  existing  regulations,  any  group  of  persons  nunil>ering  not  less 
than  twelve  may  apply  for  a  block  of  land  of  not  leM  than  1,00U  itcres 
nor  more  than  11,000  acres  in  extont;  bat  the  number  of  members  must 
be  such  that  there  shall  be  one  for  every  200  acres  in  the  block,  and  no  one 
may  hold  more  than  320  acres,  except  of  swamp  lands,  of  which  tht>  area, 
may  be  SOO  acres.  The  price  of  lands  within  a  Bpecial  aettlement  is  fixc<l 
by  special  valuation,  but  it  cannot  be  less  than  lOs.  an  acre.  The  rental 
may  not  be  less  than  4  per  cent  on  the  capital  value  of  the  land  ;  the 
tenure  is  lease  in  perpetuity.  Residence,  occupation,  and  iin|irovcmenta 
are  generally  the  same  as  required  in  connection  with  selections  under 
the  optional  system  of  selection,  and  applications  have  to  be  mnde  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  the  regulationa 

Improotd  Farm  Setllementt. 

Special  regulations  are  in  force  for  this  classofsfattlement,  and  those  who 

fbroi  settlements  are  selected  from  the  applicants  by  the  Commissioner, 
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preferenoe  being  given  to  married  men.  The  area  c&  the  famiB  may 
Tary  from  10  to  IJOO  acres,  according  to  locality,  and  no  settler  can 
select  more  than  one  farm.  The  land  is  leased  for  999  years  at  a  rental 
of  4  per  cent,  on  the  unimproved  capital  value,  to  which  is  added  the 
amount  advanced  by  Qoverament  for  clearing,  grassing,  etc.  Residence 
for  the  first  ten  years  is  compulsory,  and  the  improvements  to  be  effected 
are  similar  to  those  on  leases  in  perpetuity. 

Village  SetllemenU. 
Vill^^  settlements  are  disposed  of  under  regulations  made  from  time 
to  time  by  the  Oovemor,  but  the  main  features  are  as  follow : — 
Ewch  settlements  may  be  divided  iDto--(l)  Village  allotments  not 
exceeding  1  acre  each,  which  are  disposed  of  either  at  auction  or  upon 
application  as  already  described,  with  option  of  tenure,  the  cash  price 
Mng  not  le«s  than  £3  per  allotment ;  and  (2)  homestead  allotments  not 
cneeding  100  acres  each,  which  are  leased  in  perpetuity  at  a  4-per-ceiit. 
RDial  on  a  capital  value  of  not  le«s  than  lOe.  per  acre.  Where  a  village- 
■ettletnent  selector  has  talcen  up  less  than  the  maximum  area  prescribed, 
ke  may  obtain  an  additional  area  in  certain  cases  without  competition 
OQ  the  some  tenure  and  terms  as  the  original  holding.  Residence, 
inprorements,  and  applications  are  the  same  as  already  described.  The 
leues  are  exempt  from  liabUity  to  be  seized  or  sold  for  debt  or  bank- 
ruptcy. The  Governor  is  empowered  in  certain  cases  to  advance  small 
niDs  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  selectors  to  profitably  occupy  their 
tUotments. 

Grazing  Areat. 
Small  grazing  runs  are  divided  into  two  classes  :  lirst-clat«,  in  which 
ihey-  cannot  exceed  .t,000  acres ;  and  second-class,  in  which  they 
ttiiDot  exceed  20,000  acres  in  area.  These  runs  are  leased  for 
imiis  of  twenty-one  years,  with  right  of  renewal  for  a  tike  term,  at 
«  rent  of  2J  per  cent,  on  the  capital  value  of  the  land,  but  such 
capital  value  cannot  be  less  than  5s.  per  acre.  The  runs  are 
■Mtred  open  for  selection,  and  applications  and  declarations  on  the 
^urm  provided  have  to  be  filled  in  and  left  at  the  Lands  Office, 
together  with  a  deposit  of  six  months'  rent,  representing  that  due 
<Q  the  1st  day  of  March  or  September  following  selection.  A  selector 
■uj  not  hold  more  than  one  small  grazing  run,  nor  may  he  hold 
U7  Ereehold  or  leasehold  land  of  any  kind  whatsoever  over  1,000 
Mm,  exclusive  of  the  area  for  which  he  applies  under  this  system. 
The  lease  entitles  the  holder  to  the  grazing  rights  and  to  the  cul- 
tivition  of  any  part  of  the  ran,  and  to  the  reservation  of  ISO 
una  irouiid  his  homestead  through  which  no  rood  may  be  taken  ;  bat 
^  nios  are  subject  to  the  mining  laws.  Residence  is  compulsory  on 
■xuih  or  swamp  land  within  three  years,  and  on  open  land  within  one 
l^f,  and  it  must  be  continuous  to  the  end  of  the  term,  though  this 
•atttr  condition  may  in  certain  cases  be  relaxed.  ImprovemeTits  are 
Wttsauy  as  follow : — Within  the  first  year,  to  the  amount  of  one  year's 
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rent ;  witkin  the  second  year,  to  the  amount  of  another  jear*B  rent ; 
and  within  the  next  four  years,  to  the  value  of  two  years'  rent ; — making 
a  snm  equal  to  four  years'  rental  to  be  spent  on  the  run  in  six  ye*n. 
In  addition  to  this,  a  first-clam  mn  must  be  improved  to  an  amount  of 
10b.  an  acre,  and  a  aecond-class  run  to  an  amount  of  6e.,  if  the  l«nd  be 
under  bueh.  After  three  years'  compliance  with  these  conditions,  the 
run  may  be  divided  among  the  members  of  the  selector's  family  who 
are  of  the  age  of  17  years  and  upwards,  and  new  leases  nay  be  issued 
to  them  on  the  terms  and  subject  to  the  conditions  of  residence  nnd 
improvemente  contained  in  the  original  lease. 

Pastoral  Leases. 

Purely  pastoral  country  is  let  by  auction  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
twently-one  years;  but,excq>tinextTaordinary  circumstances,  no  mn  can 
be  of  a  carrying  capacity  greater  than  20,000  sheep  or  4,000  cattle.  Rnna 
are  classified  from  time  to  time  into  those  which  are  suitable  for  carrying 
more  than  5,000  shee]i  (let  as  above),  and  into  pastoral-agricultural 
country,  which  may  either  be  let  as  pastoral  runs,  gHnpmlly  for  short 
terms,  or  be  cut  up  for  settlement  in  some  form.  Leases  of  pastoral- 
agricultural  lands  may  be  resumed  without  compensation  at  any  time 
after  twelve  months'  notice  has  l>een  given.  Ko  one  can  hold  more  than 
one  run  unless  it  possesses  a  smaller  carrying  capacity  than  10,000  sheep 
or  2,000  cattle,  in  which  case  the  leasee  may  hold  additional  country  up 
to  that  limit  Runs  are  offered  at  auction  from  time  to  time,  and  half 
a  year's  rent  must  be  paid  down  at  the  time  of  sale,  representing  that 
due  in  advance  on  the  1st  March  or  September  following  :  and  the  pur- 
chaser has  to  mske  the  declaration  required  by  the  Act.  All  leasee 
begin  on  the  1st  March ;  they  entitle  the  holder  to  the  grasing 
rights,  but  not  to  the  soil,  timber,  or  mineralE.  A  lease  terminates 
over  any  part  of  the  run  which  may  be  leased  for  another  purpose,  pur- 
chased, or  reserved.  The  tenant  must  prevent  the  burning  of  timber 
or  bush,  and  the  growth  of  Korse,  broom  or  sweet-briar,  and 
destroy  the  i-ahbits  on  his  run.  With  the  consent  of  the  Land  Board, 
the  interest  in  a  run  may  be  transferred  or  mortgaged,  but  power 
of  sale  under  a  mortgage  must  be  exercised  within  two  years.  In 
«aae  it  is  determined  again  to  lease  any  run,  it  must  be  offered  at 
aootion  twelve  months  b^ore  expiry  of  the  term,  and  if,  on  leasing,  it 
is  purchased  by  some  person  other  than  the  previous  lessee,  valuation 
for  improvements,  to  be  made  by  an  appraiser,  must  be  paid  by  the 
inoomiog  tenant,  to  an  amount  not  greater  than  three  times  the  annual 
rent,  except  in  the  case  of  »  rabbit-proof  fence,  which  is  valued 
separately.  Runs  may  also  be  divided  with  the  approval  of  the  Land 
Board.  Where  a  lessee  seeks  relief,  and  the  application  is  favourably 
reported  oc  by  the  Board,  the  whole  or  port  of  one  year's  rent  payable 
or  paid  may  be  remitted  or  refunded,  or  the  lease  may  be  eztraided,  ur 
a  new  leatw  or  license  issued  in  lieu  thereof.    The  Minister  may  al>« 
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paalpaiM  pttymeiit  of  rent  or  ^eep  rate  where  a  teuint  bos  applied  or 
sonified  tus  intentaon  of  applying  for  relief. 

Aeq%ti»ili»n  of  Land  for  Settlemeni. 

Tlie  admioistratioa  of  t)ie  law  in  respect  of  the  acquisition  of  land 
for  nttiement  is  vested  in  a  Bo&rd  styled  the  Board  of  Land  PurchaM 
OooimiaBioiiers,  and  consisting  of  thn  Surreyor-Qeueral,  the  Commis- 
wmer  of  Taxes,  and  the  CommissioDer  of  Crown  Lands  for  any  district 
in  which  it  is  proposed  to  acquire  land,  the  Land  Purchase  Inspector, 
md  a  member  of  the  Land  Board  of  the  district.  The  duties  devolving 
upon  ^le  Board  are  to  ascerlain  the  value  of  any  lands  proposed  to  ba 
•cqaired,  and  to  report  to  the  Minister  as  to  their  character  and  snitable- 
Doa  for  settlement,  and  as  to  the  demand  for  settlement  in  the  locality. 
lAod  may  be  compulsorily  taken  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act.  The  rent 
of  land  acquired  and  disposed  of  under  the  Act  ie  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent 
DO  the  capital  value  of  the  land,  and  the  coital  value  is  to  be  fixed  at 
a  rate  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  original  acquisition,  together 
»ith  the  cost  of  survey,  subdivision,  and  making  due  jiroviaion  for  roada 
Where  land  acquired  contains  a  homestead,  a  lease  in  perpetuity  of  the 
hmKetead  and  land  surrounding  it,  not  exceeding  640  acres,  may  be 
granted  to  the  person  from  whom  it  was  acquired,  on  conditions  pre- 
Kribed,  at  a  yearly  rental  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  capital  value  of  the 
hod,  such  capital  value  to  be  determined  in  the  manner  set  forth  above. 

A  Urge  area,  principally  in  the  North  Island,  remains  in  the  hands 
of  the  native  race,  and  this  land  may  be  acquired  for  settlement  after  a 
report  upon  its  character,  suitableness  for  settlement,  and  value,  has 
W  made  by  a  Board  specifically  appointed  for  the  purpose.  On  noti- 
Gctfion,  Uin  land  becomes  Crown  land,  subject  to  trust  for  native  owners. 

Australasian  Settleuekt. 
lie  particnlars  given  in  the  forgoing  pt^;es  will  have  made  the 
iKt  abundantly  clear  that  the  main  object  of  the  land  legislation, 
Wever  variously  expressed,  has  been  to  secure  the  settlement  of  the 
pblic  estate  by  an  industrious  class,  who,  confining  their  efi'arts  to  areas 
'i  moderate  extent,  would  thoroughly  develop  the  i-esources  of  the 
W;  bnt  where  the  character  of  the  country  does  not  favour  agricul- 
>iiral  occnpation  or  mixed  farming,  the  laws  contemplated  that  the 
Ste  lands  should  be  leased  in  blocks  of  considerable  size  for  pastoral 
wspation,  and  it  was  hoped  that  by  this  form  of  settlement  vast 
bMi  which,  when  first  opened  up,  seemed  ill-adapted  even  for  the 
^Wcnauce  of  live-stock,  might  ultimately  be  made  available  for  indus- 
Ifid  aettlement.  To  how  small  an  extent  the  expi'ess  determination  of 
^  Itgislators  to  settle  an  industrious  peasantry  on  the  soil  was  accom- 
pliditd  will  presently  be  illustrated  from  the  records  of  several  of 
^  ))ravinces;  but  in  regard  to  putoral  settlement  the  purpose  was 
Mjachieved — large  areas,  which  were  pronounced  even  by  experienced 
•M'l'WB  to  be  uninhabitable  wilds,  have  since  been  occupied  1^  thriving 
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flocks,  and  every  year  aew  the  gre&t  AnstnUttui  desert  of  the  earij 
explorers  receding  step  by  atep.  The  following  Btatetnenl  shows  the  are* 
of  land  alienated  1^  each  province,  the  ares  leased,  and  the  area  neither 
alienated  nor  leased  at  the  close  of  1903,  The  term  "alienated"  is  used 
for  the  purpose  of  denoting  that  the  figarea  include  lands  granted 
without  purchase.  The  area  so  disposed  of  has  not  been  incansidentble 
in  seversl  provinces : — 


State. 

.« 

AntalKntM 

AiwItMwL 

New  South  WiLe«  ..  .. 

19&S4S.000 
66,246,760 
427,338,080 
678,361,600 
624.688,800 
16,7-8,01» 

48,861,624 
24.526,268 
16,901,127 
14,149,171 
10,648,067 
6,040,413 

127?M^840 
9,616.372 
277,569,396 
189,631, 965 
133,878,028 
1,581,937 

^^4.630 

374,6!lO,474 
478.362.716 
10.1B6,«» 

Wertem  Aostratia  

Commonwetltb    ... 

1,902,660,240 
66,801,440 

120,106,547 
23,867,633 

741,779,628 
16,648,860 

1,040,774,165 

AutnOiwia  

1,909,621,680 

143,964,180    768,438,178 

1,067,129,322 

The  proportions  which  these  figures  bear  to  the  total  t 
province  are  shown  below  : — 


StaU. 

AmlMMd. 

^XSg" 

43-60 
3-97 
2-46 
1-69 

30« 

*64-32 
16-92 

6488 
82  77 
21-72 
9*3 

^iTi*- 

31 -16 

Western  Anitralia 

TumuU 

76-69 
6U-53 

NcwZuland 

6-31 
S5-«S 

38-99 

24-90 

64-70 
3»-42 

7-81 

38-51 

The  figures  in  the  for^piing  table  disclose  many  grounds  for  congratula- 
tion. Of  1,903  million  acres  which  comprise  the  area  of  the  Common- 
wealth, 862  millions,  or  45-30  per  cent.,  are  under  occupation  for  produc- 
tive purposes,  nnd  of  an  extent  of  1,969  millions,  tlie  area  of  Australasia, 
no  lees  than  903  millions,  or  i&Hi  per  cent.,  are  similarly  occupied, 
and  there  is  every  probability  that  this  ares  will  be  greatly  added  to  in 
the  near  future.  New  South  Wales  shows  the  least  area  returning  no 
revenue,  for  out  of  neaily  200  million  seres  only  22  million  remain 
unoccupied,  and  much  of  this  is  represented  by  lands  which  the  Stats 
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hu  reserved  from  occnpatioo,  aiul  wbich  are  used  for  travelling  stock  tr 
for  TKrioaH  public  purpoees,  including  landa  reserved  for  future  nettle- 
ment  along  the  track  of  the  great  trunk  line  of  railways.  The  State  of 
Taimaaia  has  nearly  61  per  cent  of  its  area  unoccupied,  the  western  port 
of  the  island  being  so  rugged  as  to  forbid  settlement  Settlement  in 
Western  Australia  ie  only  in  its  initial  stage  -  much  of  the  area  of  the 
itate  is  practically  unknown,  and  a  lai^  part  of  what  ia  known  la 
tboQght  to  be  little  worth  settlement  Much  the  same  thing  was 
conSdently  predicted  of  western  New  South  Wales  and  South  Australia, 
though,  u  subsequent  events  proved,  the  forebodings  were  untrue.  In 
Sooth  Australia,  including  the  Northern  Territory,  only  35'22  per  cent. 
ia  in  occupation.  New  Zealand,  favoured  with  a  beneficent  climate, 
1m  nearly  hall  its  area  not  utilised— a  circumstance  entirely  due  to  the 
BODotainous  character  of  its  territory. 

The  practice  of  sales  by  auction  without  conditions  of  settlement  was 
■  Decessftiy  part  of  the  system  of  land  legislation  which  prevailed  in 
WMt  of  the  provinces;  but  this  ready  means  of  raising  revenue  ofiered 
the  temptation  to  the  Governments,  where  land  was  freely  saleable,  to 
obtain  revenue  in  an  easy  fashion.  The  result  of  the  system  was  not 
long  in  making  itself  felt,  for  pastoralists  and  others  desirous  of 
ucamDlatiug  large  estates  were  able  to  take  advantage  of  such  sales, 
ud  of  the  ready  manner  in  which  transfers  of  land  conditionally 
porchssed  could  be  made,  to  acquire  large  holdings,  and  in  this  manner 
tbe  obvious  intentions  of  the  I^nda  Acts  were  defeated.  Notwithstand- 
ing  failures  in  this  respect,  the  Acts  have  otherwise  been  successful,  as 
«^  tppear  from  the  following  table,  as  well  as  from  other  pages  in  this 
TvlDme.  It  ia  unfortunate  that  detailed  information  regarding  settle- 
uust  can  only  be  f^ven  for  three  of  the  states  of  the  Commonwealth, 
^  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  for 
^'ew  Zealand,  and  that  in  respect  of  Western  Australia  the  information 
is  deficient  in  regard  to  the  area  of  the  holdings.  The  figures  civen  for 
Vertem  Australia  in  the  table  refer  to  the  year  ended  28th  February, 
1303,  for  South  Australia  to  the  Census  year  of  1891,  for  New  South 
Wales  to  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1904,  and  for  New  Zealand  to  the 
J«r  ending  31st  March,  1903  :— 


8«w  South  Wal«. 

South  AuitnllL 

WoUm 

Ka«Z«Uoil. 

Numbar 

BoMlnw- 

IlcZlni.. 

KmutMT 
BoWl-w* 

Aiwot 

HDldllWI. 

Number 

Hotdlup. 

of 
E]oldh«t. 

,-S!^ 

iiii:;;;;: 

4n,D2S 

1.W1.SSII 

niuolets 

ITli^tSM 

10.818 
*«1 

iss.ttt 

4.71I.PW 

t,ata.iitn 

4,7>T,£&S 

30.836 
21.234 
8.003 

MS 

B6B,ore 

7,SM.28S 
S:i06.878 

6,7<T,00i 
16.1I6.M7 

T(,1!S  {t?.Iiin.BlI  1     M.36I, 

10,£30,«88 

B,am 

"•■" 
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It  wiU  be  aaen  thftt  in  tlM  «aae  of  Soath  Aiutrelia  and  New  Ze*Iuid 
the  area  included  in  the  foregoing  table  ia  ^^reater  than  Uw  area 
alienated  as  abown  on  page  342  ;  the  figuraii  for  these  states  must 
therefore  include  some  Crown  lands  held  under  leaae. 

Oat  of  the  47,507,611  acre*  set  down  to  New  South  Wales  in  the 
foregoing,  43,661,856  acres  are  in  the  actual  occupation  of  the  awiktn, 
and  3,645,755  acres  are  held  under  rent.  In  Mew  Zealand  the  pro- 
portion waa  not  stat«d  at  the  laat  CenEna.  In  South  Anstnlift  oaij 
5,510,289  acres  are  occupied  bj  the  ownera,  while  10,720,399  acres, 
or  66  per  cent.,  are  m»t^ '  The  moat  remarkable  feature  <k  the  table 
is  that  in  New  South  Wales  dbout  one-half  the  alienated  laud  is  owned 
.  by  790  persons  or  institutionis  in  South  Austr^ia  by  1,263,  and  in  New 
Zealand  by  leu  than  500. 


AGRICULTURE. 


TAKEN  as  a  ^hole,  Austr&lftma  msiy  be  Raid  to  be  junt  emergiDg 
fran  th«  fint  phftae  of  agricaHnral  settlement ;  indeed,  some  of  the 
«tatci  have  not  yet  wholly  pamed  from  the  pastoral  stage.  NeTertheleas 
the  nine  ot  agricultural  produce,  eatiiuated  at  farm  prices,  is  consider- 
able, and  amounts  to  over  50  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  pastoral  and 
durj  produce;  The  production  from  agriculture  in  each  state 
for  the  year  1903,  given  below,  is  the  largest  yet  receded,  and  is  over 
£5,000,000  in  ejccesH  of  the  average  for  the  five  preceding  years. 
The  wheat  crop  alone  was  valaed  at  over  £12,000,000,  of  which  some 
X5,OOQ,000  worth  wao  exported  to  countries  outside  Australasia  during 
ihe  fint  nine  months  of  1904. 


s... 

-sp- 

peT»c«. 

Proportion  of 
TouIViluF. 

£ 
8.369.000 
10,156,000 
2,OSft,000 
4.030,000 
923.000 
1,065,000 

£    1.    d. 

3  5    9 
2  19  11 
SIS    8 
1  16    0 

8    6    1 

4  17    5 

percent. 

Victoria   .                

26,702,000 
7,266.000 

2  17    7 
4    3  10 

34,068,000 

3    1    8 

fnm  this  estimate  it  wonld  seem  that  th«  value  of  crops  pfT  acre 
i^tiTated  is  lar^^  in  Queensland  Mid  Tasmania  than  in  the  other 
"Wm  of  the  Comtnonweatth,  a  fact  which  is  due  to  the  proportionately 
'vge  u«a  under  sugar-cane  in  the  former  state,  while  iti  Tasmania  the 
**v^  devoted  to  fruit  aoeonnta  for  the  high  average  per  acre  which  that 
Pivriiue  ihowa ;  in  Westom  Aastn^ia,  irbere  the  greats  part  of  tfa« 
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produce  consumed  is  imported,  prices  ore  higher  thAii  in  the  eastern 
states,  and  the  small  area  devoted  to  the  plough  returns  on  an  avers^ 
a  better  price  per  acre  than  in  some  of  the  states  whem  agriculture 
has  received  greater  attention.  In  point  of  gross  value,  Victoria 
occupies  the  first  position  amon^  the  members  of  the  Coairaonwettlth 
group,  the  produce  of  that  province  havinK  a  value  of  over  one-foarth 
of  that  of  all  Australasia.  The  high  position  of  Victoru  is 
in  great  measure  due  to  the  lai-ge  return  front  wheat,  potatoeii, 
oats,  and  hay.  New  Zealand  pi^uces  over  one-fifth  while  New 
South  Wales,  chiefly  owing  to  its  magnificent  wheat  harvest, 
occupies  second  place  on  the  list  with  slightly  under  one-fourth  of  the 
total.  The  average  value  of  the  principal  cn^s,  and  the  percentAge 
of  each  to  the  total  production  for  1903,  are  given  in  the  following 
statement : — 

Nu-otCrop.  V*lo.,  Pro^ontonto 

Wheat  12.016,000         ^38-3 

Maizo    1,073,000  3-2 

Barley  460,000  H 

0»t»  S.072,O0O  9D 

Hay   8,104,000  M-0 

GnMtead    230,000  0-7 

Potatoe.   1,100,000  3-5 

Gnpet  886,000  2-8 

Hops 49.000  01 

ToWco 13.000  0-0 

Sngir-cano   787,000  2-S 

OrelumU  1,323,1*0  S-9 

Market  Garden* »0<i,000  27 

Green  forage 680.000  1-7 

Other  crops(iitheTgrain,n>ot,Ac)...  3,271,000  9-t 

Total 34,058,000  100-0 

The  principal  crop  is  wheat,  which  returned  35-3  per  cent,  of  the  total 
value,  hay  coming  next  with  24  per  cent.  "Other"  crops  returned  the 
large  sum  of  £3,271,000 — 9-6  per  cent — to  which.  New  Zealand  alone 
contributed.£2,521,Q00,  the  high  value  of  the  production  in  that  province 
being  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  an  area  of  considerably  over  half  a 
million  acres  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  turnips  and  other  root  cn^M, 
which  are  grown  mostly  as  food  for  sheep. 

^e  average  value  of  agricultural  produce  per  head  of  population 
in  each  of  the  Australasian  provinoea  during  the  year  1903  is  repre- 
sented by  the  following  figures.  It  will  be  seen  that  South  Austrmlia 
shows  the  highest  value,  followed  in  order  by  New  Zealand,  Victoria, 
Tasmania,  and  New  South  Walea,  The  lowest  positions  are  occupied 
by  Western  Australia  and  Queensland  with  a  value  of  lees  than  half 
that  of  South  Australia.    Comparisons  of  this  kind  are  howerar  somewhat 
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miileading,  ks  the  main  consideration  is  the  extent  of  empl<^ment 
kSbrded  b^  the  indoBtr;  aad  the  return  to  the  peraoas  eogaged  therein. 

Btit*.  ATMSfs  nlua  ft  baad. 

£  ■■   d. 

New  Soath  Walea  ', S  17    6 

Tictorik 8    7  JO 

Qnestulaiid  3  IB    S 

SoathAiutnlu  10  19    6 

Weatem  Aiutnlik 4    3  10 

Taammni* 7     1     0 

ConinoawMdth  6  10    ft 

NevZMJuid  8  17    2 

AiutnlMb  7    3ft 

£elow  will  be  found  the  value  of  the  agrioultnrai  production  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  New  Zealand  in  the  yearn  1871,  1861,  and  1891. 
Campuing  these  figares  with  those  given  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  while 
the  total  production  of  Australasia  now  averages  nearly  £14,000,000 
iDore  than  in  1861,  the  average  value  per  head  has  declined  la.  fid. 
vbercas  compared  with  1891,  the  average  shows  an  increase  of 
i£l  9i.  3d.  per  head.  Aa  subsequent  tables  will  show,  a  decrease  in 
priees,  and  not  want  of  produativeness,  was  responsible  for  the  decline 
in  Talae  since  1881.  The  Ml  in  prices,  especially  of  wheat,  waa 
nrj  npid  down  to  1899 ;  for  the  next  three  years  there  waa  a  very 
uterial  increase;  in  1899  they  felt  again  to  the  1899  level,  but  in 
1901  there  was  a  more  or  less  general  increase ;  while  towards  the 
dwe  of  1902,  and  almost  up  to  the  close  of  1903,  the  effects  of  the 
tirene  teaaon  were  acutely  felt,  and  prices  rose  to  double  those  of  the 
previoDS  year.  At  the  end  of  1903,  when  the  heavy  crops  began  to 
TOBB  In,  prices  again  fell,  but  they  were  nevertheless  higlwr  than  the 
1901  level. 


BUM. 

im. 

ISSL 

lan. 

New  South  Wales 

£ 

2,230,000 

8,300,000 

650,000 

1,780,000 

258,000 

734,000 

£ 
8,830,000 
6,804,000 
1,283,000 
3,283,000 

mooo 

981.000 

£ 

Victoria     

7,000,100 
1,414,000 

"■z-z 

Comniooweatlh  

8,041,000 
1,966,000 

16,519,000 
4,660,000 

16,480,000 

10.8He,000 

20,I<»,0D0 

{  Per  htad  ... 

£  a.  d. 
6  12    8 

£    •.   d. 
7    6    3 

£  t.    d. 
6  14    6 
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Compared  with  the  priikoipal  oonatriea  o£  tlie  world,  Austrttlasiftiloes 
not  take  a  high  position  in  regard  to  the  groea  value  of  the  prodaoe  of 
ita  tillage  but  in  value  per  inhabitant  it  compares  fairly  well ;  indeed, 
some  of  the  prorinoes,  such  as  South  AuBtralia,  New  Z^aud,  and  Tas- 
mania, show  averages  which  surpass  those  of  the  leading  agricultural 
oountries,  This  maj  be  partly  seen  from  the  followtng  table,  vhich 
gives  approximately  for  1891-95  the  value  of  agricultural  production  in 
the  principal  oountries  of  the  world,  with  the  average  amount  per  head 
of  population : — 


United  Kingdom 

Oennany    

HaMia 

Awbia  

Italy   

mtngal 

Swadan  

Dwmark    


Belginm    

Switzerland 

United  SUtM 

Csnada 

Cape  Colony    

Argentina 

Umgnay  

(avera, 


Abba  ukdkb  Cultivatiok. 
The  following  figurea,  giving  the  total  extent  of  land  in  cultlvatioa  in 
each  of  the  Conunonwealth  states  and  New  Zealand  at  different  periods 
sinoe  the  year  1 87 1 ,  will  serve  to  illustrata  the  progress  which  agricuttttre 
has  made.  In  this  table,  and  in  the  oUiers  which  follow,  the  period 
lejveaented  extends  from  the  lat  April  in  the  year  named  to  the  Slst 
March  of  the  following  year.  It  must  be  understood  that  the  areas 
under  grass  for  pasturage,  whether  indigenous  or  artificially  aovn,  are 
not  included  amongst  tiie  acreage  set  down  as  under  cultivation  ; — 


... 

«n. 

«.. 

».. 

UPL 

IMI. 

New  Sooth  Wales 

aersa 

S«0,OOII 
IsilsH 

80.969 
837,780 

S1,7M 
iCS,OM 

1,489,446    2,116,654 
117,664  1     242,629 

2.276.628 

2,865,681 

483,460 

2,642,919 

664689 

South  Aostrslia 

Westen  Australia   

TMiDsaia    

M.3M  ,       64,209  1     218,824 
MS,494  ]     163,121  :     232,060 

ses,6ii 

33T,SS3 

4,489,607  [S,366,«8a|  8,411,696 
1,070,006  '  1,424,777     1,713,700 

9,298,7M 
1,734,1?: 

2,883,20* 

11,I>.1!,S»1 
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The  1,734,127  acres  under  cn^  in  New  Zealuid  as  shown  ftbove, 
Jtdade  77,167  acres  of  grass  land  cot  fen-  h&y,  and  68,041  acres  of 
eloKr  and  grass  cultivated  iae  seed. 

In  1861,  the  cultivated  area  in  Australasia  was  1,337,548  acres, 
so  that  the  extent  of  land  under  crop  is  now  over  eight  times  as  la^e 
u  it  was  in  that  year.  It,  however,  the  land  artificially  grassed  be 
included,  the  total  for  1903  will  reach  24,741,034  acres,  or  more  than 
ei^teen  times  the  area  in  cultivation  in  1861.  A  comparison  of  the 
Knags  under  crop  on  the  basis  of  populatiou,  may  perhaps  best  serve 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  pn^ress  of  agriculture,  and  this  is  shown  in  the 
table  given  below.  South  Australia  still  holds,  as  it  has  done  for  many 
wats,  the  first  position,  followed  at  a  long  interval  by  Victoria  and 
Sew  Zealand 


Steu. 

.». 

isn.    1    i»si. 

un. 

1901. 

IMM. 

0-7 
0-8 
0*1 
3-3 
1-6 
1-8 

■CTM. 

0-8 

II 

0-S 
4-S 

2-0 
1-6 

aOTM. 

0-8 

J? 

7-fi 
1-8 
1-2 

0-7 
1-8 
0*6 

tea 

1-3 
M 

1-7 
2-8 
10 
6-2 
1-2 
1-3 

1-3 

TWniuia   

it 

11 
0-7 

1-4 
1-3 

S-0 
2-1 

1-6 
2-2 

2-8 
2-2 

)Ifv7>tlaiHl 

2-1 

11 

1-4 

2-0 

1-7 

2-2 

For  the  whole  of  Australasia  the  decennial  increase  of  agrkultare  as 
mnpared  with  population  i»  sliown  in  the  following  table: — 


iBB-n. 

.wn-flL    1    1881-9L 

1S»1-1B«. 

percent. 
100-6 
S6-6 

per  ceat.  l  per  oent. 
107-2    ,      221 
43-2           381 

peromt 
47-6 

Although  during  Oie  period  of  forty-two  years  the  population  of 
Autralasia  was  nearly  quadrupled,  the  area  of  land  devoted  to  sgri- 
^ttue  increased  over  ninefold,  and  the  rate  of  agricultural  progress 
VMrnore  than  twice  that  of  the  population.  The  chief  progress  was 
mtde  during  the  twenty  years  from  1861  to  1881,  and  the  ten  years 
from  1891  to  1901.  During  the  period  intervening  from  1881  to  1891 
IW  population  inoreased  nearly  twice  as  rapidly  as  the  agricultural 
indiutry. 


35» 
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The  progreas  in  the  Beventiea  is  what  naturally  might  be  expected, 
aa  the  gold  fever  bad  alb^ther  sabsided  about  the  end  of  the  lir»t 
period,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  population  waa  seeking  employioeot 
of  &  more  settled  nature  than  waa  horded  by  the  gold-fieldn.  It  ws 
not  to  be  anticipated  that  the  same  rate  of  prc^^ress  could  be  maintained, 
and  the  comparative  decline  in  the  eighties  may  be  accounted  for  bj  tiie 
tact  that  moat  of  the  beet  land  had  been  taken  up.  The  earnest  attempts 
of  the  state  to  assist  the  agriculturist  in  obtaioiag  land  on  easy  terms, 
however,  together  with  the  satisfactory  advance  in  the  price  of  wheal 
during  the  three  years  1896-98,  enabled  the  industry  to  show  a  subeban- 
tial  rate  of  progress  during  the  ten  years  prior  to  1903,  when,  althougb 
the  area  under  crop  was  greater  than  in  tbe  previous  year,  the  return 
was  small. 

In  the  following  table  will  be  found  the  proportion  of  land  under 
crop  to  the  total  area  of  each  state,  and  the  Mine  with  rt^rd  to 
Australasia  as  a  whole.  In  instituting  comparisons  between  the  several 
states,  however,  it  must  he  borne  in  mind  that  circumstances  other 
than  the  mei-e  area  in  cultivation  require  to  be  taken  into  considerK- 
tion.  It  would  not  be  fair,  for  instant^?,  to  compare  Tasmania,  which  has 
6'85  persons  per  square  mite,  with  Western  Australia,  which  hss  only 
0-33  inhabitant  to  the  square  miia  The  table  h«s  a  value  chiefly 
because  it  shows  how  each  province  has  progressed  in  cultivation  of 
the  soil  during  the  periods  quoted  : — 


^ 

1801. 

«.. 

1881. 

P-rc«.t 
0-44 

.,. 

o-o« 

0-33 
O-OI 
0-9S 

.««. 

IMS. 

New  South  WalM    

Victoria 

p«rcent 
0-IS 
0-73 
0-001 
0-07 
0<K» 
0-97 

percent 
0-20 
1-51 

... 

0-lS 
0-008 
0-02 

percent 
0-29 
2-56 
0-09 
0-37 
0-000 
O-SB 

peroeot 
1-14 
6-27 
Oil 
0-39 
0-OS 
1-30 

percent. 
1-28 

South  AustraUa    

Commonwealth    

0-07 
010 

0-12 
0-M 

0« 
1-60 

0-28 
213 

0-44 
2-« 

0-49 

ow 

"" 

0-28 

0-84 

o-« 
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Sftveen  the  years  1670  and  1890  the  area  under  crop  in  Tasmania 
remtuiied  almost.  atatioDar;,  the  total  in  1870  being  157,410,  and  in 
IrtW,  157,376  acres.  In  the  latter  year  the  value  of  agricultural 
producticHi  waa  £962,751.  From  1890  to  1903  tlio  development  of  the 
agricultural  industry  has  been  rapid  ;  in  the  latter  year  the  area  under 
crop  had  increased  to  259,611  acres,  and  the  value  of  production  to 
£1,265,000;  the  acreage  increasing  by  102,235  acres,  and  the  value  of 
thf  yield  by  £302,000  during  the  period  dealt  with. 

Tbe  subjoined  table  shows  the  proportion  of  cultivated  area  devoted  to 
t^priocipal  crops  in  each  province,  during  the  year  1903.  It  will  be 
Ken  that  wheat  formn  the  greatest  percentage  oE  the  total  tillage  in 
Anstralana  as  a  whole,  and  in  New  South  WsJes,  Victoria,  Queensland, 
Soath  Australia,  and  Westei*n  Australia.  Alaize  and  sugar-cane  also 
form  a  large  proportion  of  the  total  in  Queensland,  while  the  principal 
<nip  in  New  Zealand  is  oats.  In  Tasmania  only  19  per  cent,  of  tbe 
luid  eoltivated  was  under  wheat,  tbe  area  cut  for  hay  forming  258 
pw  eont  of  the  total  acreage.  The  proportion  under  orchards,  55  per 
wnt.,  is  higher  than  that  shown  by  any  other  state.  "  Other  crops  " 
4itr  a  high  proportion  in  the  New  Zealand  returns,  chiefly  due  to  the 
Mlensive  planting  of  turnips,  rape,  and  other  green  crops  as  fodder  for 
■beep. 
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0-4 
S-fl 
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peromt. 
0-t 

ti-a 

IS 
1-9 

per  scat. 
OS 

on 

11 
IW 
Ot 

iS 

101 

1-0 

punmt. 

01 

61 

33-4 
11 

»8 

111 

l-S 

i*« 

psroait. 
W'8 
4-0 

OT 
1-7 

paeml. 

1-8 
OH 
It 

MS 

1-6 

ft 

l»-4 
0< 

1-7 
•1 

T*I.... 

lOOK 

lOOil 

lOO-O 

100 -0 

lOo-o 

iso-o 

100-0 

100-0 

100^) 

^  position  in  which  each  of  the  principal  agricultural  products  stood 
U  ftlttion  to  the  total  area  under  crop  in  Australasia,  at  various  periods 
*>>mthe  year  1861,  may  be  ascertained  from  the  following  table.  The 
%iiFn  should,  however,  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  those  giving  the 
whul  areas  cultivated,  for  a  decline  in  the  proportion  of  land  under  any 
pinicnUr  crap  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  falling-«ff  in  the  area  devoted 
''>  that  product ;  on  the  contrary,  in  few  instances  has  thero  been  any 
•rtwl  retrogression.  It  is  satis^ctory  to  observe  that  there  is  a  greater 
Pfopii-tionate  increase  in  the  cultivation  of  the  more  valuable  crops,  and 
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tbtX,  dMpite  oiwdca  tima  cmum  due  to  anffcvooraUe  MaaMis,  the  areft 
devoted  to  vines,  augar-cmne,  cwchudH,  toi  "other  oropa"  formed  13*7 
per  oent.  of  the  whole  in  1903,Moom{»redirith  8-6  percent,  in  1861 :-_ 
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pwomt. 
»■» 
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4-2 
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lUlw. 
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yotiZm:::::: 

Ear     ■■   ■ 

15-1     1     le-o         17-6 

^m ::::::::::;::::::: 

IMal     . 

100-0 

100-0 

Whbat. 

With  the  exception  of  Queensland  and  Weetem  Australia,  all  the 
■tatee  during  1901  produced  sufficient  wheat  for  their  own  requirements, 
and  in  good  seaaons  there  is  a  laige  and  steadily  increasing  balance 
anulaUe  for  export,  whidi  finds  a  ready  market  in  Great  Britain, 
where  Anetralian  wheat  is  well  and  favourably  known.  For  the  noaaon 
1903-4,  the  crop  was  a  reeord  one,  the  total  yield  being  over  82,000,000 
bushels,  which  is  slightly  in  excess  of  the  last  Canadian  harvest.  Taldi^ 
Australasia  &s  a  whole,  the  wheat  exports  during  the  current  year  have 
reached  about  3fi,000,000  bushels,  valued  at  some  £6,000,000. 

Hie  subjoined  table  shows  the  progress  of  wheat-growing  during  tiie 
period  of  the  last  forty-three  years : — 
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26,866 
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88,707 
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1,068,500 
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1.7U,174 
137,946 
40,414 


3,333,539  0,n4,9a2 
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5,560,340 
230^346 
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It  will  be  Been  that,  daring  the  tweat;  jeara  extfludiiu;  f n>«  \S&1  to 
1881,  *U  tbe  sUtes,  with  the  exception  of  Taunania,  nwde  coimdwable 
■dditions  to  the  area  under  wheat,  the  increMe  lor  the  whole  of 
Anatralaaa  being  2,634,423  acrea,  or  an  advance  of  359  per  cent. 
FrotQ  1881  to  1903  the  extension  of  this  form  of  cultivation  has  not 
been  so  general,  most  of  the  increase  in  area  having  taken  place  during 
the  last  few  seasons,  in  consequence  of  the  rise  in  price  of  wheat 
vhich  was  taken  advantage  of  by  the  agricuIturistB  of  all  the  states, 
excepting  South  Australia  and  Tasmanis.  In  these  two  st«tea  there 
«ere  decreases  in  acreage,  although  the  falling-oS  was  partly  due  to- 
the  nn&vouiable  seasons.  In  Australasia,  as  a  whole,  the  increase  in 
area  since  1881  amounts  to  2,428,907  acres — but  while  New  South 
Wiles  shows  an  extension  of  cultivation  during  the  period  amounting 
to  1,339,223  acres,  and  Victoria  an  increase  of  1,041,870  acres,  the  total 
incKsse  was  reduced  by  the  filing  off  mentioned  above.  At  present 
mm  than  one-half  of  the  land  in  cultivation  is  devoted  to  wtieat- 
^«iug,  and  in  an  ordinary  season  the  produce  of  1,000,000  acres  is 
kTsilaUe  for  export  to  Europe. 

"nie  production  of  wheat  at  intervals  since  1871  was  as  follows  :— 


Nnr  Bcnth  Wale*  . 

ridori. 

QuMMlud    

South  Aoitralu      .. 
Vortvn  Aurtislia   . 

OomBoa  wealth. 


bnihelt. 

2,239,«42 

4.500,700 
36.288 

3,967,(ng 
340,368 
847,962 


bnsheU. 

8,406,966 

8,714,377 

39,B12 


3,963,668   14,808,70S 

13,629,370    12,127,382 

302,309  1    1,692,222 

6,436,4881    8,012,762 


11,9^,134 
2,448,203 


21.376,009 
8.297,890 


26,641,486 
10,257,738 


14.376,387  29,676,899 


bnsbeli. 
27,334,141 
28,625,579 

2,436,799 
13,209,465 

1,876,252 
767,398 


74,149,634 
7,891,654 


S,899,224    42,584,423 


llw  adverse  weather  conditions  which  prevailed  over  the  greater  part  of 
Australia  caused  the  wheat  crop  of  1 902  to  fall  far  below  expectations ; 
■ntthe  crop  for  1903  exceeded  alt  previous  records.  In  New  Zealand 
Ifae  hsrvest  was  also  a  good  one,  the  yield  being  at  the  rate  of  over  34 
Wiels  per  acre,  an  increase  of  nearly  10  bushels  on  the  average  of 
theysarigoi. 

fits  greatest  increase  in  production  between  1681  and  1901  is  shown 
V  N«w  South  Wales,  which  in  1901  wroducod  nearly  11,000,000 
'xukels  more  than  in  1891,  and  from  the  following  statement,  which  ^ves 
tiM  ptoportion  of  the  toUl  crop  produced  by  each  state  in  1881,  1891, 
*oi  1901,  the  progress  made  hj  New  South  Wales  will  be  evident,  for 
vkereag  in  1881  and  1891  it  only  prodoeed  II  per  cent  of  the  total 
w^  in  1901  it  produced  nearly  35  per  cent.     Victoria  and  New 
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Zealand  show  the  largest  declines  during  the  period,  the  proportions 
falling  from  38  per  cent,  and  28-6  per  cent,  in  1891  to  28-5  per  cent, 
and  9'S  per  cent,  respectively  in  1901  ; — 
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According  to  the  latest  estimatM  the  world's  production  of  wheat  in 
1903  reached  389,350,000  quarters,  of  which  Australasia  prodnced  a 
little  over  10,000,000  quarters.  The  figures  for  each  country  are 
appended : — 
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ftMia ::::;:;;::;:':::;::: 

47,000 
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FVom  the  above  6gures  it  will  be  seen  that  AuBtraUsia  la  becoming 
an  importaDt  factor  in  the  world's  wheat  production,  oc«npnng  the 
tenth  place  on  the  Hat  of  producers,  and  ranking  a  little  higher  than 
Canada.  It  is  interestiag,  therefore,  at  this  stage  to  note  the  require- 
nenti  of  the  chief  importing  countries  during  1 903. 

Hie  following  were  the  world's  net  imports  of  breadstuffa  according 
to  the  latest  reliable  estimates  : — 

QuATtera 
00O'«  omitted. 

United  Kingdom 26,989 

Germany  8,150 

Bslgiam S,»75 

Hdlaod 2,060 

Ittlj  6.200 

Swedan  1,075 

Fiance   2,800 

Other  EDTOpeoQ  coontriea 4,110 

H,15& 
Non-Gnn^ieaD  ooantriet   7,600 

Total  „ 63,755 

Tie  average  yields  per  acre  for  each  state  for  1903  and  during  the 
ttnjtan  1894-1903  are  shown  below  :— 


.»«,. 

>S«-.^ 

buBhelB. 
17-5 
14-6 
17-6 

13-6 
16-S 

bnabeli. 

13-3 
34-3 

14-2 

^  jidd  of  8-3  bushels  per  acre  is  a  ver^  small  one  compared  with 
"'o  ColWing  results  obtained  in  some  of  the  principal  wheat-growing 
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coontriw  of  the  world.     The  tkV«nget<  shown  &re  moatlj  bftsod  on  the 
yields  during  the  lost  five  yeaiB : — 


CoBBlry. 

Og-M>r. 

biuheliL 

31 -ee 

27  12 
19-72 
17 -21 
131& 

b,,--w 

ArgcDtin 

Caiuda( 

A  bare  statement  of  averages,  however,  is  somewhat  misleading,  since 
the  relative  coat  of  production  moat  also  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Careful  inquirieB  show  that  in  New  South  Wales,  taking  all  factors  into 
account,  such  as  the  proportions  of  lands  varioualy  prepared  and  sown, 
the  proportion  of  crops  harvested  by  different  methods,  average  railway 
and  other  freights,  but  excluding  interest  on  capital,  rent,  ibc.,  the  cost 
of  landing  wheat  in  Sydney  may  be  set  down  at  21M.  per  busbel  with 
a  10-bushet  crop,  and  IGld.  with  a  I7-bushel  crop.  In  the  near  future, 
with  the  increased  uae  of  improved  machinery,  the  average  cost  is  likely 
to  be  much  reduced. 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  minimum  cost  of 
raising  wheat  on  farma  of  large  area  where  the  disc  plough  and  drill  are 

lO-tariwl      iT-b^hd 

{A.)  E^penMa  independviit  o(  retama,  i.e.,  seed,  blueatooe,  a.il.  B.d. 

plonglupg,    hwrowing,    aowing,    ud    rolling    {if 
necewarj) 7-3  7-3 

<B.)  ExpeDMt  d^endent  upon  the  crop— Mripping,   win- 
nowing, and  bagging  4'?  6-7 

(C.)  Ezpensea  dependent  upon  the  ritoction  of  the  land, 

oartKee,  aay,  emilemadaodaOOtoSOOinileatrMD  41  $-11 

Total  1511  20« 

The  rapidly  increasing  uae  of  artificial  mannree  has  an  inqNirtant 
bearing  on  the  queition  of  wheat  growing.  In  New  South  Wales, 
for  instance,  during  the  Deoaci  1903-4,  an  expenditure  of  2s.  te  38.  per 
acre  on  fertili sen  gave  in  many  oases  an  iocressed  yiejdof  6  to  8  bushels 
per  acre,  and  although  this  result  may  have  been  partly  due  to  excep- 
tionally favourable  circumitanccs,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  improvM 
cultivation  and  mannring  will  considerably  improve  the  returns. 

In  Victoria  the  practice  uf  manuring  wheat  lands  is  isoreasiDg  rapidly, 
and  farmers  are  quickly  realising  its  beneficial  results.  Between  1898 
and  1903  the  number  of  farmers  stated  aa  usinsf  manure  increased  from 
7,318  to  19,921,  and  tite  ana  maaured  from  326,636  atTesto  1,303,443 
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In  9oa&  Australia  it  is  found  that  owing  to  farourable  oonditionB 
of  cnitoie  a  y i^d  of  7  buflhela  is  financially  g.  satisfactory  crop  ;  in  none 
uf  tbe  other  states  would  it  be  possible  to  grow  wheat  commercielty  on 
M>  low  an  average.  In  all  t^e  irtates  the  yield  could  be  greatly  increased 
if  cultii-ation  of  a  more  sci^itific  diaracter  were  adopted.  Progren  in 
this  direction  is,  however,  being  mode  yeArly,  but  there  is  still  ample 
room  for  expansion.  Nevertheless,  the  tendency  in  former  years 
nmply  to  pat  the  seed  in  the  ground  and  await  results  has  been  out- 
HITOTn,  aod  better  cultivation  and  tbe  use  of  artificial  fertilizers  are 
heooming  more  general. 

The  Railway  Departments  of  the  varioua  et&tea  afford  great  facilities 
to  fannerB  in  tbe  direction  of  enabling  them  to  briag  their  grain  to  the 
coast  at  cheap  rat«B.  In  Suv/  South  Walea  freight  averages  about 
3^  p«r  bushFl.  At  country  railway  stations  provision  is  made  for  the 
ttorage  of  .510,000  bags  of  grain,  while  the  large  storehouse  at  Darling 
Harbour,  adjoining  both  rail  and  water,  has  a  capacity  of  300,000  bogs. 
In  addition  seven  large  elevators  have  been  built  which  remove  the  fangB 
from  the  trucks  and  deposit  them  in  the  holds  of  the  ships  by  meaiu  of 
tdeacopic  shoots,  and  four  gantry  conveyors  load  wheat  from  the  shed 
into  the  abips.  The  total  delivery  capacity  of  the  various  loading 
•l^liancea  is  510  tons  per  hour.  The  wharfage  space  alongside  tbe 
shed  has  a  length  of  1,.')00  feet,  and  the  dept^  of  water  at  low  tide  is 
•boat  26  feet. 

In  South  Australia  nearly  all  the  wheat  is  grown  on  the  ae&board, 
and  tbe  avf>rage  haulage  of  the  grain  is  only  about  50  miles,  for  which 
distance  tbe  freight  is  3  3d.  per  bushel.  Plots  of  land  are  leased  at  low 
rentids  ad  joining  the  railway  stations  for  the  stacking  of  grain,  and  in 
tie  dry  climate  which  prevails  in  the  state  this  is  generally  found  to 
tSOtd  adequate  protection  without  tbe  erection  of  ston^^  sheds. 
Elevators  for  handling  the  grain  are  not  in  use,  but  no  difficulty  is 
aperienc«d  in  giving  rapid  deapatcb  to  ships.  The  state  possesses  an 
extendve  seaboard  with  a  lai^e  number  of  ports,  and  the  rat&  for 
ddiTcring  grain  to  the  ships  may  be  taken  as  about  1,000  bags  per  boar. 

In  Victoria  the  railway  rates  per  bushel  for  grain  ore : — 

200  miles 4-28d. 

400     „      6-41d. 

The  Railway  Department  does  not  provide  sheds  for  grain  at  oonntry 
stMions,  but  in  some  districts  the  farmers  lease  land  from  the  Depart- 
*W,  and  erect  sheds  thereon  for  storage  purposes.  At  Melbourne  the 
^led  accommodation  is  limited,  but  at  Williamstown  there  are  five 
nulway  sheds  with  a  total  storage  capacity  of  190,000  bags.  ]n 
•AKlion  to  these,  four  sheds  capable  of  holding  altogether  100,000  bags 
'^gtain  have  been  erected  by  shippers  on  sites  in  close  proximity  to 
^  ^larvee.  Grain  elevators  are  not  in  usei,  but  an  electric  conveyor 
IS  employed  during  1903  to  discharge  grain  from  trucks  to  ships,  and 
*u  found  to  be  cs^ble  of  deliverii^  45  tons  per  hatch  per  hour. 
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Duria^  the  coining  season  it  ia  tbc  intention  of  the  Commistioner'  to 
establish  electric  coDTeyors  and  chutes  at  Geelong,  from  which  port 
large  quantities  oF  grain  are  shipped  annunlly. 

The  value  of  the  wheat  crop  for  1903  and  the  value  of  the  return  per 
acre  in  each  Btate  and  in  Kew  Zealand  are  shown  below: — 

SUt*.                                      ViliH  ol  PnxlooHon.  ViIdb  per  Acre. 

New  SoDth  Wales £3.979.000  £2  10  II 

Victoria 4.100,000  2    2    3 

Queenaland    301,000  2  16    R 

ik)nth  Australia     ],026,000  12    8 

Western  AuatrUU  308,000  2    4    8 

Taanaaia    105.000  2    2    7 

Commonwealth £ilt,8t>5.00l>  £1  ID    0 

New  Zealand 1.151,000  4  1»  H 

AuBtralaaia £12,016,UUU  £2    15 

The  very  high  value  returned  in  New  Zealand  is  due  to  the  heavy 
yield  of  grun,  the  area  under  cultivation  being  comparatively  small  and 
qwcially  selected. 

A  detailed  table  of  the  value  of  the  yield  per  acre  during  each  of  the 
last  fourteen  years  is  shown  below  for  the  three  principal  wheat-growing 
states  —  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  South  Australia.  The 
values  are  estimated  on  tlie  basis  c^  the  market  rates  ruling  in 
February  and  March  of  each  year.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  conuderabte 
decline  took  place  between  1891  and  1895,  due  for  the  most  part  to  the 
fall  in  prices  rather  than  to  any  decrease  of  production.  The  effect  of 
the  rise  in  prices  is  seen  in  the  more  satisfactory  results  in  Kew  South 
Wales  during  the  seasons  ending  March,  1896,  1897,  and  1698  ;  for 
Victoria  and  South  Australia  the  drought  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
low  values  in  those  years,  also  f<v  the  very  low  values  shown  in  1903-3 
for  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  : — 


r» 

Av«.pYI.«p« 

icn. 

ViJmoI 

A<  arure  YlcM 

pwwn. 

£^ 

WUm. 

>-M«i. 

Bonth 
AuMnUiL 

"sr* 

VieMrl 

bniheb. 

buaheli. 

bnahel*. 

£    a     d. 

10-9 

ll-l 

5-6 

1893 

11-1 

10-3 

4-3 

8    2    6 

0  17  It 

isn 

151 

11-0 

61 

2    6    2 

0  19    3 

18M 

11-0 

10-4 

7'9 

1  10    1 

0  18   4 

1SB5 

10-9 

8-8 

4-9 

1    4    « 

0    3   9 

1886 

87 

4-0 

4^ 

1  17    0 

1-7 

2    3    6 

I0'6 

6-4 

2-6 

2    4    2 

law 

7-0 

B-l 

4-9 

0  19    0 

0  13  ; 

1900 

»-5 

7-0 

4-6 

1    5    0 

0  12   4 

1901 

I0« 

8-9 

69 

1    6    9 

0  16    I 

1002 

10-6 

«-9 

4-6 

1  10    3 

1     3 

3-6 

in 

leot 

175 

14-5 

7-7 

X  10  11 

2    2 

1    2  « 
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Tbentei  juBt  givcD,  fts  well  as  elaewhere  in  tliia  chapter,  reprewnt 
ftrm  prioM,  «nd  not  values  at  the  place  of  conBumption. 

llie  average  coiiBuinptioa  of  wheat  per  head  of  population  in  each 
•f  the  ax  states  and  in  New  Zealand  for  the  last  decade  was  as  stated 
below.  The  Large  proportion  of  adnlt  male  population  in  Western 
Auatrdia  accounts  for  the  high  figures  for  that  province  : — 

Ksw  South  Wale* 58 

Victoria    S'4 

Qncetistaad  ,..-.---^. -,---,.,-,-,-.--.-,-,-,.-,, .,.-,-,- ..,    5*7 

SoBtb  AiutnOia  «-8 

Western  Aiutralia  7'6 

Tumania  6"7 

NowZeiJand   6-6 

For  the  whole  of  Australasia,  the  average  conaumption  was  6  bushels 
per  head,  which  is  larger  than  the  quantity  consumed  in  any  other  part 
tif  the  world  for  which  records  are  available,  with  the  exception  of 
Aance  and  Canada. 

The  records  for  the  six  ataten  wliich  form  the  Commonwealth  show 
ihuimce  1879  there  were  only  five  yeai-s  during  which  they  were  forced 
to  import  wheat  from  places  outside  their  boundaries.  These  years 
vtn  1886,  1889,  1896,  1897,  and  1903.  In  the  first-named  year  the 
wheat  crop  was  a  partial  failure  in  Victoria  and  South  Australia,  and 
•loKnt  a  complete  failure  in  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland.  Tn 
1889  there  was  a  general  failure  in  Now  South  'U'ales  and  Victoria, 
la  1896  the  crop  failed  in  Victoi'ia,  and  in  the  following  year,  that 
■tale  for  the  first  time  in  twenty-two  years  was  compelled  to  import 
vbeat,  the  net  import,  however,  being  only  61,160  bushels.  In  1902 
tbecrops  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  Queensland  were  almost 
•  complete  bilure  owing  to  the  drought,  while  those  in  South  Australia 
wre  also  adversely  affected,  but  during  1904  some  35,000,000  bushels 
<if  wheat  were  available  for  export.  The  following  atatement  gives  the 
•gnrea  for  the  Commonwealth  since  1883 : — 


WbwCrop. 

^^tSSS." 

"ilfSSS.'' 

^j:s, 

«*ST4^St., 

il.%"J^, 

SlrtDcocDiber.) 

tiuehela. 

La.b.1.. 

21,492,505 

4,74i,280 

1894  

37,143,040 

11,916,782 

36,7U,«6 

17,130.843 

1895  

27,856.015 

6,774,377 

30,359,060 

11,583,644   '  1696  

18,262,348 

(-)  4,347.168 

a«.iM,flee 

(— )  603,532  |i  1897  

20,880,479 

1898  

35,930,807 

10,641,673 

1899  

41,417,853 

19,757,BOB 

(-12.107,136 

1900  

39,977,668 

13.960,187 

H089,280 

8,836.170 

1801   

48,353.402 

24.799,745 

27,118,269 

10.646.298 

1902  

38,661,619 

10,320,319 

4,12B,.'W8 

1903  ..  .. 

32,759,693 

8,829,941 

1904  

•74,149.634 
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In  ordinary  aeasoos  AuBti&Uaia  ranks  about  sixth  amongst  the 
exporting  countriea ;  still,  ito  contribution  to  the  world's  marketii  in 
1903  did  not  fonn  ntora  than  one-tweutj-fifth  of  the  demuid,  and  it 
oanngt,  Uierafore,  be  said  to  form  a  factor  of  any  great  consequence 
in  tb«  trade. 

To  Australia,  asan  increasing  whest-produciDgconntry,  it  is,  however, 
satisfsctoiy  to  find  that  notwithstanding  the  rapid  increase  in  the  world's 
crops  the  consumption  of  wheat  is  advancing  even  more  rapidly. 
According  to  Beerbohm  the  visible  supply  of  wheal  in  the  world  on 
the  1st  April  compares  as  follows  over  a  series  of  years. 

18H 23.940,000  qnsrte™. 

1900 10,850,000 

1002 18,770,000 

IMM 1B.1«^000 

The  United  Kingdom  is  the  largest  importer  of  wheat,  and  the  British 
demand  largely  influences  the  price  throughout  the  world.  The  average 
London  prioes  per  quarter  of  6  bushels  during  the  last  decennial  period 
were  as  follow  : — 


T«. 

Prt»I»rqn«ter. 

V«w. 

PriM  per  qouMt. 

s.    d. 

1.    d. 

1S84 

22  10 

1S99 

2G    8 

189S 

2a  1 

1900 

26  11 

1896 

2«    2 

1901 

26    S 

1897 

SO    2 

1902 

2S     I 

1898 

S4    0 

1903 

26    9 

As  showing  the  fluctuations  in  price,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
highest  weekly  average  in  1903  was  30s.  3d.,  and  tlie  lowest  24b.    lid. 

During  the  past  five  years  Qreat  Britain  imported  on  an  average 
6,227,800  tons  of  wheat  and  flour,  the  countries  of  origin  beinic  as 
follows : — 


2.962,000 
S73.600 
397,t00 
202.800 

56-66 

RMda  and  Auatda 

Other  Foreign  Countri«    

1007 
761 
S-88 

Total  from  Forsign  CowiUisi  . 

4,136,200 

79-18 

.      »7*,400 
.      619,800 
.      197,400 

Gaokla  

B-94 
378 

.  1.091,600 

SO-88 

Total  „ 

.  «,287,800 

lOODO 
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To  omsefineDce  of  the  favourable  harv«at  in  1903,  it  is  probftbte  that 
AoKtralnsia  will  be  in  a  position  to  supply  aboat  16  per  oent.  of  the 
Britiih  imports  for  the  year.  Amongst  the  fcffoign  eappliera  to  the 
Brittth  markets  the  greatest  fallinfr-off  is  ahown  by  the  United  States. 
In  1903  that  country  exported  to  Great  Britain  only  2,021,075  tons  of 
vbeM  and  flour,  this  quantity  being  nearly  1,000,000  tons  less  than 
tWt  consigned  in  1902,  while  a  further  shrinkage  is  noticeable  in  tiie 
•applies  during  1904.  The  declining  export  is,  of  course,  in  psat 
Mennire.  doe  to  the  rapidly  inoreasiiig  home  consumption. 

Uatb. 

l^e  cultivatioik  of  oats,  ivhich  come  next  to  Trheat  in  importance 
»  ft  grain  ovp,  is  increaung  in  Avutralasio,  as  Uie  folloving  fignns 


^ 

1871.               MB. 

laai. 

IBOl.                1M9. 

KewSontli  Wales 

Victoria 

•cr«>.          acrea. 
13,795  '       10,348 
IT5,H4        146,905 
ISl               88 
3.588  1         3,023 
1,474  !            827 
29,631  1      27,535 

12,958 
190,157 
715 
12,637 
1,301 
28,360 

acre*. 
32,245 
399,150 
1,«6 
S4,«>0 
9.041 
54,089 

acres. 
51,621 

Wecteni  Anitnlia  

Tajmuii*   

14.368 
60,663 

New  Zealand 

224,561 
139,185 

194,816 
243,387 

246,128 
823,508 

461,320 
405,024 

620,856 
391,640 

363.746       438.203 

569,636 

i 

During  1900  there  was  a  considerable  increaae  in  cultivation  of  oata, 
oving  to  the  demand  for  thin  cereal  created  by  the  South  African  "war. 
Ilie  colony  oi  New  Zealand  fumisheti  nearly  one-half  of  the  prodaction. 
In  Sew  Boutb  "Wales  the  cultivation  has  been  comparatively  neglected; 
in  Victoria,  however,  it  is  next  to  wheat  in  importance ;  whilst  in 
Qoeenslaad  and  Westmt  Anitralia  the  climate  is  ill-adapted  to  the 
L-nltivatioR  of  the  crop,  and  the  yield  is  small  and  counts  for  very  little 
m  the  total  production  of  tJte  grain.  In  1903  the  yield  of  oatB  in  all 
the  Commonwealth  states  was  comparatively  large. 
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The  total  yield  in  each 
bible  wu  as  follows : — 


AaaiCULTVBS. 
:tate  for  the  period  covered  \ty  the  preceding 


New  Sonth  WkIm 

Viotorift    

QueemUnd 

South  Anatnlia  ... 
Weitem  AoatialJa... 


CommODwealth . 

HowZadmnd  

AaatnlMia 


buibflla. 
280,SS7 
3,299,889 


■*,241,477 
3.726,810 


1,121 

32.219 

8,270 

783,129 


4,793,416 
6,024,848 


bnihala. 
687,179 

6,724,000 
42.306 
460, 2M 
158,638 

1.703,699 


1,253,100 

13,434,952 

70,713 

90Z,m6 

258,iMI3 

1,621,960 


5,0(6,216  : 

I 

11,009.020  , 


9,784,838 
15,045,233 


17,541,210 
16,107,237 


11,718,264     16,687,266)24,830,071     32,648,44: 


The  avenge  yields  per  aci 
yean  1894-1903  are  shown 


■e  in  each  state  ii 
below: — 


1903,  and  during  tlie  ten 


A<«ni 

KjUUpamen. 

StM*. 

U03.          1       uM-iwn. 

New  Sooth  WJm 

buiheli. 
Z4-.t 
31-0 
2S-2 
13-7 
17-7 
26-7 

1        bosheli. 
18-6 

!           29-4 

CommonwwJtb   

283 
38-6 

ao-0 

32-2 

1 

In  all  the  provinces  which  grow  oats  to  any  ratcnt,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Tasmania,  the  yield  last  year  was  above  the  dct^nnial  average. 
New  Zealand  had  the  high  averse  of  :<t^'6  bushels  per  acre,  which 
compares  very  favourably  with  the  averages  which  prevailed  during! 
1894-1903  in  the  following  principal  oat-growing  countries  of  the 
world: — 


I' 


I  bnahcb. 

United  Kingdom  ...  41-S 

Gwmanj    37*0 

Gsui*    37-4 

HoDguT 27-2 


UD»edautM 

Ruuia,  ID  Europa. 


28-8 
364 
2S1 


AQBIOVLTIRM.  gS^ 

Hie  Avengei  valne  of  the  oats  crop  and  the  return  per  acre,  in  eadi  of 
tbn  Commonwealth  at&tea  md  New  Zealand,  for  1903,  will  be  fmind 
below:—     • 


64,000 

1     9    0 

TMBuni. 

152,000 
..   £1.874,000 

2  10    3 
£2  13  11 

..   £3,072,000 

£3    0    8 

The  net  Import  or  export  of  oata  by  each  of  (he  stntea  is  given  in 
tie  following  table.  New  Zealand  was  the  only  province  which  exported 
tbis  cereal  to  any  considerable  extent  in  1903,  although  Tasmania  and 
South  Aostralia  also  exported  Kmall  quantities.  Owing  to  the  late  war 
in  South  Africa,  a  large  demand  for  oat«  aa  home-feed  wa.^  created,  and 
for  die  year  ended  3lBt  Mareh,  1903,  no  f ess  ihan  3,988,000  bushela  of 
«tt»,  rained  at  £511,558,  were  exported  to  that  country  by  New 
Zealand  tlone.  With  the  termination  of  the  war  tSie  trade  has,  of 
tonrae,  decreased,  but  during  the  following  year  1,335,972  bushels, 
\ilned  at  £116,909,  were  despatched.  The  total  export  of  oats  from 
Sew  Zealand  amounted  to  £453,702,  of  which  a  quantity  valued  at 
orer  £77,000  was  sent  to  New  South  Wales.  Tasmania  also  took 
advantage  of  the  shortage  on  the  mainland,  and  ezport«d  oats  to  the 
™ineof  £90,885,  of  which  an  amonnt  of  £75,266  was  consigned  to 
Xew  Sooth  Wales. 

State.  Net  Immrtt  Not  Eipnrli. 

New  Soath  Wales 1,370,690  bnahela.       bashels. 

Victoria  007,067 

QaeensUnd 134,442 

South  Anstoalia 

WMtem  Anitralia 648,503 


CommoDwealth  ...    1,750,464 
New  Zealand 


776,265 


In  ordinary  years  the  Commonwealth  produces  snfBcient  oats  for  its 
0*0  consmnption,  and  has  a  fair  quantity  available  for  export. 


364.  ABxtcnurvEB. 

According  to  a  careful  ly-cowpiled  estimate  of  the  ave»g«  [nwlacta<Mi 
in  the  principal  countrieu  growing  oata  throaghout  the  world,  the  yield 
of  thJF  grain  in  1903  was  as  follows  : — 

(juartan. 

Earopa    277,771,000 

America 118,730,000 

Africa 812,000 

AuitnUaia 1,081,000 

Awa 8.082.000 

Total  411,356,000 

Maise. 

Maize  is  one  of  the  tnoBt  importAnt  products  of  New  South  Wales  and 
Queensland.  In  the  other  states  the  climate  is  not  suited  to  its  growth, 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  cereal  extends  to  only  about  23,000  acres. 
The  following  figures  show  that  fur  progress  has  been  made  since  1861 
in  the  area  devoted  to  this  crop  : — 


suu. 

iSTi. 

18S1. 

IHII.           I 

1M.1. 

I«n3. 

Haw  South  Walet 

Victoria    

Qnaeoilaiid 

110^ 

1709 

20,329 

113 

117,47s 

1,783 

46,480 

36 

acr««. 

174,577 

8,230 

101,598 

23 

167,333 

10,020 

116,983 

630 

226.834 
ll.MH> 
13S,U90 

CoouBoawMllh 

142,107 

165,777 
3,177 

284,428 
5:447 

204.M6 
12,503 

371.9U6 

142,107 

168^964 

280,875  ' 

307,309 

38S,0« 

The  production  in  the  same  years  n 


BtMe.                       ISTL 

1881.       {       isei. 

I.O.. 

>«a 

boihebi. 
N«w  South  Walea    4,016,973 
Victoria    :         30,833 

bwheb.   :     buAeU. 

4,330,996  1    5,721,706 

81,007  1      461,447 

1.313,665     3,077,91* 

648|              483 

buahela 

3,844.903 

615,472 

2,560,118 

5,611 

boshcU. 

8,836.740 

004,230 

(JtkerSUtM    2:000 

2.487 

5,726,266  |    0,201.951 
177,257  {       236,746 

7.035,194 
571,834 

9,667,089 
530,291 

AurtraUtia  ...|   4.656,806 

5,853.523  |    9.500.297  j    7,607,028 

1M97,3»I0 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  tables  given  above  that  althou^  there  has 
baoi  an  incruaro  in  cultivation  amounting  to  over  90,000  aat«t  Ednce 
1891,  the  productiwi  bu  only  inoreawd  by  srane  700,000  buahela. 
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Ha  ioUoving  toble  diowa    thu  aveEsge  yield  oE  each  Bt&te  aad  of 
'     afor  1903,  and  for  the  ten  yeva  ended  1903:- 


■ 

ATeni«[«yl 

Id  per  low. 

ntita 

im. 

1««-1««. 

buBhelt. 
30'1 
7«-6 
14-5 
15-3 

bu*h«li. 

Wertem  Anrtralia 

20-8 
16-4 

25-9 
47-5 

48-0 

268 

He  ftveragea  f<^  Victoria  and  New  Zealand  are  of  little  value,  as  tho 
ueaimder  maize  in  those  provinces  is  small  and  very  favourably  situated ; 
»hile  Western  Australia,  during  the  period,  has  never  had  more  than 
250  acrea  under  this  crop — the  average  yield  for  ten  years  heing  less 
than  17  bushels  per  acre  under  coltivation. 

Tim  value  of  the  crop  for  1903,  and  the  average  return  per  acre,  will 
lie  found  below  : — 

g  Vdu6  of  AvBng«  vdloe 


Victoria    

89,609 

8    8ft 

1  15    H 

1,022,300 

2  15    0- 

1,073,400 

2  16     1 

The  net  import  or  export  of 

mwae  by  eaob  state 

during  190 

't:^t 

XS^ 

198,452 

om 

7023 
2,434 

TumMiia 



1,337.007 

17,364 

Of  the  nudae  inported  by  Kew  South  Wales  and  Qneeneland,  ovei- 
MSO^WO  busheto,  valued  at  ^lUt«,O0O,  wem  shipped  by  the  Argentine 


3^6  AQRKVLTaBM. 

It  is  rather  curious  that  the  onl^  state  which  imports  muze  to  any 
extent  is  New  South  Wales,  where  it  is  principAlly  grown.  In  AuBtnk- 
lasia,  this  grain  does  not  enter  into  consumption  aa  an  article  of  food  as 
it  does  in  other  countries,  and  particularly  in  Atnericft,  which  produces 
and  conaumea  nearly  80  per  cent,  of  thft  whole  maize  crop  of  the  world. 
The  foUowing  statement  showd  the  world's  prodaction  of  maiie  duiinK 
the  past  two  years  r— 

Quutcn.  ooa'i       Qiurtcn,  ooo't 

North  America  308,278  262,169 

Barope 67.760  70,290 

Argentine    7,770  10,7W 

Austnluia 700  1,275 

Africa  and  elsewhere 6,316  B,Ois 

Total 37»,B13  SSftfilfl 

In  1901,  owing  to  the  low  yields  in  the  United  States,  the  world's 
'production  of  maize  was  the  smaEleet  in  recent  records.  This  shortAge 
was  responsible  for  a  marked  decrease  during  1902  in  the  American 
exports  o(  bacon  and  hams,  the  exports  to  Great  Britain  alone 
showing  a  decline  of  ISOiOOO.OOO  lb.  on  the  figures  of  the  previooa 
.  year.     In  1903  the  yield  in  the  States  was  again  oomparatively  low. 

B1.BLET. 
Of  the  cereal  productions  of   Australasia,  barley  is  grown  on  the 
smallest  acreage.     The  area  under  this  crop  at  diSerent  periods  was  aa 
follows ; — 


"New  South  Wale*    .  . 

3,M1 
1«,772 
971 
17,228 
0,083 
4,276 

6.427 
48,652 
256 
11,963 
3.679 
JI.697 

4,459 

46.021 
73B 

11,461 
3.738 
2,600 

6,088 
34423 
11.776 
15.517 
2,719 
6,104  1 

22.881 

W««tam  An«tr»lia    

3.809 

47,787 
13,305 

76,564 
29,808  1 

68.068 
24,268 

74,661  1 
26.614  ' 

121,068 

AnstialMia 

«l,092 

106,372  : 

92,336 

ioi,o;5  1 

1 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  New  South  Walea,  Queensland,  and  Sunth 
Australia  the  acreage  shows  a  marked  increase  since  1891.  This  is 
especially  the  case  in  Queensland,  which  has  now  nearly  23,000  acrea 
under  barley,  as  compared  with  less  than  1,000  acres  in  1891.  The  in- 
crease during  the  period  for  the  Commonwealth  was  nearly  100  per  cent 


AQSJCULTUSS. 
Hw  production  for  a  Bimtlar  peri<id  was  m  stated  bdow  :- 


SUM. 

UIL 

isai. 

ISM. 

WOl. 

iaaa. 

buiheli 
66,284 
335,tS06 
11,836 
164,161 
6,083 
76,812 

iMuheb. 
135,218 
927,566 
3,207 
137,166 
36,790 
102,475 

biuheU. 

93,446 
830,741 

21,302 
107,183 

48,694 

71,686 

baiheli. 
106,361 
693,851 
277,037 
243,362 
39,641 
167,486 

buheU. 

QaniHluid 

WwtanAnrtnlia   

63,227 

KnrZMkUnd 

6(8,682 
287.646 

1,342,421 
864.093 

1.172,962 
688,683 

1,523,937 
855,003 

2,656,313 

936,328 

2.008.514 

1,861,635 

2,379,930 

3,816,817 

The  average  yield  of  bariey  per  acre  in  each  stat«  for  1903,  and  for- 
the  ten  ^eare  ended  1903,  is  given  in  the  following  table  : — 


BMm. 

ATH.B«Yi.ldimAore. 

iwn. 

18M-1IW9. 

New  South  W«le« 

trasheli. 
17-3 
25-5 
22-3 
17-0 
14-7 
36-3 

bud,el«. 

Victoria    

I7J 

21-9 
33-6 

171 
319 

K(W  Zealand  

24-6 

Alio  tlie  case  of  the  other  three  cereals  which  have  just  been  dealt 
vith,  New  Zealand  had  a  far  Urger  yield  of  barley  per  acre  than  any 
(4  the  Commonwealth  states,  and  compares  favourably  with  the  follow- 
ing cmntries,  which  averaged  daring  1898-1903 — United  Kingdom, 
Mi)  bushels  per  acre;  Germany,  SI -3  ;  United  States,  •242  ;  and  France, 
^'1  bushels  per  acre.  Barl^  ia  not  cultivated  in  these  statas  to  the 
uteot  it  deserves,  and  to  the  total  world's  production  of  940,108,000 
Ixuibels  in  1903  Australasia  contributed  only  a  little  over  3,»00,000 


bushels.  In  (i-oitfiil  BeuoiiB  Aastnlaaik  prodnoes  soffiaant  faftrl^, 
excluBire  of  that  reqnired  for  malt,  for  home  reqniremeiita,  &nd  m  mudl 
sarploB  for  ncport ;  but  if  the  combined  tnde  in  barley  mid  ni»lt  be 
oonridered,  all  the  proTinoee,  with  the  exception  of  Son^  Anntrwlia, 
Tasmania,  aod  New  Zealand,  w«re  depratdent  in  1903  upon  external 
sotiroes.  Xhe  trade  in  barley  and  malt  for  tbe  Co 
Zealand  in  1903  was  as  follows  :— 


le  Commonwealth  and  New 


Btriv. 

IMt. 

Nat  Import* 

NriE<|>ort«. 

HatlmpocM. 

I(«tB>p««to. 

boibeU 
223,728 
634,110 
T8,7« 

boahoh. 

biilb«U. 
3U4,733 

b-d^ 

86,144 

63.867 
28,23* 

22.a2» 

11,168 

85,406 
3,730 

Commonwealth 

7SS,M1 

276,406 
1,077 

152,683 

6W.85B 

278,473 

The  average  value  of  the  barley  crop  and  the  return  of  this  cereal 
>er  acre  during  1903  will  be  found  below : — 

g^i^  Atmw  nlua  of      Anrift  ■•Ins 

£  £  ».  i, 

Nowfioath  WalM 22,000  S  S  3 

Victoria 145,000  3  0  7 

<}iieeBaland  70,000  8  1  4 

South  AnatraUa 06,000  I  IB  4 

WorteraAnat«lU.... 8,000  2  0  11 

Tanmuw 2S,D00  3  1  9 

320,000  2  13    » 

134,000  3  17    4 

460,000  3  10    0 

Owing  to  the  rapid  prMmM  of  the  brewing  induMry  in  Austmlta, 
increMod  attention  is  now  being  given  to  the  cultivation  of  barley  for 
malting  purpoaea.  Several  of  the  larger  malting  companies  are  ofi^rag 
special  inducements  to  fiumera  to  cultivate  ^e  crop,  and  it  ui  «Epeet«d 
that  the  area  devoted  to  it  will  show  a  considerable  advaaoe  in  the 
near  iutare.  In  Quoonaknd  especially,  inereaBod  attention  is  being 
given  to  the  cultivation  of  bai-liy  for  malting  purpoees.  It  will  be 
aaen  tb«t  ttw  ar«a  mvpad  wnoait«d  to  32,881  Acres,  as  oon^tand  witd 


4S0aenwm  1903,  And  11, 775  arm  in  1901.  The  greater  part  of  the 
cwp  was  produced  in  the  D»rlmg  Downs  district,  aad  bnik  umplee  of 
the  gndn  eoDsignfld  to  the  London  md  Son  Frftncisco  marketB  vere 
mart  EaiTorably  commented  upcm. 

FtyuTOBi. 
The  cnhdvation  of  the  potato  is  net  confined  to  any  particular  state. 
Victoria,  New  Zealand,  and  Tasmania  have  the  Urgeet  areas  under 
this  crop,  but  New  Zeaiaiad  (thaws  the  greatest  production.  The 
laigest  area  under  potetoee  was  recorded  in  1899,  when  no  less 
than  176,381  acres  were  cultivated.  Of  this  area  New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  and  New  Zealand  supplied  127,431  acrea  as  against  96,409 
acres  in  1 900.  The  decrease  is  accounted  for  chiefly  by  the  ctrcumBtouce 
that  in  the  two  states  last  mentioned,  this  orop  was  abuidoaed  to  a 
certain  extent  in  favour  of  oats  for  which  a  large  demmd  was  created 
fay  the  Sooth  Afrioan  war.  The  following  table  shows  the  acreage 
TOtder  potatoes  in  each  state  : — 


SMi. 

isn. 

.... 

i»i. 

IBM. 

190J. 

K<nr  Sorth  Waha    

aoras. 
W,770 

sa,(m 

3,121 

MS 

6,U1« 

acres, 
10,H3 
3>,12» 
6,088 
6,1S6 
278 
9.S70 

aorea. 

22,seo 

67,334 

9,173 

6,892 

632 

16,393 

acres. 
26,168 
40,058 
1.1,338 
6,248 
1,829 
26,444 

acne. 

2o,sei 

48,030 
6,732 
8  616 

WrtBT.  Aaatnlia   

i:Ss 

KwSntaiwL          ..  . 

M,7S. 
11,083 

76,242 
9S,B« 

112,884 
27.M6 

113,076 
SI,369 

116,112 

80,892 

98,782 

140,160 

144,334 

147,890 

The  production  for  each  state  during  the  same  years  was  as  follows :- 


SM» 

ISTL 

itsi. 

]3n. 

IMl. 

im. 

!(»  Sontk  Wales    

Victoria     .      .      .. 

tons. 
44,758 
129,841 

e,fi8S 
10,980 

1,4OT 
22,608 

tODB. 

44,323 
184,290 
11,984 
18,164 
65« 
33,566 

62,283 
109,786 

27^824 
1,696 
63,100 

toui. 

39,146 
125,474 

39,530 

15,059 

5,666 

114,701 

tons. 
66.743 

WMtem  AiHtralU  

Tuminis 

4,642 

171.296 

WZtaland 

212,838 
42,130 

242,873 
121,890 

289,907 
162,046 

^9,578 
206,815 

449,883 
208,787 

Awtralada    

264,368 

864,762 

461,663 

616,393 

668,170 

370  AdtaCVLTUEB. 

The  ftverage  production  of  potatoes  pet  ftcre  u  next  given,  for  1903, 
and  for  the  ten  jean  ended  1903.  New  Zeal&nd,  it  will  be  Been,  shows 
A  considenbly  larger  return  than  SDf  of  the  other  provinoes : — 


BMIC 

ATtnsa  TMd  pvr  Atn. 

IMO. 

WW-WM. 

tens. 
2-7 
3-4 
2-6 
3-7 
2-6 
6-9 

^ 

3-9 
6-6 

4-5 

Tumanis  and  Victoria  were  the  only  atatee  which  were  able  to 
export  considerable  quantities  of  potatoes  in  1903.  The  snrplns  in 
Victoria,  though  at  one  time  considerable,  has  now  verv  much  decrcase-J. 
The  following  were  the  imports  or  exports  of  potatoes  by  each  8tat«- 
and  Kew  Zealand  in  1903  :— 

8ta(&  Net  Importa.  Kct  Exporte. 


Victoria 

18,010 

South  Austnilia    

7,880 

Weston  Anitralia   

1*.6«0 

Tsmuuiis    

83,862 



13,M0 

8,008 
16.B3S 

Austnlsaii     
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He  tnnga  rolne  of  the  potato  crop  and  the  return  per  acre  for  the 
past  fire  jmn  will  be  found  below  : — 

fUmtt.  ViloaolCTop.  ^"S?l^" 

£  £    ».  d. 

New  South  Wales 106,000  5    2  0 

Vi«OTi» 299,000  6  13  3 

QoeeuslMid    35,000  8    8  8 

Sooth  Amtnlia    53,000  6    6  0 

Weatern  Anstnlia  10,000  6    S  1 

Ibmanis 823,000  11     1  9 

CoiDinonwe»ltIi 828,000  7    2    7 

NaicZMluid 362,000  11    7  11 

Aattndsau 1.190,000  8    0  11 

These  values  are  comparatively  lov,  and  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
marketa  were  glutted  by  the  heavy  supplies. 

Hay. 

CoDsidersble  quantities  of  wheat,  oate,  barley,  and  lucerne  ore  grown 

(or  the  purpose  of  being  converted  into  hay,  but  the  area  cut  varies, 

U  cootw,  according  to  the  season.     The  ai-ea  cut  for  hay  has  largely 

d  since  1S81,  aa  will  be  seen  from  the  table  appended  : — 


«.. 

.„,. 

1 
im.      j     isfli. 

1<«1. 

.«« 

XwSontbWsIra 

Viflom. 

acres. 

ei,800 

103,206 

3,828 

97,812 
•14,342 

31,578 

140,010 
212,190 
16,926 
333,467 
24,445 
34,790 

163,803 
360,498 

30,6*55 
304,171 
28,634 
45,44S 

442,163 
650,230 
63,055 
869,796 
92,964 
61,490 

4Mi^i7 
733,353 

78,393 
370,152 
109,002 

66,947 

QMuUnd         .     . 

Smth  AutnJim. 

WMm.  Aortralia. 

TUDMi. 

302,971  I     788,388 
30,717  1      68,423 

942,166 
46,662 

1,688,712 
244,169 

1,803,884 

988,618 

1,932,881 

2,143,722 

In  New  Zealand,  for  all  the  years  prior  to  1901,  the  areas  shown 
only  include  the  extent  of  sown  grasses  cut  for  bay.  It  is  not  possible 
^  qnote  for  t^e  earlier  years  the  area  under  wheat,  cats,  Ac.,  cut  for 


AaBtCVlTOXM. 


thu   pnrpoee.      Similarly,  the  pvodnetion  ahovn  below  prior  to  I 
only  includes  the  quantity  of  grass  cut : — 


Sutc. 

I«l. 

I8S1. 

I*.. 

1«DI. 

IHB. 

tana. 

77.460 

144,637 

•,278 

14.288 
30.801 

tons. 
I98,S32 
238,793 

10.640 
240,827 

24,443 

44.967 

tcau. 
209,417 
S0e,246 

68,SU 
193,317 

28,634 

6S,B0S 

tOD& 

472.621 
884,360 
122,038 
346.467 
91,517 
100,383 

tODB. 

Qne«ii«bDd    

13M17 
479,733 

131,994 

Commoi>w««Jth.. 
New  Zealand    .  . 

371.890 
35.674 

767,104 
89,081 

1,062.352 
67,361 

2,0IM,3H 
295,581 

2,903,180 
302,322 

407,494 

806.275 

1,129.713 

2.321.977 

3,2«S,482 

The  average  yield  of  hay  per  acre  will  be  foand  in  the  next  table, 
the  periods  covered  being  the  year  1903  and  the  ten  years  which  oIoskI 
with  1903  :— 


BtM«. 

A«™((.rW'ii™"»- 

lira. 

18M-IWS.- 

tOM. 

1-6 
1-7 
17 
1-3 
11 
1-3 

tCM. 

South  Aiwtralia 

0-9 

1-6 
1-3 

15 

The  greater  portion  of  the  hay  ia  produced  from  wheat,  althonj^  in 
New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland,  aad  New  Zealand  there  an 
largv  areas  under  oatan  and  lucerne  hay,  which  are  is  great  demand 
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Hid  i«adily  aell  at  remuo^fttivQ  pricot ;  in  fact,  so  profitable  is  the 
ntaax  from  oatea  hay,  that  ia  N^ew  South  WakD  and  Qoeawland  the 
niltiration  of  oats  for  threshing  is  practically  neglected  for  the  soke  of 
haj.  For  the  most  part,  hay  is  grown  in  each  province  in  quantities 
mfficient  for  its  own  requirements,  New  Soath  Wales,  Queensland,  and 
Westam  Australia  ordmarily  being  the  only  states  which  import  to 
■ny  extttit. 

The  net  import  or  export  of  hay  and  chaff  by  each  state  and  New 
"    '     d  daring  the  year  1903  was  as  followa : — 


toiu. 

NMExputa. 
toni. 

ei,eu 

70,6m 

Xew  Zealand  



2.29» 

■2».m 

'Hie  vmltte  of  the  return  from  hay  in  1903-4  was  higher  than  that  of 
■Bf  exop  except  wheat ;  the  valae  in  each  state  and  the  return  per  acre 
*B1  be  foand  below  : — 


State. 

Total  VohMul 

New  Soath  Wales 

•2,122,000 

4    9    6 

Victoria    

3,031,000 

4    2    8 

Soatii  Autnlia  

1.148,000 

3    2    0 

355.000 

3    5    3 

Cofflmuewealth  

7,824,00« 

3  19    0 

Ntic  Zfilri"-'   , 

*     870.000 

2    4    7 

AditndHia  

*i.iw,ooo 

3  IB    5 

Gbbbn  Fora«r  AMD  Sown  Grassbs. 
Ike  cnltivatum  of  maiie,  aoi^hnm,  barley,  oats,  and  other  cereals  for 
peen  food  in  addition  to  lucerne  and  gr«»  is  ooafined  chiefly  to  the 
&thets  where  dairy  farming  is  carried  on.  The  following  table  shows 
the  sna  under  sv.ch  green  food  in  1891,  1901,  and  1903,  and  it  will  be 
•ceo  that  tJiere  have  been  lai^  developments  in  most  of  the  Htates 
■fettU;  m  New  South  Wales. 
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The  retuTD  from  the  cnltivatioa  of  green   forage  ia  »ll  the   ststaB 
during  the  seaaoa  1903  is  estimated  at  £589,000,  or  nearly  £2  tui  acn>. 


»bd». 

GiwnFood. 

ArUAddljBoraOiMns. 

«L            !«,.. 

««. 

"■ 

UM. 

1». 

New  South  Wales.. 
Viotori. 

acres.        acres. 
32.13S      110,215 

9,202  .     32.79S 
10.727  ;     38,703 

6,416        13,69fi 
238  '        1,024 

1,101  '       4,082 

77.093 
33,165 
26.S76 
19,241 
672 
3,100 

333,338 
174,982 
20.921 
17,919 

268',5M 

467,B9 
1«!^9S4 

34,ef9 

23,510 
11,132 
814,422 

553,501 

WMtern  Auitnlia 

24.118 
2.0B2 

Commonw«ttlth 

B9,822  1  201,604 
116,484'   199,508 

159,847 
146,166 

755,256  j  1,014,536 
7,357,229  [11,820,178 

l.SOl.lSS 

11,803,963 

i 


l-a,30«    401,112  j  306,013  ;8.112,485  Il2.634.714  ;  13,705,122 


In  Victoria,  Tasmania,  and  New  ZeiUand  various  areas  of  sovm 
grasses  are  cut  for  seed,  chiefly  rye  grass  and  cocksfoot,  the  total  quan- 
tity of  grass  seed  producedinld03being9,824  tons,  valued  at  £275,521. 
The  production  in  Victoria  was  ."(18  tons  ;  in  Tasmania,  796  tons  ;  and 
in  New  Zealand,  8,710  tons.  The  ocraage  on  which  this  grass  seed 
was  produced  is  not  included  in  the  total  given  above  for  sown  grasses, 
and  amounted  to  2,749  acres  in  Victoria,  5,364  acres  in  Tasmania, 
and  68,041  aci-es  in  New  Zealand.  The  prosperity  of  New  Zealand  i-i 
largely  duf  to  its  rich  meadow  lands,  which  have  been  creiated  by  human 
industry  and  were  not  the  free  gift  of  nature.  Last  you-  Dearly 
12,000,000  acres  were  under  artificial  grasses  in  the  colony,  or  over 
six  times  the  area  devoted  to  the  crop  in  the  Commonwealth.  The 
productiveness  of  these  pastures  is  very  great. 

In  the  Victorian  returns  "sown  grasses"  ihovr  an  increase  of  some 
800,000  acres  on  the  figures  for  1901.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  the  total  now  includes  bush  land  on  cultivated  holdings  on 
which  imported  grass,  clover,  itrc.,  has  spread  wit)iout  cultivation,  alra 
bumt-off  sciTib  land  on  which  grass  has  been  sown  without  ploughing. 


Thk  Vine. 

The  history  of  the  vine  in  Anstndin  dates  from  the  year  1 828,  when 
cuttings  from  tlie  celebrated  vineyards  of  France,  Spain,  and  the  Rhine 
Valley  were  planted  in  the  Hunter  River  District  of  New  Sooth 
Wales,  forming  the  nursery  for  the  principal  vineyards  of  that  state. 
Years  afterwards  the  vine  was  ]>lanted  in  the  Murray  River  District 
and  other  parts  of  New  South  Wales,  and  was  afterwards  introduced 
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into  Vietorift  and  South  AostnJiM,  aod  is  now  cultivated  in  all  th« 
proTincefl  of  the  Australian  continent  In  South  Australia  a  targe 
namber  of  Germans  are  employed  in  the  industry  of  wine-making. 

lite  clijnate  and  soil  of  Australia  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  ^e  anc- 
ceaafnl  cultiTation  of  the  vine,  and  with  an  increasing  local  demand,  and 
the  (qtening  up  of  a  market  in  England,  where  Australian  vines  have 
obtained  due  appreciation,  the  future  expaosion  of  wine-growing  appears 
fairly  assured.  The  fact  that  the  vineyards  in  these  States  have  suffered 
ctxnparstively  little  from  the  ravages  of  phylloxera,  which  have  had  such 
a  disast^ius  effect  on  immense  areas  of  the  European  vineyards,  is  an 
additional  reason  why  the  vine-growers  of  Australia  should  look  forward 
to  lai^ely-increased  operations  for  their  industry. 

The  progress  of  vine  caltivatioii  since  the  year  1861  is  illustrated  by 
tbe  table  subjoined.  The  areas  given  include  the  vines  producing 
tab)»-£niit,  aa  well  as  thoee  calUvated  for  wiiie-making,  also  the  young 
Tinea  not  yet  in  bearing : — 


Slate. 

,»,. 

«S,. 

isai. 

MOl. 

m. 

Haw- Sonth  Wales    

s,sa 

348 

6,«S 

692 

*,027 
4,923 
1,218 
4,202 
027 

•ere*. 

8,281 
24,483 

1,088 
13,3U 

1,001 

acres. 

8,606 
28,502 

1,090 
20,860 

3,724 

acrei. 
8,»10 

3,321 

18,390 

14,801 

48,070 

63,772 
S43 

NawZesland 

61,316 

At  present  the  area  devoted  to  vines  ia  much  larger  in  Victoria  and 
South  Australia  than  in  the  other  states  ;  in  the  former  state  4,030  and 
in  the  latter  10,303  acres  have  been  added  to  the  vineyard  area  since 
1891.  This  is  not  great  progress  compared  with  Algeria,  for  example, 
which  has  already  419,177  acres  under  vines,  although  systematio 
planting  dates  only  from  1849,  or  the  Ai^;entine  with  109,700  acres; 
nevertheless  it  is  a  hopeful  sign  in  Australia,  where  patient  waiting 
for  the  harvest  to  be  gatJiered  years  hence  is  not  a  characteristic  of  the 
Bgricultnrist.  The  progress  of  New  South  Wales  has  been  very  slight, 
the  area  under  vines  in  1903  being  only  659  acres  more  than  in  189]. 
The  oatbreak  of  phylloxera  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  where 
niost  of  the  table  grapes  are  grown,  greatly  retarded  the  industry ; 
bat  recently  the  Government  has  propagated  a  large  number  of 
phylkixera-resistant  stocks,  which  are  being  disposed  of  to  vigaerons  at 
a  nominal  pric^  and  better  progress  may  be  expected  in  the  near  fatnre. 
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Yin&growing  bu  nevKr  been  cmtimI  on  to  any  extent  in 
New  Zealand,  although  there  ne  nnmeroiiB  localities  in  cite  IwtMC 
colony  suited  for  growing  vinea  for  the  omnufacture  of  both  wine  and 
nisins.  The  area  under  vissB  in  New  Zealand  in  1901  was  returnMl  «t 
94S  aorea,  and  in  1903  at  749  aorea. 

Tbe  fallowiim  tables  riiow  tbe  yrognm  made  in  wii>e-growiiig  liniiag: 
the  lost  thirty-three  yean  : — 


8UU. 

ISTL 

uto.      1      un.      {      um. 

iMa. 

New  Soatb  Wales 

gaUou. 
413,321 
713,He 

gaUoai.       gJloDs. 
513,888       918,107 
639.191    l,fiU,130 

gallon.. 

868,4-9 
1.961,470 

2.077,923 
119,300 

g.U<— - 

in.««4. 

Sootb  Aortnlik 

8as,sis 

»3,e«> 

99,aoo 

8GI,BS5 

iee,«M 

S.MS,S7» 

^^-^    

1.979,325 

1.637,680 

3.eM,2a2 

6,196,212  , 8,221,798 

lite  prodnctaon  of  table-grafiM  dnring  the  Mine   period  U  ahonm 


NMrSMtk  WslM. 

Viotoru 

QoeHMla 
SMtliAi 
WMtmi  Autialia    

AMtnlia. 


»,. 

ISSl. 

im. 

"■"toa.     1 

3.ra ! 

MH.J 

1.8H  { 

I3,fl08 

♦00 

UM. 

tons. 
606 
1,M6 

tou. 

1,1M 
740 
216 

1,498 

tons. 
3,6*4 
2.7B1 
1,189 
4,590 

«1> 

1,815 

HOK 

3,740 

>,8M 

13,244 

!3,«I7 

M,l" 

AsMrng  other  prodoee  ot  the  vineyarde  may  be  mentioned  30,101 
gnllottt  «F  brandy  in  New  Sonti  Wales,  while  Yiotoria  and  Smth 
Australia  produced  respeotaWy  13,063  cwt.  and  10,406  cwL  of  raiainH 
•ad  onrrants.  Viotoria  prodnoee  arach  man  brandy  than  any  of  tbe 
other  statcB,  bnt  it  is  not  wholly  made  from  grapes,  and  tbe  figoies 
cannot  be  ascertained. 

It  is  impomible  to  tabulate  the  average  wine-yield  of  all  ihe  states, 
as  in  many  instanoea  ^e  acreage  nnder  cultivation  for  wine-making  par- 
poses  oannot  be  separated  Iron  yoong  unpradnctive  vineyards  or  ansK 
oultivaiKi  for  table  varieties  of  tlie  giape  only.  Making  dne  aHowanee 
for  Ail  fact,  it  would  i^pear  that  dw  avenge  pndnotion  for  die  seMoo 
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1903  WM  »boot  213  ^lona  in  I7ew  Sosth  Walee,  lU  pilous  in 
Qoeenaliuid,  and  204  gallons  in  Victorts.  Taking  an  average  yewr, 
the  production  for  Aostralia  may  be  net  down  at  190  gallons. 

Compared  with  the  wine  produc^n  of  other  countrim,  that  of 
Aaatralta  is  certainly  trifling.  In  1903  the  world's  prodnctton  was 
eatun&ted  ni  2,647,000,000  gallons,  to  which  Australia  contributed  only 
6,500,000  gallons  ;  while  in  1901  the  production  of  Australia  wag 
returned  at  5,000,000  gallons. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  progress  made  in  the  export  of 
Australian  wine  to  countries  outside  of  the  Commonwealth  since  1881. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  in  1901,  the  trade  with  foreign  countries 
had  grown  to  ten  tiraes  the  value  in  1881,  while  the  number  of 
gallons  exported  had  also  increased  very  largely.  The  1901  iigurea 
are  exclosive  of  Queensland,  39  gallons,  valued  at  £19  ;  Western 
Australia,  173  gallons,  valued  at  £116;  and  Tasmania,  2  gallons, 
nJued  at  £1 : — 


«ant»i'. 

VOm.     [  qmam. 

V.JM.     1  itnaMtT. 

Tslue. 

ITwSoatliWalM.. 

gallo™. 
15.781 
9,810 
8,334 

£ 

4,767 
4,U1 
!,8M 

gdlona 
13.429 
162,670 
249,686 

£ 

3.463 
28,220 
45,768 

g&lloiu. 
29.238 
340.353 
485,671 

£ 
8.101 

Booth  Aurtralia... 

C7.13e 

Autnlia    .. 

33,705 

11,154 

415,685 

78,451 

&55,!«3 

118,564 

In  1903  the  export  of  Australian  wine  to  countries  outside  of  the 
CoBmonwealth  was  708,976  gallons,  valued  at  X97,981. 

InchidJiig  the  inter-state  as  well  as  the  foreign  trade,  the  exports 
of  Mch  state  daring  the  same  yeara  are  shown  below.  The  Ggam 
far  1901  are  exclusive  of  Queensland,  39  gallons,  valued  at  £19  ; 
Western  Australia,  185  gallona,  valued  at  £122;  and  Tasmania,  42 
gdlnis,  valued  at  £16. 


aw*. 

un. 

im.                       noi 

qoMtttr- 

vidM.     ,  ItnoXtT- 

ViJiM. 

Rn  SonUi  Wales.. 

gallons.!        £ 
22,377  '      7,233 
12,644         6,388 
64,001       12,637 

54,143 
160,982 
285.107 

£ 
11,844 
32,516 

58,282 

grfloo.. 
39,661 
364,413 
593.36: 

£ 
12,256 
64^960 
81,648 

SiMfcAiwbalia 

AxtiaBa    .. 

88,922        K,2S6 

Boo^aai 

182,442 

997,421 

U4,1H 
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In  1903  the  inter-state  and  foreign  exports  had  increased  to 
1,031,0^3  gallons,  valued  at  ^6166,543. 

It  is  interesting  to  not«  that  of  the  R70,098  gallons  of  AoittrAJiAn 
wine  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  daring  1903,  569,179  gallons 
did  not  exceed  30  degrees  of  proof  spirit,  and  bo  carried  the  minimum 
rate  of  duty. 

The  totaJ  value  of  the  gnpe  crop  and  the  average  return  per  acre  in 
the  Australian  states,  for  the  year  1903.  will  be  found  below : — 


crop. 

A.„„,^»^-»- 

Stota. 

0(  Total  Ar«» 

Of  ProdoeUv. 
VlitaL 

£ 
138,000 
3M,000 

13.000 
322,«IO 

47.000 

£    ■.   d.    !      fad. 

Soulh  AoBtralis 

14    4  11          16    9    8 

874,000 
11.000 

13    J    « 
M    4  11 

19    5    3 

AustraluU 

860,000 

13    7    5 

15    6    3 

The  average  value  per  acre  of  productive  vinea  cannot  be  shown  for 
New  Zealand,  as  the  area  is  not  distinguished. 

The  removal  of  the  border  duties  has  had  a  remarkably  invigorating 
effect  upon  the  South  Australian  inter-statc  wine  trade.  During  the 
five  year*  which  preceded  federation,  Snuth  Australian  int^r-state  exports 
averaged  only  48,000  gallons  ;  whilelast  year  the  total  reached  200,309 
gallons.  The  progress  of  the  trade  with  New  South  Wales  is  especially 
noticeable,  the  exporte  to  that  state  during  1903  being  over  98,000 
gallons.  Victorian  growers  have  also  taken  advantage  of  the  removal 
of  the  border  duties,  and  during  the  last  four  years  the  inter-stAte 
trada  has  increased  from  5,000  to  108,676  gallons. 

Vignerons  in  the  county  of  Cumberland  in  New  South  Wales,  who 
depend  upon  table  grapes  for  their  chief  returns,  have  suffered  severely 
in  recent  years  owing  to  the  refusal  of  New  Zealand  to  admit  their 
produce,  tiiruugh  fear  of  introducing  phylloxera,  and  the  loss  of  this 
market  has  probably  depreciated  the  value  of  table  grapes  in  Cumberland 
and  Camden  at  least  30  per  cent. 

SUQAS-CASE. 

The  growth  of  the  cane  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar  are  important 
industries  in  Qtieensland  and  New  South  Wales  :  but  whilst  in  the  former 
state  the  industry  if  not  increasing  very  rapidly  has  so  far  raaintained  its 
positiuD,  in  the  latter  the  art>aunderorop  has  declined  by  nearly  one-thiid 


r 
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riooe  1896.    The  area  aodercane  in  each  state  at  v 
1865  wns  as  followa  r — 


04 

872 9,681 

882 28.026 

892 50.848 

8B7 83,003 

111,616 


Nev  Boulh  ffiln. 


20,210 


The  conditions  of  cultivation  in  the  tvo  states  are  not  precisely  the 
mne^  In  New  South  Wales,  taking  one  year  with  another  the  area 
mder  cane  is- usually  twi(»  as  great  as  the  area  from  which  cane  is  cut, 
bat  in  Queensland  the  proportion  of  productive  area  is,  as  a  rule, 
TOiy  much  larger.     This  will  ho  seen  from  the  following  statement : — 


ToMlAia. 

Anttnm 

■bkhCui* 

Yield  oIOuu  par  «». 

N«^ 

aoret 

tons. 

tool. 

1800 

110.667 

22.317 

70,436 

9,435 

14-8 

18-1 

]06,r>36 

72.651 

11-7 

19-0 

1001 

112,031 

20,809 

78,160 

8,700 

15-1 

21 '4 

IMS 

85,338 

20,301 

59,102 

8,80» 

10-8 

20-0 

IW 

111,616 

20,210 

60,375 

10,368 

136 

21-0 

lite  figures  re^rding  the  areas  cnltivated,  which  arc  taken  from  the 
Statistical  Begtstera,  do  not  agree  with  those  furnished  by  the  Customs 
Department ;  bnt  this  may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in 
Qoeensland  the  areas  cut  for  fodder,  though  planted  for  sugar,  are  not 
iadaded  in  the  Statistical  B«gi8ter  with  the  acreage  cultivated. 

For  the  five  yean  the  average  for  Queensland  was  13-7  tons  per 
■icre  of  cane  cat,  as  against  20-2  tons  in  New  South  Wales,  This  does 
not  by  any  means  prove  the  superiority  of  the  land  in  New  South  Wales 
for  can^-growing,  for  if  the  whole  area  under  cane  be  taken  into  account 
diflerent  results  are  arrived  aL     The  following  figures  cover  five  years  : — 

Yield  rf  cane  from  total  area  under  crop — 

QaseasUnd  8-8  tons  per  acre. 

Now  South  WalM  9-2     „ 

In  New  South  Walea  cane  is  cnt  every  second  year,  but  in  the 
DOithero  state  a  crop  is  obtained  from  the  greater  part  of  the  cane 
aroa  yearly,  hence  the  difference  in  the  yields  and  the  apparently  large 
unproductive  area  in  New  South  Wales.  A  noticeable  feature  in  last 
year's  crops  in  Queensland  was  the  large  area  of  "  stand^over"  cane,  the 
KRage  cut  being  but  little  in  excess  of  that  of  1902,  though  the  area 
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planted  waa  aome  26,000  acree  greater.  In  oonnection  with  tim  retami 
for  1903,  however,  allowance  muat  be  made  for  the  fact  tb»t  over 
15,000  acres  of  caae  were  cut  for  stock  feed,  and  were  not  included  in 
the  area  under  cane  for  sugar. 

The  quantaty  of  angar  obtained  from  the  cane-fields  has  varied  daring 
the  last  ten  years  from  77,752  to  192,844  tona  per  annum,  the  avei«ge 
being  127,387  tonis  of  which  104,555  tona  were  produced  by  Queensland, 
and  32,832  tone  by  New  South  Wales.  The  yield  of  sugar  per  ton  of 
cane  varies,  of  course,  with  the  density  of  the  juice,  and  in  an  ordinary 
season  may  be  set  down  at  975  per  cent.  Until  recent  years  little 
attention  vtm  given  in  Queensland  to  the  question  of  irrigating  sugar- 
cane plantations,  but  lant  year  8,600  acres  were  irrigated,  being  an 
increase  of  4,000  acres  on  the  figures  for  1901. 

The  greater  part  of  the  tield-work  on  the  plantations  in  Queensland 
has  hitherto  been  perfonned  by  coloured  labour,  chiefly  South  Sea 
Islanders.  In  New  South  Wales  the  work  was  formerly  done  entirely 
by  white  labour,  but  latterly  there  has  been  a  considerable  proportion  of 
coloured  persons,  chiefly  Hindoos,  employed  on  the  cane-fields.  Id 
Queensland  the  number  of  coloured  labourers  during  1001  was  about 
8,650,  and  as  the  area  cut  was  78, 1 60  acres,  the  employment  of  oolonrvd 
labour  was  in  the  proportion  of  one  man  to  every  8-8  acres.  In  I^ew 
South  Wales  the  coloured  labourers  numbered  about  1,010,  and  the  area 
cut  being  8,790  acres,  the  proportion  was  one  man  to  every  8-7  acres. 
From  this  statement  it  would  appear  that  there  was  little  difference 
between  the  states  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  c-uloured  labour 
compared  with  the  area  cropped.  Regard  must  be  had  to  the  ci^ 
cumstance,  however,  that  in  Queensland  the  law  restricted  the 
employment  of  Kauakai  to  the  field-work  of  a.  cane  plantation ;  in 
New  South  Wales  no  similar  restriction  exists,  and  colouied  labour 
ia  employed  in  several  occujwtions  reserved  for  white  labour  in 
Queensland.  This,  of  course,  refers  to  the  conditions  obtaining 
anterior  to  recent  federal  legislation. 

In  1901  the  Federal  Parliament  jwoed  an  Act  which  greatly  afieets 
the  sugar  industry,  especially  in  Queensland.  Under  the  provisions  of 
tills  nMssure,  which  is  entitled  the  Pacific  Island  Labourers  Act,  a 
limited  nurabar  of  Pacific  Islanders  were  allowed  to  enter  Australia  ap 
to  the  31st  day  of  March,  1904,  but  on  and  after  that  data  tbcir 
coming  is  prohibited.  All  agreements  for  their  employnwot 
terminate  on  the  31st  i>oc«nber,  1906,  and  after  that  date  any  Pacific 
Islander  found  in  Australia  will  be  deported. 

On  the  1st  September,  1904,  there  were  8,201  islanders  in  Queens- 
land, a  decreMse  of  253  on  the  figttPes  for  I>ecember,  1903.  Tht 
arrivals  during  1903  numbered  1,037,  viz.,  998  males  and  39  fenndeai 
while  from  the  1st  January,  1904,  up  to  the  31st  March  of  that  year 
tiiere  were  78  arrivals,  of  whom  76  were  males  and  2  femalea.  Betwem 
1st  Jannafy,  1903,  and  1st  September,  1904,  1,433  islanders  retDuned 
to  their  homes,  of  whom  1,367  wera  males  and  66  fonalee. 
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3%e  foUovmg  toJ>le  shows  the  nuiaber  of  islAnders  who  arriTod  in, 
mkI  d^MTted  from,  QueeoiBJftnd  during  the  pttst  eleven  years  : — 


T-. 

Anlndi. 

D^MMn 

1,211 

1,85» 
1,306 
782 
9S4 
1,178 
I.B22 
1,748 
1,72$ 
1,139 
1,037 

I8BS 

1896 

743 

eos 

WOI  

1802 

874 
1,773 

Tottl 

U,4S6 

10,690 

Of  tltf  1,037  isUttders  who  arrived  in  Queeoskod  daring  1903,  312 
kad  served  a  previoos  term  in  the  state.  The  island  groups  at  wbicb 
theae  labonrere  were  recruited  were  as  follows : — 

NdwHebridas 34S 

Buki   21 

Torrei  8 

SoloiDOD    683 


"nifl  numbers  assigned  to  the  varioos  districts  were : — Ayr,  230  ; 
Bsndabei^,  149  ;  Cairns,  161  ;  Childers,  36  ;  Geraldt4»i,  229 ;  Ingham, 
104;  Maryboroogh,  19;  Mackay,  69;  and  Port  Douglas,  15.  Two 
died  on  board  ship  before  allotment,  while  21  were  rejected  as  physically 
unfit 

On  the  3lHt  December,  1903,  there  were  4,449  FaciSc  Islanders 
pcnessing  deposits  in  the  Savings  Bank,  and  the  amount  standing  to 
their  credit  vas  £34,375. 

The  following  figures  will  be  of  interest,  as  iUustrating  the  relative 
positioas  of  the  sagar  industry  in  New  South  Wales  and  Queens- 
knd:— 


Cue  CTDBhod  at  ini]l«   

Kaw  mgar  made  at  mills 

Ana  cat — wbiU  grown  cane 


NewSc 


27,511  V 


22,297 
S,Seia( 
1,387 

wkiUgiomi   300,76St( 

bUd      26,746 

.„ £40,163 


91,838 
17,080  B< 
43,396 


Ihe  •bovB  flgniQS  ntee  only  to  the  areas  actoally  cat  in  Qneet»luid 
laAstaaoB;  in  1904  an  arearf  not  iws  than  56,289  acres  was  regiotemd 
by  the  ownera  ■■  destiaed  to  be  placed  under  cane  for  cultivaCiffn 
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entirely  by  white  tnbour,  and  hence  eli^ble  for  the  bounty  on  th^  ptw- 
duca  It  will  be  some  time,  however,  b^re  this  are»  is  «11  nv&ilable  for 
cutting ;  meanwhile  the  bounty  estimated  to  be  paid  on  the  1904  crop 
IH  set  down  in  the  Treasurer'^  Financial  Statement  at  £62,800  in 
Qneensland  and  £37,200  in  New  South  Wales.  The  principal  dtstricta 
in  which  white  labour  is  employed  in  Queensland  are  Maryborough, 
Bundaberg,  and  Macksy,  where  39,155  acres  were  registered  aa  beinj^ 
worked  under  these  conditions  in  1903. 

The  duty  on  imported  cane  sugar  in  £6  per  ton,  while  the  exciae  duty 
is  fixed  at  £3  per  ton,  but  a.  bounty  of  from  4a.  to  Ss.  per  ton  of  c&ne, 
calculated  according  to  ite  sugar  contents  (equal  to  £2  per  ten  of  sugar), 
is  allowed  on  Australian  sugar  grown  by  white  labour,  the  bounty  being 
paid  to  ihe  grower.  The  employment  of  white  against  black  labour  is 
thus  protected  to  th«  extent  of  £2  per  ton  of  sugar,  e(|u»l  to  about 
4n.  5d.  per  ton  of  cane. 

In  New  South  Wales  in  1902, 93  per  cent,  of  the  sugar  produced  was 
white  grown  and  7  per  cent  black,  while  in  Queensland  the  figures  were 
reversed,  84  per  cent,  being  black  and  16-per  cent,  white  grown.  In 
1903  New  South  Wales  shows  88  per  cent,  white  grown  and  12  black, 
as  compared  with  73  per  cent,  black  and  37  per  cent,  white  grown  in 
Queensland. 

The  cost  of  growing  cane  may  be  set  down  at  from  2s.  1  Id.  to  3s.  M. 
per  ton  of  cane,  according  as  black  or  white  labour  b  employed,  the 
lower  figures  representing  the  cost  of  black  labour. 

In  New  South  Wales  the  cost  of  harvesting  the  cane  is  somewhat  as 
follows,  the  avera^  being  for  areas  on  which  white  labou  r  is  employed  :— 

s.  d. 

Cattnig 3    3 

Osrting  torirwaidB   10 

Truufer  to  Mills    0    9 

SoDdry  EspeoMa   0    3 

S    3 
Arenge  price  psid  for  ituidiDg  cum    10    S 

Total,  p«r  ton    15    8 

It  will  be  seen,  thei-efore,  that  in  the  case  of  New  South  Wales  cane  the 
retuni  to  the  grower  would,  including  ihe  bonus,  amount  to  about 
14s.  5d.  per  ton. 

In  Queensland  the  plantations  are  more  favourably  situated  in  regard 
to  the  mills,  and  the  cost  delivered  to  the  mill  is  about  12s.  3d.  per  ton, 
or  3s.  6d.  per  ton  less  than  in  New  South  Wales,  and  at  the  rate  of  9  tons 
of  cane  per  ton  of  sugar  the  comparison  is  31b.  6d,  per  ton  in  favour 
of  Queensland.  From  Dr.  Maxwell's  report  to  the  Federal  Premier  it 
would  appear  that  the  wages  of  coloured  labourers,  after  making  all 
necessary  allowaocos,  average  about  2a  4|d.  per  day ;  the  weekly  wage<4 
white  Ubonrers  is  from  27s.  6d.  to  32s.  &d.,  with  rations. 
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A  furlj  correct  eatimate  of  the  oonsnmption  of  eagiir  in  tbe  stfttes 
of  the  Cummonwealth  may  be  gathered  from  the  statement  below, 
which  shows  the  average  quantities  on  which  import  duty  and  exciae 
vere  paid  during  the  year  1903  after  allowing  fur  inter-state  adjust- 


^ 

App««t 

New  South  Wale. 

tOBt. 

6d,8oe 

54,738 
23.269 
1«,U63 
10,44.') 
8,170 

lb. 

Victoria 

179,478 

1087 

The  apparent  consumption  for  the  Commonwealth  was  therefore 
179,478  tons,  or  1027  lb.  per  head  of  the  population.  Of  the  total 
qntntity  of  sugar  consumed  during  the  year  specified,  46-8  per  cent. 
[-.nsisted  of  foreign-grown  sugar,  and  54*2  per  cent,  was  the  produce  of 
Inailf-grown  cane.  The  experience  of  a  number  of  years  shows  the 
■venge  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  Commonwealth  to  be  1064  lb.  per 
Utid,  and  the  consumption  has  therefore  declined. 

The  Federal  Treasurer  estimates  the  requirements  of  the  Common- 
vnlth  for  1904-5  at  187,000  tons,  or  slightly  over  104  lb.  per  head  of 
tbf  popalation. 

In  New  Zealand  the  net  import  of  sugar  in  1903  was  42,389  tans, 
ur  1182  lb.  per  head  of  population. 

In  1896,  Queensland  produced  163,734  tons  of  sugar,  which  is  the 
highest  output  recorded  for  that  state ;  1,542,090  tons  of  cane  were 
cnubed,  yielding  sugar  at  the  rate  of  1*99  tons  per  acre.  In  1903, 
S2S,8i5  tons  were  crashed,  but  the  juice  attained  a  high  degree  of 
density,  and  91,828  tons  of  sugar  were  produced,  only  8-97  tons  of 
nne  being  required  to  make  a  ton  of  sugar,  Of  the  823,87^  tons  of 
ane  produced  in  Queensland  in  1903 — 

6  par  Mat.  wu  grown  in  the  (1)  Brisbane  dbtrict. 
Ifl        „  „  (2)  Maryborough,  Bnndaberg,  and 

Rockhampton  districta. 
Mackaj 
villed 
(4)  DoDSeneai,  Geraldton,  Caima, 
and  Port  Dongtaa  districta. 
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The  amount  aad  rate  of  the  boaos  pud  for  wbit»gitiwn  cane  in  ^e 
Above  districts  was  as  follows  : — 

lUtc  pw  ton.  iwt.  lOOS. 

No.  1  diatrict Gi.  £4,274  £9.S7S 

No.  2      „        4*.  ia.34S  24,811 

No.  3      , 4a.  4d.  2,974  8,728 

No.  4      4i.  917  7,fiOO 

£24,510  £50,617 

The  Commonwealth  cunsiunes  annually  about  181,000  tons  of  sugar; 
the  crop  of  1903  was  113,6H  tons,  but  in  an  average  year  the  pro- 
duction may  be  put  down  at  about  25,000  to  30,000  tons  higher.  This 
leaves  about  -iO.OOO  tons  to  be  imported,  or  for  a  further  cultivation  of, 
say,  30,000  acres  of  productive  cane.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  in  exceptionally  prolific  years,  such  as  1S98,  when  the  production 
of  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales  amounted  to  192,844  tons,  the 
out-put  exceeded  the  consiuuptiou.  With  a  aucoeasiiMt  d  good  seasons, 
therefore,  it  will  be  seen  that,  even  with  a  slight  extension  of  cultivatitw, 
consideration  would  have  to  be  given  to  the  question  of  eatablishing  an 
export  trade. 

The  countiy  of  origin  of  91,533  tons  of  the  sugar  which  was  imported 
into  Australia  from  abroad  during  1903  was  as  shown  below.  The 
quantity  shown  as  imported  from  Europe  was  probably  beet  sugar : — 

CooMiT  of  0t%lD.  OhbU^  Inpoctod. 

Mauritiiu 4,792  ton* 

Fiji    S,953    „ 

Java  «7,546    „. 

HongKcmg 7,552    „ 

Europe 48    „ 

Chin* 4,822    „ 

noiled  Stat«a SIS    „ 

India,  Natal,  New  Zealand,  Stiaita 

8em«mrato 3    „ 

Total W,6»    ., 

The  reexport  of  foreign  sugar  from  Australia  amounted  to  779  tuns, 
valued  at  £11,163;  while  1,SB6  tons  of  Australian  sugar,  i,-alued  at 
£22,079,  were  exported  outaide  the  CtHDmonwealth,  .£18,479  worth  of 
which  went  to  New  Zealand. 

The  total  value  of  the  cane  crop  in  the  sugar-growing  states  of 
Australia  for  the  year  1903  was: — 

Mua.  Vklu*  dt  Cuw  btovd. 

New  Sootli  WaJ«a    £106,000 

Qneatulsiid    ..  091,000 

TUal  £787,000 
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Thew  amonnte  are  incltuire  of  rebate  on  white-grown  sugar 
■DMutiDg  to  ^0,153  in  the  ca»e  of  Kew  South  Wales,  and  £50,617 
in  the  case  of  Queeneland.  The  value  of  the  sugar  manufactured 
dning  the  year  was  about  £1 ,800,000  sterUng. 

I^rge  sniUB  of  money  have  been  expended  on  machinery,  buildings, 
aad  land  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  raw  au^r.  In 
QMensland  the  total  value  of  the  railla  amounted  in  1903  to  £2,136,662. 
0«t  of  60  mills  in  the  state  during  last  year,  42  were  in  active  operation. 
In  New  South  Wales,  6  mills  were  in  operation  during  1903,  ^e  value 
<]f  die  plant,  buildings,  and  land  being  returned  as  £507,453. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  variation  in  the  Sydney  whokeals 
price  of  two  of  the  leading  brands  of  sugar  at  various  int^vala  since 
the  lat  January,  1898  :— 


*1>t  Jannaiy,  1S98     ... 

tlrtJuly,  1898  

-KTth  Swtembar,  1898. 
-tSud  November,  1808   . 

tlBt  August,  1809 

^eth  September,  1890  . 
+ieth  Novsmber.  ItW . 
flat Januu-r,  1900  .... 
-»25th  Janaarv,  1000.... 
taSnd  March,  1900    .... 

■tMth  July,  1900    

:9th  Octobor,  1901      ... 

Stb  November,  1901    . 

UtJoly,  1902  

Sth  October,  1002    .... 

ITth  November,  1002 . 

0th  IHeember,  1003,... 

7Ui  Febrauy.  1003  ... 

2!i>d  October,  1903.... 

30th  Jane,  1004  

12th  Seiitember,  lOM 

20tli  Septembor.  1004. 

11th  November,  1904. 


[■Id.         p«T  Mm,  doty  paid. 
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1  ImpMttlon  ol  P*d«nl  TuiD. 


Sdcuub-but. 


The  qneation  of  cultivating  beet-root  for  the  production  of  sugar  bM 
Utncted  attention  in  tbeee  states,  principally  in  Victoria,  where 
operimenta  were  made  ia  this  direction  over  Uiiity  years  ago.  The 
tnlta  obtained  were  not  considered  satisfactory  enough  to  iDduce 
Itnwen  to  cultivate  this  particular  crop,  and  it  was  not  until  the  year 
1896  that  a  systematic  attempt  was  made  to  establish  the  industry 
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On  the  6th  M&rch,  1896,  the  Yictorioji  Fftrliament  pamed  an  Act 
etnpowering  the  GoTemment  to  assist  in  the  establi^ment  of  the 
sngar-bent  industry  by  granting  loens  to  daly  r^eterad  public  com- 
panies which  might  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  mills  and 
equipping  tbem  with  the  neceasaiy  machinerj  and  plant  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  sngar  from  the  roota.  "Die  company  applying  for  aid  had  to 
satisfy  the  Treasurer  of  the  state  as  to  certain  conditions,  and  if  be  were 
of  opinion  that  these  conditions  were  likely  to  be  fulfilled,  and  it  was 
shown  that  the  oompaoy  had  a  paid-up  capital  of  not  less  than 
£20,000,  he  waa  authorised  to  advance  a  sum  not  exceeding  twice  the 
amount  raised  by  the  shareholderv. 

As  a  result  of  tfaeee  concessions  a  company  waa  formed  in  Victoria, 
and  erected  a  factory  at  Maffra,  with  a  capacity  of  420  tons  per 
day.  The  first  campaign  in  1898  created  disappointment,  tbou^ 
the  factory  had  at  ite  diepoaal  9,109  tons  of  roots,  grown  on  1,287 
acres.  In  the  second  year,  the  supply  of  beets  hod  fallen  to  6,271  loot 
from  over  1,500  acres  under  crop.  The  industry  had  the  misfortune 
to  start  with  two  very  bad  seasons,  the  average  yield  of  beet  being  only 
7*06  and  4-1&  tons  per  acre.  The  low  yield  in  these  years  was, 
however,  due  not  only  to  unfavourable  seasons  but  to  want  <A 
experience  on  the  part  of  the  growers.  The  cultivation  was  fartha" 
persevered  with  until  May,  1900,  when  the  factory  waa  cloeed  down. 
The  percentage  of  sugar  produced  durinic  the  three  seasons  was  as 
follows : — 

189T-88 14-Opercent. 

IsgB-M 11-8      „ 

1899-1900 !4-8      „ 

while  ^e  sugar  produced  had  a  standard  of  purity  of  80  per  cent.,  76 
per  cent.,  and  85  per  cent,  respectively,  these  figures  comparing 
Eavourably  with  the  TJnited  States  yields,  which  vary  frcHu  12-9  in  the 
case  of  the  Oznard  Company,  Grand  Island,  Nebraska,  to  IS  per  cent 
at  the  woi-ks  of  the  Western  Company,  Watsonville,  California,  where 
over  30,000,000  lb.  of  sugar  are  produced  annually. 

The  Government  expenditure  on  plant  and  mschiner;  at  Mafira 
amounted  to  £60,000,  and  altogether  upwards  of  £100,000  of  public 
money  was  laid  out  in  connection  with  the  venture.  Although  the 
industry  so  far  has  been  a  failure,  it  is  well  known  that  there  are  largv 
sr«ne  of  Victorian  soil  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  beet,  but  before 
the  factory  can  be  re-started  vigorous  efibrts  will  have  to  be  put  forward 
in  the  direction  of  securing  a  good  and  plentiful  crop  each  year. 

In  New  South  Walee,  although,  aa  already  stated,  portions  of  themHl, 
particularly  in  the  New  England  district,  have  been  demonstrated  to 
be  admirably  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  beet  of  excellent  saccharine 
properties,  no  systematic  effort  has  yet  been  made  towards  the  establish- 
inent  of  the  sugar-beet  industry  on  a  commercial  baua. 
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It  most  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  the  abolition  of  the  border 
duties  and  the  stoppage  <^  any  system  of  state  bounties  in  aid  of  such 
411  entffl-prise  wi]l  compel  the  beet  sugar  to  compete  on  level  terms  with 
the  cane  sngars  of  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales. 

TOBAOCO. 

The  cultivation  of  the  tobacco-plant  has  received  attention  in  the 
three  eastern  states.  The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  production 
of  tobacco  at  Tarious  periods : — 
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Owing  to  over-production  and  the  want  of  a  foreign  market,  the  area 
devoted  to  tobacco-culture  greatly  declined  from  1886  to  1692,  after  whidi 
it  showed  signs  of  development  until  1896,  but  since  then  consiBtently 
declined  until  1901,  when  the  acreage  showed  a  slight  increase  over  that 
of  the  previous  season.  The  Australaxian  tobacco-leaf  has  not  ^et  been 
prqared  in  snoh  a  way  as  to  find  acceptance  abroad,  and  until  such  is 
•ceompliahed  it  will  be  useless  to  expect  the  caltivation  of  the  plant  to 
Iwcooie  a  settled  industry.  The  soil  and  climate  of  Australia  appear  to 
be  suitable  for  the  growUi  of  the  plant,  but  sufficient  care  and  skill  have 
not  been  expended  upon  the  preparation  of  the  leaf.  The  quantity  of 
T0,-25I  cwt.  of  leaf  ]>roduced  in  1886  was  so  greatly  in  excess  of  local 
re<l<iiremeat8  that  very  low  prices  only  could  be  obtained,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  crop  was  left  upon  the  growers'  hands.  The  result 
*w  that  many  farmen  abandoned  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  so  that 
tbearea  under  this  crop  during  1889  wati  only  3,239  acres  in  New 
Sooth  Walea,  and  955  acres  in  Victoria,  producing  resptctiv.-ly  27,724 
owL  and  4,123  cwt.  of  leaf — less  than  half  the  crop  of  the  previous 
f«ar.  In  1891  the  area  showed  a  further  decline  in  the  case  of  New 
Sonth  Wales  and  Victoria.     In  the  mother  state  this  decline  continued 
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until  1894  ;  but  in  Viotoria  and  QaeenaUiid  the  Bniatteat  area  devoted 
to  the  cwp  wia  during  the  anaaon  1892.  The  yewr  1895  saw  a  gt««t 
increase  in  the  cultivtition  of  tobaoco  in  all  three  states,  and  in  New 
South  Walea  in  1896  there  was  again  a  large  extension  of  the  arM 
under  the  plant,  although  in  Victoria,  and  Queensland  the  advance  made 
in  1895  was  not  maintained.  Siooe  that  ^ear  the  nrea  under  cultivatiiNi 
and  tiie  production  have  both  steadily  declined  in  each  state  nntil,  in 
1900,  the  total  prodnction  was  only  6,'248  cwt.,  the  lowest  since  1861. 
The  production  in  1903  was  rery  amatt,  being  only  about  7,000  cwt 
In  1898  the  crop  in  Victoria  was  almost  a  complete  failure. 

The  average  production  per  acre  of  tobacco  in  1903,  and  during  tlte 
ten  years  ended  1903,  were  as  shown  below  : — 
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llie  Agricultural  Depai-tineni  of  Queensland  is  endeavouring  to  assist 
the  lobacco-growen  by  the  importation  of  American  seed  of  first  qiuli^, 
suited  to  the  Queensland  climate,  and,  following  the  example  set  hy 
Victoria  and  New  South  Wales,  the  sprvices  of  an  American  «xpert 
have  bemi  secured.  At  Texas  and  Inglewood,  to  which  districts  is 
pnuttically  oonlined  the  production  oC  tobacco  in  Queensland,  leaf  of 
fine  quality  has  been  raised,  which  realises  a  high  prioe  in  the  Svdner 
markets.  In  1903,  however,  owing  to  repeated  attacks  of  blue  mooid, 
only  31  tons  were  produced.  The  price  obtained  for  the  leaf  averaged 
about  6Jd.  per  tb.  From  the  750  acres  of  land  under  tobacco  harvested 
between  March  snd  May,  1904,  it  is  estimated  that  370  t«Mia  of  Itaf 
have  been  obtained,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  urea  under  crcqi  will 
be  slightly  increased  during  the  current  season. 

The  combination  of  a  number  of  manufacturing  companten  in  Aus- 
tralia has  had  the  effect  of  greatly  decreasing  the  qnantity  of  tobacco 
manu^tared  in  Queensland,  the  trade  having  been  largely  transferred 
to  the  southern  States.  The  effect  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  amount 
Q*  exci.ie  paid— which  decreased  from  .£32,480  in  1901  to  £16,834  in 
1903 — the  quantity  of  tobacco  manufactured  in  different  forms  declin- 
jng  in  value  during  the  same  period  from  £85,681  to  £28,151.  New 
Zealand,  also,  has  commenced  the  cultivation  of  tolwcco,  but  so  fir  only 
in  the  natnre  of  an  experiment ;  and  a  small  area  has  be^n  planted  in 
the  Northern  Territory  of  South  Australia.     In  1897  the  Viotorioit 
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OoTHimwiit  decidad  to  grant  a  boniu  of  3d.  per  lb.  on  &11  tobaoooleaf  of 
•ppraved  quality  grown  in  tile  state,  tud  cured  Mid  shipped  under  tbe 
■Kpernson  of  tke  tobaoco  expert.  The  bonus  yraa  only  payefale  to  the 
aetaal  grower  of  the  leaf,  and  3  tons  w«re  astigned  es  t^  maxiTnom 
^•Hitit;  for  wfai^  pajiiMat  was  to  be  made  to  any  one  grower  or 
•■odation.  The  bonuses  have  now  lapsed,  and  seeing  that  only  129 
aoea  are  at  present  under  crop,  it  doea  not  appear  as  if  the  Oovwiunmt 
«fier  of  sanstance  haa  had  a  very  etimula.ting  eSiiot  on  the  industry. 

The  annual  consomption  of  tobaooo  in  the  CommoDwealth  is  about 
11,000,000  lb.,  and  in  New  Zeahmd  2,300,000  tb.,  or  a  total  of 
13,300,000  lb.  The  proportion  of  waste  in  the  manufacture  of  tobaooo 
is  aboat  one-Uiird,  so  that  the  cpumti^  of  leaf  represented  abore  may 
be  set  dovn  as  17,700,000  lb.  Applying  the  decennial  ayerage  at 
7-9  cwt.  per  acre,  it  would  appear  that  the  produce  of  30,000  acres  b 
required  annually  to  supply  the  demand  for  tobacco  in  Australaua. 
Tbe  total  value  of  the  tobaooo  crop  for  1903  in  Australia  was  only 
£12,701,  retoming  an  average  value  of  £9  lis.  2d  per  acre. 

OiffSHABOa. 

He  coltivation  of  fruit  in  Anstralaaia  does  not  attract  anything  like 
the  atttmtion  it  deserves,  although  tJie  soil  and  climate  of  large  snaa  in 
aU  the  provinces  are  well  adapted  to  fruit-growing.  Still,  some  progress 
hii  been  made,  especially  in  recent  yean.  In  1903  the  proportion  of 
'Ae  total  cnltiration  allotted  to  fruit  was  1  '5  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  1-2  per  cent,  in  1881.  The  area  per  1,000  petwms,  in  1903, 
«sa36-l  acres;  in  1891,  36  acres;  and  in  1881,  294  acres.  Id  the 
esriier  years,  however,  the  areas  under  market  gardens  were  included, 
hence  tbe  increase  in  the  acreage  under  Orchards  is  eonnderably  greater 
tlian  appears.  Oranges,  apples,  pears,  and  peaches  are  the  pn&dpal 
hnts  grown  ;  but  with  an  nnlimited  area  suitable  for  fniit-cultivatioD, 
sad  with  climatic  conditions  so  varied,  ranging  from  comparative  cold 
b  New  Zealand  and  on  the  high  lands  of  New  South  Wales  and 
Victoria  to  tropical  heat  in  Queensland,  a  large  variety  of  fruits  could 
be  cultivated.  The  industry,  however,  languishes  partly  on  account 
it  tbe  lack  of  skill  and  care  on  the  part  of  tiie  grower— good  fruits 
eSBunanding  high  prices,  while  those  placed  within  the  reach  of  the 
mnltitude  are  generally  of  lower  quality — and  partly  owing  to  the  lack 
of  means  of  rapid  transit  to  market  at  reasonable  rates.  The  inferior 
qo^ty  of  much  of  the  fruit  produced  was  due  to  the  ravages  of  fruit 
pests.  The  pests  were  almost  wholly  imported  from  Europe  and 
America  on  fruit  and  cuttings,  and  as  ^e  orchards  of  Australia  were 
threatened,  and  the  industry  likely  to  be  seriously  interfered  with, 
Acts  have  been  passed  in  all  the  etatee  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
diteased  fruit.  The  result  of  this  legislation  has  bma  wholly  beneficial, 
sad  if  supplemented  by  legisloticm  aimed  at  eradicating  diseases  existing 
in  the  ori^ards  thenuelves,  the  fntnre  of  t^e  fruit  industry  would  be 
Msmd. 
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Fnufrdrjiog  is  a  growing  indiutiy,  and  promises  befora  long  to 
attain  considerable  dimensions.  At  Mildura,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Murray,  in  Victoria,  8,386  acres  are  under  intense  culture,  tbe  cropa 
raised  including  currants,  sultonaa,  peaoheo,  and  citrus  fruits.  About 
2,509  acres  are  under  gordoa,  2,141  acres  tinder  sultanas,  and  299  acres 
under  currants,  ae  compared  vitb  1,931,  670,  and  148  respectively  four 
years  ago.  On  tbe  other  hand,  a  falling  off  is  noticeable  in  the  ana 
under  froit-trees,  especially  in  the  case  of  apricots  and  peaches.  The 
total  area  under  fruit  is  now  1,961  acres,  aa  compared  with  3,225  acres 
in  1900.  The  rainfall  is  only  about  9  inches  per  annum,  but  a  plentiful 
supply  of  water  is  obtained  by  pumping  from  the  Murray,  and  tiie 
chfuinels  command  an  irrigable  area  of  about  15,317  acres.  Last  year 
the  returns  from  the  sale  of  fruits  amounted  to  about  £100,000. 
Included  in  the  output  were  1,200  gallons  of  olive  oil,  1,668  tons  of 
raisins,  715  tons  of  sultanas,  and  90,000  caara  of  citrus  fruits. 

At  Benmark,  in  South  Ausfaalia,  somewhat  similar  work  is  being 
carried  on.  Some  3,G0O  acres  are  under  irrigation,  and  maintain  a 
population  of  nearly  1,000  persons.  The  value  of  the  fruits  and  olive 
oil  sold  amounted  to  £15,000  in  1903. 

The  area  under  orchards  and  gardens  in  1881  and  1691,  and  under 
orchards  only  in  1903,  was  as  follows: — 
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With  the  extension  of  ortifiuial  irrigation,  and  the  increased  facilities 
for  export  afforded  by  the  wloption  of  oool  cbamben  for  the  preser- 
vation of  fruit  during  long  voyages,  the  orchardbls  of  Australasia  an 
now  enabled  to  compete  with  foreign  8tat«s  in  the  fruit  supply  for  the 
English  market,  which  averages  about  £11,000,000  in  value  annually. 
The  Tasmuiian  fruit  trade  with  England  has  passed  the  experimeuui 
stage,  and  every  season  large  steamers  visit  Hobart  to  receive  fruit  for 
the  home  market.     During  the  year  1903,  Tasmania  exported  £111,229 
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worth  of  apples  to  Great  Britwn,  while  Victoria  sent  £15,640  worth ; 
hit,  u  that  country  imports  annually  some  £2,000,000  worth  of  such 
fruit,  there  is  ample  scope  for  increasing  the  exports  from  Australia. 

The  following  table  shows  the  import  and  export  trade  of  each  state 
m  grem  frnit  and  palp  for  1903,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  in 
Tumania,  Queensland,  and  South  Anstralia  the  exports  of  domestic 
podnee  are  now  well  above  the  imports,  while  in  Victoria  also  they 
were  slightly  in  excess  of  the  imports  during  1903  : — 

£  £ 

New  South  Walei SM.SOS  U2,381 

Victoria 99.029  109,367 

„ 81,388  ll«,a31 

16,U6  M,«7 

Wertem  Atutralia  40,699                     15 

TkBmkDia   27,70*  270.718 

CommonwMdth £71,869  706,279 

Nnr  Zealand 116,123  7,058 

Australasia    687.992  713.337 

lite  avenige  value  of  the  prodttce  of  orchards,  and  the  average  return 
p«  sere,  during  1903  were  as  given  below  : — 

oj^t.  A»»mg«  V>Ju9    Average  Vihn 

*r  Crop.  per  A<b% 

£  £    B.  d. 

New  South  Wales  336,000  3    1     9 

VictotU     272,000  6    3    3 

Qufsiulaiid  127.000  9  19    7 

South  AMtrsli* 132,000  7    1    6 

Watam  Australia 68.000  8  12    2 


ComiDDUwealth    1,133,000 

NewZealuid    100,000 


1,323,000  7    7    2 

Tile  average  returns  per  acre  have  but  tittle  value  for  purposes  of 
MBpuison,  as  much  depends  on  the  jiroportion  of  the  areas  under 
certain  hinds  of  fruit  which  tends  to  increaee  or  decreose,  as  the  case 
■uv-  be,  the  general  average  of  a  state.  It  will  be  seen  that  New  South 
Wale*  shows  the  largest  return  from  this  claw  of  cultivation,  the  total 
nine  of  the  produce  being  .£336,000,  equal  to  an  average  of  £8  Is.  9d. 
per  prnductive  acre.  Considerable  difficulty  arose  in  arriving  at  the 
oonect  returns  for  the  Victorian  orahards.  Accepting  the  grewers' 
ntntns  of   the  fruit  gathered,  and  the    averse  prices   realised,    the 
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total  return  amaimtB  to  £371,649,  or  ui  average  oi  £G  3a.  3d. 
per  acre.  There  is  an  opinkm  in  t^cial  cirdea  tliat  these  retnnu  aiv 
conslderabl;  under  the  actual  resulta,  bat  conduaive  eTidenoe  has  not 
beea  adduced  ia  support  of  this  view.  Aaauming  that  the  auppiHed 
nnderstateiuent  extends  to  20  per  cent,  the  value  of  the  Viotoriaa 
orchard  crop  would  be  £326,000,  or  £7  7a  Ud.  per  acre. 

The  bonuses  ofibrod  by  the  Qovemmeitt  of  Victoria  caused  increased 
attention  to  be  devoted  to  the  fruit  industrj.  Under  Uie  planting  bonua 
of  £3  an  acre  offered  for  trees  planted  after  the  8th  Uay,  1890,  over 
8,000  a4»-eB  were  cropped  during  the  period  of  eleven  years  up  till  1901- 
A  sum  of  £25,000  was  set  apart  for  payment  of  these  allowances,  but 
the  amount  has  now  been  expended  and  the  payment  of  further  bonusee 
is  dependent  upon  the  will  of  the  Federal  Parliament  The  export 
trade  also  benefited  by  tiie  systeai  of  bonuBea.  Prior  to  1896  the  amoant 
was  2s.  per  case,  but  from  that  date,  up  to  1901,  when  the  bonuaaa  ceaeec^ 
it  was  at  the  rate  of  Is.  per  caee. 

In  New  South  Wales  the  average  production  is  small,  though  slightly 
in  excess  of  Victoria.  This  latter  feature  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
greater  area  under  citrus  fruits,  which  are  on  the  whole  more  remune- 
rative thao'^deciduous  fruits,  the  produce  of  which  in  a  great  number  of 
inatances,  owing  to  lack  of  facilities  for  disposing  of  the  crop,  does 
not  reach  the  markets,  and  in  some  cases  is  not  even  gathered. 

lo  Tasmania,  English  fruits,  such  as  applrs  and  pears,  are  princ^Mlly 
grown,  and  the  excellent  faciliticB  for  exporting  l^eae  fruits  to  Englawl 
makee  the  industry  a  very  paying  one.  The  average  return  per  acre 
amounted  to  £14,  while  the  total  export  of  domeotic  fruit  wae  as  hi^ 
as  £270,718,  or  more  than  the  domestic  exports  of  New  South  Wales 
and  Victorian  fruit  combined. 

In  Queensland  the  fruit  industry  ia  making  good  progress.  The  area 
under  bananas  incresaed  by  1,311  acres  during  1903,  when  6,577  acres 
were  under  this  crop.  The  Mourilyan  district  furnishes  54  per  cent 
of  the  total  area  planted  with  bananas.  The  area  under  pineapples  is 
also  increasing,  1,493  acres  being  under  crop  in  1903  as  compared  ^th 
1,101  acres  in  1902.  Bxperiments  have  been  made  with  a  x-iew  of 
discovering  the  best  means  of  keeping  pineapples  for  enport,  and  arrange- 
ments  are  in  progress  for  canning  the  fruit. 

In  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  there  aie 
extensive  areas  of  land  in  every  way  adapted  for  fruit  culture,  and  the 
industry  in  ail  the  states  shows  fair  progress.  The  fruit  crop  of  New 
Zealand,  however,  has  to  be  suppleuient^  by  considerable  imports,  the 
bulk  of  which  coiuee  from  Fiji  and  the  CommonweeJth. 

Market  Gardens. 

In  all  the  states  considerable  areas  are  devoted  to  market  ganleiK 

but  except  as  regards  New  South  Wales  complete  returns  of  acnV 

and  production  are  not  readily  available.    The  following  tables  kowenr, 
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^ra  ft  fair  Approximation  of  the  value  of  the  industry  in  the  diffrrent 


New  Sonth  n'aleg 8,754  213,000 

Victom  8,455  211,000 

Qmnuland     2,663  47,000 

Sooth  Aaatnlia 9,964  SIS.OOO 

Wwtwn  Anrtnlia 2,315  91,000 

TMOMiua l,eSO  39,<HI0 

OammoDwealth  34,7S6  819,000 

New  Zealand 3,969  87,000 

Auatraloaia 3S,60S  DO6,0O0 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  of  the  area  under  cultivation  for  vegetables 
for  local  coocnmption,  a  considerable  proportion  in  all  the  States  is  in 
the  buds  of  the  Chinese,  who  succeed  in  obtaiaisg  large  returns  from 
dwir  gardeoa.  In  the  Sydney  metropolitan  area  about  two-thirda 
<l  the  market  gardens  are  worked  by  the  Chinese,  the  average  return 
pw  acre  being  i^3,  as  compared  with  £25  per  acre  for  European  gardens. 

MiKOB  Crops. 

Besides  the  crops  already  specifically  noticed,  there  are  small  areas 
OD  which  are  grown  a  variety  of  products,  chiefly  rye,  onions,  beans, 
pew,  tomips,  mangold  wurzel,  pumpkins,  and  hops  ;  but  tbey  are  not 
taffidently  important  to  warrant  special  mention,  except  turnips  in 
l^er  Zealand,  where  no  less  au  area  than  408,659  acres  were  planted 
»ith  this  crop  last  year.  The  area  under  minor  crops  in  each  province 
in  1903  was  as  follows  : — 

New  South  Wale*  16,!04 

Victoria 21,611 

Qqamluid   28.211 

South  Anatralia  .  --'."" 


TMmania  21.(160 

Commonwealth 97,A58 

NewZa^aod _B08.102 

AustraUma  606,710 

Cctton, — The  recent  agitation  amongst  British  mann^turers  in 
(tTOcr  of  increased  supplies  of  cotton  grown  within  the  Empire  led  to  -a 
^irit  to  these  shores  of  a  representative  of  the  British  Cotton-growing 
-Attodation  of  Manchester,  who  reported  very  favourably  regarding  the 
dimatic  conditions  and  suitableness  of  lai^  areas  in  New  Bouth  Wales 
*>>d  QQeensland  for  the  cultivation  of  this  crop.  Extensive  experiments 
ian  folly  demonstrated  that  cotton  of  the  finest  quality  can  be 
poduced  in  the«e  Stat™.     In  New  South  Wales  the  crop  has  not,  so 
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far,  been  grown  commercially ;  but  in  Queensland,  under  the  stimii]n> 
of  a  Qovemment  bonus,  T17  acres  were  planted  in  1892,  from  which  a 
production  of  312,870  lb.  of  ginned  cotton  was  obtained.  Since  that 
year,  however,  the  area  under  crop  has  dwindled  to  comparative 
insignificance. 

Coffee. — The  cultivation  of  coffee  promises  to  become  of  sonM  import- 
ance in  the  near  future,  especially  in  Queensland.  In  1903,  394  acres 
were  under  cultivation,  of  which  31Sacres  were  bearing,  the  yield  being 
tj3,632  lb.  The  coffee-tree  thrives  well  throughout  almost  the  whole  <^ 
the  Queensland  coastal  districts ;  but  the  best  average  yield,  615  lb.  per 
acre,  was  obtained  at  Herberton.  The  requirements  of  Austr^ia 
approximate  2,300,000  lb.  annually,  so  that  there  is  ample  sc<q>e  fbr 
expansion  in  the  local  industry. 

DlSSBHIHATION  OF  AOBICULTUBAI.  KhOWLEDOX. 

Although  conuderable  progress  has  of  late  years  been  made  in  some 
directions,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  generally  that  agriculture  in  Aus- 
tralasia has  only  now  passed  the  t«ntative  stage,  llie  typical  Aus- 
tralian agriculturist,  relying  largely  on  a  bountiful  Natnre,  doea  not 
exercise  upon  his  crops  anything  approaching  the  same  patience,  care, 
and  labour  that  are  bestowed  by  the  European  cultivator,  nor  aa  a  role 
does  be  avail  himself  of  the  beneiits  of  scientific  farming  and  improved 
implements  to  the  extent  that  prevails  in  America  and  Europe.  Improve- 
ments are,  however,  already  noticeable  in  this  respect,  and  the  efforts 
made  by  the  Governments  of  the  various  States  for  the  promotion  of 
scientific  farming  are  beginning  to  bear  good  fruit.  In  most  of  the 
provinces,  agricultural  colleges  and  model  farms  have  been  established, 
and  travelling  lecturers  are  sent  to  agricultural  centres.  In  New 
South  Wales  the  Hawkesbury  Agricultural  College  provides  accommo- 
dation for  120  resident  students.  The  form  attached  to  the  institotiou 
comprises  3,430  acres,  of  which  597  acres  were  under  crop  in  1903. 
Instruction  in  dairying  is  made  a  speciality,  and  the  butter  and  cheesa 
factory  is  one  of  the  most  completely  equipped  in  the  state.  Experi 
mental  farms  are  also  entublished  in  various  districts  of  the  state,  sad 
the  instruction  is  adapted  to  the  climatic  conditions.  These  &rmi  are 
situatM  at  Wagga,  Wollongbar,  Bathurst,  Berry,  Qrafton,  Coolahah, 
Cowra,  Glen  Innes,  Pera  Bore,  and  Moree.  At  the  four  firat  mentiMted, 
accommodation  is  provide  for  studente,  who  receive  instructicHi  in  the 
practical  farming  work  suited  to  the  respective  districts.  The  fees  are 
small,  amounting,  as  a  rule,  to  about  £25  tier  annum,  which  sum  covers 
tuition  and  board,  while  at  the  Hawkesoury  Collie  and  the  fsrms 
several  bursaries  are  awarded  to  specially  deserving  students. 

In  Victoria,  the  Dookie  Agricultural  College  has  accommodation  for 
66  resident  students.  It  is  situated  in  a  healthy  and  pictureaqne  part 
tA  the  north-east  district  of  the  state,  on  the  outskirts  of  line  rich 
Goulbum  Valley  district.      Attached  to  the  coll^^a  is  a  bum  of 
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4,M6  acrea,  which  ia  equipped  with  modem  daiiy  buUdings,  poultry 
niiu,  wine  cellara,  sheartog  shed,  carpentera'  shop,  Ac,  and  the  education 
onbncea  the  leading  branches  of  agricultur&l,  viticullural,  and  pastoral 
pOTsnita.  KxperimeatAl  farms  are  carried  on  at  Longerenong  and 
Framlingham,  and  at  Rutherglen  there  is  an  extensive  vin^ard  for 
the  propagation  of  phylloxem-resiatant  stocks.  At  the  horticultural 
gudens,  situated  at  Burnley,  near  Melbourn'-,  male  and  female  students 
receive  »  thoroughly  practical  training  in  general  horticultural  work. 
In  1897  the  Queensland  Government  established  an  agricultural 
«dlege  and  experimental  farm  at  Uatton,  about  58  miles  west  of 
ftisbane.  Accommodation  ia  provided  for  60  residential  students,  and 
of  the  1,692  acres  of  land  attached  to  the  college,  343  acres  are  at 
present  under  crop.  State  experimental  farms  are  also  in  operation  at 
Westbroot,  Hermitage  (near  Warwick),  Biggenden,  and  Gindie,  while 
there  is  a  State  nursery  at  Kamerunga,  near  Cairns,  and  a  Government 
tobacco  form  at  Texas.  Extensive  experiments  are  also  carried  on  in 
connection  with  the  sugar-growing  industry,  and  at  the  central 
CoTemDaent  8tati<m  at  Mackay  special  modes  of  cultivation  are  tested, 
and  experiments  carried  on  in  manuring,  irrigation,  &c.  In  order  that 
the  actual  work  of  the  central  station  may  be  brought  before  the  cane- 
growers,  14  sub-stations  conducted  by  farmers'  associations  have  been 
established,  where  the  most  successful  experiments  conducted  at  the 
central  station  are  repeated  upon  a  small  scale.  In  this  way  farmers 
become  co-operators,  and  are  brought  into  actual  touch  with  the  scientific 
work  carried  on  by  the  Government  experts. 

New  Zealand  possesses  an  agricultui-al  college  and  an  experimental 
fanaof  SOO  acres,  at  Lincoln,  in  Canterbury,  During  1903,  37  students 
were  on  the  roll,  and  this  ntunber  is  considered  quite  sufficient,  in  view 
of  the  size  of  the  farm,  to  permit  of  each  student  acquiring  practical 
experience  in  the  various  branchee  of  work  carried  on. 

South  Australia  has  an  agricultural  college  and  experimental  farm 
St  Boseworthy ;  and  a  central  agricultural  bureau  in  Adelaide,  with 
sbout  one  hnndred  branch  bureaus  in  the  country,  assists  the  farmers  by 
diveminatiDg  valuable  information,  publishing  papers,  introducing  new 
scooomicpluktfl,  and  improving  the  breed  of  dairy  cattle.  A  state  school 
hat  been  established  in  Adelaide  for  the  purpose  of  affording  instruction 
to  "teoondary  agricultural  pupils."  The  fees  paid  by  the  scholars,  who 
mnst  beover  ISyearsof  age  and  have  passed  the  compulsory  examiuation, 
sn  at  the  same  rate  as  those  paid  in  the  ordinary  state  schools.  In  Tas- 
nuia,  the  Council  of  Agriculture  gives  valuable  advice  to  fanners 
'    ;  improved  methods  of  agriculture,  extermination  of  insect 


Western  Australia  possesses  four  experimental  farms,  situated  at 
SsTTogin,  OQ  the  Great  Southern  line ;  Chapman,  on  the  Geraldton- 
N'tatbampton  line ;  Hamel,  on  the  S.-W.  line  ;  and  Kangeenan,  on  the 
Saatem  line.  At  the  first  two  farms,  students  are  admitted  at  nominal 
f«es,  the  instruction  being  confined  to  practical  work  on  the  farm,  with 
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the  exoeption  ofi  oooaaioa»l  lectures  b;  the  scientific  staff  of  tho 
Agricultanl  Depai-tmeut.  There  are  slw  sixty-live  Agricoltunl  Hsdls, 
erected  1^  settlers,  assisted  by  the  Government,  where  leotures  Are 
delivered  by  otficerg  of  the  D«p«rtntMit,  aod,  in  addition,  seventy-fivo 
Agricultumi  Societies  in  receipt  of  Government  subsidy,  throuf^  wbaa« 
agency  agricultural  literature  is  distributed. 

In  Victoria,  South  Australia,  and  Sew  Zealand,  the  Govemmeaitft 
have  estftblished  export  dep<)ta,  where  oonsigDmentK  of  meat^  butter,  and 
other  produce  are  inapected  by  Government  experts,  and  graded  and 
branded  according  to  their  quality.  By  this  means  little  but  produce 
of  prime  quality  is  exported,  and  the  Colonies  are  gaining  a  high  oaiue 
in  Great  Britain  for  the  excellence  of  tho  goods  desjiatcbed. 

State  Advances  to  Farmebs. 

The  oldest  system  by  which  advances  of  money  are  made  to  farmers 
is  probably  that  which  was  established,  as  early  as  1770,  by  the  German 
"  Landacbaften  Bank" ;  and  the  principle,  assuming  different  bmna 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  oountries  into  which  it  wma 
introduMd,  was  gradually  extended  to  the  other  great  countriea  of  Europe, 
with  the  exception  of  the  United  Kingdom,  where  an  unwieldy  syBtem 
of  land  transfer,  and  the  growing  accumulation  of  large  estates,  form 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  successful  application.  Sinoe  1849,  mainly 
hy  the  efforts  of  Ruflelsen,  the  German  Land  Credit  Banks  have  taken 
the  form  of  purely  co-operative  institutions,  and  in  this  respect  they 
have  been  followed  by  Sweden,  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia,  and 
Poland,  as  well  as,  to  somo  extent,  by  Austria-Hungary  ;  but  in  nwet 
of  the  European  countries  the  institutions  may  be  classed  as  partly 
state  and  partly  co-operative.  In  France  alone  is  the  system  exclusively 
administered  by  the  state ;  and  it  is  the  French  Credit  Foueier  which 
has  been  adopted  in  Australasia  wherever  the  idea  of  rendering  finmicial 
aid  to  agriculturists  has  been  carried  into  effect,  namely,  in  the  state* 
of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia, 
Queensland,  and  New  Zealand;  while  in  Tasmania  the  system  has 
recmved  consideration. 

It  waa  not  till  very  recently  that  New  South  Wales  adopted  the 
principle  of  advances  to  settlers.  Act  No.  1,  of  1899,  was  pawed 
to  assist  settlers  who  were  in  neoesaitous  circumstances,  or  who 
were  financially  embarrassed  owing  to  the  droughts.  Under  tbia 
Act  a  Board  was  appointed  to  consider  applicatiooa  for  relief  and 
determine  whether  such  relief  should  be  granted.  No  advance  to  any 
Huttler  was  to  exceed  £200,  to  be  repaid  in  ten  years  at  4  per  cenL  per 
annum.  An  Amending  Act  (No.  1  of  1902)  was  passed,  giving  to  the 
Board  power  to  advance  up  to  £500,  and  providing  that  the  advoaoet 
with  interest  thereon  sliould  be  repaid  within  thirty^ne  years.  Up  to 
the  30th  June,  1904,  9,672  applications  had  been  received  for  advanoea, 
th«  amount  applied  for  being  £1,420,001.     Of  these  apphcationa,  4,41& 
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hsTe  been  refused  or  withdrawii.  The  number  of  applications  approved 
is  5,194,  represeDtiog  adTances  to  the  amount  of  XS02,8SS.  Bepay- 
laenCs  erf  principal  aoiount  to  £1  lO.OtiS,  in  addition  to  nhich  X31,620 
hu  been  received  in  interest.  The  Government  has  in  contemplation 
tb«  intnxluGtion  of  a  scheme  somewhat  on  the  lines  followed  in  Victoria, 
ia  which  the  system  will  be  carried  oa  in  connection  with  the  Savings 
Bank. 

la  Yictoria,  a  section  of  the  Savings  Banks  Act  of  1690  empowered 
the  Gommissionera  to  entertain  applications  for  loans,  and  to  land  sums 
ol  money  on  security  by  way  of  mortgage  of  any  lands  and  heredita- 
ment held  in  fee-simple  free  of  all  prior  charges,  quit-rents  excepted, 
at  such  rate  of  interest  as  might,  from  time  to  time,  be  fixed  by  ^em. 
The  conditione  were  not  very  liberal,  but  they  endured  for  a  number  of 
yean.  Five  per  cent,  was  the  rate  of  interest  charged,  and  2  per  cent, 
was  payable  annually  in  redemption  of  the  principal.  Opportunity 
«M  taken  in  the  Act  for  the  amalgamation  of  the  Savings  Banks, 
snented  to  on  the  24th  December,  ISyfi,  to  definitely  grant  advances 
to  fanners  nnder  the  land-credit  system.  Under  the  new  Act  the 
CommJaaioDers  of  Savings  Banks  are  empowered  to  assist  farmers, 
giszierB,  market-gardeners,  or  persons  employed  in  agricultural, 
hortjciiltnral,  viticultural,  or  pastoral  pursuits,  by  making  advances, 
eitlter  by  instalments  or  otherwise,  upon  the  security  of  any  agricul- 
tural, horticulloral,  viticultaral,  or  pastoral  land  held  by  them,  either 
in  fee-simpte,  or  under  a  lease  from  the  Crown  in  which  the  rent 
nterred  is  taken  in  part  payment  of  tfao  purchase  money  of  the 
Itnd  demiwd  by  such  lease.  The  Oommisaioners  have  the  option  of 
Diking  such  advances  either  in  cash  or  in  mortgage  bonds ;  and  it  is 
prorided  that  all  advances,  together  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  4^  per 
ceot.  per  annum,  are  to  be  repaid  in  uzty-three  half-yearly  instalmentSr 
or  inch  smaller  number  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Commissioners 
sad  the  borrower.  From  the  commencement  of  the  Act  to  the  30th 
Inae,  1904,  advauces  to  the  amount  of  £1,749,409  had  been  made. 
The  total  number  of  loans  in  existence  on  that  date  was  3,074^ 
i^ireseDting  the  sum  of  £1,340,551,  averaging  £436  esch.  The  actual 
idvances made  during  the  financial  year  1903-4 amounted  to£159,926, 
of  which  £145,062  was  advanced  to  pay  liabilities,  X4,1S7  to  pay 
Crown  rents,  and  £10,676  to  improve  resources  of  land,  and  to  carry 
lUL  To  enable  them  to  make  the  necessary  advances  the  Commissioners 
had  sold  Treasuiy  bonds  and  debentures  to  the  nominal  value  of 
£1,875,500,  of  which  £471,475  have  been  redeemed,  leaving  a  baianca 
of  £1,404,025.  Up  to  30th  June,  1904,  8,278  ^plications  wera 
received,  for  an  aggregate  amount  of  £4,030,613  Of  these,  6,409 
tpplicationa,  for  a  total  sum  of  £3,187,489,  were  submitted  to  valuation, 
nie Commissioners  authorised  5,278  advances,  amounting  to  £3,363,306, 
the  amount  applied  for  being  £2,653,778,  but  852  applicants  declined 
the  partial  advances  offered  to  them,  amounting  to  £437,560,  so  that 
U»  net  advances  authorised  up  to  30th  June,  1904,  numbered  4,426, 
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and  amounted  to  £1,925,745,  of  which  £176,336  wu  in  oourae  of 
settlement.  Of  the  &pp]icationa  valued,  1,131  were  declined  by  the 
Commissioners,  the  amount  of  these  being  X533,71 1 

In  Queensland  the  Agricultural  Bank  Act,  awented  to  on  the  3lBt 
December,  1901,  empowered  the  Government  to  establish  a  bank  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  the  occapntion,  cultivation,  and  improvement 
of  the  agricultural  Innds  of  the  state.  The  amount  to  be  raised  mxist 
not  exceed  £250,000,  and  may  be  advanced  to  farmers  and  settlers  in 
sums  not  greater  than  £800.  Applications  for  advances  not  exceeding 
£200  are  to  be  given  priority  over  those  ot  a  greater  amount,  and  no 
advance  must  exceed  13s.  in  the  £  of  the  fair  estimated  value  of  the 
improvements  to  be  made.  Interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per 
annum  is  to  be  paid  on  advances  for  a  period  of  five  years,  and 
thereafter  the  advances  must  be  repaid  within  twenty  yeara  bj 
half-yearly  instalments  of  £4  Os.  3d.  for  every  £100  advanced. 
During  the  year  131  applications  were  received  for  advances,  atnoant- 
ing  in  the  ^gregate  to  £17,173,  while  36,  aggregating  £3,896,  had 
been  held  over  from  1903,  awaiting  the  reports  of  the  valuators.  Of 
these,  116  were  approved  for  £12,195,  while  31  applications,  for 
£3,850,  remain  to  be  dealt  with  as  soon  as  the  holdings  ha^-e  been 
inspected,  Tbe  whole  of  the  interest  due  to  the  bank  on  1st  January, 
1904,  was  paid,  while  at  the  end  of  July  interest  in  arrear,  on  wbicb  a 
penalty  has  been  incurred,  amounted  to  £142.  The  average  of  advancen 
approved  was  £105.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  authorities 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the  act  that  it  would  be  desirable  Ut 
extend  the  scope  of  the  measure  in  tbe  direction  of  allowing  advances 
for  such  putposes  as  purchasing  seed  wheat,  dairy  stock,  <tc. 

The  South  Australian  Parliament,  on  the  20th  December  of  that  year, 
passed  the  State  Advance  Act  of  1895,  providing  for  the  establishment 
.of  a  State  Bank  for  the  purpose  of  m^ing  advances  to  farmers  and 
producers,  to  local  anthorities,  and  in  aid  of  industries,  on  proper 
security,  consisting  either  of  lands  held  in  fee-simple  or  under  Crown 
lease  ;  the  funds  for  this  purpose  to  be  raised  by  the  issue  of  mortgage 
bonds  guaranteed  by  the  state.  He  rate  of  interest  was  to  be  a  matter 
of  arrangement  between  the  bank  and  the  borrower,  the  maximum 
"being  5  per  cent  per  annum.  To  the  31st  March,  1904,  the  South 
Australian  State  Bank,  thus  established,  had  advanced  £889,976,  and 
received  repayments  to  the  amount  of  £287,334.  On  that  date  there 
were  arrears  of  interest  to  the  amount  of  £1,880  outstanding.  In  order 
to  enable  these  advances  to  be  made,  mortgage  bonds  had  been  eold  to 
the  amount  of  £874,230,  of  which  £286,250  had  been  repurchased, 
leaving  tbe  amount  current  at  £587,980.  The  advances  made  during 
the  last  financial  year  amounted  to  £95,967,  and  the  repayments  of 
advances  made  during  the  same  period  amounted  to  £55,072. 

In  Western  Australia  the  Agricultural  Bank  Act  of  1894  authorised 
the  establishment  of  a  bank  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  persons  in  the 
occupation,  cultivation,  and  improi'ementof  agricultural  lands.     Under 
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the  provisions  ot  the  Act  the  manager  of  the  bank  ia  empowered  to 
make  advances  to  formerB  &nd  other  cultivators  of  the  Eoit  on  the 
MCDTitjT  of  their  holdings  in  fee-simple,  or  uader  special  occupation 
lease,  or  under  conditional  purchase  fi'om  the  Crown,  or  under  the 
Homestead  Farms  Act  of  1893,  The  advances  are  granted  either  for 
the  parpoee  of  maJdng  improvements  on  unimproved  holdings,  or  of 
DULking  additional  improvements  on  holdings  already  improved,  and, 
under  the  original  Act,  could  not  exceed  in  amount  one-half  of  the  fair 
estimated  value  of  the  improvements  proposed  to  be  made.  The  maximum 
r»te  of  interest  chargeable  was  fixed  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable 
hsU-yeorly,  and  it  was  provided  that  the  largest  sum  to  be  advanced  to 
uyone  person  was  to  be  .£400.  Repayment  is  made  in  half-yearly  instal- 
nente  <^  one-fiftieth  of  the  principal  sum,  to  commence  on  the  let 
Joaoaiy  or  the  1st  July  next  following  the  expiration  of  five  years, 
fnm  the  date  of  the  advance,  until  the  whole  amount  is  repaid 
with  interest.  Arrangemente  can,  however,  be  made  for  the  repay- 
mrat  of  advances  at  shorter  intervals,  and  in  larger  instalments. 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  improvements  were  defined  as  clearing,, 
cultivating,  and  ringbarking;  but  by  an  Amending  Act  passed  in 
1S96  the  term  was  extended  so  as  to  include  fencing,  drainage- 
works,  wells  of  fresh  water,  reservoirs,  buildings,  or  any  other  works, 
enhancing  the  value  of  the  holding.  The  same  Act  raised  the  largest 
Bom  whi^  can  be  advanced  to  £800,  reduced  the  maximum  rate  ot 
interest  to  5  per  cent.,  made  provision  for  the  acceptance  of  pastoral 
leases  aa  security,  and  allowed  advances  to  be  made  up  to  three-fourths, 
of  the  eetimated  value  of  the  proposed  improvements.  A  further 
Amending  Act,  passed  in  1902,  empowers  the  manager  to  advance  up. 
to  two-thirds  the  value  of  improved  agricultural,  and  one-half  the  value 
of  LoaprOTed  horticultural,  properties,  the  maximum  grant  to  any  one 
person  being  raised  to  £1,000,  At  least  one-third  of  any  sum  borrowed 
under  this  Act  must  be  expended  in  further  improvements  ;  the  balance 
may  be  applied  to  the  liquidation  of  liabilities,  or  to  the  purchase  of 
stock,  plant,  or  other  farm  requisites.  Where  portion  of  an  advance  ia 
mode  to  pay  off  liabilities,  the  repayment  of  so  much  of  the  advance 
begins  after  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  advance. 
The  capital  allotted  to  the  bank  is  £300,000,  and  to  the  30th  June, 
1904,  loans  to  the  value  of  £310,650  had  been  approved ;  while  repay- 
mmts  to  the  value  of  £25,373  had  been  made.  During  the  financial 
ye»r  1903-4,  loans  were  advanced  to  768  applicants,  the  total  granted 
being  £10,945.  The  transactions  of  the  bank  for  the  same  period 
(eiolted  in  a  net  profit  of  £2,036. 

In  New  Zealand  the  Government  Advances  tj>  Settlers  Act  of  1894 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  an  Advances  to  Settlers  Office, 
empowered  to  lend  money  on  first  mortgages  of  land  occupied  for 
fanning,  dairying,'  or  market-gardening  purposes,  urban  and  suburban 
lands  osed  for  residential  or  manufacturing  purposes  being  expressly 
excluded  teota  the  scope  of  the  Act.     At  ^t  time  one  class  of  loans 
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only  wu  contemplated,  viz.,  loons  on  mortgage  security,  whieb  ^riere 
repayable  by  seventy-three  half-yeariy  instalments,  subject,  however, 
to  redemption  at  any  time ;  but  by  an  Amending  Act  pasaed  in  J  896 
authority  was  given  for  the  granting  of  fixed  loans  for  any  term  not 
exceeding  ten  years.  These  loans  are  chiefly  granted  on  freehold 
hinds,  and  are  repayable  without  sinking  fund  at  the  end  of  ihe  period  f>or 
which  they  are  made.  The  amount  advanced  on  fixed  loan  is  not  to 
exceed  one-half  the  estimated  value  of  the  security  ;  while  under  the  in' 
stalment  system  the  Board  of  Control  hax  power  to  grant  loans  up  to  0O 
per  cent,  of  the  realisable  value  of  freehold  securities,  and  up  to  60  per 
cent,  of  the  lessee's  interest  in  leasehold  securities.  In  both  cases  interest 
is  fixed  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum,  and  the  amount  advanced 
cannot  be  less  than  £25  nor  more  than  .£3,000 — the  maximum  under 


the  1894  Act  having  been  X2, 500.  Instalment  loans  are  repayable  in  36} 
years,  in  half-yearly  payments,  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  for  interest  and 
1  per  cent,  in  redemption  of  the  principal  sura.  The  first  meeting  of 
the  General  Board  for  the  purpose  of  considering  applications  for  lonxis 
-was  held  on  23rd  Febi-uarj,  IS95;  and  up  to  31st  Maivh,  1904,  the 
Board  had  authorised  14,413  advances,  amounting  to  £4,854,040.  The 
total  amount  applied  for  in  the  14,413  applicxtiona  granted  in  full,  or  in 
part,  was  £3,478,020.  1,877  applicants  declined  the  partial  grantfl 
offered  to  them,  amounting  to  £644,530;  so  that  the  net  advRnoM 
authorised  at  3!st  March,  1904,  numbered  12,536,  and  amounted  to 
£4,009,520.  The  security  for  the  advances  authorised  was  valued  at 
£8,704,640.  The  number  of  applications  received  up  to  Slst  March, 
1904,  was  '.8,285,  and  the  amount  applied  for,  £6,630,961.  The  1  par 
cent,  sinking  fund  in  the  hauds  of  the  Public  Trustee  amounts  to 
£158,520. 

WaIIE  COBSIRVATION. 

The  necessity  of  providing  water  for  stock  in  the  dry  portions  of  tb« 
interior  of  the  Australian  continent  induced  the  Governments  of  the 
states  to  devote  certain  funds  to  the  purpose  of  sinking  for  water, 
and  bringing  to  the  surface  such  supplies  as  might  be  obtained  from  the 
nnderground  sources  which  geologists  stated  to  exist  in  the  tertiary 
drifts  and  the  cretaceons  beds  which  extend  under  an  immense  portion 
■oi  the  area  of  Central  Australia,  from  the  western  districts  of  Kew 
South  Wales  to  a,  yet  unknown  liniit  into  Western  Australia. 

In  New  South  Wales  the  question  of  the  existence  of  undergroQiu) 
water  had  long  lieen  a  subject  of  earnest  discussion,  but  doubts  wen 
set  at  rest  in  1879  by  the  discovery  on  the  Kallara  run,  at  a  depth  of 
140  feet,  of  au  artesian  supply  of  water,  which,  when  tapped,  rose  26 
feet  above  the  surface.  The  Government  then  undertook  tie  work  of 
searching  for  water,  and  since  the  year  18S4  the  sinking  of  artesian 
wells  has  proceeded  in  a  scientific  and  systematic  manner,  under  the 
direction  of  specially-trained  ofiicera.  Private  enterprise,  which  bad 
riiownthe  'way,  has  also  followed  up  its  first  si 
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Up  to  30th  June,  1904,  the  Government  of  New  South  WilIos  had 
vodotaken  the ainking of  ISS  wells;  of  these,  119  have  been  completed, 
and  6  are  in  progress.  Of  the  total  number  of  wells,  80  are  flowing, 
24  are  sulvartesian,  yielding  pumping  supplies,  and  15  have  been 
futures  ;  these  wdls  represent  205,238  feet  of  boring,  white  with  the 
uncompleted  wells  the  total  depth  bored  has  been  216,0S9  feet.  From 
die  completed  Qovemment  wells  about  49,300,000  gallons  of  water  flow 
erery  day  to  the  surface.  The  deepest  bore  completed  is  that  at  the 
Dolgelly,  on  the  road  from  Moree  to  Boggabilla,  where  boring  has  been 
carried  to  a  depth  of  4,086  feet ;  this  well  yields  a  supply  of  approxi- 
mately 683,000  gallons  per  diem.  I%e  largest  flow  obtained  in  the 
state  is  from  the  Milcbomi  Bore,  near  Pilliga,  which  was  completed  in 
Febroaiy,  1904  ;  the  depth  of  this  well  is  2,029  feet,  and  the  estimated 
flow  about  1,728,000  gallons  -per  diem.  The  bore  at  Walgett,  with  a 
depth  of  2,036  feet,  has  a  daily  flow  of  some  948,000  gallons.  Another 
important  bore  is  that  at  Pera,  8  miles  from  Bourke,  on  the  Wanaaring 
toad,  whereat  a  depth  of  1,154  feet  a  flow  of  116,600  gallons  per  diem  is 
nhtained.  At  this  bore  the  most  ej^teosive  system  of  irrigation  by  artesian 
water  as  yet  undertaken  in  the  state  is  being  carried  out.  An  area  of 
57  acres  has  been  set  apart  for  experimental  cultivation  by  the  Govem- 
nent,  and  certain  fruits  and  other  products  indigenous  to  the  temperate 
and  torrid  zones  are  being  grown  with  success.  The  Pera  No.  2  Bore, 
girea  an  average  daily  flow  of  100,000  gallons.  Equally  good  results 
have  been  obtained  at  Native  Dog,  Barringun,  Enngonio,  and  Belalie 
bores,  on  the  road  from  Bourke  to  Barringun.  Lucerne,  maize,  wheat, 
tobacco,  millet,  planter's  friend,  sugarK»ne,  date  palms,  pineapples, 
Iwnanas,  and  many  other  fruits  and  vegetables  of  t«>pical  and  sub- 
trofncal  character  have  been  found  to  thrive  there  exceedingly  well. 

On  the  rood  from  Wanaaring  to  Milparinka,  once  a  waterless 
taack,  successful  baring  operations  have  been  carried  on.  Eight  bores 
We  been  completed.  Four  of  Hiese  give  a  pumping  supply,  and 
fmr  are  flowing,  yielding  an  ajcgregate  supply  of  3,150,000  gallons 
diily.  A  remarkable  flow  has  also  been  obtained  at  the  Moree  bore, 
amounting  to  837,250  gallons  daily.  This  bore  has  been  carried  to  a 
d^Ui  of  2,792  feet,  throagh  formations  of  the  same  age  as  the  Ipswich 
coal  measures  {Trias  Jura),  thns  demonstrating  the  fact  that  water 
<tt  he  obtained  in  other  than  the  lower  creta<^eous  formation.  An 
experimental  farm  has  been  established  at  this  site,  where  sub-tropical 
fndti  and  plants  are  grown.  Among  other  important  Government 
Bora  that  hare  been  sunk  may  be  mentioned  that  at  Warren 
wiih  a  daily  flow  of  294,000  gallons,  Coonamble  636,000  gallons.  Old 
Oikomeiy,  near  Goodooga,  1,046,000  gallons,  and  Tuon,  near  Barrin- 
gu,  600,000  gallons,  per  diem.  No  reliable  figures  can  at  present 
be  given  as  to  the  total  flow  of  private  wells,  but  the  information 
is  being  collected  and  will  Portly  be  available.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  the  dischai^  from  the  private  'bores  exceeds  that  from  the 
^JoTenunent  wells. 
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Mucb  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  artetuan  boring  by  prirate  ent^- 
prisa  As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  166  private  bores  have  been  under- 
taken in  New  South  Wales,  of  which  16  were  failures,  2  were  abandancsd, 
and  i  are  ia  progress.  Amongst  the  roost  important  are  two  wells  on 
IiiaBington  Holding,  one  at  Cuttabulia  (Lila  Springs),  one  at  Toulby, 
and  ono  at  Goondabluie. 

The  average  depth  of  the  103  wells  completed  by  the  Govenuneuk 
is  1,724  feeb  S  inches,  witli  a  mnge  from  165  to  4,066  feet,  while  the 
temperature  of  the  water  varies  from  80  to  139  d^reee  Fah.  Tbe 
total  cost  of  the  welb  (including  actual  boring,  casing,  carriage,  and 
incidentatexpenses)  was  £345,916,  or  an  avenge  of  £2,906  17s.  Id.  per 
bore,  or  £1  13h.  6d.  per  foot. 

In  Queensland  up  to  the  30th  June,  1903,  there  weie  960  oompletod 
bores,  of  which  70  were  Oovemment,  32  Locai  Government,  and  85S 
private  bores.  Since  that  date  little  information  has  been  compiled  by 
tbe  Queensland  authorities  regarding  artesian  wells.  It  is  known, 
however,  that  subsequent  to  the  time  mentioned  one  additional 
Government  bore  has  been  completed,  the  depth  being  2,361  feet  and 
the  flow  954,462  gallons  per  diem  ;  also,  that  three  oUier  Govenunent 
bores  are  in  progress. 

Of  the  Government  bores,  36  are  artesian,  18  snb-arte«i&n,  and 
27  were  abandoned  as  feilures.  The  daily  flow  of  water  from  the 
successful  bores  smounts  to  11,782,800  gallons.  The  Local  Oovemiaent 
bores  included  1 1  artesian  and  1 9  sub-artesian,  while  2  were  abandoned. 
From  the  successful  bores  a  daily  flow  of  6,346,300  gallons  is  obtained. 
Of  the  private  bores,  540  were  artesian,  174  were  sub-artesian,  &nd 
135  were  failures  or  uncertain.  It  is  eatimat«d  that  tbe  daily  flow 
of  water  from  private  bores  amounts  to  no  less  than  368,331,200  gallons. 
Tbe  large  proportion  of  abandoned  Government  bores  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  many  of  them  were  sunk  for  experimental  purposes  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  prospects  of  obtaining  artesian  water.  Others  were  pat 
down  by  the  old  methods  of  boring,  by  which  depths  over  1,000  feet 
oonld  not  be  penetrated  in  the  swelling  clays  of  Queensland.  The  totAl 
expenditure  by  tbe  Government  up  to  the  30th  June,  1903,  arooaated 
to  £368,629  on  water  conservation,  of  which  £1 24,039  was  expended  on 
artesian  bores.  The  deepest  Government  bore  is  at  Winton,  and  reaches 
4,010  feet,  while  the  most  copious  supply,  namely,  3,000,000  gallons  per 
day,  is  obtained  at  the  GhorleviUe  bore.  The  deepest  private  bore,  and 
also  tbe  deeftest  bore  in  tbe  stato,  is  the  Whitewood  on  the  Bimei^h 
run,  and  reaches  5,045  feet  The  largest  supplies  are  obtained  from  the 
Longlands  bore,  which  yields  6,000,000  gallons  daily;  Corio-Cunnamolla 
East,  4,500,000;  Bumunbilla  and  Qooio,  Cunnamulla  West,  4,000,000; 
Boatman,  3,500,000  ;  and  Savannah  Downs  yielding  3,400,000  gallons 
daily.  The  total  depth  bored  in  search  of  artesian  water  up  to  30th 
Juno,  1903,  was  1,171,461  feet,  the  average  depth  per  bore  being 
1,220  feet.  At  Helidon  water  of  so  low  a  temperature  as  60  dt^reea 
Fah.    was   flowing  ;    while   at   Elderslie  No.   2   tbe    water   had   a 
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tanpentore  of  202  degrees.  Extensive  a.retu  are  served  by  the  water 
from  the  bores  for  irrigation  puqxjses;  in  1903  there  were  14,786  acres 
irrigated,  as  compared  with  6,526  acres  in  1901.  In  addition  several 
sUtiona,  which  did  not  furaish  returos,  also  used  thn  water  for  purposes 
ol  irrigation.  Some  of  the  bore  waters  contain  soda  in  various  forms, 
■nd  tbeaa  it  is  impossible  to  use,  except  for  a  limited  period,  and  in 
■nail  quantities.  Of  the  14,786  acres  irrigated,  3,952  acres — or  37  per 
toit — are  served  with  water  from  art«Bian  bores ;  2,760  acres  being 
inigated  with  artesian  water  at  Cunnamulla. 

At  the  end  of  1903  the  Water  Conservation  Department  of  South 
Australia  had  completed  107  bures,  of  which,  however,  only  fifty  were 
ssccessful.  These  are  spread  over  widely-distant  parts  of  the  territory, 
snceesafnl  bores  existing  at  Nullarbor  Plains,  on  the  boundary  of 
Western  Australia;  at  Oodnadatta,  the  present  terminus  of  the 
Northem  Railway  system ;  and  at  Tintinara,  in  the  8outh-east«m 
ettremity  of  the  state.  The  bore  at  Tintinara  has  proved  that  the 
marine  tertiary  area  ie  water-bearing.  TJie  south- westera  portion  of 
ibe  great  artesian  basin  lies  under  the  north-east  comer  of  Sooth 
Australia  proper,  and  a  portion  of  it  is  under  the  south-eastern  comer 
of  the  Northern  Territory,  This  portion  of  the  basin  covers  an  area  of 
130,000  square  miles,  and  towards  its  southern  and  western  fringe 
occur  the  well-known  mound  springs,  naturally  indicating  the  existence 
of  artesian  water.  Of  the  Govemuient  borings  in  this  basin,  there 
are  eight  flowing  artesian  wells  under  1,000  feet  in  depth,  ten  from 
1,000  to  3,000  feet,  three  between  3,000  and  4,000  feet,  and  one  from 
4,000  to  5,000  feet.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  the  South  Austra^ 
lisa  Government  has  had  considerable  difficulties  to  overcome  in 
imsecuting  the  work  of  opening  up  these  sources  of  national  wealth. 
The  ses  basin,  which  at  one  time  existed  within  whot  is  now  South 
Auttralia,  was  of  great  depth,  and  many  of  the  bores  pierced  through 
itliickness  of  strata  varying  from  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  nearly  a 
mile  before  striking  the  artesian  water.  The  daily  flow  from  the  bores 
ranges  from  4,000  to  1,200,000  gallons.  The  quality  of  the  water 
varies  considerably.  Most  of  the  bores  furnish  excellent  drinking 
«&ter,  but  towards  the  fringe  of  the  basin,  where  there  is  little  or  no 
orcalation,  the  supply  is  too  salt  for  domestic  use,  and  is  only  fit  for 
cattle.  The  average  increase  in  the  temperature  of  the  water  has  been 
Gxmd  to  be  1  degree  Fab.  to  every  37  feet  in  depth.  From  certain  of 
the  deep  borings,  the  water  flows  over  the  surface  at  a  temperature 
ot  about  200  degrees  Fah.  Some  very  successful  bores  have  also 
been  put  down  on  pastoral  holdings.  In  some  other  parts  of  South 
Australia  there  are  comparatively  small  local  artesian  basins  from 
•Uch  good  supplies  have  been  obtained.  Four  successful  bores  have 
™en  put  down  in  these  districts  by  the  Government,  and  the  artesian 
*Mu  have  also  been  tapped  by  private  persons.  The  depth  of  the 
priTat*  bores,  however,  is  seldom  over  200  feet.  In  parts  of  theatate, 
»here  flowing  supplies  are  not  obtainable,  the  Government  has  for 
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mADy  yean  carried  od  boring  openiUoiu,  and  in  &  bar  mimb^  of  aame^ 

snb-a>rte«Un  water  has  been  struck. 
Hie  rasulte  from  Goveroment  bores  op  to  31st  Deoember,  190S,  ar» 

as  follows : — 

Floiring  krt«oui  w»l)i  27 

Snb-artesiui  velk  (water  good  (or  ato^)  S3 

Halt,  or  otbnwtM  aiuoooMifnl  borM S7 

Total 107 

In  addition  to  these,  two  deep  boringa  are  in  progrags.  The  total' 
expenditure  by  the  Government  on  boring  has  been  £271,141,  of  which 
£11,190  was  expended  during  the  year  1903. 

The  Government  of  Western  Australia,  following  die  exam{Je  set  by 
those  of  the  eastern  states  has  sunk  30  bores  in  ^-arious  parts  of  the 
state,  and  14  bores  have  been  sunk  by  private  owners.  Of  the  Govern- 
ment bores,  25  have  been  sucoessful,  and  yield  a  daily  supply  of 
8,469,000  gallons,  and  5  were  failures.  All  the  private  boree  yield 
supplies  of  water  with  the  exception  of  two — the  daily  flow  being 
2,414,000  gallons.  The  deepest  flowing  bore  is  at  Carnarvon,  and 
reached  a  depth  of  3,011  feet;  while  the  iargast  supply  is  obtained 
from  the  municipal  bore  at  Guildford,  and  amounts  to  1,120,000 
gallons  daily.  Up  to  the  31at  December,  1903,  the  Government  had 
expended  £65,835  on  artesian  boring,  while  £9,819  had  been  spent  by 
private  owners.  Amongst  the  most  important  bores  completed  daring 
1903  was  the  Ko.  1  bore,  at  Eyre.  This  is  one  of  a  series  of  bores  put 
down  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  a  supply  of  artesian 
water  would  be  available  for  the  suggested  Trans-continental  Railway. 
It  has  resulted  in  a  flow  of  31,000  gallons  of  stock  water  per  day  at  a 
depth  of  2,101  feet 

The  total  expenditure  on  water  supply  has  amounted  to  £3,383, 795i 
included  in  which  is  a  sum  of  £2,672,165  for  the  Coolgnrdie  Water 
Supply  scheme. 

In  Vict^nia  the  attempts  to  obtain  water  by  means  of  artesian  boring 
have  not  been  successful.  Up  to  the  30th  June,  1004,  46  boree  had 
been  sunk,  16  of  which  were  driven  to  bed-rock,  but  none  yielded 
artesian  supplies.  The  expenditureon  these  boreeauiouutedto£68,864, 
and  the  cost  of  water  conservation,  including  Government  expenditoiv 
on  Melbourne  Water  Supply,  was  £8,803,314. 

EttPLOTMKfT   IM   AqRIOULTUKAL   PURSUITS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  agriool- 
toral  purauits  in  Auatralasia  during  the  years  1891  and  1901.  Tbe 
figures  relate  to  the  direct  producers  who  were  employed  on  holdinga  at 
tae  end  of  March  in  each  year,  and  are  exclusive  trf  persona  enipkged  in 
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the  maanfacture  of  raw  materiola,  as  welt  as  of  casual  hands  who  ma; 
hav«  been  employed  at  other  periods  of  tho  year  than  that  stated. 


,.,. 

im. 

MiJm. 

Fnnlkt. 

ToUL 

MiilM 

Fsmtlct. 

Toui. 

67,676 
79,090 
3^S91 
27,961 
4,378 
14,564 

T.oaa 

6,028 

6,069 

886 

164 

1,447 

74.598 
85,118 
39.980. 
88.847 
4,642 
16,031 

75,884 
78,539 
3«,360 
33,039 
8,322 
17,348 

1.735 
17.381 
2,081 
1,147 

2,074 

77,619 

Weatem  AaBtnlU  

8,607 
19,422 

QHMnonwealth    

N<wZe.UDd    

227,480 
56.671 

21,636 

2,387 

249,116 
89,058 

251,392 
65.723 

24,703 
2,089 

276,096 
67.812 

384,151 

24,023    306,174 

317,116 

26,792 

A  classification  of  the  returns  for  1901  according  as  the  persons  em- 
plojed  in  agricnltaral  pursuits  were  engaged  therein  as  proprietors  and 
nanagera,  reiativea  assiiitiDg,  or  servants,  is  given  below  for  all  the 
states  except  Queensland,  wheie  the  information  has  not  been 
published. 


With  regard  to  Victoria  it  appears  that  females  engaged  in  domestic 
datiee,  who  also  gave  some  assiatonce  in  farming,  were  classified  as  rela- 
tnes  Hssisting  in  agricultural  pursuits,  whereas,  in  other  states,  these 
TCre  included  in  ttie  category  of  dependents  performing  domestic  duties. 

In  proportion  to  population  the  persons  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
nuts  numbered  8-9  per  cent,  in  1891,  compart  with  7-6  in  1901.  The 
ttecrease  in  the  latter  year  is  accounted  for  partly  by  the  rapid  exten- 
Boa  of  the  d&irying  industry  which  has  absorbed  many  of  those  formerly 
aigigcd  is  agriculture,  and  partly  by  the  increased  cultivation  of 
vheat,  which  does  not  require  such  a  large  proportion  of  labour  as  other 
■DiKellaneoua  crops. 
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INDUSTRY. 


NOTWITHSTANDING  the  fact  that  the  soil,  climate,  and  indi- 
genous herbage  of  Australasia  are  admirably  adapted  to  the 
sustenance  of  animai  life,  no  attempt  was  made  to  tetit  tbe  capabilities 
of  tbe  loud  as  a  ft«ding-ground  for  flocks  and  herds  on  a  luga  scale 
nntil  tbe  example  of  Captain  Macarthur  had  demonstrated  beyond  doubt 
that  Nature  favoured  tbe  production  in  Australasia  of  ft  quality  of  wool 
which  was  unsurpassed  by  that  grown  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Then 
the  settlers  began  to  understand  and  utilise  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country  ;  and  as  the  indomitable  spii-it  of  exploration  gradually  opened 
up  the  apparently  boundless  plains  of  the  interior,  pastor&liatG  extended 
their  domain,  and  sheep  and  cattle  in  inci-easing  numbera  spread  over 
tbe  face  of  eastern  Australia.  At  the  present  time  the  pastoral 
industiy  has  attained  such  dimensions  that  ibt  products  constitute  tbe 
chief  element  in  tbe  wealth  of  Australia.  Since  1851  the  export  of 
wool  from  Australia  bas  reached  the  enormous  sum  of  £6]0,()60,000 
sterling,  or  over  £230,000,000  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the  gold  pro- 
duced during  the  same  period.  More  extended  reference  to  the  value  of 
production  from  the  pastoral  industry  will  be  found  in  auoceeding  pages. 
The  beginnings  of  pastoral  enterprise  in  Australia  were  very  humble. 
The  live  stock  of  tlie  community  which  accompanied  Captain  Phillip 
comprised  only  I  bull,  4  cows,  1  calf,  1  stallion,  3  mares,  3  foala,  29 
sheep,  12  pigs,  and  a  few  goats  ;  and  although  tbe  whole  of  the  present 
flochs  and  herds  of  Australasia  have  not  sprung  from  these  wnimi'il'' 
alone,  yet  the  figui'es  show  the  sniatl  scale  on  which  the  business  of 
stock-raising  was  first  attempted.  No  systematic  record  of  tbo  arrival 
of  stock  seems  to  have  been  kept  in  the  early  days  of  settlement ;  but  it 
would  appear  that  during  the  period  between  Qovemor  Phillip's  landing 
and  the  year  1800  there  were  some  slight  Importations,  chiefly  of  sheep 
from  India.  In  1800  tbe  stock  in  Australasia  comprised  6,I2i  sheep, 
1,044  cattle,  203  horses,  and  4,017  swine;  while  at  the  end  of  tbe  year 
1901,  there  were  no  less  than  92,368,824  sheep,  9,827,433  cattle, 
1,906,172  horaes,  and  1,171,381  swine. 
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Xhe  fcdlowing  figures  give  the  nnmber  of  stock 
Tinotis  d&tee  up  to  1851 : — 


ttmz. 

8b«p. 

CklUt. 

HOIHt. 

Sirint. 

105 
6.1M 

23 
1,0U 

11 
S03 

1800 

4,017 

33,816 
290,  IS8 

1821 

102,939 

4,664 

83,906 

6.312,00* 
17,326,021 

1,014,833 
1,921,963 

70.615 
166,421 

The  increftse  in  the  nnmber  of  each  kind  of  live  stock  since   the 
ytmr  1861  is  iltastr&ted  in  the  following  table : — 


T~. 

f^ 

CUtla. 

Hans. 

Swine. 

23,741,706 

4,039,839 

1881 

78,063,426 

8,709,628 

1,249,763 

903,271 

73,652,026 

8,698.242 

I,84fi,059 

1,077,147 

"Hie  average  number  of  aheep,  cattle,  horses,  and  swine  per  head  of 
tbe  population  of  Australasia  at  the  same  periods  was  as  follows  ; — 


To«r. 

Sh«p. 

Crttte. 

HortM. 

Sirine. 

18-8 
25-3 
277 
31-8 

ao-2 

lS-3 

3-2 
2-4 
S-1 
3-0 
2-1 
1*8 

0-4 
04 
0-4 

... 
... 

0-4 

0-2 

4(i8  PABTOBAL  BSBOURCSa  ASD  DAJBT  nmVSTBT. 

It  wilt  be  seen  tfafl,t  in  1861  there  were  18-8  sheep  for  ever;  perS(»i  in 
Austrslasia,  and  that  this  number  had  increased  to  SI'S  in  1691.  In 
coDsequeaoe  of  the  continued  dry  aeaeooB,  and  the  demands  niAde 
upon  the  flocks  for  the  export  trade,  the  average  for  1903  has  fallen  to 
16'3  per  inhabitant  The  average  number  of  cattle  depastured  daring 
last  year  per  inhabitant  was  18,  ae  against  3-2  forty-two  years  ago. 
Tlie  breeding  of  horses  and  swine  has  ^MHit  kept  pace  witb  tha 
population. 

Sheep. 

The  suitableness  for  pastoral  pursuits  of  the  land  discovered  in  the 
early  days  was  undoubtedly  the  means  of  inducing  the  infant  colony 
of  New  South  Wales  to  take  its  first  step  on  the  path  of  commercial 
progress,  and,  looking  backward,  it  is  not  a  little  surprising  to  find  ho«r 
steadily  some  of  the  settlers,  in  the  face  of  the  almost  insurmountable 
difficulty  of  transport  which  existed  a  century  ago,  availed  tbemaelves 
of  the  opportunities  at  their  disposal.  The  i[np<»1«,tion  of  ralnable 
specimens  of  sheep  from  England  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  prior  to  the 
introduction  of  steam  was  at  all  times  attended  witb  great  risk,  and  it 
frequently  happened  that  many  of  thcue  costly  animals  died  during  the 
tedious  voyage.  These  enterprises  were,  however,  on  the  whole  successful, 
and  thus  the  flocks  and  henls  of  the  colonists  surely,  if  at  first  sloirly, 
increased  and  multiplied. 

By  the  year  1795,  Captain  Macarthnr,  one  of  the  first  promoters  of 
sheep-b needing  in  New  South  Wales,  had  accumulated  a  flock  of  1,000 
sheep,  which  were  held  in  great  estimation,  and  gmdually  increased  in  value 
sntil,  as  recorded  by  an  entry  in  his  ioumal  ten  years  later,  the  market 
price  of  a  fat  wether  had  risen  to  £A.  Not  satisfied  with  the  natural 
increase  of  his  flocks,  Macarthur  sought  to  improve  the  quality  of  hia 
fleeces,  by  which  means  he  conld  see  opening  before  him  the  promise  of 
great  wealth  and  the  prospect  of  establishing  important  commercial 
relations  with  Great  Britain.  With  these  ends  in  view,  he  procured 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  at  great  cost  and  trouble,  a  number 
of  superior  rams  and  ewes.  A  happy  circumstance  favoured  hia 
enterprise  ;  for  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure  three  rams  and  five 
ewes  of  very  fine  Spanish  breed,  which  had  been  presented  by  the 
King  of  Spain  to  the  Dutch  Government.  These  animals,  out  of  a 
total  of  twenty-nine  purchased  at  the  Cape,  arrived  in  Sydney  in  1797, 
ftnd  were  disposed  of  to  various  breeders.  With  the  esoeption  of 
Macarthur,  however,  those  who  bad  secured  sheep  of  the  superior  breed 
made  no  attempt  to  follow  up  this  advantage,  being  probably  amply 
satisfied  with  the  larger  gains  from  the  sale  of  an  increased  number  of 
animals.  Macarthur,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  little  of  present  profits, 
and  still  less  of  breeding  entirely  for  human  oonsumption.  He  atten- 
tively watched  the  results  of  crossing  his  imported  rams  with  the  old 
stock,  and  by  systematically  selecting  the  finer  ewes  which  were  the 
offi^riag,  for  farther  mingling  with  the  aim,  be  gisdoally  improved  the 
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stnin,  And  in  a  few  joktb  ob^ned  fleeceB  of  veiy  fine  texture  which 
met  with  the  ready  appreciation  of  English  m»nnfacturers.  It  has 
been  MMrted  ^at  Macarthor  was  not  the  first  to  introduce  merino 
■heep  into  Anatralia ;  bnt  whether  this  ba  so  or  not,  there  is  no  doubb 
that  tw  him  is  due  the  credit  of  having  been  the  first  to  prove  that  the 
production  of  fine  wool  could  be  made  a  profitable  industry  in  New- 
Sooth  Wales. 

Prior  to  the  present  oentury  the  production  of  the  finest  wool  had  been 
confined  ohiefly  to  Spain,  and  woollen  Qiannfactares  were  necessarily 
carried  on  in  England  upon  a  somewhat  limited  scale,  which  was  not 
Ekely  to  improve  in  ttee  of  certain  restrictions  which  the  operativea 
ondeavoured  to  place  upon  their  employers.  These  men,  in  support  of 
their  contention  that  the  woollen  trade  conld  not  be  expanded  on  account 
of  the  limited  supply  of  raw  material,  argued  that  fine  wool  was  obtain- 
able only  in  Spain;  and  it  was  at  this  favouiable  period  that  Macarthur 
sniTed  in  England  with  specimena  of  the  wool  obtained  from  his  finest 
■heep,  conclusively  proving  the  capabilities  of  Australia  as  a  wool-produc- 
iog  country.  In  this  way  he  opened  up  with  English  manufacturers  a 
bbaU  bade  which,  as  Australasian  wool  i-ose  in  public  estimation,  gradu- 
ti\j  iocreaaed  until  it  reached  its  present  enormous  dimensions.  During 
his  visit  to  England,  Maoarthur  purchased  an  additional  stock  of  tam  ram& 
and  ew»  of  the  noted  Spanish  breed,  nearly  equal  in  quality  to  those 
which  in  1797  he  had  procured  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  That 
thn—  ^nimfJff  were  the  finest  obtainable  in  Europe  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  they  also  had  formed  portion  of  a  present  from  the  King  of 
Sptia  to  Oeorge  III.  After  his  return  to  New  South  Wales,  Macarthnr 
[lalientiy  continued  for  many  years  the  f»rooess  of  selection,  with  sach 
neoanthat  in  1866,  when  his  flook  was  finally  dispersed,  it  was  esti- 
mated that  hia  superior  ewes  numbered  fully  1,000.  Yictoria  secured 
a  eonsidm^de  portion  of  his  flock,  and  the  process  of  breeding  pro- 
eceded  sinialtaneously  in  that  and  other  adjacent  states. 

Although  the  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  finer  sheep  was  satis- 
hctory,  yet  the  importadon  of  superior  stock  was  not  discontinued,  and 
the  sto^  of  the  states  was  augmented  in  1823  and  1825  by  the  further 
iatmdnccion  of  Spanish  sheep.  Sheep-breeding  was  about  this  period 
commenced  in  the  Madgee  district  of  New  South  Wales  ;  the  climate  of 
thst  region  had  a  more  favourable  effect  upon  the  quality  of  the  fieecea 
than  t^t  of  any  other  part  of  the  state,  and  it  was  thence  that  the 
Eiust  merinos  were  for  a  long  time  procured.  As  was  to  be  expected, 
tlie  climate  has  in  some  respects  changed  the  character  of  the  Spanish 
fleeca  The  wool  has  become  softer  and  more  elaetic,  and  while  it  has 
duninished  in  density  it  has  increased  in  length,  and  the  weight  of 
Oie  fleece  has  considerably  increased.  Thus,  on  the  whole,  the  qunlity  of 
ths  wool  has  improved  under  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  climate,  and 
if  DO  further  enhancement  of  its  intrinsic  value  can  be  reasonably  hoped  ' 
for,  thwe  is  at  least  every  reason  to  believe  that  Australasian  wool  will 
"sintiain  its  present  high  standard  of  excdlenoe. 
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The  following  table  shorn  the  number  of  sheep   in  escb  state  »t 
intervals  of  ten  yean  since  1871  : — 


K<iD.b.rolSI»*p. 

1871. 

im. 

1S91. 

UOL                UO. 

N«w  South  W«W 

16,278.697 
10,002,381 
7,403..134 
4,412,055 
670;999 
1,305,489 

36,691,946 

10.287,265 
8,292,883 
6,810,856 
1,267,912 
1,847.479 

61,831,416 
12,928,148 

7!745;641 
1.962,212 
1,664.818 

41,807,099      &S,666,a01 
10,841,790     '8,774.731 
10,030.971        8,392.044 
5.060,540        8,350.253 
2,542,844        2,600^633 

South  Auitralia... 

Commonwealth  . 
New  Zealand 

40,072,956 
9,700,629 

65.078,341 
12.985,085 

106,421,168 
18,570,752 

72,125,728 
20,233,098 

55,371.220 

18,280,806 

AnrtraUiU 

49,773,88* 

78,063.426 

124,991,920 1  92.358,824 

73,«!2,02e 

In  sU  the  sUtee  the  number  of  sheep  depsstured  bad  prior  to  1903 
largely  increased  during  the  period  shown  above  with  the  excepti(Hi  of 
Tasmania.  In  that  state,  however,  more  attention  is  directed  towards 
the  breeding  of  stud  sheep  than  to  raising  immense  flocks,  and  the  stnd 
farms  of  the  island  have  gained  considerable  distinction,  and  are 
annually  drawn  upon  to  improve  the  breed  of  sheep  in  the  other  stataa. 

In  South  Austndia  the  area  adapted  to  sheep  is  limited,  and  no  great 
expansion  in  sheep-farming  can  be  looked  for.  As  regards  Victoria,  the 
important  strides  made  in  agriculture  and  kindred  pursuits  afford 
sufficient  explanation  of  the  diminished  attention  paid  to  sheep  farming. 
The  statement  given  below  shows,  for  1903,  the  proportion  of  sheep  in 
each  state  te  the  total  tlocks  of  Australasia,  the  Victorian  figures  being 
an  approximation  in  the  absence  of  official  retnma  New  South  Wales, 
with  389  per  cent,  of  the  total  flock,  comes  first,  and  New  Zealand,  with 
24'8  per  cent.,  second,  while  Victoria,  with  11'9  per  cent.,  and  Queens- 
land, with  11'4  per  cent.,  are  next  in  order.  The  other  three  stat«s 
together  possess  only  13  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

UNO. 

New  Sonth  Walss "m" 

Viotoris    11-9 

Queeniland 11*4 

South  Australia 7-3 

Weitem  AtMtrslis S'B 

Taunania S'2 

New  Zealand  S4*8 

Anatralaaia lOOD 

In  order  to  show  the  iDcrease  or  decrease  in  sheep  during  the  last 
nineteen  years,  the  following  table  has  been  prepared,  giving  the  numbers 
in  the  various  states  at  the  end  of  each  year  since  1885.     It  will  be 
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•em  that  returns  were  not  collected  in  some  jrears  ia  Victoria,  South 
Aostralu,  and  Kew  Zeolaod,  and  that  the  figures  for  those  states  are 
therefore  incomplete : — 


Xmi. 

N*«  Booth 

Walo. 

TIctoila.. 

»»-» 

Soutb 

Wstoni 

nnuok. 

New 

IS85 

1             OS 

1            87 

IS 

, 

IS 

!7 

1S.IW.GM 

1            OS 

(6 

1             X 

1            B6 

68 

U» 

» 

1         n 

ss 

BE 

1             H 

S,4S1,«1 

t» 

1              4S 

ToeSsM 

118 

tas 

i      i« 

1              4S 

88 

>,I*B,M1 

IS 

la 

un 

1         oe 

7,SC»,W0 

X 

1             88 

zis^ooB 

*i 

1         n 

1         u 

11 

DO 

UK 

8E 

46 

M 

e,«rt,6W 

UB7 

.         n 

B8 

6,O0!,OTB 

It 

MS 

E,0TS,«)6 

48 

MlI^MB 

OS 

8B 

UDO 

i             M 

8,iSB,M7 

Mt 

WM 

<             » 

10,811,7») 

t,0«O.HU 

<h«».«2 

IM 

1             01 

t8,n#,TSl 

" 

t,a60.!aa 

SB 

M 

The  number  of  sheep  depastured  in  the  Commonwealth  increased  with 
great  regularity  each  year  until  1891,  when  it  reached  106,400,000; 
iince  that  year,  up  to  1903,  there  was  an  almost  continuous  succession 
of  nnfayourable  seasons  in  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland,  the  two 
states  chiefly  interested  in  pastoral  pursuits,  with  the  result  that  the 
nomberof  sheep  depastured  in  these  states  decreased  by  about  44,000,000 
daring  the  ten  years  1893-1902.  In  Queensland  the  number  fell  from 
15,226,000  in  1899,  to  10,339,000  in  1900,  a  decrease  of  4,887,000  in 
one  year,  and  at  the  present  time  the  number  is  only  just  over 
8,392,000.  In  New  South  Wales  tlie  returns  place  the  number  of 
sheep  depastured  in  December,  1903,  at  28,656,501,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  1903,  is  lower  than  in  any  year  since  1884.  The  other 
states  did  not  suffer  to  the  same  extent  from  adverse  seasons,  although 
Ibe  number  of  sbeep  in  both  Victoria  and  South  Australia  has  decreased 
considerably  since  1891.  In  Western  Australia  there  was  an  increase 
in  the  numbers,  while  in  New  Zealand,  the  figures  show  a  small  reduc- 
tion on  the  number  in  1891,  consequent  on  the  heavy  demands  of  the 
frozen  meat  trade.  The  weather  conditions  in  the  Commonwealth  con- 
siderably improved  during  1903,  and  the  9ocks  are  steadily  increasing. 

During  the  last  ten  years  there  has  been  a  tendency  towards  dividing 
thesheepinto  smaller  flocks.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  New  South 
Wales  and  Queensland.  In  the  former  state  there  arc  now  17,361 
sheepowners  as  compared  with  14,033  in  1893,  while  the  average  size 
oCthe  flocks  in  1903  was  about  1,650,  as  against  4,050  in  the  former 
year.  Of  the  flocks  in  the  state  no  less  than  10,557  number  500  sheep 
ud  under,  including  5,492  flocks  of  100  and  under. 
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In  Queenshuid,  at  tbe  present  time,  there  are  l,91i  riteepowners  mm 
compared  with  1,440  in  1898,  theKror^e  size  of  the  flocks  in  1903 
being  4,385  aa  compared  with  12,984  in  1893. 

Adverse  seasons  during  the  period  had,  of  conne,  the  effect  of  c<m- 
siderably  diminishing  the  number  of  sheep  in  each  state,  but^  irfaen 
full  allowance  has  been  made  on  this  score,  it  will  be  found  th&t  the 
site  of  the  flock  has  greatly  decreased. 

In  New  Zealand  t£ere  are  at  the  present  time  18,761  fiock-ownerv, 
as  compared  with  12,293  in  1891 ;  while  12,428  persoas  po— cno 
flocks  of  fiOO  sheep  and  under,  as  i^inst  8,272  in  1691.  There  &re 
now  only  110  flocks  of  20,000  and  upwards,  aa  compared  with  169  in 
1891. 

Of  the  537,149  stnd  Bhe«>  in  New  Zealand  in  April,  1903,  the  pro- 
portions of  the  various  breetu  were  as  follows: — 

PvrMiit. 

BaiuMy    21-8 

liDcola ™- 21-0 

Kngli^  Leiowtor    IS-8 

Meriao  191 

Border  I«ioe«t«r 11*S 

81iToi»lura    ,.,„ „ 7-9 

Sonth  Devon    2*1 

Otter «-l 

ToUl     lOO-OO 

Out  of  a  toUl  of  18,417,404  flock  sheep  there  w««  86-6  per  coit. 
croesbreds  and  other  long  wools,  while  13'4  per  cent,  were  merinos. 

The  total  number  of  sheep  (including  lambs)  slaughtered  in  titf 
various  states  frmu  which  the  infonnation  is  available  during  the 
eight  years  ended  1903  ie  shown  halow.  For  South  AoatraliA  so 
slaughtering  returns  are  available,  while  the  figures  tor  TasoMoia  rafer 
to  the  numbers  killed  in  Hobart  and  Launceaton  only. 


.-,. 

["■"JSi:'*'  ''■^''^ 

UMiJbL 

l^r-t 

,v^ 

420,952 
605.091 

433.897 

446,MS 
428,234 
482,907 
412,484 

102.566 
107.223 
104,801 
93,918 
91,829 
101,627 
114,900 
122,223 

1897 
ISflS 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 

6,760,103  !  2,434.819 
5,8fl6,7e3  1  2,Sfi2,6W 
!  4,796.289  :  2.387,858 
4,S69,813    2,871,418 
,  4,819,133    2,«9,707 
,  *,635,B60    2.827,938 
'  3,277,120    2,652,669 

1.902,735 
l,Be2,.'!13 
1,497,8*6 
860,648 
564.705 
772.349 
483,892 

4J48,7aO 
8.948,431 
4,858,185 
8,234,138 

8,988,378 
6,8ft4,«SS 
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Tkm  TB]iie  of  the  sbeep  depastnnd  in  AnstrHluia,  on  the  buis  of  the 
wtragB  prioee  ruling  in  1903,  vu  £60,439,000,  thuB  diatribnted  luninig 
the  Tariou?  states  : — 

£ 

New  Sonth  W«1m 19,817,000 

VlctDTu   6,OB3,000 

<}iMUitlud 5,665,000 

Soatli  Anttnlik 3,603,000 

Warteni  Aii«ti»Ii» 1,7»1,«I0 

1,1«,000 


»7,8i7,000 

NawZulud 18,682,000 

Atutrabaift - „ £fiO,«3B.00O 

It  ii  a  difficult  task  accanvt^lj  to  estimate  the  nmuber  and  proper- 
tion  of  merino  sheep  in  the  £ocka  of  the  worid,  but  it  may  be  affirmed 
with  a  coDsidersbie  degree  of  confidence  that  at  present  Ausiralia  has 
no  Khoos  rival  in  the  position  of  chief  supplier  of  the  iiorat  merino 
wool.  As  r^iards  the  toial  number  of  sboep  poasesspd  by  any  one 
coantiy,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  table  on  pago  414  that  the  Argentine 
■ppwently  occapies  pride  of  place,  but  according  to  the  returns  the 
locks  of  that  country  comprise  only  a  small  proportion  of  pure  merinos, 
frior  to  1888  the  merino  class  predominated,  but  UiPnceforward 
ioeretsed  attention  was  gi^■on  tg  the  breeding  of  long-woolled  sheep,  and 
at  present  long-woolled  ci'oesbreds,  famed  alike  for  their  mutton  as  well 
SI  for  their  wool  yielding  qualities,  comprise  about  70  per  cent,  of  the 
AT;gentine  0ocks.  The  wool  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  the 
Argentine  during  the  year  1903  was  made  up  of  65  per  cent  crossbred 
and  35  per  cent,  merino.  Of  the  total  quantities  produced  by  the 
colontM  and  the  Argentina  in  1903,  the  proportions  of  crossbred  and 
merinos  were  respectively  51-3  and  48-7  per  cent,  these  figures  showing 
that  an  entire  change  has  taken  place  in  the  charact«r  of  the  wool  pro- 
duced since  1895,  when  the  proportion  of  crosslired  wool  was  31'7  per 
omL,  while  the  merino  was  no  tees  than  68'3  per  cent. 

Prior  to  the  year  1870,  morettianfouriiftbBof  the  sheep  in  the  United 
States  were  either  pare-bred  or  ftrade  merinos,  but  with  the  increase  of 
popniation  in  the  statee  east  of  the  Mississippi  meat  became  of  more 
impcvtance  than  wool,  and  mutton  breeds  gradually  gained  the 
supremacy.  At  present  the  number  of  merinos  and  the  English  type  of 
titeep  is  about  equal,  the  former  predominating  in  the  range  states  and 
the  latter  in  the  fanning  states. 

Ab  illustrating  the  predominance  of  the  merino  in  Australia  and  the 
CTMabred  in  New  Zealand  it  is  interesting  to  note  tliat  of  the  Anstral- 
aaUn  crossbred  wools  catal<^;aed  in  London  in  1903,  only  15  per  cent, 
came  from  Australia,  while  New  Zealand  furnished  86  per  cent. 

Of  ihe  flocks  in  Russia  it  is  estimated  that  about  1 5,000,000,  or  nearly 
30  per  cent,  are  merinos,  the  Bambonillet  being  a-favonrite  bned. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  total  number  of  she^  in  wrioas 
countries  of  the  world,  baaed  on  the  Uteet  available  returns  : — 

Nninber  of 

Britiih  PosBesdoiu—  Sheep. 

United  KiDgdom 29,668;S6S 

Awtnlwlk   7»,668,026 

Sonth  Africa , 14,290,778 

Indi»  17,736,199 

Canada  3,100.614 

Other  British  Poaseuiona  1,230,851 

Foreign  Conotriei — 

Almria  8.724,700 

Fnmco    19,6«9,682 

■Rnsna  ia  Barope 60,174,600 

Spwn 13,359,473 

Other  Eaiopeaa  ConotriM 47,053.373 

Argentine 100,000,000 

UmtedSUtea  Sl,«30,144 

Other  Amerioan  StatM  21,0M,KS 

Other  Conatrie*  13,406,600 

Total  474,798,881 

*  Indndiiv  vmXm^ 

The  Argentine  authorities  give  the  number  of  shepp  in  that 
country  as  120,000,000,  but  these  figures  appear  considerably  o^-er  the 
mark,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  total  does  not  exceed  73,000,000. 
In  support  ot  this  lower  figure  it  may  be  stated  that  the  total  imports 
oE  River  Plate  wool  into  Europe  and  North  America  during  1903 
amounted  to  only  558,000  bales  as  compared  with  1,451,000  bales  from 
Australasia,  while  the  British  Consular  Keporte  give  the  export  of  wool 
from  Argentine  ports  during  1903  at  471,954  bales.  Taking  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  the  local  consumption  of  wool  ia  small,  it  would 
appear  that  the  lower  figure  referred  to  above  is  a  sufficiently  liberal 
estimate. 

Cattle. 

Except  in  Queensland,  cattle-breeding  in  the  Austn^asiaa  States  ia 
secondary  to  that  of  sheep.  Indeed,  in  Kew  South  Wales  in  1903  the 
number  of  the  faerda  was  even  lees  than  in  1861,  the  decrease  amounting 
to  391,345.  The  lowest  point  was  reached  by  that  state  in  1885,  when 
the  herds  only  numbered  1,317,315,  the  result  partly  of  continuous  bad 
seasons,  but  principally  of  the  more  profitable  character  of  sheep-farming, 
which  had  induced  graziers  on  many  runs  to  substitute  sheep  for  cattle. 
From  that  period  up  till  1894,  when  the  herds  numbered  2,465,41 1,  there 
was  a  gradual  improvement,  which  seemed  to  indicate  a  disposition  on  tlie 
part  of  pantoralists  in  some  parts  of  the  state  to  devote  more  attention 
to  cattle-breeding.  The  serious  droughts  which  have  been  experienced, 
however,  have  militated  against  the  expansion  of  the  cattle  industry, 
and  the  numbers  again  fell  away  until  the  year  1899,  but  increased 
slightly  during  the  next  two  years,  when  the  adversity  of  the  season  was 
responsible  for  a  shrinkage  of  over  300,000.    Theprc^ressof  Victoriain 
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the  Iveeding  of  cattle  was  steady  until  1894,  but  since  that  Tear  the 
sninben  have  decreased.  In  Queensland  the  number  reached  7,012,997 
in  1894,  but  owing  to  the  combined  efiects  of  drought  and  tick 
fever,  the  herde  have  since  diminlehed  greatlj,  and  in  1903  there 
were  but  2,481,717.  New  Zealand,  after  having  neglected  the  cattle 
industry  for  a  long  time,  has  during  recent  years  lately  increased  its 
hods,  the  increase  being  the  result  of  the  special  attention  bestowed 
upon  the  dairy  industry. 

The  following  table  diows  the  number  <^  cattle  in  each  state  at  ten- 
yeur  intervals  since  1861  : — 


sill*. 

KnmlxroICUtl*. 

IWl. 

mi. 

IB81. 

isn. 

leoi. 

IBOJ. 

11 

t,014,SSB 

TBe,s» 

l,l«8,iU 
llS.tS3 

s,6eT,SM 

],S8e,BT7 

s,ei8,eia 
sulns 

i.O«,«I 
1, BIS,  104 

e.iM,7M 
ereau 

IflT.Mfl 

1.047 ,4H 
l.««,M4 
8,77»,7OT 

tn.aa 

3M,S§0 

ifls.eei 

1,SSD.G7S 

1,481,717 

m.iao 

101  .Mu  1    iso.ste 

S.SW.SM 

4,?7T.S!8  1  8,010,»l 

I1,0M,*W 
eai.Mi 

S,4fl6.«0 
1.881,781 

7,104,flU 

t,(as.iBa 

8.»7,4» 

8,»a,MS 

' 

'     ■ 

•Eatiuulad. 

The  statement  below  shows  the  proportion  of  c&ttte  in  each  state  to 
the  total  herds  in  Australasia,  at  the  end  of  1903  : — 


N«w  South  Walw.... 

Victoria  

QneeaBland 

South  AnBtnlik 

Western  Amtralia    . 

Tiamaai* 

New  Zealand 


Auatroksia 100-0 

In  spite  of  vast  losses  in  recent  years,  Queensland  has  still  the 
Urgest  number  of  cattle,  but  the  extent  of  its  losseti  will  be  realised 
cheilitis  remembered  that  out  of  a  total  of  11,049,065  in  1899, nearly 
46  per  cent,  were  in  Queeneland,  while  in  1903,  out  of  a  total  of  8,698,242 
odI;  28'5  per  cent,  were  in  that  state. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  the  northern  territory  of 
Qoeenaland  suffered  less  severely  from  the  drought  than  most  other 
portaons  of  Australia,  and  large  numbers  of  cattle  were  despatched  from 
the  Qnlf  Country  to  the  southern  states.  During  the  Utter  half  of  1903, 
tbe  nnmbera  travelling  on  the  stock  routes  to  the  south  hod  never  been 
eueeded,  while  during  the  first  six  months  of  1904,  some  80,000  head 
(valntd  at  nearly  X50U,000)  were  sent  from  the  district.  Tbe  value  of 
liT6  cattle  exported  from  Queensland  in  1903  was  £642,000. 
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A  dearer  idea  of  ^e  changes  which  late  yean  have  bron^t  abovfc  in 
the  cattle  indnstry  ia  afforded  by  the  neat  table,  showing  the  anmbar  iaa 
the  various  states  at  the  cloae  of  eaoh  year  since  1886.  As  will  beae«Mr 
retoma  were  not  oolleoted  in  three  of  the  etatee — Victoria,  S«^tl> 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand — for  several  of  the  years  under  review  :— 


v_. 

NtwBMitfa 

™,^ 

A^'.. 

WMtBH 

TUBWiU. 

,s^ 

18% 

1,«7.S16 

i.mo,n» 

4,t8i.B6« 

.■ 

70,408 

]>s,ei2 

SIMBB 

I8M 

1,1B7.SM 

i,ac8,Ma 

4,071,603 

• 

SS,XM 

148,066 

• 

l.m,t3} 

1,SW.87S 

M,M4 

147,001 

1S8S 

1,M2,«)T 

1^0.660 

*,6B4,B3S 

• 

Bt.aH 

l<i,01» 

lew 

\,m.tot 

1,8W,W» 

*jgit,tie 

Gn.tea 

11»,671 

160,004 

M.«n 

IBW 

ijm.m 

i,re»,s8i 

S,M8,!M 

mm 

HO,0TO 

102.4*0 

S9i4n 

Z,ltS.BS8 

1,B1I,1M 

enjns 

iw,floo 

107,788 

18M 

I,Ml.«i9 

1.8M,70« 

•.wi.tie 

Bsi,m 

1SL888 

170,085 

S61.S0> 

t.a>.E<62 

i,«;,»i 

«.gM,nD 

B7ft.2M 

1VJ,T4T 

100,141 

IBM 

i,M6.«n 

I,8B»,»I» 

T,OII,Mr 

• 

lS7.iH 

177,038 

SM/Vt 

IBM 

M»,067 

t.BSS,m 

iM).oai 

182,801 

ij)*T,ati, 

ISM 

Wifcus 

e.KHAn 

888,601 

i9e.iM 

1*7,T»8 

i,i3aw67i 

IMT 

iata.DM 

fl.oee.oij 

640,  UB 

M«,S71 

167,480 

l,Ui.l» 

IBM 

£.OI>^U 

W71.»S 

613,8M 

»»,W7 

149.764 

i.ua.0H 

IBM 

i.sei,aei 

t,aa.eK 

6£6,6E4 

ia7,o§i 

l«l,a>4 

i,sio.*a» 

IBOO 

1,I>8»,11« 

4,o7B.iai 

4T!,4M 

638.066 

l.MO,080 

1*01 

t,M7,tM 

1,«HJ« 

»,77».OT 

m,aa 

SB4.S80 

i«8,«n 

i.sn.™* 

1.7H.MS 

S.Ml.i-1 

6t«,lBS 

4S7,S&8 

178,88* 

i.4<n.Ba( 

IMS 

lJBO.BTe 

1.6«.t» 

i.*81.717 

6BM» 

4«,fll7 

issjas 

l.U«.MT 

The  number  of  cattle  (including  calves)  slaughtered  during  each  of 
the  seven  years  ended  1903  is  shown  in  the  following  table  for  all  the 
states  except  South  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  which  do  not  fumiah 
retnms.  The  Tasmanian  figures  represent  the  numbers  killed  in  Hobart 
and  lAunoeston  only  : — 


v~. 

ite«aot>tii 
wu«* 

v.^   U™..^ 

WMom 

2sas 

381,246 
366,898 
364,042 
3S3,»4S 
3a»;902 
3SS,828 
288.131 
278,199 

246,47? 
240^958 
244,319 
249,177 
S«,7»7 
281,477 
2S3.206 
236,284 

474,»M 
498,883 
672,736 
640,898 
803.223 
877.433 
3«(,977 
274,666 

30,8M 

4i,«es 

38,203 
38,677 
40,960 
30.424 
43.914 
«0,501 

10^615 

9.1U 
B,S8B 

IBOl 

1903 

9,842 
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IWvftlne  of  the  cMHl«  in  Anstnilaflia,  an'  the  basis  of  the  aveff^ 
prioH  ruling  in  1903,  was  £53,533,000,  thus  divided  amongst  the  Torioiis 


Kmr  Sooth  W«1m    - «...  U,9S4.0(» 

Vwtori*  10,275,000 

Qneeiulniul _ 11,168,000 

Sonth  AnatnOta 3,380,000 

Wertem  Aortralki   , 3,807,000 

TuBBMiia    1.606.000 

Commonwealth - 42,060,000 

Sew  ZwJjutd „ 11,473,000 

AnHtrmluia     „ _ £63,638,000 

AostisJ&sia  is  eminently  fitted  for  the  breeding  of  most  descriptions 
of  bones,  >nd  attentioii  has  long  been  directed  to  this  industry.  At  an 
Mriy  period  the  stock  of  coJonial-bred  horses  was  enriched  by  the 
inportetJon  of  some  excellent  thoroughbred  Arabians  from  lodia,  and 
tatbiicanae  the  high  name  which  was  acquired  by  the  horses  of  Aostralia 
■u  largely  due.  The  abundance  of  good  pasture  every  wliere  obtainable 
iboeontributed  to  this  result.  The  native  kangaroo-grass,  especially  when 
b  iMd,  is  fall  of  saccharine  matter,  and  young  stock  thrive  excellently 
1^  it  This  plenitude  of  natotul  provender  permitted  a  large  increase 
btlie  stock  of  the  settlers,  which  would  have  been  of  great  advantage 
hid  it  not  been  that  the  general  cheapness  of  the  animals  led  to  a 
Mglect  of  the  canons  of  breeding.  In  consequence  of  the  discovery 
dfpdd,  horses  became  very  high  priced.  Under  ordinary  conditions 
ttit  drcnmstance  would  have  been  favourable  to  breeding,  and  snch  was 
Woally  the  case  in  Victoria.  In  New  South  Wales,  however,  it  was  far 
oHiennse.  The  beat  of  its  stock,  including  a  targe  proportion  of  the 
WW  valuable  breeding  mares,  was  taken  by  Victoria,  with  the  result 
tW  for  twenty  years  after  the  gold  rush  the  horees  of  the  mother 
■We  greatly  deteriorated.  One  class  of  stock  alone  escaped — the 
tbonugbbred  racer,  which  was  probably  improved  l>oth  by  the  impor- 
'XiiHi  of  fresh  stock  from  England,  and  by  the  judicious  selection  of 
una. 

^e  states  are  specially  adapted  to  the  breeding  of  saddle  and  ligfat- 
hwaM  bonea,  aad  it  is  doul^fnl  wh^hsr  these  particular  breeds  of 
AUnlanaii  hones  arc  anywhere  surpassKd.  Th^  imA  horse  is  hardy 
>od  mdft^  and  capable  of  making  very  Icng  and  rapid  journeys  when  fed 
'^fon  tbe  ordinary  herbage  of  the  country  ;  and  in  times  of  drought, 
*i)n  the  gnss  and  water  have  become  scanty,  tfaeee  animals  often 
Pviirm  astonishing  feata  of  endurance.  Oenerally  speaking,  iJie  breed  is 
"■■praring,  owing  to  the  introdaotion  of  superior  stud  horses  and  the 
'■nediog  from  g«>d  marse.    Where  there  has  been  a  deterioration  in  the 
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atook,  it  hw  been  dne  to  braeding  from  weedy  m»nt  for  ntciog  puipoM* 
and  to  th«  effects  of  dronght. 

The  following  table  ihowa  the  number  of  borees  in  each  state  at  ten- 
Tear  intervals  siooe  1661.  In  1903,  Sfsw  Sontli  Vales  poweoaed  the 
largeet  number  of  horses,  followed  hj  Qoeensland  and  Victoria  : — 


N»w  Smith  WelM 

Tiotorik 

Qaanuland 

South  AnrtnOia  .. 
Wcvtsrn  AustnlU 
Taamuiu  .... 

ConunoDi 

NewZMJaod. 


3H,im 
84,0B7  181,843 
28,06a  BI.BIO 
62,097  TS,ISS 
10,790  22,898 
22.11^     83,0Bi 


398,677 
278,190 
lBt,217 
169,678 
St,;06 
2fi,M>7 


4Sa.7llA  458,014 
392,237^  *37S,M8, 
402,1  in  401 .9M 
17B.19n      192,411 

88,747 

30,MI 


431,68a  701,030 
28,275      81,028 


1,088,029 
161.736 


1,674,795 
211,040 


1,826,60 
279,«7 


1 1,M7.«4$ 
306,714 


469,970    782,668 


[,906,179  1,846.109 


Tbere  is  at  present  a  considerable  demand  in  India  for  AustnJian 
horsee,  especi^iy  for  those  of  a  superior  class,  and  although  the  apecn- 
latioa  of  shipping  horses  to  that  country  is  attended  with  tome  risk, 
owing  to  the  dangers  of  the  voyage,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  in 
the  near  future  the  trade  will  aasume  considerable  dimensions,  aa  Aos- 
tralia  is  the  natural  market  from  which  supplies  may  be  derived.  The 
number  and  value  of  the  horses  exported  to  India  during  1903  from  eadi 
state  and  New  Zealand  was  as  follows  : — 

SUU.  MnwtiOT.  VilDt. 

New  South  Wal«i    1,248  £21,309 

Victoria 1.274  22.848 

QaMiuUnd    S,t20  33,268 

South  Anrttalia    261  4,840 

KewZeaknd 160  2,326 

Anrtralam    6,044  £83,676 

Hie  export  from  Anstialasta  to  India  in  1901  oonsiated  of  6,67! 
horses,  valued  at  £80,313,  and  in  1903  of  5,78fi,  valued  at  £60,972. 

The  war  in  South  Africa  created  a  demand  for  Australian  boraee  at 
army  remounts,  and  in  1901  no  lets  than  24,995  horaea,  valued  at 
£320,102,  were  exported  from  Australasia  to  South  African  porta.  In 
1902  there  was  naturally  a  considerable  falling  oS,  the  horses  expratcd 
only  numbering  11,401,  valued  at  £159,040,  while  in  1903  only  739 
horses  were  sent,  valued  at  £18,001,  of  which  New  South  Walts 
fumidhed  146,  valued  at  £7,776,  and  Victoria  672,  valued  at  £9,166. 
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The  Dnmber  exported  to  South  Africa  from  each  state  during  1901 
>Dd  1902  was  as  follows :— 


»«. 

i«^ 

MdmlMr. 

Tata*. 

Numtw. 

T«lo«. 

N«w  Sontli  W>l«i    ... 
Viotoru, 

472 
2S0 

£ 
81.904 
129,642 
90,841 

7,080 
8,000 

2,918 

2,077 

4,100 

466 

6 

£ 
38,116 
66,747 
36,178 

^thAnrtialia    

Wwtern  Anstnlia  ... 

NewZealud 

"■1 

820,122 

10,460 
1.031 

137,  m 

21,913 

AtutnlMia    

24,990 

320,102 

11,491 

169,040 

Tbe  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of  horseB  in  each  state, 
to  tbe  total  nnmber  ia  Australasia,  at  the  end  of  1903  : — 


New  Sonth  Walea 26*2 

Victoria  20-4 

QnoeDiluid 21-7 

8oaU>  Anatnlia 10-3 

Wertwn  AMtmlia 4'4 

TasDunia 1-9 

New  Zealiod ^ 16-1 

AoitralMia 100-0 

The  Talne  of  horses  in  1903,  in  the  Tarioas  states,  in  estimated  as 
fdlovs: — 

New  Sonth  W«le« f4,80e,000 

Victoria   4,067,000 

QueeiuUad 3,126,000 

Soath  AnttTalU 1,826,000 

Westem  AoHtralia 961,000 

Twrnania 384,000 

Commonwealth  £14,871,000 

NewZealand  3,764,000 

£18,630,000 


Akgora  Goats, 
Ihe  breeding  of  the  Angora  goat,  with  a  view  to  the  production  of 
nxiiair,  has  recently  attracted  attention  in  Queensland  and  New  South 
Wales,   and    considerable  numbers    of    pure-bred    animals  have  been 
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imported  from  tbe  United  States.  It  is  found  tliat  the  Angora  (iirives 
admirably  in  the  warm  drj  clim&te  exigting  in  a  gnat  portion  <rf  the 
states  mentioned,  and,  with  the  steady  demand  for  mohair,  it  is 
confidently  expected  that  the  export  of  the  product  will  in  time  form 
an  important  element  in  the  trade  of  the  OwiiQonwealth. 

The  number  of  goats  depastured  in  1903  in  those  states  from  which 
returns  were  received  was  as  follows  : — New  South  Wales,  27,062 ; 
South  Australia,  11,650 ;  and  Western  Australia,  14,120. 


Camels  are  employed  in  some  of  the  states  in  tbn  carriage  of  wot^ 
and  other  produce.  The  latest  returns  show  that  835  are  used  in  tlie 
Western  Division  of  New  South  Wales.     In  Western  Australia  there 


Stock-carbyiko  CAPAcnr  of  Australasu. 
Ko&e  of  the  ntates  is  stocked  to  its  full  capacity  ;  indeed,  in  the 
targe  territory  of  Western  Australia  and  in  tbe  Northern  Territory  of 
South  Australia  the  process  has  only  begun.  A  olear  idea  of  the  oom- 
parative  extent  to  which  each  stato  is  stocked  cannot  be  given  unless 
the  different  kinds  of  animals  are  reduced  to  a  common  vnlue. 
Assuming,  therefore,  that  one  head  of  large  stock  is  equivalent  to  teu 
sheep,  and  expressing  cattle  and  horses  in  terms  of  sheep,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  numher  of  acres  to  a  sheep  in  each  state  is  as  follows  : — 


New  SoDth  Wales 3-8 

ViotorU  2-3 

<jueenBlaiid 11'5 

South  Australia 45* 

AVMt«n>  Australia    "4*3 

Tumania    4"4 

New  Zealand l* 


The  most  closely  stocked  of  the  Commonwealth  stales  is  Victoria,  with 
2-3  acres  per  sheep,  but  this  is  by  no  means  tiie  limit  to  the  carryjng- 
capacity  of  that  stKt«:  on  the  contrary,  there  is  stili  a  considerable  tract 
to  be  brought  under  the  sway  of  the  pastoralist.  New  Zealand  is  stocked 
to  a  slightly  heavier  ext*-nt,  but  neither  that  colony  nor  New  South 
Wales,  which  averages  SB  acres  per  sheep,  can  be  said  to  have  reached 
its  full  carrying-caimuity.  If  the  1 90]  average  of  New  South  Wales,  via., 
3  acres  to  a  sheeji,  be  taken  as  the  possible  limit  to  which  Australasia 
may  be  stocked,  there  is  room  in  these  states  for  nearly  460,000,000 
riieep,  or  45,000,000  cattle  more  than  were  then  depaatnTsd.  That 
Australasia  could  carry  1  sheep  to  S  acres,  howeTsr,  is  an  improbable 
■npiMMition ;  in  almost  every  sUte  the  beet  land  is  under  eccopatien. 
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•nd  the  demands  of  the  farmer  mnat  diininiBh  the  area  at  present  at  the 
<lispos&l  of  the  grazier.  This  will  more  eapeoially  prove  true  of  Victoria, 
New  Zealand,  and  Tasmania.  On  the  other  hand,  by  resisting  the 
temptation  to  overstock  inferior  country,  and  by  increasing  the  natarol 
eanying-oapacity  by  water  conservation  and  irrigation  and  by  the  ar-tt 
ficiai  cuicivation  of  grasses,  the  states  in  which  agricntture  has  made 
most  pn^reas  will  be  able  to  carry  stock  in  even  larger  nnmbers  than 
Utej  have  hitherto  attempted.  Taking  all  eircnm stances  into  con- 
ndention,  it  may  be  fairly  estimated  that  under  the  present  sy«t«m  the 
statesarveapableof  maintaining,  inordinary  iteasons,  stock  equivalent  to 
390,000,000  sheep— that  is,  about  180,000,000  sheep,  or  their  equivalent 
m  cattle,  more  than  depastured  in  1901. 

The  evil  rSects  of  the  adverse  sea8<»is  experienced  in  the  Com- 
monwealth dtiring  recent  years  have  caused  renewed  attention  to 
be  devoted  to  the  questions  of  water  conservation  and  irrigation. 
Movements  are  on  foot  at  the  present  time  in  New  South  Wales  for  the 
utilisation  of  the  natural  reservoirs  such  as  that  at  the  head  of  the 
Homunbidgee  aad  other  suitable  pUcee  where,  at  a  compwatjvely 
smiJl  cost,  supplifee  of  wat«r  could  be  conserved  to  feed  the  rivers  in 
time  of  drought.  It  is  not  alone  the  actual  loss  of  stock  that  makes 
a  drought  BO  disastrous,  but  the  fact  that,  even  with  the  return  of 
good  seascffls,  a  considerable  period  elapses  before  the  country  regains 
its  full  carrying-capacity.  That  much  can  be  done  in  the  direction  of 
imviding  fodder  during  the  dry  season  was  shown  in  isolated  instances 
daring  1902.  At  Forbes,  in  New  South  Wales,  22  acres  of  irrigated 
kceme  maintained  nearly  1,600  sheep  in  good  condition  for  a  period 
of  four  months  prior  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  drought.  At  Rodney 
in  Victoria,  the  farmers  who  utilised  tiie  waters  of  the  Qoulbtim  b>r 
irrigation  purposes  were  able  to  send  fat  stock  to  the  Melbourne  and 
Bendigo  markets,  in  addition  to  supplying  the  squatt«ra  of  Biverina 
with  lucerne  and  other  fodder  for  their  starving  stock.  With  prop« 
proriffion  tor  water  conservation,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  the 
GanuMmwealth  was  not  overstocked  in  1896,  when  there  were  over 
90,000,000  sheep  and  11,000,000  head  of  cattle,  whereae  in  1903  there 
were  but  55,371,000  sheep  and  7,105,000  cattle. 

It  is  a  di£Bcult>  task  sati^utorily  to  estimate  the  losses  occasioned 
by  adverae  seasons,  bat  a  careful  computation  shows  that  during  the 
Jsit  six  years  the  Commonwealth  has  carried  on  an  average  about 
24,000,000  sheep  and  2,400,000  head  of  cattle  less  than  in  1896. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  lesson  of  1902  has  been  taken  to  heart  in 
those  parts  of  tbe  continent  liable  to  drought  conditions,  and  that  no 
similar  disaster  will  ever  occur  again. 

The  wonderful  recuperative  powers  of  the  states  were  amply  evidenced 
in  1903  and  1904  by  the  bountiful  harvest  and  prolific  growth  of 
herbage  over  the  major  portion  of  the  districts  which  were  most  keenly 
aSected  by  the  adversity  of  the  season  in  the  year  before.  The  lambing 
returns  have  been  excellent,  while  the  weight  and  qsality  of  the  Heece 
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have  fltirpMsed  ezpectation*.  During  1903  AnstnlU  agaiii  remmed 
its  position  as  the  foremoat  paatoral  oonotiy  of  the  worid. 

The  expenditure  on  water  conservation  of  a  moiety  of  Uie  Bum  r^tie- 
sentedby  the  losses  of  the  season  of  1901-2  would  go  far  towards  solving 
the  problem  of  how  to  utilise  to  their  best  advantage  the  fertUe  bat 
comparatively  rainless  diatricta  fd  the  intnior.  Outside  of  a  syatem  of 
water  conservation  t^  only  other  alternative  appears  to  be  the 
conatmction  of  light  lines  of  railway  in  the  pastoral  districts  to  enable 
the  stock  to  be  moved  quickly  from  place  to  place  in  periods  o£ 
drought,  although  t^ese  would  not  be  of  much  avail  in  some  temaona. 

The  number  of  stock  in  AuBtralaaia,  expressed  in  terms  of  ahe^ 
the  number  of  acres  per  sheep,  and  the  number  of  sheep  per  htmA  at 
population,  at  vanons  dates  ainoe  1861,  were  as  given  below  : — 


CMtk.         1      BocM, 

;w!r 

isei 

23,741,70* 

40.398,390 

4,009,700 

88.739,796 

28-7 

M 

4»,773,5S4 

4T,138.20C 

7,8SS,5BG 

104,737.36< 

1S81 

78.083.4a 

87,096,  !S( 

12,497.6BC 

177,657,3M 

1891 

I24,M7,93: 

118,613,30( 

17,858,35C 

261,019,387 

07 

1901 

92.358,82^ 

98.274,33C 

19,051,72C 

209.684.S74 

S-4 

46 

1903 

73.852,026 

86.982.420 

18.459.B90 

179.094,036 

II-O 

3S 

Valuk  or  Pastoral  Fkopkbtt  axd  Fboduction. 

The  total  value  of  pastoral  property  in  Australasia — that  is,  of 
improvements,  plant,  and  stock — was  estimated  a  few  yearn  ago  at 
£242,000,000.  Tbis  estimate  does  not  include  land,  but  merely  the 
stock,  other  than  swine,  depastured,  and  the  improvementa  effected  in 
the  grazing  ares.  It  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  assign  an  exact 
value  to  the  lands  devoted  to  psatoral  purposes,  for  though  much 
purchased  land  is  used  for  depasturing  stock,  the  larger  area  comprises 
lands  leased  from  the  state,  so  that  a  statement  which  omitted  to  take 
into  account  the  value  of  the  state  lands  would  be  misleading. 

The  annual  return  from  pastoral  pursuits  in  1903  was  £33,196,930, 
Uie  share  of  each  state  in  the  total  production  being  as  foUowa  : — 

New  Sonth  Wales   £12.776.780 

Victoria 4.409,674 

QDeeulsnd    4.439,444 

South  Anstrslia 2,930,457 

Wertmn  Aatnlia 1,306,489 

Taamsiua  5S7.SU0 

ConmoQweslth 3S.620.324 

NawZnUnd    7.576.606 

£38,1»6,930 
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Ue  products  of  f^Kirj  ottle  ood  awioe  are  not  included  ia  the  fore- 
g(wig  statament,  ths  flgurcB  being  giTSD  ia  utother  place.  It  should  be 
imdentood  that  the  vMlfiu  quoted  are  those  at  the  place  of  production. 
The  value  of  the  return  |n>m  each  class  of  stock  ma;  be  approximately 
reckoned  as  fiidlowa  : — 

SbMp ^„.^, £84,167.257 

Uttle    ,„.,. 6,0*8.049 

HotMa 2,990,624 


Wool. 

As  might  be  supposed,  the  greater  part  of  the  value  of  productioD 
from  sheep  is  due  te  wool.  Thus,  out  of  the  £24,157, 2S7  shown  above, 
X17,961,OS5isthevaIneof  wocd,  vis.  ;~-£17,686,065  for  wool  exported, 
■nd  £275,000  for  wool  used  locally.  The  value  of  the  wool  exported, 
■ocording  to  the  Customs  returns,  was  £18,093,15S — that  is  to  Bay, 
jE40T,100  more  than  the  figures  ^own  abova  The  excess  represents 
the  chuges  for  freight,  handling,  etc.,  between  the  sheep-walks  and  the 
p(st  of  shipmenL 

The  price  of  wool,  which  in  1899  was  much  higher  than  for  many 
jeara  previously,  declined  almost  as  suddeolv  as  it  bad  advanced,  and 
u  the  production  for  1901  did  not  show  muui  increase,  except  ia  New 
Zealand,  the  total  value  compared  unfavourahly  with  preceding  years, 
ud  feU  short  of  that  of  1899  by  £6,165,000.  In  1903  wool  ag^n 
rose  considerably  in  value,  and  though  the  production  was  some 
100,000,000  lb.  leas  than  in  1901,  owing  to  tlie  increased  price  the 
recdpts  only  fell  in  value  to  the  extent  of  5  per  cent. 

^e  following  figures  show'  the  chief  sources  of  origin  of  the  wool 
imported  into  Europe  and  North  America  during  the  period  1900-03. 


Y«. 

Total  Bikk. 

C^. 

Ar|;BiUiie. 

ISOO 
ISOl 
1902 
1903 

2,OM,000 
2,494,000 
8,446,000 
2,213,000 

peroBHk 
70-66 
69-97 
69-49 
0469 

pWCBIlt. 

8-78 
8-70 
9-67 
10-43 

per  cent. 

^67 
11-33 
20  94 
24-88 

Nearly  oil  the  wool  produced  in  Australasia  is  exported,  the  home 
eooBomption  being  small,  amounting  to  only  2-6  lb.  greasy,  per  head 
<l  population ;  while  in  Europe  and  America  the  quantity  of  wool 
avulsble  for  consumption  by  the  industry  amounts  to  about  5  lb.  per 
head.  During  the  last  two  quinquennial  periods  the  consumption  of 
»ool  in  Europe  and  America  has  averaged  as  follows : — 

1891-94    5'121b.  per  bead  of  popnUtioti 

1895-99    «19Ib. 
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The  quaatity,  in  the   grease,  <A  wool   produced  bj  emdi   state  at 
(lecenuuU  perioda  siace  1671  was  m  follows  : — 


StBlw. 

18TL 

,«    1    -. 

-u       1      »-. 

New  South  Wftle,.. 
Victoria 

Wertem  Anitralis.. 
T«i«iauiim    

lb. 
74. 401, 310 
63,B41,100 
38,5iS3,200 
28,242.100 
1.8&S.000 
6,687,800 

lb.         [         lb. 
161,022,900  321,418.000 
67,7M.3nO  '  69,205.000 
34,275.300  ,  83,118.100 
46,013,900,  60.151.600 
4.fi64,B00[    9.601.700 
10.523,100     10.102,900 

lb. 

301.942,000 
74,879,300 
70,141,800 
39,951.700 
14,049.000 
8.839,000 

lb. 
•27,004.320 

54,608.982 
62.083,899 
46.0B6.617 
1 3,306.  loa 
5.916,897 

211,413,600 
46.192JI00 

324,286,100  ,643.495,600 
69,065.600  {117,733.9(» 

609,902.800 
164,011,600 

399.888,321 
177^0,197 

Au>rt>raluia 

267.605,800 

393.»l),700!fl61,220,300 

673.914,300  677.461,»1S 

The  groat  iwH  in  prodnction  ia  seen  from  the  aboT«  table,  wfaiob 
shows  that  ttie  onlv  al»t«s  where  a»  increase  has  taken  place  nnoe  1 891 
are  Western  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  all  the  otben  showing  a 
large  decline.  The  increase  in  New  Zt-aland  has  taken  place  in  spite  of 
the  heavy  demands  upon  the  resonroes  of  the  colony  for  the  supply  at 
abe^  to  meet  the  roquiremeitts  of  the  London  mai^et  in  froeen 
mutton. 

Tbe  w^ght  of  wool  per  sheep  has  been  increasing  regularly  in  each  of 
the  states,  as  will  be  seen  from  tbe  following  table,  which  idiows  the 
waght  of  clip  per  sheep  at  each  decennial  interval  since  1861.  Tt 
is  manifest  that  the  Tictmian  figures  are  unreliable,  because  there  is 
no  reaaoD  to  suppose  that  there  was  a  decline  in  the  weight  of  tbe 
fleece  in  1891  ;  on  the  conti-ary,  it  is  known  to  have  been  steadily 
improving.  The  Western  Australian  and  Tasmonian  results  also  show 
irregularities,  and  are  otuttted  from  the  table.  The  figures  for  New 
South  Wales  and  Queensland  best  represent  the  increase  in  the  weight 
of  the  fieece  on  cbe  mainland,  and  the  New  Zealand  returns  are  also 
believed  to  be  correct.  In  South  Australia  the  weight  ot  wool  per  sheep 
has  been  conajstently  higher  than  in  tbe  other  states,  but  the  resultii 
are  denved  from  the  otficial  statistics,  and  it  would  appear  that  the 
number  of  sheep  in  that  state  has  been  under-estimated. 


IST" 

New  Sooth  Wales '      3-28 

Viotoria 4-52 

Queenslaml 3*40 

South  AuBtralta 469 

New  Zealand 3-48 


1  ^. 

WM. 

i«. 

4-57 

4-47 

6-74 

6-17 

6-87 

6-«A 

4-73 

6-41 

6-93 

«S5 

1      4.6 

6-32 

•■42 
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The  Tftlaes  of  the  exooHN  of  exports  over  imports  in  each  Btate  for  the 
poriod  1871-1903  wero  ou  follows.  A  careful  examination  of  the  figures 
provn  nther  conclnnToly  thst  leu  care  than  toight  haTe  been  expected 
Iwa  bem  taken  in  atating  the  values,  except  in  New  South  Wales  and 
New  ZcMlafid,  but  thej  are  ohtai&eil  from  the  official  records,  and  arc 
given  for  what  they  are  worth  :~ 


Boot  <K  BQvrti  on  bnpoctK 

WL 

i». 

mi. 

"-   I   - 

R«r  South  WaU.,. 

Victori.    

tIawiuUud  

South  An>ti>Iia 

WctUnAiutnlia,.. 

£ 
4,706,820 
4.489,461 
1,158,833 
1,113,325 
122.637 
298,1«0 

£ 
7,173,166 
2.862,789 
1,331,868 
1.S73.313 
2B6.690 
408,400 

10,927,487 

3.792,938 

3,1G3,M8 

1.540.079 

329,365 

418,460 

£ 
9,0^0,884 
2,510,219 
2,130,778 
1,021,283 
378,135 
279,022 

£ 
8,622,999 

1,804,407 

1,867.652 

1,238,744 

413,748 

11.882,736 
l,80e,"l44 

13,396.207 
2,914,046 

20,461.877 
4,129,686 

15,370,321 
3.669.642 

14.061,757 

13,488,880 

lfi,31«.3S3 

24,501,563 

10,039.963 

18,093,185 

Western  Australia  was  the  only  state  to  show  an  i 
nloe  during  the  year  over  that  obtained  in  I89I. 

The  Customs  figures  are  not  necessarily  a  reliable  guide  as  to  the 
vslne  of  the  wool  clip  in  any  particular  year,  aince  the  returns  show 
the  exports  up  to  the  Slat  December  only,  whereas  the  wool  year  does 
not  close  until  six  months  lat«r.  Consequently,  if  the  clip  be  late,  as 
vu  the  case  last  season,  a  large  proportion  of  the  quantity  exported 
appears  in  the  Customs  returns  for  the  following  year.  The  figures  for 
1903  are  therefore  considerably  less  than  they  would  have  been  under 
ordinary  conditions. 

According  to  the  London  returns,  the  imports  of  Australasian  wool 
into  Europe  and  America  daring  the  1903  wool  season  comprised 
1,451,000  bales,  which  at  an  average  of  .£13  10a.  per  bale  represents 
a  totAl  vftlne  of  .£19,568,500.  For  the  previous  season  the  imports  were 
1,699,000  bales,  averaging  Xll  16s.  7d,,  equivalent  to  a  total  value  of 
£20,097,754,  so  that  notwithstanding  the  smaller  import  in  1903  the 
returns  for  that  year  were  only  £500,000  below  those  of  the  previous 
Mason. 

Wool  realised  a  high  price  in  Australia  at  the  sales  closing  in  June, 
1904,  the  average  per  bale  being  £12  7s.  3d.,  as  against  £11  18s.  4d.  for 
the  preceding  year.     In  a  comparison  between  London  and  Australian 
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prices  it  may  be  taken  tliat  freigbt  and  oUier  charges  add  trtxa  15b.  to 
^1  per  bale  to  the  Australian  r&tea,  while  the  former  retnmi  include 
also  New  Zealand  wool,  which  is  not  so  valuable  as  that  grown  in 
Australia.  The  shipments  of  wool  from  Australasia  during  t&  twielve 
months  ending  June,  1904,  show  a  decrease  of. 73,780  h^es  oa  ti^ 
totals  for  the  preceding  ye«r.  The  quantity  shipped  by  the  Commoa- 
wealth  fell  off  by  19,972  bales,  and  the  exports  from  New  Ze«lAnd 
by  53,808  bales.  There  was  a  sli^ght  expansion  in  the  QoeenalandtSontii 
Australian,  and  Western  Australian  trade.  From  present  indications 
the  cnrrent  season  will  be  a  phenomenal  one  so  tar  as  concerns  the  yield 
of  wool  per  sheep.  The  pastores  throughout  almost  the  whole  of  the 
Commonwealth  are  in  good  condition,  the  lambing  has  been  excellent, 
and  the  growth  of  wool  heavy  but  sound,  and  the  staple  well-developed. 
It  seems  not  unlikely  that  on  many  large  runs  the  flocks  will  yield  an 
average  of  from  9  to  10  lb.  of  wool  per  head,  which  at  present  prices 
is  equivalent  to  a  return  of  about  7s.  per  head  of  sheep  shorn.  It 
is  probable  that  the  growth  of  wool  has  never  been  exceeded,  and 
indications  are  so  favourable  that  the  net  return  of  wool  will  very 
conaiderabfy  exceed  the  returns  for  last  year,  while  the  quality  of  ttw 
product  is  excellent  The  continental  demand  for  last  season's  dip  was 
very  keen,  and  of  the  720,421  bales  sold  in  Australian  markets  no  lees 
thui  63  per  cent,  was  taken  by  continental  buyers,  while  24  per  cent. 
was  secured  by  Great  Britain,  4  per  cent,  by 'America,  and  the  remain- 
ing d  percent,  by  local  manufactnrersand  Japanese  and  Eastern  buyers. 
Of  the  1,685,000  bales  of  Australasian  ancl  South  African  wool  con- 
sumed in  England,  the  Continent,  and  America  during  1903,  the 
respective  proportions  taken  by  each  were  38'6  per  cent.,  58  per  cent., 
and  3'5  per  cenL,  as  compared  with  42'5  y&r  cent.,  54  per  cent,  and 
3-5  per  cent,  in  1902. 

The  |)rico  per  lb.  obtained  for  wool  in  grease  in  London  at  the  eod  of 
each  year  from  1890  was  as  follows  : — 
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Taking  the  lost  itixteen  yeara,  the  higbe«t  prices  were  realised  for 
New  South  Wales  and  Victorian  wools  during  1899,  namely,  IM.  perlb. 
ind  15id.  per  lb.  respectiTely.  The  maximum  price  for  New  Zealand 
wool,  11  Jd.  per  lb.,  was  obtained  in  1889.  The  lowest  prices — 6d.  for 
New  South  Wales,  and  7Jd.  for  Victoria — were  experienced  in  1895, 
while  owing  to  the  heavy  fall  in  the  value  of  oroos-breds,  New  Zealand 
wool  realised  as  little  as  4jd.  per  lb.  daring  1901.  The  average  prices 
naliaod  duriiig  the  whole  period  were  9Jd.  per  lb.  for  New  South 
Wales  average  merino,  11^.  for  good  average  Victorian  merino,  and 
8Jd.  for  average  New  Zealand  cross-bred  medium.  From  these  figures  it 
will  be  spen  that  Victorian  wool  averages  about  2d.  per  lb.  higher  than 
New  SouA  Wales  wool  The  figures  must  be  taken  with  some  qnalifi- 
csjion.  Much  of  the  New  South  Wales  wool,  the  product  of  the  Riverina 
'lisbicta,  is  exported  via  Melbourne  and  sold  as  Fort  Phillip  wool,  and 
brings  a  price  ooosiderably  in  excess  of  the  average  given  in  the  table 
for  the  state  of  which  it  is  the  produce;  The  quantity  of  wool  sold  at 
the  local  sales  in  the  Australasian  States  is  increasing.  Particulars 
of  these  sales  will  be  fonnd  in  the  chapter  on  "  Commerce." 

Tbb  Fkozbn-Meat  Trade. 

In  view  of  the  large  increase  in  the  live  stock  of  Australssia  during 
favomable  seasons,  the  question  of  the  disposal  of  the  surplus  cast  has 
btcome  a  matter  of  serioas  consequence.  In  New  South  Wales  especially, 
and  in  the  Riverina  district  in  particular,  it  was  found  necessary  to  have 
recoDrse  to  the  old  method  of  boiling  down,  which  a  fortunate  rise  in 
the  price  of  tallow  made  it  possible  to  carry  on  with  a  margin  of  profit. 
The  price  of  tallow  during  Uie  tost  few  years  has,  however,  been  low, 
and  offered  little  inducement  to  paatoralists,  while  the  loss  of  stock 
will  prevent  the  trade  being  of  much  importance  to  Anstralia  for  some 
nmsiderable  time. 

In  New  Zealand  a  much  better  solution  of  the  question  of  disposal  of 
the  surplus  cast  was  found,  and  a  trade  in  frozen  mutton  with  the 
United  Kingdom  has  been  established  on  a  thoroughly  payable  basis — 
sn  example  which  some  of  the  other  states  are  endeavouring  to  follow, 
■Ithoagh  considerably  handicapped  by  the  want  of  cross-bred  sheep  and 
the  prejudice  of  the  English  consumer  against  merino  mutton. 

He  first  Bncceasful  attempt  at  shipping  frozen  mutton  to  England  was 
nude  by  New  Zealand  in  1882,  and  since  then  the  trade  has  attained 
^reat  proportions,  to  the  immediate  benefit  of  the  colonial  producer  as  well 
u  the  English  consumer.  In  1882  the  exports  amounted  to  1,700,000  lb., 
at  that  time  regarded  as  a  considerable  quantity,  but  in  1903  the 
totd  was  no  less  tbao  228,000,000  lb.,  and  there  is  every  prospect  of 
a  fordier  increase  in  1904.  The  value  of  the  trade  in  frozen  and 
ptservedmeat  has  risen  from  £1,281,000  in  1895  to  £3,209,000  in 
11K)3,  w  by  Xl,928,000.    The  bulk  of  the  liade  was  carried  on  with 
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Gres.1  Brituiii,  tbe  exports  thereto  in  1903  being  Talued  at  £2,902,000, 
an  increase  of  over  £140,000  on  the  ex^rt«  of  Uie  previous  year. 
A  market  is  also  being  opened  up  in  South  Africa,  to  which 
New  Zealand  consigned  frozen  and  preserved  uieat  to  tbc  value  of 
£216,000  in  1903,  being  an  increase  of  £76,000  on  tlie  fignras  for 
1902.  Tbe  trade  initiated  by  tbe  New  Zealand  Land  Comppjiy  hsa 
been  extended  hy  the  foi-matioa  of  numerous  joint  stock  companHs, 
which  now  own  twenty-one  ment^freezing  works  in  the  two  islands, 
having  an  aggregate  capacity  for  freezing  about  4,000,0*  0  sheep  per 
year.  The  sheep  are  generally  killed  in  the  country,  and  transporied 
by  rail  to  the  fi-eeiing  works.  Several  fleeta  of  steamers  ai«  engaged 
in  tbe  trade,  and  tbe  freight  rates  charged  enable  the  comfmiun  to 
realise  Katisfactory  profits.  The  growth  of  tbe  frozen  and  preserved 
meat  industries  of  New  Zealand  since  1881  is  shown  in  the  following 
table.  The  shipmeuts  are  almost  exclusively  made  to  the  Cniteil 
Kingdom ;- 
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Amongst  the  states  of  the  CommonwetOtk  the  export  of  meat  hu 
reached  the  targeet  dimensions  in  Queensland,  although  of  course  it 
consists  chiefly  of  beef,  the  trade  in  mutton  being  proportionately  very 
small.  Of  the  total  exports  of  froxen  and  preserved  meat,  amounting 
to  £950,486  in  1903,  South  Africa  took  £589,855  worth,  or  mora 
than  one  half,  while  of  the  remainder,  £167,480  worth  went  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  Four  years  previously  Quecnaland  expoi'ted  over 
£750,000  worth  of  froten  beef  to  England.  Existing  nmtracta  with 
South  Africa  snd  Manilla  will  keep  the  meat  works  in  operation  for 
some  considerable  time,  and  with  the  return  of  good  seasons  it  is  boptd 
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th»t  much  of  the  British  trade  will  be  recoTered.  So  far  hh  they  can 
be  given,  the  figures  shoving  the  growth  of  the  Qneenaland  frozen- meat 
tradB,  aa  well  w  the  exports  nf  preawred  meat,  will  be  found  below; — 
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Next  to  New  Zealand,  the  largest  exporter  of  frozen  mutton  ia  New 
Sooth  Wales.  During  tbe  last  few  yean  greater  efforts  have  been  made 
in  Uiis  8tat«  to  expand  the  trade,  and  the  exports  show  a  considerable 
iixaeue,  although  a  temporary  check  was  experienced  dnrine  the  last 
five  yean  in  consequence  of  the  nnfavourable  seasons.  Bat  New 
South  Wales  has  laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of  possessing  few 
crMs4>red  ahcep  for  export,  and  the  food  qualities  of  the  merino  are 
Ksrcdy  appreciated  in  the  English  market,  where  New  Zealand 
mntton  is  favourably  kuown,  and  brings  on  an  average  l^d.  per  lb. 
iBOre  than  Australian.     A  great  expanse  of  New  South  Wales,  however, 
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is  suited  to  the  breeding  of  lai^^e-carcaae  alieep,  and  the  paitoraliBts  have 
become  alive  to  the  importance  of  secnriiif^  a  ah&re  of  the  meat  trade  of 
the  United  Eiogdom.  AttenUon  ia  being  directed  to  tiie  introduction  of 
British  rams,  and  a  )ai^  increase  in  the  cross-bred  flocks  has  alioady 
taken  plaoe.  The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of  the  frozen-meat 
trade  of  New  Sonth  Wales ;  tlie  exports  of  preserred  meat  consist 
almoet  wholly  of  tinned  mutton  : — 
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•  iBclnllnc  Extnct  ol  Hat. 

WiUi  the  probable  rapid  increase  in  the  cattle  and  sheep  flocks  of  the 
fltate,  the  qnestion  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  surplus  is  agiin  becoming 
of  interest. 
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lie  total  capadtjr  per  atmam  of  the  boiliog-down  works  in  Nev 
South  Wales  is  stated  at  751,200  head  of  cattle  or  17,700,000  sheep  ; 
of  diilling  works,  286,000  head  of  cattle  or  4,965,000  sheep;  of 
freeong  works,  123,000  head  of  cattle  or  4,050,000  sheep;  and  of 
meat-preBeiring  works,  111,000  head  of  cattle  or  5,265,000  sheep. 

The  only  otLer  state  in  which  the  meat-export  trnde  has  reached 
dimeorioDS  of  any  importance  is  Yiotoiia,  although  its  exports  fall  for 
hdow  those  of  the  states  already  dealt  with.  A  statement  of  the 
Tietorian  trade  from  1881  to  1903  will  he  found  below :— 
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nnre  are  at  present  depastured  in  Australasia  73,652,026  sheep  and 
8,698,242  cattle,  of  which  18,280,806  sheep  and  1,693,547  cattle  are 
in  Kew  Zealuid.  la  that  colony  the  iodustry  of  sheep  and  cattle  raising 
hsa  now  reached  such  a  stage  that  practically  the  whole  of  the  stock 
snilable  for  market  is  used  up  every  year  either  locally  or  for  export, 
ind  as  a  consequence  the  number  of  sheep  is  declining,  while  that  of 
cattle  remains  about  stationaiy.  In  the  states  of  the  Commonwealth 
I  di&erent  state  of  things  prevails.  In  New  South  Wales  'there 
it  nsnally  a  large  surplus  of  sheep  beyond  the  state's  requirements ; 
while  the  "  east "  of  cattle  is  below  the  local  demand,  and  is  supplonented 
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b^  the  importation  of  stock  from  Quoensland,  the  net  import  traat  tbMb 
state  for  the  past  five  years  being  350,521  head.  The  other  bmr 
states  have  each  a  deficiency  of  cattle  and  sheep. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  an  average  year  the  ' '  cast "  of  cattle  is  1 0-25 
per  cent — that  is  to  say,  that  percentage  of  all  the  cattle  depaatured 
would  be  of  m&rketable  age,  coald  they  be  made  iit  for  Blaughteting. 
AsBuniug  this  as  the  basis  of  calcnlatjoa  it  is  estimated  that  ia.  the 
Commonwealth  there  are,  in  an  ordinary  season,  250,000  head  of  cattle 
in  excess  of  those  required  for  food  aod  independent  of  those  praeervad 
or  frozen. 

The  year  1902  was  a  disastrous  one  to  sheep  and  cattle  breeders  in 
the  Commonwealth,  and  eepecially  to  those  of  Queensland  and  New 
South  Wales,  but  owing  to  the  copious  rains  which  fell  in  1903,  the 
pastures  are  again  abundant,  and  the  lambing  returns  during  1904 
have  proved  to  be  very  satisfactory.  Nevertheless  it  will  be  some  time 
before  there  is  any  great  quantity  of  meat  available  for  export.  This 
is  unfortunate  in  view  of  the  export  trade  which  has  been  so  patiently 
built  up  ;  but  as  it  is  now  an  established  fact  that  Australian  me&t  is 
greatly  appreciated  in  England,  there  are  strong  elements  of  hope  for 
future  progress  now  that  better  seasons  are  being  agun  experienced. 

During  the  years  1894  and  1899  several  attempts,  more  or  less 
successful,  were'  matte  to  place  live  cattle  and  eJieep  in  the  English 
market.  A  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  establishing  such  a  tnule 
was  the  witdnesB  of  the  cattle,  the  mortality  in  some  of  the  shipments 
being  sufficiently  high  to  provoke  strong  criticism  ia  England  as  to  the 
cruelty  to  which  the  stock  were  subjected  by  being  shipped  on  such  a 
l<mg  voyage.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  these  expressions  of 
opinion  were  prompted,  not  altogether  by  the  alleged  sufferings  of  the 
cattle,  but  to  a  lar^e  extent  by  the  interests  of  the  English  produoer 
and  the  American  exporter.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  clear  that  a 
permanent  iind  profitable  trade  cannot  be  established  until  the  cattle 
have  been  handled  sufficiently  to  bring  them  into  a  tractable  condition, 
for  the  present  system  of  depasturing  followed  in  Anstmlia  renders  the 
stock  too  wild  to  endure  a  long  stay  on  sliipboord.  As  regards  the 
United  States,  any  increase  in  the  export  of  live  cattle  from  that  oomtry 
cannot  be  anticipated,  in  view  of  the  large  and  increasing  home 
^emandH. 

The  trade  of  the  Argentine  HepnbUc  with  Great  Britain  in  diilled 
and  frozen  beef  has  increanad  during  the  last  four  years  from  £200,000 
to  £2,063,000.  The  increase  was  partly  duo  to  the  temporaiy  stoppage 
of  the  export  of  live  cattle  owing  to  disease,  and  partly  to  the  falling  off 
in  Australian  exports  and  at  the  present  time  more  than  one-fourdi  of 
the  British  imports  of  chilled  and  &OEen  beef  oomea  from  the  ArgentiiiB. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  ntunber  of  cattle  and  she^  in  tbe 
United  Kingdom  at  the  end  of  the  yaars  1894  and  1903 ;  fbr  com- 
parative purposes  the  population  fignrea  ore  also  inserted.  With  the 
growth  trf  population  and  geoerai  advance  in  lite  Btandord  mt  living 
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ng  tiie  middle  and  lower  cslasaee,  the  hoTao  supplies  of  meat  become 
jearir  more  inadequate  to  ment  deinanda,  and  there  is  consequently  an 
aimiiAl  increase  in  the  imports  from  aljroad  : — 

Pninilitlon.  CmtUa.  Shsep. 

l»l    3S,85H.306  10,780.400  30.087,700 

1903    42,371,210  11,409,000  20,668,800 

DAIBT-fARMIira. 

Dury-lanuuig  has  of  late  yean  made  fair  progress  in  Australasia, 
aspedally  in  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Kew  Zealand,  and,  more 
recently,  in  Queensland.  The  introduction  of  the  factory  system  at 
convenient  oentres  and  the  use  of  the  cream-separator  have  done  much 
CO  cause  the  extension  of  the  industry.  The  number  of  dairy  cows 
At  the  end  of  1903,  and  the  estimated  quantity  of  milk  produced  in 
«sch  state  during  that  year,  were  as  follow : — 

SUM.  Wo-oHWrrCo™.  'i^J^^.?!.!^.^. 


NflwSonthWftk*    

Tirtoria 

Qoeeiuilaiid     

480,108 
318,000- 
119.000* 
83,348 
27,232 
45,018 

131,997,000  galla 
142,431,000      „ 

29,838,000      „ 

5,171.000      „ 
10,660,000      „ 

1,270,706 

343,909,000      „ 

160,000,000      „ 
493,909,000      „ 

1,738,831 

'EMioMtai 

«>tD^acu». 

ot^vidliibla. 

The  estimated  value  of  the  milk  and  its  products,  butter  and  cheese, 
and  of  the  return  obtained  from  swine,  together  wil^  the  total  value  of 
dairy  produce  for  each  state  in  1903,  will  be  found  below : — 


Btot«. 

'SST' 

''^is^ 

ToUIVtlue 

EMn'UKlSwlnt 
Produce. 

£ 
2.027.000 
2,289,000 
486,000 
395,000 
120,000 
230,000 

£ 
309,000 
623,000 
160,000 
173,000 
120,000 
108,000 

£ 

240,000 

5,947,000 
2.314,000 

1.688,090 
361,000 

Vmr  Zfulmul 

7,861,000 

l,9U,O0D 

9,8U6,0M 

FMTOBJJ.  RSSOVRVSB  jyD  DAIRY  imtVBTBT. 


The  prodnction  of  butt«r  and  cheese  in  each  state  dnrmg    1903  is 
estimated  to  hare  been  as  follows  : — 


Naw  South  WalM 38,727,000  lb.  4,;48.000  lb. 

Victoria   M,«S«,000  „  6.062,000  „ 

Qu«an«knd  7.717,000  „  l.MO.OOO  „ 

South  Alutralu  S,908,000  „  MI,00O  „ 

Wertern  Autnlia 363,000  „  S,00O  ., 

Tumuiia 1,200,000  „  800;00O  „ 

ConmoitwMlUi    100,678,000  ,.  IS,MftOOD  „ 

NowZakUnd  48,400,000  „  14,000,000  „ 

Aiutr^Mia      146,078,000  „  S7,<SB,000  „ 

Hie  states  having  a  sulfas  of  batter  and  cheese  available    for 
exportation  dnring  1903  are  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 

SMc.  Buttar.  CbMM. 

New  South  WalM   7.629,069  lb.  

Viotoria 30.106,646  „  1,634,847  Bk. 

South  Aiutnlia    883,644,,  104,184,. 

Hew  ZesUnd 31,926,272  „  8,373,110  „ 

TamiMiU  91,883  „ 

Total  70,601,630  „  10,204,024  „ 

The  net  imports  of  butter  and  cheese  during  1903  are  shown 
below: — 

Sum.  Buttw.  ChMH. 

New  Soatb  Walaa 811,746  lb. 

Queenalaiid 313,417  lb.  02^.3106  „ 

Wertern  Australia   6.216,687  „  1,303,174  „ 

Tssmania   479,862  „  

Tot«a   7.300,966  „  2,602,224  ., 

From  the  foregoing  fignres  it  will  be  seen  that  those  states  which 
produce  a  surplus  of  butter  and  cheeae  have,  after  providing  for  the 
deficiency  of  the  other  states,  a  balance  available  for  exportation  to 
outside  countries,  this  balance  in  1903  amounting  to  63,392,564  lb.  of 
batter  and  7,701,800  lb.  of  cheese.  The  export  of  butter  was  more 
than  double  that  of  the  previous  year,  while  Uie  export  of  cbeeae  alio 
increased  considerably.      An  export  trade  in  batter  and  cheese  haa 
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kmg  b«en  maintuned  by  New  Z<»laiid,  while  of  late  ye&ra  Tictorin, 
New  South  Wales,  and  South  Australia,  and,  more  recently  still, 
Qucenaland,  have  sent  succeMful  fihipmenta  to  the  London  markets. 
In  the  laat-mentioued  state,  the  industry  seema  destined  to  become  of 
{Mime  importance ;  the  exports  of  butt«r  to  Great  Britain  dnriag  the 
past  Mawm  reaching  a  total  of  40,000  cwt  Much  of  the  coastal  belt 
poneasea  rich  aoil  with  a  fairly  copious  rainfall,  wbile  the  climatic  condi- 
\»Bta  are  apparently  favourable  to  the  production  of  lai^  quantities  of 
Btilk.  The  indnstry  is  also  mitking  oonaiderable  progress  in  the  Darling 
I>owa9  district ;  the  monthly  payments  to  the  Huppliera  at  Warwick 
«Aeii  reaching  as  high  as  £l,IiOO.  Efforts  were  put  forward  recently 
in  tba  direction  of  having  Brisbane  made  a  port  of  call  for  the  mail 
ateatnen,  but  up  to  the  present  these  have  not  been  crowned  with 
sacceas.  Special  conoeeaions  are  mode  as  regards  harbour  dues  in 
{avQur  of  companiee  sending  vesaela  to  Brisbwe  equipped  wiUi  re- 
frigentting  machinery,  and  one  of  the  Urge  lines  has  inaugurated  a 
Bionthly  serrice  between  the  port  and  Ort«t  Britain. 

The  dairying  indnstry  has  shown  more  than  any  other  the  mar- 
Tellonaly  recuperative  powers  possessed  by  the  Commonwealth.  As 
shown  previoDsly,  the  export  of  butter  in  1903  was  double  that  of  the 
previous  year  despite  the  fact  that  the  export  season  hardly  opens 
befbT«  September,  by  which  time  the  effects  of  the  good  season  liad  not 
oompletely  manifested  themselves.  For  the  1904  season  the  export  so 
far  has  exceeded  all  previous  records,  and  bids  fair  to  be  over  100  per 
eent.  in  advance  of  the  returns  for  1903. 

Hie  rapidity  with  which  the  trade  is  growing  may  be  gauged  from  the 
following  table,  which  shows  the  quantity  of  butter  exported  to  the 
TTnited  Kingdom  during  the  fifteen  years  ended   1903: — 


EipO¥tlj«8t.W. 

Y«M. 

"am. 

VK*.* 

AiWrtlU. 

M„z-i™i 

lb. 
284,261 

68»,iao 
391,  lao 

1,532,782 
2,846.989 
4.333  »n 
1,802.360 
1,741,272 
^43t,I0« 
G,3D0,81 
7.006.70 
8.477,61 
6,985,784 
121,672 
7,461,578 

lb. 

S»,4T8 
1,288,583 
8,778,775 
6,446,900 
13.141,423 
32,139,521 
2I,!27,026 
16.452,649 
15,450,857 
13,MS,293 
26,045,210 
26,188,679 
17,180,468 
1.424,460 
lNg0B,842 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

10,850 
23,864 

2,976,848 

I'.ofti 

1893 

337.68'7 

1.233,539 

1,017,829 

a«i,e72 

16,240 

389,838 

8H9B2 

707.4*8 

162.466 

5,864,606 

ISBS 

31,420 

8,181,728 

I9B7 
1898 

lan 

I«W 
IWl 

407,190 
628,296 
741,308 
872,244 
208,7*0 

8,943,088 
9,051,168 
13,608,224 
18,677,562 
19,141,136 
19,068,184 
27,889,792 

1903 

961,801 

453,686 
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In  mTer^;e  yean  the  price  obtained  (or  Aaatnliui  bolter  in 
London  is  higher  than  the  rates  ruling  in  the  local  mnrket ;  and  u 
there  am  hardly  be  a  limit  placed  to  Uie  capacity  of  Atntralana 
to  produce  butter  and  cheeee,  it  is  probable  that  these  higher 
prices  will  have  the  effect  of  greatly  Gtimulating  the  industry  throDg^imit 
all  theae  staten.  The  value  of  the  butter,  cheeae,  and  eggs  imported 
into  the  Fnited  Kingdom  daring  1903  was  £30,798,707,  £7,054,710, 
and  £6,617,599  respectively.  The  supply  is  chiefly  drawn  from  the 
Ooatineut  of  Europe  and  from  America,  and  of  the  total  amounta 
mentioned,  the  only  imports  from  Aostralaaia  were  butter  to  the  vahie 
of  £1,8-26,279,  and  cheese  to  the  value  of  £168,071,  tlw  wb<do  of  Vm 
cheeee,  and  £1,245,022  worth  of  butter  from  New  Zealand  bung 
included  in  ^e  Anstralaaian  fignrea. 

In  one  or  two  of  the  Htates  the  export  has  helped  to  maintMn 
prices  in  the  local  markets,  and  tended  to  reatrict  hone  oonramp- 
tion.  Under  present  conditions  some  of  the  states  are  naing  lai^rif 
various  substitutes  for  butter,  and  by  this  means  obtaining  an  expcM^Ue 
surplus.  Improved  industrial  conditiona  may  bring  back  the  use  of 
butter,  and  if  a  season  of  great  prosperity  visits  Aostralia  there  will  be 
a  very  large  incivaee  in  the  local  demand,  with  a  consequent  ItnitatkiD 
in  the  supply  available  for  export,  so  that  it  may  be  concluded  that  in 
any  case  the  prospects  of  the  industry  are  encouraging.  The  preaeot 
consumption  is  as  follows :— New  South  Wales,  31,102,038  lb,  (21.-9  lb. 
per  head) ;  Victoria,  16,726,774  lb.  (138  lb.  per  head) ;  Queensland, 
8,030,742  lb.  (15  5ib.  per  head);  South  Australia,  5,1  I2,2121b.(13-91h. 
per  head) ;  Western  AustraUs,  6,567,572  lb.  (297  lb.  per  head) ;  Ta^ 
mania,  1,879,862  lb.  (10'6  lb.  per  head). 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  imports  of  dairy  produce  and 
nuu-garine  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  1903  reached  a  total  value 
of  £31,948,000,  the  highest  yet  recorded.  The  following  figures 
show  the  percentages  of  imports  of  butter  contributed  by  Uie  various 
countries  from  which  anppUea  were  drawn  during  the  last  six  ^^ara.  It 
will  be  seen  that  Denmark  maintains  the  leading  position,  while  RiiMia 
occupies  second  place,  having  more  than  doubled  its  contribution. 


Yiu.      Dcmnu-kl  Ruarik.     Fnnca.    BolUod.l  Bvadu.  Cmuidii, 


pcruDt 

»TMDl 

per  en*. 

IMS 

40^ 

1  ■'■» 

WIS 

7tl 

«1W 

fi 

One  of  the  most  sai  isfactory  features  in  the  above  table  is  the  growth 
of  the  colonial  imports,  which  laot  year  amounted  to  over  20  per  oenL 
of  the  total,  as  compared  vjtb  13  per  cent,  in  1902,  and  17  per  coaL  in 
1901.    During  1904  much  larger  supplies  have  been  exported,  both 
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frtm  the  Commonwealth  and  from  New  Zealand,  and  tiie  proportioa  for 
thA  ye&r  should  be  considerably  increased. 

The  import  from  the  Argratint  amoonting  to  4,435  tons,  or  2*06  per 
cent,  of  the  total  is  inotnded  in  the  colnmn  "Other  Conntries,"  the 
figures  showing  a  substantial  increase  on  those  recorded  at  the  beginning 
of  the  decennial  period,  when  oolj  7  tons  were  n-ceived  from  that 

coontTT. 

In  the  table  below  will   be  found  the  average  prices  realised  for 

Anstraliaa  hotter  in  the  London  market  during  the  last  tea  years. 

Owing  partly  to  the  large  increase  in  the  sapplien  the  price  in  1904 

was  ccHuparatively  low  : — 


t.    d. 

18M  .... 

...     101     4perowt. 

1900 

)896 

...     107    2        „ 

1901 

18« 

...     104    4 

1B02 

1899 

...     101    0        „ 

1004 

The  increase  in  the  Colonial  soppliea  will  be  apparent  from  the 
foDowing  table,  which  shows  the  total  consumption  of  butter  and  cheese 
inQreat  Britain  for  the  years  1895  and  1904,  tt^ther  with  the  pro- 
portiooa  of  local,  foreign,  and  Colonial  production  entering  into  con- 
■'  n  in  eaoh  year: — 


■«». 

ChM 

-. 

lasfi. 

190*. 

-     1 

190*. 

tona 
214,189 

37-2 
8-3 
64-5 

tOM. 

307,894 

38-9 
14-7 
66-4 

tana. 
251,340 

S46 
S4-S 
20-9 

Sonros  of  Snpply— 
Cmtad  Kingdom  

SS'O 

During  the  lost  decade  the  average  yearly  increase  in  the  quantity 
ofbntter  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  was  about  8,500  tons. 
This  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  popula- 
tion goterally,  but  more  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  increasing 
popnlatioD  of  the  towns  is  drawing  more  and  more  new  milk  from  the 
chum  and  leaving  less  for  batter  and  cheese  making.  Moreover,  the 
number  of  cows  per  head  of  the  population  is  decreasing  rapidly,  and 
at  the  pi«sent  time  there  are  52  cows  leas  per  1,000  inhabitants  than 
VIS  the  case  fire  years  ago. 
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SwitTB. 
The  breeding  of  Bwine  is  usually  carried  on  in  conjuncdoR  witb  6»iry- 
fuming,  aod  Uie  following  table  shows  the  number  of  swine  in  critch 
state  at  ten-year  intervals  since  1871 : — 


NunlMrolBwIiw. 

1871. 

lasi. 

UtL 

ISOL 

uoa 

Victoria  . 

213,193 
1T7,«7 
32,707 
g6,M2 
14,2S5 
64,863 

83»,92B 
66,438 

120i71B 
22,630 
49,660 

263.1t)U 
286.780 
12a,672 
83,707 
26.930 
73,620 

2«l,:30 
360,370 
121,641 
89,875 
61.026 
58,716 

m,s»2 

South  Autnlu 

WntemAiutnaiB..... 

80,331 

60,209 
56.538 

New  Z«*lst]d 

586.017 
161,460 

703,188 
200,083 

846,886 
308,812 

047,357 
224,024 

850,550 
226.501 

Anrtnluk 

737,477 

908.271 

1.154.700 

1.171,381 

1,077,147 

The  production  of  swine  should  be  an  important  ndjunct  to  dairy- 
farming,  but  the  increase  in  the  number  of  pigs  has  nut  been  90  lar;^ 
as  might  have  been  expected.  In  Queensland,  Tasmania,  Kew  South 
Wales,  and  New  Zealand  the  number  of  swiue  is  at  present  less  than  in 
1891.  Victoria  possesses  the  largest  stock,  with  S9'2  per  cent,  of  the 
total,  followed  by  New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand  with  20-5  per 
cent,  and  11-7  per  cent  respectively ;  Queensland  had  10-8  per  oenb. 
of  the  total ;  South  Australia,  8'2  per  cent. ;  Western  Australia,  4'5 
per  cent. ;  and  Tasmania,  SI  per  cent. 

l^e  products  of  the  swine—bacon,  ham,  lard,  and  s^t  pork — are,  as 
a  rule,  exported  by  all  the  states  with  the  exception  of  New  South 
Wales  and  Western  Australia.  The  following  table  shows  the  excess 
of  exports  or  imports  in  each  ntate  for  the  year  1903  : — 


aute. 

^^^ 

F^n^ 

lAid. 

^SS" 

£ 
•26,047 
134,428 
*fi,992 
14,129 
•138,347 
•3.647 

£ 
•34,615 
•8,781 

'6,802 

*2.968" 

£ 

•10,343 

9.273 

961 

1,054 

•13.283 

•8.074 

•70,906 
134,040 
•11.843 

IS.  183 
•154.598 

•5,621 

•26,376 
14.616 

•53,046 
9.426 

•14.422 
180 

112,844 
24.222 

At>rtr«Iwri» 

•10,760 

•43.020 

•14.242 

•e8,«22 
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l!be  pradDction  of  Imooq  and  h^taa  for  the  various  states  in  wbich 
the  retonu  uq  collected  is  shown  below  : — 

BUlr.  Bhxhi  ud  Hun  luda. 

NewSoaUi  Walei   7,86*,771  lb. 

Victom 12,5(M.851  „ 

QiweMlsnd  4,146,900  „ 

Weatem  Anstralia  178,667  ,, 

PonLTKT  AKD  Minor  Ihdustbibs. 

Aa  ntim&te  is  given  below  of  the  valne  of  the  prodaction  of  poultry 
umI  egg^  together  with  that  from  bee-farming,  in  each  state  for  the 

Stat*^  Pooltij  and  Egsi.      Hooay  aiid  Bawwmi. 

How  Sooth  W«la> £820,700  £20,500 

Victoria    719,900  11,500 

QMMuUad 316,800  6,100 

Sontli  Atutnlia 319,800  4,500 

WertOTD  Anitnlia 199,800  2,500 

TMAMiiia 108,900  4,100 

CommoawMJtk  £3,486,900  £68,200 

N«wZMlMid  600,200  16,200 

Anstnluia £2,986,100  £74,400 

The  most  remarkable  feature  is  the  trade  in  eggs  between  South 
AncHalia  as  supplier  and  the  other  states  as  buyers.  The  returns  for 
1903  show  that  during  that  year  South  Australia  exported  eggs  to  the 
nine  of  £116,182  to  the  other  sUtes. 

"Hie  exports  of  frozen  poultry,  rabbito,  and  harea  from  New  South 
Wales  amounted  io  1903  to  £39,944,  the  bulk  of  which  consisted  of 
hares  and  rabbits,  valued  at  £37,553,  In  this  state  the  Government 
has  provided  cold  storage  chacabers  where  suppliers  may  store  their 
produce  at  a  nominal  rate.  The  facilities  are  largely  availed  of,  and 
daring  1903,  lfil,128  doz.  eggs  were  stored,  principally  in  September 
tod  October,  in  antidpation  of  the  Christmas  market.  The  deliveries 
from  the  Oovemment  stores  in  1903  comprised  8,62B  fowls,  2,936  ducks, 
«)  geeK,  789  turkeys,  42,628  hares,  and  651,467  pairs  of  rabbits. 

la  Victoria  the  export  of  rabbits  and  hares  has  reached  much  larger 
dimension!!,  over  3,601,000  pairs,  valued  at  £166,000,  being  sent  away 
in  1903.  In  addition  to  Uiis  there  was  an  export  of  over  £11,000 
worth  of  frozen  poultry  and  game.  In  this  state,  as  in  New  South 
Wales,  a  large  number  of  persona  find  remunerative  employment  in 
bi4»ping  hares  and  rabbits. 

From  New  Zealand  during  1903  no  leas  thau  2,230,487  pairs  of 
rabbits  and  hares,  valued  at  £100,088  were  exported,  the  whole  of 
which  excepting  £71  worth  went  to  the  United  Kingdom.  In  addition, 
there  was  an  export  of  19,289  pairs  of  frozen  poultry,  valued  at  £4,257, 
consigned  chiefly  to  South  Africa, 
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PjUrrOHAI.  AKD   DaIRT  -PnOOCTTTION. 

The  total  value  of  pastoral  and  dairy  production,  inctudiog  that  fran 
poultry  and  bee  farming,  duiing  the  year  1903,  in  each  state  Euid  in  the 
whole  of  AuBti-alaaia,  together  with  tiie  value  per  inhabibuit,  w^ere  U 
shown  in  the  following  table : — 


ProduDtlaa 


£    a.     d. 


New  aonth  WaJe» 18,053,000  II    5  6 

Victoria  ■ 8,053,000  6  13  O 

Qnoenelaud 6,409.000  10    8  6 

South  AuBttalia 3,123,000  8  10  O 

WMtern  Australia , 1,649,000  7    9  6 

Tlwinania 1.008,000  5  13  O 

ComiDonwealth  3S,29S,00D  9    0     3 

NewZaaland  10,760,000  13    2     6 

Auatralaua ...      46,064,000  9  14    B 

Tbe    following  table   gives   similar   information    for    tlie   last   fbar 
»nsus  periods.      It  will  be  seen  that  the  only  states   which  show 
ie  1891  are  Western  Austrslta,  and  Kew  Zealand  : — 


SUto. 

mu 

1S». 

IBBl.          1          IBOI. 

1 

£ 
8,709,000 
7,260.000 
1,959.000 
1,800,000 
274,000 
734,000 

£ 
13,151,000 
7,409,000 
4,186.000 
3.178,000 
431,000 
1,003,000 

17.460,000 
9,321.000 
7,561,400 
3,148,3ES 
«4T,S6a 
1,117,660 

£ 

fl.242,000 
8,BrOi,000 
2,9S£0D» 

Qne^tai^d": 

20.736,000 
3,210,000 

29,538,000 
7,098,000 

39,355, S25 
9,158,226 

Total... . 

23,046,000 

36,634,000 

48,409,050 

46,8e0,00» 

Pwhead. 

£    a.   d. 
12    7    7 

£     1.   d. 
13    3  11 

£    «.   d. 
12  12    0 

£    a   d. 
10    4    8 

On  reference  to  the  above  table,  it  will  be  leeD  that  although  tlis 
total  production  has  been  nearly  doubled  alnca  1671  ^e  value  per  head 
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hMdecreaaed  considenbly.  lu  1903  the  valne  of  pastoral  and  dairy 
prodoctioR  was  £2,345,000  leas  titan,  in  1891  ;  bat  to  a  great  extent 
Ak  was  due  to  diminlBhed  production  caused  bj  a  Buccesaion  of  dry 
WKimi] — the  cast  of  both  sheep  and  cattle  being  much  redaoed  ■■ 
compared  with  1891.  On  the  other  band,  the  production  of  butter  was 
hrgcT)  and  also  the  export  of  meat,  as  will  be  seen  below : — 

FiadtKC  I88L  IMS. 

Wool,  ■■  in  greaM Lb.  661,229,000  671,261,000 

C^rtofaheep   No.     17,00O,O«l  8,600,000 

Cwtofottle  No.       1,216,000  667.000 

Batter  prodBDod Lb.     7O,«S8,O00  146,076,000 

UMteiport Cwt.    1,*M,000  8,286,644 

The  mov^nent  in  prices  will  be  seen  from  the  followingtabulation, 
^uch  ia  based  chiefly  on  an  anaJjrsie  of  the  New  South  Wales  trade. 
The  prices  of  1903  are  represented  hj  1,000  :— 

Price  Level!  of — 


,^. 

-.,. 

CttUe. 

IWlow. 

Hidei. 

isei 

7*8 

1,102 

308 

818 

805 

18*2 

736 

1,11U 

392 

846 

688 

isn 

668 

1,0S8 

323 

936 

609 

sei 

946 

669 

662 

739 

245 

804 

1896 

724 

1.039 

407 

726 

013 

IBS7 

698 

1,030 

318 

683 

807 

ISW 

742 

1,095 

420 

774 

868 

IS8f) 

1,135 

390 

927 

973 

ISOD 

851 

1,092 

484 

1,029 

I«l 

77S 

1.129 

621 

1,138 

1S02 

80fi 

1,310 

668 

1,167 

1,004 

IBOS 

1,000 

w 

LOOO 

Hie  price  of  wool,  whieb  advanced  suddenly  in  1899,  declined  again 
during  1900  and  1901,  but  there  was  an  adviiiice  in  1902,  which  was 
OBtmoai)  in  1903  almost  to  the  high  level  of  1899,  and  this  advance 
hat  partly  compensated  for  the  small  clip. 


EmFLOTMBKT  is  PaSTORAI.  and    DaiKVUJO   POBfflJlTS. 

Ihe  following  tatdea  show  tite  total  number  of  persons  engaged  in 
pastoral  and  dairying  pursuits  in  Anstralaaia  for  the  years  1891  and 
1901.  In  each  case  the  figures  include  only  the  direct  producers  who 
vere  working  on  holdings  in  March  of  the  respective  years,  and  do 
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wA  take  tato  accoant  peraon^  employed  in  bnbler  fftoloriu,  or   casiuI 
hands  engaged  at  other  periods  of  the  year  i— 


1891. 

IMl. 

IU1«. 

FMnalH. 

)hlm. 

r..i.l.a 

26,178 

s,ew 

12.530 

i,esa 

1,859 
6,486 

3M 

1,881 
198 
317 

98 
142 

90 

31,812 

u,m 

10,714 

4,112 

l.«» 

937 

12.0U 

I» 

TMaunia  .. 

Total  

37,8M 

8,060 

78,392 

%-m 

Total— Halee  and  Femalei :  G0,8S3 


U^^ 

F«»l-. 

M^. 

F— .» 

N«w  South  Wale. 

4,996 

4,850 

1,121 

419 

173 

181 

2,793 

4,758 

2,933 

433 

1,014 

72 

263 

180 

15.860 

11,701 

3,170 

839 

3S0 

681 

7,586 

2;286 
3,877 

S,0» 

1.6M 

Total  

14,333 

9,677 

40,037 

IS,tS3 

Total— HalM  and  Female*  ;  *24,212 


«3,«». 


From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  an  increaK 
equal  to  58  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  persona  engaged  in  pastoral 
and  dairying  pursuits  during  the  last  ten  years.  This  is  chiefly  owing 
to  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  dairying  industry,  especially  in  tba 
three  larger  pro>-incee,  where  the  increase  in  this  branch  was  more  than 
double  that  of  the  first  year  of  the  period.  Comparing  the  number  t/ 
persons  employed  with  the  total  stock  expressed  in  terms  of  sheep,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  proportion  in  1901  was  1  person  to  every  1,&63 
sheep,  as  against  1  to  every  3,070  sheep  in  1891.  The  decreasMi 
proportion  in  1901  is  of  course  partly  attributable  to  the  loss  in  stock 
from  unfavourable  seasons,  but  it  arises  chiefly  from  the  greater  amoont 
of  employment  in  the  dairying  industry,  as  well  as  from  the  tendeni^ 
previously  mentioned  to  divide  the  sheep  into  smaller  flocks. 


INDUSTRIAL  PROGRESS. 

Thx  Period  Frbckding  tbb  Qold  Discoveries. 

THE  diacovery  of  gold  ia  1651  divides  the  indiutrial  history  of 
Aoatnlia  into  two  periods,  the  main  characteriaticB  of  which  are 
•bulntel;  dissimilar.  Prior  to  the  discoveries  of  the  precious  metal, 
Aostnlia  appe&red  to  be  destined  for  a  purely  pastoral  country.  Its 
diiUace  from  the  world's  markets,  and  the  fewness  of  its  popula- 
tion, militated  against  any  decided  prepress  in  agriculture ;  but  the 
people  were  encouraged  to  devote  their  attention  to  a  fuller  develop- 
moil  of  the  pastoral  industry  by  the  circumstance  that  a  local  market 
«u  not  necessary.  Moreover,  the  products  of  both  sheep  and  cattle 
vete  io  valuable  that  the  heavy  cost  of  carriage  to  England  could 
be  bom^  and  an  ample  margin  still  left  to  compete  successfully 
with  Russia,  Oermany,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  America,  the  great 
vool-growing  countries  of  that  epoch.  This  one-sided  development 
of  the  country's  resources  was  manifestly  dangerous  to  industrial 
itability,  as  a  succession  of  droughty  seasons  might  have  had  the  effect 
of  disturbing  the  business  of  the  whole  country ;  and  this,  indeed,  was 
what  bom  time  to  time  actually  hafniened. 

Other  industries  would  doubtless  have  followed  in  the  wake  of  the 
great  pastoral  industry  as  time  went  on,  and  there  were  not  wanting 
ngns  that,  with  an  assured  market,  attention  would  be  given  to  agri- 
eoltnre,  and  the  manufacture  of  certain  articles  of  local  consumption. 

The  development  of  the  industries  of  Australia  along  their  natural 
lines  must  undoubtedly  have  been  attended  with  ultimate  success, 
bat  the  colonists  were  not  content  to  grow  prosperous  in  such 
•  hamdratn  way,  and  early  in  the  forties  there  was  intense  speculation 
in  land  allotments  in  towns.  Large  and  small  country  areas  also  were 
diqxMed  of,  and  redisposed  of,  at  prices  far  beyond , what  was  warranted 
bj  any  return  that  could  be  obtained  from  their  immediate  or  pros- 
pective use,  and  many  persons  grew  rich  by  the  tossing  backwards  and 
fDrwords  of  title  deeda  The  business  of  land  jobbing  was,  moreover, 
eocooraged  by  the  action  of  the  local  Government  which  from  time  to 
time  disposed  of  considerable  areas  of  land,  and  frequently  altered  its 
policy  in  r^[»rd  to  the  public  estate. 

Land  speculation,  carried  to  excess,  has  tended  on  more  than  one 
occasion  in  Australia  to  a  commercial  crisis,  and  the  disasters  of  1842 
tad  1843  were  undoubtedly  attributable  to  this  cause.  They  were 
scctlerated,  however,  by  the   unwise  action  of  the  Government  in 
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regard  to  its  financial  0|)eratioDa.    Having  sold  much  land,  tite  Govern 
ment  was  posaeased  of  conaiderable  funds,  which  were  placed  'w^th  tbc 
banks,  at  one  time  full;  £350,000  being  deposited,  and  the  highest 
rates  of  interest  exacted  therefor.     The  ^nks  accepting  these  depo«iti 
were  obliged,  on  their  part,  to  reissue  equivalent  sums  in  discouata,  in 
ordbr  to  pa;  the  interest  demanded  of  them.     They,  therefore,  readily 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  their  willingness  to  lend  stunn- 
lated  amazingl;  the  dealings  in  land  purchase.     It  thus  happened  tbat 
business  was  transacted  in  a  vicious  circle.    The  Government,  by  seliiiiK 
land,  thereby  accumulated  an  amount  of  money,  which  was  depoeitea 
with  the  bants,  the  money  sodepoeited  being  loaned  by  the  latter  to  thnr 
cnstomera  for  the  purpose  of  baying  more  land  from  the  OoTemment, 
the  )att«r  depoaiting  the  sums  paid  to  theui,  which  again  were  loaiwd 
for  the  purpose  of  land  buying ;  and  hy  this  means  the  boaioMa  ot 
epecuUtion  was  kept  alive  so  long  as  the  Government  maintained  ib 
balance  with  the  banks.     The  ^mignttion  policy  of  the  Oovenuaent, 
however,  made  large  calls  upon  it,  and  the  Treasury  found  iteelf  eom- 
pelled  to  withdraw  its  deposite  upon  very  short  notice.     To  meet  thia 
sudden  call,  the  banks  were  compelled,  to  the  utmost  inconvenieooe  of 
their  customers,  immediately  to'  restrict  their  discounts  and  curtail 
advances,  and  it  was  this  sudden  cMitraction  of  credit  that  g»ve  tiw 
initial  downward  impulse   to  the   money  market      The  inue  cxmU 
hardly  have  been  otherwise  than  as  happened,  and  a  financial  crisis 
immediately  resulted.     The  year  1842  was  one  of  acute  financial  di»> 
tress.     In  Sydney,  property  <A  all  kinds  became  unsaleable,  and  many 
business  houses,  including  some  of  the  principal  onee,  became  insolvent. 
For  nearly  two  years  the  failures  w«re  at  the  rate  of  from  fifty  to  axty 
a  month.     A  similar  condition  of  afiairs  prevailed  in  Hetboume,  and 
the  distress  was  also  kt.-enly  felt  in  Adelaide  and  Tasmania.     The  local 
prices  of  all  descriptions  of  produce  were  ruinously  low,  and  were  itill 
farther  depressed  by  reason  of  the  large  number  of  Iwnkmptciee  involving 
forced  sales  of  real  property,  stock,  wool,  furniture,  ships — indeed^ 
of  everything  which  promised  a  return,  however  small     Historiam  of 
that  period  relate  eases  of  enforced  sales  at  which  sheep  brought  vwy 
aroall  prices — as  little  as  fid.  being  obtained  for  them ;   while  cattle 
occasionally  realised  only  7a  6d.,  and  valuable  horses  only  £3  eack 
Boiling  down,  meat  canning,  and  other  devices  were  resorted  to  in 
order  to  revive  the  commerce  of  the  country  from  the  stagnation  and 
lethargy  into  which  it  had  fallen;  yet,  notwithstanding  all  expediently 
the  outlook  steadily  becanie  more  gloomy,  prices  continued  seriously  to 
decline,  and  speculation  was  at  a  standstill.     South  Australia  was  the 
first  to  emerge  from  the  alt-pervading  depression.     In  1614,  copper 
arrived  in  Adelaide  from  the  Eapunda  Mine,  and  in  1B4S  the  fomcMM 
Borra  Bnrra'  Mine  was  discovered.     Other  finds  came  in  quick  mc- 
cession.     Population  was  speedily  attracted,  and  as  the  mines  yieldtd 
beyond  all  expectation  a  season  of  prosperity  at  tmce  ensaed.     The  di^ 
oovery  of  copper  in  South  Australia  proved  to  be  of  advantage  to  the  nrt 
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«f  AxBtnJift.  Labanren  and  others  were  attracted  to  Adelaide  from  the 
aa^boaring  provinces,  tbongh  not  in  Bach  largo  numbeni  as  would  hare 
fdieT«d  the  labour  markets.  The  men  employed  in  the  copper  minss 
wcau  able  to  earn  Tb.  per  day,  which  at  the  time  was  conudered  a  veiy 
Ugb  ^r*gB.  Skilled  mechanics  were  not  so  well  remunerated ;  plasterer^ 
were  paid  from  4b.  to  7s.,  T«>rj  few  getting  the  higher  w^e;  painters' 
^iwfjBa  ranged  from  is.  to  Da  6d  ;  blackemiths'  from  4a.  to  6B.;wheel- 
wrigfats'  5s.  to  6s.  fid.  Carpent«rs'  wages  ran;;^  from  6a.  6d.  to  63.  6d. 
per  d&f- — ^le  highest  rates  paid  to  mocbanica  ;  bricklayers  and  masons 
earned  from  5a  6d.  to  6s.  per  day.  Farraing  hands  were  paid  10s.  to 
ISa.  per  week  with  rations  and  sleeping  accommodation,  and  were  in. 
■■ch  requeet.  Domestic  servuits  were  in  demand  at  wages  varying 
fam  £14  to  £22  per  annum  with  board  and  lodging,  and  the  supply 
was  inBofficieDt.  He  wagee  quoted  were  greatly  io  excess  of  those 
(Coined  prior  to  the  discovery  of  copper  and  about  20  per  cent,  higher 
dian  for  similar  employment  in  New  South  Wales. 

nie  average  wages  paid  in  New  South  Wales  piior  to  1851  wore  as 
indicated  in  t^e  accompanyiog  statenient.  Inferior  workers,  of  whom 
diere  won  naturally  a  considerable  proportion,  considering  the  origin  of 
a  large  part  of  the  population,  dkl  not  receive  within  20  per  cent,  of  the 
fatea  qaotpd : — 


TndeorCiIlIn;. 


1S44.       IMS.       ISM.       1«7.       ISIS. 


Maltt,  per  dag,  aithimi  board  and  lodging. 


).    d.     B.    d.    ■.    d.    B.    A.     B.    d.     >.    d.     B.    d. 

5040405256  63  49 
50  40435260  5349 
50404052565349 
50404052565340 
40  36  3348605349 


Mala,  per  annum,  vilk  board  arid  lodging. 


1,  lokh  board  and  Uidging. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

15 

15 

1ft 

20 

'21 

17 

15 

15 

15 

17 

n 

17 

14 

12 

12 

15 

17 

IS 

15 

10 

10 

12 

15 

16 

14 

B 

12 

18 

IS 

10 

10 

12 

16 

17 

16 

12 

10 

10 

12 

16 

17 

18 

12 

Tlicae  rates  show  a  great  reduction  on  those  obtaining  in  1S4I,  in 
wfaidi  year  mechanics'  wages  stood  at  Ts.  6d.  to  Ss.  per  day,  and  those 
fi  fann  servants  at  £2&  a  year.     In  the  Prat  PluUip  district  wages 
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were  ganendly  higher  thaa  in  Sydney,  as  also  wera  thoae  of  1 
A  Bchedule  of  the  latter  ia  given  below.  The  fkll  in  wgwii  was 
in  &  measure  compeoBated  for  b;  a  lowering  of  the  price  at  fnh 
visioRB.  During  this  period  the  average  price  of  beef  in  the  A.u*tealMn 
cities  ranged  from  2^.  to  6Jd.  per  lb,,  and  of  mntton  from  2d.  to  3d> 
per  lb.  The  price  of  flour  ranged  from  14a.  to  24b.  per  100  Ih.  Thew 
prices  were  very  greatly  below  those  paid  prior  to  the  criais.  Bccad, 
for  example,  in  1839  aold  at  11^.  the  2  lb.  loaf;  in  1843  the  price  was 
31d-,  and  thereafter  it  did  not  rue  higher  than  fid.  nntil  after  the  gM 
duooveries.     House  rents,  however,  continued  high. 

Throughout  the  period  the  demand  for  pastoral  and  agricnltanJ 
labour  waa  always  fairly  keen,  and  the  atrMm  of  bounty-paid  immi- 
grants  was  maintained  in  spite  of  the  fall  in  wages  and  the  reetrictaoa 
in  employment  The  immigrants,  however,  were  mainly  of  the  agrical- 
tural  claas — ahepherda,  gardeoera,  and  aaefnl  mecbanin  for  coontiy 
employment, — who  were  readily  absorbed  by  the  oommnnity.  Tl» 
condition  of  the  mechanics  who  clung  to  the  towns  was  one  of  great 
diatresB.  Inferior  men  could  not  earn  more  than  2a.  6d.  per  day,  and 
at  no  time  was  the  average  for  good  men  more  than  Ss.,  while  even  at 
those  rates  employment  was  at  times  difficult  to  obtain. 

In  Tasmania  wages  were  maintained  at  a  higher  level  than  in 
New  South  Wales,  and  in  the  undermentioned  trades  the  ruling 
rates  per  day  were  : — 


Yew. 

BrieUwm- 

HUHU. 

a   d. 

■.   d. 

1830 

7  e 

18« 

7    6 

IMl 

«    6 

1S42 

7    0 

1S43 

7    0 

1844 

6    0 

1849 

S    0 

1846 

5    6 

1*47 

4  11 

4  10 

4  10 

I84H 

4  10 

4  10 

1849 

e  0 

ISM 

&  s 

The  financial  crisis  of  1842  did  not  affect  Tasmania  in  the  mim 
d^ree  as  it  did  New  South  Wales,  since  in  the  island  colony  there  had 
been  leas  land  jobbing  and  riotous  apeculation.  The  fall  in  wagea  in 
1844  was  accompanied,  and,  in  a  measure,  brought  about,  by  a  UI  in 
the  coat  of  living.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  retail  prices  of  U)e 
various  commoditiea  in  common  use,  and  to  account  for  the  canaes  n 
the  great  variation  apparent  from  year  to  year.  The  price  of  flour,  for 
example,  seemed  to  have  a  very  ill-defined  relation  to  the  price  of  wb«at. 
In  1839,  wheat  waa  aold  throughout  the  year  at  26b.  per  bnab^  ud 
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Sosr  mt  24a.  per  cwt;  in  1840  the  prices  wen :  Wheat  9s.  per  bushel, 
and  floor  30si  per.  cwt. ;  and  ia  1641,  wheat  7a.  per  buBfael,  and  flour 
31b.  per  cvt.  The  price  of  tea  was  la.  6d.  per  lb.  in  1839,  and  28.  M. 
aod  3b.  3d.  in  the  two  following  years,  and  sitnilarly  with  r^ard  to 


Hm  ii^owing  were  the  market  pricea  of  six  of  the 


T«r. 

FnA 

Bdnr. 

Th. 

Bka. 

Wb-t 

P«-0-. 

6i 

6 

e 

4 
2 
2 
S 
2 
2 
^ 
2 

3 
3 

3i 
3 

? 

4 
4 

I^lb. 
1  10 

-;."■■ 

8 

3 

>! 

1 
3 
3 
31 

4 

pwbAL 
26    0 

4  10 

perowt. 

iSor:::::; 

IHI 

IIMt 

1U7 

About  the  year  1849,  the  labour  market  in  Sydney  was  relieved  in 
mw  meamire  by  the  emigration  to  California  which  commenced  im- 
mediatdyon  the  announcement  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  that  country. 
Bat  as  an  amount  of  ready  cash  was  needed  before  a  person  could 
tmiginte,  the  most  dietressful  part  of  the  local  population  was  little 
•fleeted  by  the  Califomian  mines,  and  it  ia  difficolt  to  imagine  what 
voold  hare  happened  had  not  the  discovery  of  gold,  in  1651,  occurred 
u  opportunely.  In  an  instant  the  face  of  everything  was  changed,  os 
if  oj  the  wand  of  a  magician,  although  the  fuU  influence  of  the  dis- 
ccveriea  was  not  felt  until  the  fullowing  year. 

During  the  period  anterior  to  the  gold  diacoveiies  agriculture  was 
tttirely  sabsidiafy  to  sheep  and  cattle  raising,  being  conflned  to 
■applying  the  wants  of  the  liandful  of  persons  scattered  round  the 
ttsstal  fnoge  who  then  comprised  the  population  of  these  states.  The 
Wuitry  was,  therefore,  dependent  upon  outside  sources  for  the  supply 
cf  the  greater  part  of  the  food  atufis  required  for  ordinary  consumption. 
Kgns  were  not  wanting,  however,  of  an  early  extension  of  the  cnlti- 
ntk>n  of  wheat,  particularly  in  South  Australia.  The  plains  around 
Addaide  yielded  magnifjcent  crops  of  the  cereal,  and  when  a  method 
of  harvesting  was  discovered  which  enabled  the  farmera  to  gather  the 
onps,  in  ^ite  of  the  looseness  of  the  grain  in  the  ear  and  the  extreme 
lirittleDees  of  the  straw,  the  future  of  ^e  industry  at  once  became  more 
bopeful. 
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Nfttnrftlly  Ibe  nuiuifactarmg  indoHtruB  did  not  make  mock  progi«MK. 
Munfftcturing  for  export  wu  out  of  the  iqneetion,  handiGefiped  ■•  tfa» 
iofent  settlemeTits  were  bj  dtBtuioe  from  the  oentraB  of  civiliiKtiaB. 
What,  induatries  thtsa  were  had  been  «aUed  into  being  by  the  iaoiatjaw 
of  tbe  country.  The  largest  number  of  eatabluhmenta  of  any  kind 
were  flour  milts,  of  which  there  were  in  1848  about  223;  of  tfaesi  B7 
were  worked  by  steam,  53  by  water,  42  by  wind,  and  38  by  Imjk^- 
power.  Tbe  nest  in  importanoe  were  eatablish meats  for  the  Uotment 
of  leather  ;  then  came  brewmefl  and  distilleries,  soap  and  candle  works, 
iron  foundries,  brick-workB  mhI  pottwies,  and  ship  and  boat  boilcHii^, 
in  the  order  named.  Ab  late  as  1848  the  industrial  eatablishment*  of 
Atutralia  were  as  comprised  in  the  following  list,  and  the  emplt^ment 
afforded  did  not  in  all  probubility  exceed  1,800  hands : — 


Diatilleriefl  . 

Kectifying  uiil  oompoonding 2 

Breweries    51 

Sugar  refineries 3 

So^mod  naodle  work*    30 

Tobacooand  ennff  futoriea S 

Woollen  millfl     8 

Hat  minnfactoriee    4 

Rope  worha    7 

Tanneriea _..  62 

Salt  work!  ..    3 

Btarob  nuuiafactori«a    S 


Blaobiug  inaiinA«torie«    .. 
Ueat    preaerving     and 

Potterie* , 

Olata  works 


Iron  and  braai  lonndrie*,  Ac  .. 

Gu  works    I 

Ship  and  boat  boilding,  repairing     18 

Flonrmilla  _  223 

Oatmeal,  groat  milb 1 


Of  the  479  establishments,  272  were  in  New  South  Wales,  41  in  tbe 
Fort  Phillip  district,  99  in  Tasmania,  and  67  in  South  Australia.  There 
were  poasibly  a  few  others  in  Western  Australia,  information  in  regaid 
to  which  has  not  been  recorded. 

Whale-fishing,  although  now  almost  unknown  in  Aostrklian  waten, 
at  one  time  held  a  very  important  place  amongst  the  indastriea  of  tbe 
country.  From  1791  onwards  there  are  records  of  the  t«ke  of  Tenela 
engaged  in  the  industry.  In  the  twenties  iliere  were  whaling  statMoa 
belonging  to  Sydney  merchants  in  various  parts  of  the  ■oatbem  aew^ 
and  whale-fishing  was  afterwards  carried  on  from  a  Tasmanian  faaaa  a.% 
Frederick  Henry  Bay  and  from  Portland  Bay,  Victoria.  The  ooloniBts 
(tf  Western  Australia  bad  also  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery,  which 
(^peara  to  have  been  cantinned  by  ^em  nntil  the  wbalea  had  practically 
disappeared  frtnu  local  waters.  Tbe  pnustice  of  Australian  whalera  of 
killing  the  calves,  in  order  to  secure  the  capture  of  the  mothers,  did 
great  damage  to  the  fishery  by  wastefuliy  thinning  out  tbe  product,  sad 
in  1843  the  animal  was  remarked  as  becoming  somewlwt  sky  and 
scarce  in  southern  seas.  By  the  year  1847,  the  industry  was  deeliniag 
in  souUiem  waters  generally,  and  Australian  shipping  was  trngtmaf 
more  exclusively  in  tbe  carrying  trade,  and  in  time  the  iriialiBg 
industry  was  prosecuted  mainly  by  American  vessels.  Tht  value  a( 
the  total  quantity  of  whale  oil  exported  from  New  Senth  Walea  has 
been  estimated  at  about  £3,000,000,  and  from  Taamania  at  aboit 
XI, 200,000. 
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The  principal  exports  during  the  ;ear  preoedtng  the  gold  discoveries 
WBB  ww^  t»lk>T,  oil,  skina,  bark,  and  salt  beef.  Wool  has  been  one 
rf  th^  st^e  preductA  of  the  oonntry  from  the  earlieet  daja  of  the 
eratory,  althou^  in  some  jeare  the  prodnct  of  the  fisherieB  was  equally 
importsnt.  Trade  was  aknost  wholly  confined  to  the  Umted  Kingdom, 
ud  in  ten  years,  184 1-50,  the  quantitf  of  wool  exported  to  that  ooantry 


1841 12,959,671 

1842 17,433,780 

1M3 17,589,712 

1844 24,180,687 

1840 21,866,270 


lb. 

184« 26,066,816 

18*7 30,034.667 

1818 33,774,671 

1849 38,018,221 


The  value  of  the  wool  trade  for  the  year  1850  was  £1,992,369,  and 
^shares  of  the  present  states,  according  to  quantity  and  value,  were: — 

Yalae. 
)b.  £ 

New  Booth  Wales  14,270,622  TSS.OSl 

Ticwria    18,091,207  828,190 

SoDtfa  Anatnlia  2,841,131  113,269 

Western  AtutTolia 368.595  16,000 

T»«<uuii« C.855,100  248,860 

Total 41.426,665         1,982,380 

^wrm  oil  was  prinoipally  exported  from  Sydney  and  Hobart,  the 
nhe  of  the  trade  in  1850  being  £65,499,  a  slightlv  larger  quantity 
being  despatched  from  Hobart  than  from  Sydney.  The  value  of  tallow 
eipOTted  was  £311,900,  of  which  £167,858  was  sent  from  Sydney,  and 
£132,863  from  Melbourne.  In  1850  South  Australia  was  already  a 
copper  producing  country  of  some  importance,  and  its  export  of  metal 
Slid  on  had  reached  £370,090.  Flour  was  also  becoming  an  item  of 
nport  WfHlh  considering  in  South  Australia  and  Tasmania,  the  former 
bsTtng  exported  in  1850  wheat  and  flour  to  the  value  of  £41,491,  and 
the  latter  £34,565,  besides  providing  for  the  local  consumption. 

In  1 850  die  export  of  domestic  produce,  including  products  of  tinheries, 
froai  each  division  of  Aoatralia  was  : — 

£ 

New  SoBth  Walu 1,168,858 

Virtoria   „ 1,028,064 

South  Aostralia 570,816 

Weatem  AuatralU 30  000 

«58,000 


IxDuaTRiAL  Pbriod — 1851-8 

The  Gold  J)imoveri«s. 

^le  attention  of  the  people  of  Australia  during  the  period  extending 

frem  the  year  1851  to  1858  waa  chiefly  directed  to  gold-seeking.     The 

*)iole  penod  was  one  of  rapid  growth  and  great  change.     It  is  chiefly 
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interesting  politically  on  Moonnt  of  the  initiation  of  responsible  goT»n- 
ment  in  Kew  South  Wales,  Yictoiia,  South  Australia,  and  Tasmania, 
and  comiuercialiy,  because  of  the  construction  of  the  first  railroads  and 
the  establiehment  of  steam  oommanication  with  Oreat  Britain. 

The  discovery  of  gold  not  only  put  an  end  to  the  depression  of  the 
previous  period,  but  it  effected  a  revolution  in  all  industrial  relations. 
According  to  contemporary  evidence,  the  supply  of  labour  in  many 
occupations  speedily  became  exhausted,  and  there  were  more  persons 
desirous  of  hiring  labourers  than  there  were  labourers  to  be  hired.  Tite 
diggings  drained  not  only  Melbourne  and  Sydney,  but  Adelaide,  Hofaart, 
and  every  other  Australian  centre.  Moat  branches  of  industry  and  all 
public  works  were  at  a  standstill.  In  New  South  Wales  the  oheep  and 
cattle  stations  were  deserted  by  their  hands  very  shortly  after  the  first 
great  discoveries  were  msde,  and  for  a  time  it  was  impossible,  in  scHDe 
parts  of  the  colony,  to  care  for  the  flocks  except  by  the  employment  of 
aborigineB.  In  South  Australia,  during  1892  snd  18S3,  the  crops  wonld 
have  remained  unharvested  if  it  hod  not  been  for  the  assistance  of  the 
blacks,  HO  great  was  the  exodus  of  farming  hands.  In  Victoria,  when 
the  greatest  quantity  of  gold  was  found,  for  a  brief  period  no  otiier 
occupatioD  than  gold  seeking  won  thought  of,  until  it  was  discovered  hj 
the  rejecting  part  of  the  population  that  trade  offered  even  greater  and 
surer  prizes,  snd  there  as  well  as  elsewhere  eveiy  department  of  industry 
received  a  direct  stimulus.  In  Tasmania  the  people  became  ao  ukfected 
with  the  epidemic  that  there  was  danger  of  the  island  beoODUng 
^ept^ulated.  Tbe  able-bodied  men  left  by  every  boat,  and  Bsss's 
Straits  became  in  a  brief  period  a  populous  waterway  from  the  home 
of  hardship  and  toil  to  the  visionland  of  wealth.  So  great  was  the 
exodus  thst  some  of  the  country  districts  were  utterly  deserted  by  the 
male  inhabibuts. 

The  eight  or  nine  years  charscterised  by  the  rage  of  the  gold  fever 
exercised  a  very  great  economic  effect  on  the  condition  of  the  working 
'Classes  ;  for  had  there  been  no  discovery  of  gold  it  is  not  improbablf 
that,  with  respect  to  both  the  standard  of  living  and  the  remuneration 
of  labour,  the  conditions  existing  prior  to  1850  would  have  long  remained 
without  any  great  change  for  the  better.  In  those  days  the  standsnl 
of  labour  in  England  was  the  practical  test  of  the  condition  of  Uie 
working  classes  in  Australia,  who  were  thought  well  off  simply  because 
their  earnings  enabled  them  to  enjoy  comforts  beyond  the  r(^u^  of  their 
fellows  in  the  Old  World.  Since  the  gold  era  this  has  been  channd. 
and  the  standard  now  made  for  themselves  by  Australian  workers  tuu 
no  reference  to  that  of  any  other  country.  Ibe  attractions  of  the  gold- 
fields  had  also  a  marked  subsequent  effect  upon  industries  of  «n 
absolutely  different  character.  Many  men,  of  all  sorts  of  trades  and 
professions,  who  were  drawn  to  these  shores  by  tbe  prospect  of  acquiring 
enough  of  the  precious  metal  to  ensure  their  independence,  remained  in 
the  country,  and  pursued  less  exciting  and  less  precarious  collinga 
while  gold-miners  themselves  in  many  caees  ceased  the  exploitaliw  of 
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the  mineral  which  was  to  have  made  them  rich,  and  turned  their  . 
attention  to  the  winniug  of  silver,  oopper,  tin,  coal,  and  other  minfimk. 

Another  effect  of  the  gold  rush  moat  not  be  lost  sight  of.  Although 
Aostnlia  had  ceased  to  be  a  place  open  to  the  reception  of  British 
cmvicts,  yet  the  old  settled  parts  were  permeated  with  social  and 
««KKHnic  ideas  begotten  of  the  transportation  era.  The  men  who  had 
been  oouvicts,  or  who  were  bom  of  oonviot  parents,  were  a  considerable 
element  in  the  population,  while  the  employers  had,  for  the  most  part, 
tt  one  period  or  other  of  t^ir  career,  been  masters  of  bond  labour.  A 
few  yearn  changed  all  this.  It  was  as  if  Australia  bad  been  newly 
^^seovered.  Certainly  the  country  was  recolonised,  and  the  bond  popula- 
ttDD  and  their  descendants  became  a  small  minority  of  the  population 
which  every  year  made  more  insignificant,  until  at  the  present  day  it  is 
only  in  out  (^  the  way  comers  that  there  is  anything  to  remind  the 
■riiaerver  that  any  part  of  Australia  was  at  one  time  a  penal  sectloment. 

lite  gold  fever  brought  to  Australia  not  only  young,  stalwart,  enter- 
prising men  of  great  endurance,  and  capable  of  adapting  themselves  to 
slmost  any  conditions  of  life,  but  also  multitudes  of  others  whose  chief 
idea  was  that  wealth  could  be  acquired  almost  without  exertion. 
Unable  to  endure  the  hardships  of  the  digger's  lot,  without  trade  or 
profession,  and  capable  of  only  the  lightest  manual  labour,  they  mostly 
dtifted  back  to  the  chief  towns  ;  and  there  was  speedily  presented  the 
ttrntga  speotade  of  thousands  of  unemployed  clamouring  for  govera- 
BMOt  work,  while  the  more  stalwart  labourers  were  earning  extraordinary 
VBges  in  the  gold-fields. 

At  the  height  of  the  gold  discovery  the  earnings  of  miners  in  some 
eases  were  prodigious.  The  Gold  Commiasionera  of  New  South  Wales 
estimated  the  average  earnings  of  diggers  to  have  been  about  XI  per 
day  ;  and  a  comparison  of  the  gold  yield  with  the  numbers  of  licenses 
israed  confirms  this  calculation.  In  Victoria  the  average  was  probably 
■meh  higher,  and  a  contemporary  cali^ulation  fixes  the  earnings  at 
£42  10s.  per  month  for  each  miner  licensed  to  dig.  Making  allowance 
for  illicit  digging,  there  seems  ample  proof  that  in  the  first  half  of  185*2 
the  average  of  all  miners  could  hardly  have  been  less  than  30s.  per  day. 
At  one  period  50,000  persons  held  licenses  in  Victoria  and  31,000  in 
New  South  Wales  ;  and  if  allowance  be  made  for  the  great  number  of 
penona  who  evaded  payment  of  the  license  fee,  the  number  of  gold 
liiggera  could  scarcely  have  been  less  than  100,000  in  a  total  male 
popaktion  in  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  of  229,662. 

Tbe  eflTect  of  the  discoveries  on  wages  was  immediate  and  extra- 
ordinary. Oovemor  La  Trobe  of  Victoria,  in  a  despatch,  under  date 
13tb  Jannary,  1852,  remarks  on  the  difference  in  the  wages  payable 
immediately  before  and  after  the  gold  discoveries.  The  wi^es  of 
dbeaiers  rose  from  1^  in  1860  to  20s.  in  1851  ',  of  reapers,  from  lOs. 
to  20s.  and  36b.  per  acre^  of  common  labourers,  from  5s.  to  15s.  and 
20*.  per  day ;  of  coopers,  from  6s.  to  10s. ;  of  shipwrights,  from  6s.  to 
10a. ;  of  wool-pressers,  from  Ss.  6d.  to  7a.  and  8s.  per  day  ;  sailors,  from 
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£i  to  £9  a,  month  (from  £50  to  ^100  being  offered  {or  the  run  to 
England) ;  stokers,  fi-om  £12  to  £20  a  month  ;  men  cooka,  from  20s.  utd 
25e.  to  £2  and  £3  a  week  ;  waiters  at  hot«ls,  from  20a  to  iOa.  and  50s.  a 
week  ;  ostlera  and  stable-men,  from  21s.  to  50s.  a  week  ;  men  earruttsin 
town,  from  £'25  and  £30  to  £50  and  £70  per  annum,  and  none  to  be 
had  even  at  tiiese  wages ;  men  servants  in  the  country,  from  £30  and  £2S 
to  £36  and  £40  ;  lalesmeti,  Bhopmec,  Jrc,  f mo  25&  and  SAs.  to  40b.  and 
708.  a  week  ;  porten,  from  12b.  and  15s.  to  2ds.  and  36*.  a  w«ek  ;  tba 
increase  ia  the  wage  of  female  servants  was  2S  per  cent. ;  of  clerks  in  banks 
and  mercantile  houses,  20  to  50  per  cenK.  ;  but  the  figures  given  by  the 
Governor  denoted  only  the  bf^inniog  of  the  advance  in  wage&  Prioea 
rose  in  response  to  the  altered  conditions.  From  I^oember,  1850,  to 
December,  1851,  the  prices  of  provisions,  etc.,  had  riren  as  fbUows: — 
Bresd,  4  lb.  loaf,  from  Rd.  to  Is.  4d  and  Is.  8d.  ;  butter,  from  Is.  3d. 
to  28.  and  3b.  6d.  ;  oheese,  from  8d.  and  Is.  4d.  to  2a  and  3b.  ;  fresh 
meat  doubled  ;  salt  meat  rose  from  ltd.  to  Sid. ;  ham,  frem  Sd.  and  Is. 
to  Is.  6d.  and  2a.  6d. ;  bacon,  from  lid.  and  8d.  to  2h.  per  lb.  ;  fowls  and 
ducks,  from  3b.  and  3s.  6d.  to  5b.  and  6s  a  couple ;  potatoes,  froin  Sa. 
tio  12s.  and  15s.  a  cwt. ;  tobacco,  from  2s.  6d.  and  4e.  to  7a  and  8s.  a 
lb.  ;  groceries  generallj,  25  per  cent. ;  vegetables,  from  &0  to  100  per 
«ent  i  spiritH,  wine,  beer,  etc.,  from  30  to  50  per  cent. ;  oonfbotioBery, 
.50  per  cent  ;  fruit,  100  per  cent.  The  ftdlowing  are  the  percentage 
rates  of  iucresse  on  the  prices  of  some  of  the  supplies  furnished  under 
«oiUracb  for  the  Oovemment  service  of  Victoria  : —  Candles,  80  per 
cent;  freah  beef,  33 J  per  cent. ;  salt  pork,  25  per  cent.  ;  bread,  50  per 
oent.  ;  tea,  about  21  per  cent,  i  sugar,  10  per  cent.  ;  soap,  20  per  oent. ; 
milk,  75  per  oent. ;  new  horseshoes,  150  per  cent. ;  cost  of  icmoving 
old  ones,  350  per  cent ;  printing,  100  per  cent ;  saddlerj,  75  per  oent ; 
forbootsandshoesnotendercouldbeobtatned.  "Old fumitore,  'femarks 
the  Governor,  "sells  at  about  75  per  cent  advance  upon  the  former  prise 
of  new.  Scarcely  any  mechanic  will  work ;  those  few  who  do^  receive  an 
advance  on  former  wages  of  from  200  to  350  per  cent" 

The  condition  of  things  just  described  may  be  locked  upon  as  chaotic, 
but  every  month  saw  the  prices  of  oommodities  and  the  remunMstidi 
for  labour  more  systematised.  As  the  gold  discoveries  contiuued,  the 
wages  continued  to  rise,  but  thei'e  was  an  essential  difference  between 
the  condiLions  of  1851  and  1853.  In  the  former  year,  men's  ideasof 
the  amount  of  the  wages  they  should  receive  were,  on  the  one  hand, 
tempered  by  the  remembrance  of  the  wages  paid  in  England  and  in  the 
colonies  before  the  discovery  of  gold,  and  on  tiie  other  they  were  excited 
by  the  boundless  possibilitiee  of  easily  acquired  wealth  which  loomed 
before  the  successful  digger,  and  their  demands  rose  and  fell  aoconlin| 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  employer.  Jn  1853  the  condition  of  thinp 
became  mure  seliled.  Wages  on  the  average  were  higher  tbao  io 
previous  years,  but  there  wss  a  recognised  scale  for  the  paymeat  of  tb* 
principal  classes  of  Isbonrers  and  mechanics.  In  1853,  oarpsatM*, 
wheelwrights,  and  bricklayers  received,  in  Melbourne,  ISs.  per  day  with 
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knrd  and  lodging ;  maBoiu,  Titiiont  board  and  lodging,  26a.  9d.  per 
ixj;  bricklKTsrs,  25b.  perdftf;  amitlia  and  wheelwrights,  23b.  6d.  per 
^j.  This  would  seem  to  fix  the  coat  of  board  and  lodging  at  about  £3 
Ifc.  per  week.  In  the  following  year  the  wages  of  wheelwrigUs  resched 
Xa.  jta-  day  ;  bricklayerti,  SOs.  pw  day  ;  but  the  pay  of  carpenters  and 
fitber  mechanic)  remained  about  the  Bame.  In  the  next  table  the 
wngea  gireo  are  those  ruling  in  Sydney  during  the  period  named.  It 
HBst  be  remembered,  however,  that  in  some  instancee  the  wages  quoted 
wen  merely  nominal,  as,  owing  to  the  dearth  of  labour,  there  was  a  si»- 
panaion  of  many  trades  which  flonriahed  before  the  gold  diaoovnries,  and 
ptiees  quoted  are  tboae  paid  to  the  remnant  who  remained  m  town  : — 


Jfolw,  per  day,  KiHaut  bo 


lu  te  B)| 

1 12  M  lfi| 
17  to  tol. 


per  annum,  with  taard  and  hdytng. 


£      £  ;  £      £ 

A 

i 

i 

vS 

-i^'-;: 

u 

u 

I£ 

to 

1» 

In  Adelaide,  from  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  gold,  wages  were 
not  only  daily  advancing,  but  some  industries  ctune  to  a  complete 
fitandatiU.  In  wheat  farming  for  example.  It  was  impossible  to  procure 
*liite  labour  at  all,  and,  as  already  remarked,  aettlen  were  glad  to  hire 
(he  aborigines  to  gnth»  iu  their  crops,  and  for  thb  work  they  were 
paid  at  the  rate  of  10s.  au  acre.  As  mentioned  elsewhere,  Tasmania 
lixt  a  Ibt^  portion  of  its  adult  population  to  Victoria,  but  those  who 
Kmained  behind  proapered  exceedingly.  Everything  the  iaiand  pro- 
dnced  foimd  a  ready  mai^t  and  at  highly  remunerative  prices. 

Prices  of  articles  of  ordinary  oonaumption  in  Tictoria  have  already 
ban  alluded  to.  All  over  Australia  the  prices  a£  provisions  and  of  all 
artideB  of  closing  were,  during  this  golden  era,  largely  increased  ; 
niHmrl.  there  was  hardly  a  commodity  in  the  market,  whether  of  use  or 
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of  luxttiy,  the  pries  of  which  might  not  be  deecribed  u  "  fancy."  In 
1853  bread  sold  in  Sydney  at  3^  to  4d.  per  lb.  (tnd  potatoes  at  13s.  per 
cwL,  bat  certain  lines  of  provisions  were  fairly  reasonable ;  for  Jngtance, 
tea  was  quoted  at  1b.  4d.  per  lb.,  sugar  at  3^d.,  fresh  meat  at  3d., 
butter  at  Is.  5d.,  brandy  at  23b.  per  gallon,  and  imported  beer  at  5a.  per 
gallon;  flour,  however,  was  quoted  at  3d.  per  lb.,  the  price  per  tan 
ranging  between  £,2Q  and  £.21.  House  ^ea^  of  course,  rose  with  the 
influx  of  population.  In  Melbourne,  the  sudden  increase  uf  population 
raised  house  rents  to  an  unparalleled  height,  and  for  a  considerable 
time  a  large  proportion  of  the  community  lived  in  tents.  This,  of 
course,  gave  an  extraordinary  stimulus  to  building,  and  partly  from 
this  reason,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  mercantile  failures  consequent 
on  the  over-trading  of  1653  and  1854,  the  year  1855  witnessed  a  heavy 
fall  in  rents,  so  that  in  that  year  they  did  not  exceed  half  the  amount 
paid  three  years  previously. 

In  Sydney,  the  number  of  persons  requiring  house  room  was  so  much 
in  excess  of  the  accommodation  available  in  habitable  dwellings  that 
the  census  of  1856  enumerates  no  fewer  than  709  houses  as  being  In 
occupation  although  stilt  in  the  hands  of  the  builder.  As  illustrative 
of  the  exigencies  of  the  time  in  this  particular,  it  is  iuteresting  to  note 
that  out  of  39,807  dwellings  1,709  were  tents,  31  were  drays,  and  64 
were  ships  used  as  residences.  Of  the  total  number  of  habitations  in 
Xew  South  Wales,  23,709  were  built  of  wood,  and  of  such  inferior 
materials  as  bark,  stabs,  wattle  and  daub,  and  the  like,  and  225  ot 
iron,  while  more  than  one-third  of  the  dwellings  were  roofed  wiib 
bark  and  thatch.  Owing  to  the  dearth  and  dearneas  of  skilled  labour, 
a  large  number  of  houses  were  imported  in  pieces,  ready  to  be  put 
together  with  little  or  no  carpentering  work  lieyond  making  the  founda- 
tions and  driving  the  nails.  Some  of  these  were  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
vicinity  of  Sydney  and  other  towns  until  within  recent  years. 

The  discovery  of  gold  had  an  almost  immediate  effect  in  establishing 
Melbourne  as  the  largest  city  of  Australia,  and  Victoria  as  the  most 
important  state.  The  total  trade  of  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  and 
South  Australia  with  places  outside  their  boundaries  during  the  eight 
years  wais  as  given  in  the  following  tabla  The  preponderance  of 
Victoria  is  evident. 


NcwSouUiWklfi 


Imporu. '  Export).  Impoct*. 


Export*.  I  iBiports.  Ciport*.    Imp.  I  Eir- 


l.TM.nt:  l,<M.«n  1.4«1.M» 


■,tMl.SMll 


MttToa   H,waAK* 

„ ,i,7M,n«iM,na'n.M 

1,001,081)  t,ua,on,iwjaci,it.itf 

1  PLUTot  1  ivifm'inft  ]n^'iAn4 
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Tlie  excess  of  the  imports  U  very  mtirked  ia  the  years  immeHiiately 
follovin^  the  diacoveriea,  and  indicates  the  inflow  of  capital  accom- 
puiying  the  immigranta  who  poured  into  the  coitntiy  from  Europe  and 
«bewhere.  During  the  eight  years  incladed  in  the  foregoing  table  the 
exeesB  of  airiTals  over  departures  was  at  least  450,000,  probably  more ; 
and  if  each  of  these  immigrants  brought  with  him  not  more  than  ^S5, 
tlieir  capital  alone  would  represent  £11,250,000.  The  imports  com- 
}vised  manufactured  goods  and  articles  of  luxuiy,  and  the  exports  were 
almost  exclusively  gold  and  wool,  and  other  raw  material,  the  produce 
of  the  pastoral  industry.  As  already  mentioned,  the  product  of  the 
Mtithepu  fisheries  bad  greatly  fallen  oiCT  by  tlie  beginning  of  tbe  period, 
and  the  export  of  oil,  etc.,  averaged  for  Ave  years  between  £25,000 
■ad  £30,000  per  annum,  In  1858  the  exports  of  the  fisheries  had 
Men  to  £1,450  ;  in  1859  to  £532  ;  and  in  1860  to  £136.  With  the 
Ust-named  year,  tlie  industry,  around  which  cluster  so  many  historical 
MBoaations,  and  which  is  so  peculiarly  reminiscent  of  the  early  days  of 
Aottralian  settlement,  practically  disappears,  although  a  few  trifling 
«snjs  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  made  to  revive  it  in  southern 
watera,  and  small  quantities  of  oil  are  still  exported- 

Hie  actual  export  of  gold  from  Australia  cannot  now  be  stated  with 
exactness.  The  figures  given  in  tbe  following  table  show  the  exports 
in  excRss  of  the  imports  registered  in  the  Customs  houses,  but  doubtless 
diere  was  a  lai^  export  of  which  no  account  was  rendered  to  the 
anthoritiea,  for,  though  the  influx  of  population  was  great,  the  depar- 
tares  were  also  numerous,  and  every  ^p  that  left  Melbourne  carried 
with  it  more  or  less  gold  in  the  possession  of  returning  dif^rs. 


T«w. 

Met  Export  ol  Gold  Irom- 

Tlolotte. 

H««SodthW)d«s. 

£ 

£ 

ISBl 

B08,013 

468,386 

i8se 

6,912,416 

2,660,946 

ISSS 

11,090,643 

1,781,178 

18S4 

9.S14.098 

773,808 

1806 

11,070,270 

6S4,S94 

tsss 

11,943,458 

689,174 

18S7 

10,987,591 

674,477 

1858 

10,107,836 

1,104,176 

lbs  ^nres  for  Victoria  are  from  the  Customs  returns,  and  in  the 
arlier  years  -are  probably  far  below  the  actual  amounts.  Competent 
uthorities  estimate  the  yield  of  1852  at  fifteen  millions,  or  about  eight 
nilUons  in  excess  of  the  official  returns. 
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The  foregoiag  table  explaina  the  tismeiulous  sttraoticm  whidi  the 
BOatbera  colonj  poBaeaaed  for  tbe  popolRtion  of  the  AastnlABiui  gronfk 
The  importi  into  Victoria  during  1854  were  no  lees  thmi  X17,659,051  ; 
it  is  therefore  easy  to  nndenit&nd  how  it  happened  that,  for  a  period,  th^ 
paraot  colony  vaa  quite  eclipaed  by  the  growth  oE  its  own  off-ahoot^  and 
that  the  commerce  of  the  South  Pacific  gravitated  to  Melbourne.  Paring 
a  dngle  month  as  many  as  162  ships  arrived  in  Port  Phillip,  conveying 
thither  12,000  immigrants. 

Agriculture  was  greatly  neglected  daring  the  days  of  tbe  gold  fever. 
In  Kew  South  Wales  about  one-third  of  the  ar«a  went  out  of  cnltiva- 
tioQ,  the  acreage  falling  from  198,000  acres  in  1850  to  131,000  acrea  in 
1852 ;  in  Victoria  there  was  »  redaction  frx>m  52,000  acres  to  3t,0OO 
in  the  same  period  ;  in  Tasmania  and  South  Australia  there  were  also 
considerable  reductions  in  the  area  cropped.  The  check  to  ihe  indnstzy 
wa^  however,  only  temporary,  as  tlie  ultimate  effect  of  the  gold  di»- 
ooveries  upon  agriculture  was  extremely  stimulating.  In  Victoria^ 
especially,  there  was  a  great  expansion.  In  1853  the  breadth  of  land 
cropped  was  34,000  acres;  in  six  years  this  had  been  increased  to  41 9,000 
acres.  In  1 857  the  cultivated  area  in  Victoria  exceeded  that  of  New 
Sooth  Wales  by  50,000  acres,  a  superiority  which  was  afterwards  greatly 
added  to  and  is  maintained  to  this  day. 

The  progress  of  agriculture  in  each  state  may  be  seen  from  tbe 
following  figures : — 


Area 

FHDER  Crop. 

T«u 

HOTSmrtb 
W>1<». 

Tlctortk. 

Aiutmu. 

issa 

Itamnlfc 

Toui. 

aoTM. 

Mrei. 

acres. 

«re.. 

1860 

198,056 

52,841 

64.728 

-,4)« 

188,820 

in  ,384 

1854 

131.807 

54.906 

IZaiWB 

13.979 

127,732 

45S.1U 

18S8 

223,296 

29s,seo 

204,462 

20,904 

229,489 

1,037,110 

The  principal  crops  grown  were  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  and  hay, 
chiefly  wheaten  and  oaten  ;  but  there  were  signs  of  attention  being  paid, 
especially  in  Victoria  and  TaamaiUa,  to  fruit-growing  and  other  forms 
of  culture  requiring  less  land  snd  more  labour. 

The  iufluence  of  the  f;old  discoveries  on  the  pastoral  industry  was 
twofold — on  the  one  hand  retarding  its  development  by  depriving  it  of 
labour,  and  on  the  other,  eucouraging  it  by  the  creation  of  a  deouutd  for 
carcase  meat.  Before  the  discoveries,  fat  sheep  sold  in  the  Melbourne 
mivket  at  10a.  to  12s.,  in  1852  the  prion  was  308.,  and  higher  prices 
were  subsequently  obtained.     During  the  whole  period  the  value  uf  the 
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ttname  vteadQy  gnned  on  ttwt  of  the  wool,  and-  it  ia  not  aurprning,  there- 
fore, that  the  increase  of  the  fiocirs  was  arrBstod  This  was  especially 
the  CAM  in  Victoria,  where  the  number  of  sheep  depastured  fell  from 
6,589,923  in  1851  to  4,577,872  in  1855.  In  New  South  Wales  the 
nomber  of  sheep  fluctuated  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  southern 
districts,  but  tJiere  was  no  tendency  for  the  ilocks  to  increase.  Tn  1859 
the  number  of  aheep  depastared  fell  to  5,162,671,  or  1^ee  millions 
below  the  figure*  of  some  previous  years,  a  result  brought  about  by  the 
demand  for  restocking  in  Victoria,  and  the  opening  up  of  new  country 
in  Queensland. 

In  tiie  first  years  of  the  colony's  history  the  coastal  belt  only  was  avail- 
able for  settlement,  but  with  the  crossing  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  in  1813, 
a  new  horizon  stretched  before  the  pastoral  imagination,  and  with  each 
successive  discovery  by  Ozley  or  Cunningham  or  Mitchell  or  Hume,  plain 
Tss  added  to  plain  of  pastnre,  and  the  paths  of  the  explorers  were 
dotted  with  clisins  of  sqnattages.  In  the  earliest  years  of  pastoral 
settlement  it  was  customary  for  stock-breeders  to  drive  their  herds 
to  the  nearest  unoconpied  good  country  when  they  incr^aaed  beyond 
the  grazing  capabilities  of  their  pasturages.  In  this  manner  the 
river-courses  in  the  western  districts  became  stocked,  and  the  country 
bordering  them  occupied.  The  practice  came  into  vogue  when  cattle  were 
deaettsing  in  value,  and  when,  therefore,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
breed  them  at  the  least  expense.  Those  herds  were,  however,  inferior 
in  strain.  They  frequently  became  wild  and  unmanageable,  and  it  was 
only  with  the  influx  of  population  during  the  gold  fever  days,  when  high 
prices  were  paid  for  meat,  that  they  acquired  any  value.  The  cattle, 
MTRrtbeleBB,  showed  that  the  interior  country  was  good  for  stock-grazing, 
and  proved  that  land  which  had  hitlierto  been  regarded  aa  a  desert  was 
*ery  fattening  pasture ;  for  they  had  discovered  "  salt-bosh,"  a  fodder 
plant  which  retains  its  vitality  when  other  kinds  of  herbi^  have  long 
vitbered  away.  The  grazing  value  of  the  river  country,  or  Riverina, 
hu  nerer  since  been  challenged. 

There  were  in  e^ct  tlir«e  great  waves  of  pastoral  settlement  which 
■wept  over  Australia.  The  first  ia  that  just  alluded  to,  which  flowed 
over  the  inland  plMns  between  the  colcmies  of  New  South  Wales,  Vic- 
toria, and  South  Australia.  The  sectmd  rolled  farther  north,  and  beyond 
dw  eecnpied  country,  as  &r  as  the  central  basin  of  the  continent.  The 
third  went  still  northward  to  the  downs  of  Queensland.  The  first  migra- 
tisB  of  stock  arose  from  the  demands  for  meat  made  by  the  gold-diggers. 
Vn  sncceoi  of  thi?  pioneer  movement  inspired  the  second  experiment 
vtaA  was  prompted  by  the  demand  for  wool.  The  third  essay  in  paa- 
laral  aeMtantfot  was  oocoaioaed  by  the  maintained  and  increasing  value 
(rf  all  aquatldng  propert;y. 

Thefitet  of  these  migrations  alone  c(»icems  the  industrial  history  of 
the  gold  period,  uid  began  immediately  the  first  fever  of  disaovery  had 
abated,  and  was  the  chief  factor  in  producing  the  agrarian  agitation 
vhidi  mariced  the  fbBewin^  decade^ 
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The  following  is  a  statement  of  tbe  T&lnee  of  the  chief  articlflB  iA 
pastoral  produce  exported  in  the  years  ouaed  : — 


T«,. 

W«L               lUlowudl^rd. 

»-- "> 

£                          £ 

£ 

1861 

1,979,527                287,402 

32,284 

185S 

3.170,640                  182,378 

69,608 

ISSO 

271.349 

Y«. 

BbMp. 

BoriMdOUK. 

Hoi».                S«tM. 

1801 

17,aiS.7B8 

1.024,482 

167,820     '     100.011 

1862 

18,003,140 

2.075,256 

186,092      ,      132,093 

1853 

17,191,146 

2,141,626 

183.360     !     123,083 

1854 

17,249,581 

2,256.639 

208.133     !     112.062 

18SS 

17,065,979 

2,697,890 

ssi.ose    :    131.431 

18SS 

16,193,036 

3.004,592 

202,448 

212,583 

1807 

17,091,798 

3,180,042 

28l»,027 

217,352 

1858 

17.505.653 

190,636 

1SS9 

15,443,617 

3,275.850 

353,388 

245.367 

Upon  the  maunfacturiiig  industry  tbe  first  effect  of  the  gold  nub  wm 
disastrous;  but  there  was  an  immediate  chaoge,  especially  in  Victoria, 
where  the  camps  of  the  diggers  soon  became  thriving  towns.  It  was  U> 
the  population  attracted  to  the  country  by  the  gold  discoTeriea  that 
the  manufactories  owed  their  subaequent  revival  and  the  labour  required 
to  operate  them.  The  statistics  of  these  states  are  not  complete  enongb 
to  enable  a  statement  of  the  progress  of  the  manufacturing  industry  to 
be  given  ;  but  it  is  evident,  from  the  rapid  increase,  after  tbe  year  1855, 
in  the  number  and  variety  of  establishments,  that  tbe  ultimate  effect 
of  tbe  gold  disooveriee  upon  the  manufacturing  industry  was  extnoiely 
stimulating. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  c^tenlng  up  of  steam  eom- 
mnnication  with  England  in  1852,  during  which  year  the  "  Chuian," 
the  "  Australia,"  and  the  "  Qreat  Britain  " — the  last-named  tiie  largMt 
ship  afloat  at  that  time — visited  Australia.  In  1856  a  steam  serviccv 
of  anything  but  a  satisfactory  charaotfir,  was  carried  on  by  tbe  Penin- 
sular and  Oriental  Company  and  the  Royal  Mail  Company  ;  bat  tbe 
days  of  efficient  ocean  communication  were  still  to  oome.  These  eariy 
essays,  however,  had  no  small  effect  in  encouraging  the  colonists  to 
agitate  for  something  better,  and  proposals  were  nuwie  for  tbe  eatabliit- 
ment  of  a  line  of  mail-packeta  ttia  Panama,  but  they  did  not  bear  fruit 
until  the  year  1866. 

The  history  of  railway  construction  is  eleewber«  dealt  with.  It  wu 
not  until  1646  that  tbe  people  of  Attstndia  began  to  awaksn  to  lix 
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adfantages  of  railroad  communication,  and  not  until  two  years  after- 
wards that  a  company  was  formed  to  construct  a  railway  from  Sydney 
to  Fairamatta  and  Liverpool.  Thia  line  was  comuienced  in  1850  and 
partly  completed  in  1855.  Meanwiiiie,  the  discovery  of  gold  had  been 
made,  and  attention  was  directed  to  railway  construction  in  Melbourne, 
and  in  1 854  the  first  line  in  Australia  was  opened  for  traffic ;  it  ran 
fmm  Melbourne  to  Port  Melbourne,  and  was  2J  milea  long.  For  some 
years  railway  construction  languished,  the  enthusiasm  of  its  advocat«B 
b^og  doubtless  considerably  damped  by  the  reflection  that  the  short  line 
from  Sydney  to  Parramatta — only  14  miles  in  length— cost  £700,000, 
or  £50,000  a  mile.  The  progress  of  railway  construction  is  shown  by 
the  following  figures,  which  give  the  length  of  line  open  for  traffic  in  the 
years  named  :■  — 

T««n.  Utln.  Yun.  Hthn. 

1854  21  1857  117 

1855  ]6i  1858  132 

1866  321  1859  171 

With  steam  communication  to  other  part«  of  the  world,  and  the 
introduction  into  Australia  of  the  railway  system,  new  markets  were 
being  created  for  the  trade  in  coal,  although  it  was  not  before  the 
subaidence  of  the  gold  fever  that  they  began  to  be  availed  of.  The 
qaantity  of  coal  raised  in  1652  was  67,404  tons,  and  in  1808  over  three 
times  as  much,  viz.,  216,397  tons.  In  1850  and  1851  the  price  of  coal 
ranged  from  9s.  to  10s.  per  ton ;  in  1853  it  had  risen  to  over  80s.  per 
ton,  although  it  did  not  remain  for  an  extended  period  at  this  high 
figure.  The  quantity  and  value  of  the  production  of  this  mineral  during 
the  period  under  review  were  as  follow  ;— 


v«. 

Qomtitrnls^. 

ptrloi.. 

tODS. 

«.    d. 

£ 

18C2 

67,401 

10  11 

86,885 

185S 

9S,80a 

16    2 

78,06ft 

IS34 

116,642 

90    6 

110,380 

1S55 

137,076 

13    0 

89,082 

1S56 

189,980 

12    6 

117,006 

1857 

210,434 

14    1 

148,168 

185S 

216,397 

16    0 

162,162 

The  whole  of  this  coal  was  mined  in  New  South  Wales. 
During  the  whole  of  this  period  considerable  activity  was  shown  in 
testing  the  navigable  waters  erf  the  Ckintinent,  and  repeated  efforts  were 
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uiatle  to  open  up  cammunica.tiot)  by  way  of  the  riven  Mocray  and 
Darling,  which,  of  course,  had  r  corroqxmding  influence  oa  tiim  gnml 
pefltoTM  industry  by  affording  meane  of  cheap  tnmEnt  for  the  lending 
staple  of  tike  interior.  In  1853,  W,  R  Ban^l,  in  his  small  ttteaBter, 
the  "  Mary  Anna,"  vaa  the  Grst  to  proceed  up  die  Mumy,  and  even- 
tually  be  reached  Maiden's  Funt,  as  the  crossing  from  Echnca  to  Mntima 
was  then  named.  In  the  same  year  Captain  Cadell  proceeded  in  a- 
steamer  up  the  Murray  to  near  Albury  "  with  tho  greatest  eaae  and 
succeas."  This  voyage  attracted  marked  attention,  and  was  the  cauae  of 
the  insnguratioQ  c^  regular  steam-aervice  on  the  river.  Captains  CadtOl, 
Johnson,  and  Bobertson,  and  Mr.  Randall,  subsequently  followed  np  the 
original  essays  in  the  direction  of  inland  river  navigation  by  atewning 
up  the  courses  of  the  Murrumbidgee,  the  Darling,  the  Barwon,  and 
the  Edwards,  thus  making  accessible  to  population,  and  opening  np  to 
the  wool-growing  industry,  an  enormous  expanse  of  territ«Hy.  In  the 
north,  A.  C.  Gregory  (in  search  of  Leichhardt),  Daliymple,  and  other 
exploreri),  were  successively  unlocking  to  the  sqnatters,  who  follo'wed 
closely  in  their  wake,  the  broad  areas  of  pasturage,  whose  aJmost 
immediate  occupation  advanced  the  northern  congeries  of  Bqaatting 
localities,  known  as  the  Moreton  Bay  District,  in  rspid  strides  to  the 
dignity  of  the  Colony  of  Queensland.  It  is  noteworthy,  and  distinctly 
characteristic  of  the  period,  that  hy  the  year  1854  the  purchase  of  land 
for  agricultural  purposes  had  almost  ceased,  territory  being  taken  up 
instead  in  large  tracts  by  pastoral  lessees  for  grazing  purposes. 

The  population  of  Australia  in  1850  was  480,120;  in  1806  it  had 
risen  to  821,452,  and  in  1860  to  1,141,563.  The  tendency  to  crowd 
into  the  cities  was  already  visible;  in  1861  Melbourne  held  139,916 
people,  and  Sydney  95,789,  or  together  235,705,  a  total  representing 
one-fifth  of  the  population  of  the  continent. 

Industrial  Fbriod — 1869-62. 

The  three  years,  186062,  may  be  regarded  as  a  transition  period, 
daring  which  the  country  was  undergoing  the  process  of  recovery  from 
the  days  of  excitement  and  dreams  of  chanoe,  when  the  wealthy  specu- 
lator of  one  moment  became  the  bewared  adventurer  of  the  next,  and 
the  outcast  of  many  years  the  millionaire  of  as  many  mouths.  The 
oommunity  was  vaguely  restless,  as  thongh  beginning  to  realise  that  the 
golden  era  of  its  recent  experience  was  drifting  into  a  prosaic  period  of 
stemer  conditions  and  slower  and  more  arduous  growth.  There  were 
many,  however,  stilt  in  the  daily  expectati<Mi  of  hearing  of  new 
discoveries  as  rich  as  those  of  the  previous  decade,  and  these  ref  ased 
to  accept  the  conditions  of  settled  industry,  while  the  rumour  of  a  new 
£nd  was  sufficient  to  entice  them  away  from  the  employment  they 
chanced  at  the  time  to  be  following. 

The  production  of  gold  in  1 859  was  nearly  ten  and  a  half  milliona,  of 
vhidi  one  and  a  quarter  million  was  from  ITew  Sonth  Wale^  aad  thft 
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Uuoe  iram  Victoria.    The  foDowing  wm  the  yield  doriiig  the  four 
jnn  embraced  in  ttiis  period  : — 


Tw. 

Tlelod*. 

^^J^^ 

OlbwUitriay. 

ToW. 

ISSQ 
1860 
IBS! 
1862 

£ 
9,12t,S6S 
8,826,800 
7,869,812 
6,833,124 

£ 

i,2M,m 

1,485,»78 
1,806,171 
2,467.780 

£ 
7» 

£ 
10,3Si,72S 
10,002,171 
9,67S.083 
fl.l 13,346 

It  win  be  seea  that,  in  spite  of  the  improvement  in  Nev  South  Wales^ 
tLe  total  gold  won  was  ste^Uy  declining.  The  earnings  of  the  working- 
miner  were  diminishing  in  even  a  greatei  ratio  than  the  foregoing; 
flgnres  indicate,  with  the  natural  and  immediate  result  that  there  was. 
■  return  of  gold-seelcere  to  their  original  or  other  purauite.  Agricul- 
tare  natoraUj  received  more  attention,  but  many  Buceessful  ininers- 
ude  investments  in  squatlages,  and  both  for  farming  and  grazing  there- 
mte  a  perastent  demand  for  the  acquisidon  of  state  lands  on  more- 
eqnitahle  terms  than  had  hitherto  prevaUed  in  Victoria  and  Nev 
South  WaleiL 

The  renewal  of  attention  to  agrarian  pursuits  was  general  throughout 
Anstnlia.  Victoria  and  South  Australia  had  about  equal  areas  under 
tillage,  although  the  value  of  crop  was,  perhaps,  greatest  in  the  flrst- 
nuned.  Victoria  had  beuefited  most  by  ihe  gold  discoveries,  both> 
ifiiectly  and  indirectly,  and  was  now  in  all  important  respects  the 
leading  state.  It  was  the  chief  financial  centre,  and  had  the  largest 
popalatdon,  trade,  acreage  under  tillage,  and  mining  yield,  as  -well  as  a 
lii^r  number  of  slteep,  and.  perhaps  sheep  of  a  better  class  than  pos- 
Kned  by  any  of  its  neighbours.  Kew  South  Wales  stood  first  in  regard 
to  the  possession  of  cattle  and  horses ;  Queensland  and  South  Australia 
had  already  large  interests  in  live  stocW,  especially  in  sheep  and  caltle ; 
uid  Tasmama  depastured  more  sheep  than  it  does  at  tbe  present  time, 
vbile  the  namber  of  cattle  and  horses  in  the  state  was  considerable.. 
nie  following  were  the  ninnbers  of  stock  of  each  class  at'  tbe  close  ot' 
tbe  yMT  1862:— 


MMc. 

- 

CMtla. 

Horwa. 

New  Sooth  W.lBi -.. 

6,1«,631 
6,764,861 
4,5.13,363 
3,4»1,000 
3011,666 
1,616,225 

2,620,383 

876,601 
637,296 

ae8,»2 

3(^887 
83,143 

273.389 

86,067 

12,090 
20,741 

Total 

22,806,746 

4.218,632 

4S5,080 
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The  area  under  crop  at  the  ctoae  of  the  year  1862  was  1,549,255 
acreH.  In  South  Australia  the  acreage  was  494,511  ;  in  Victoria, 
465,430;  in  New  South  Walea,  302,138;  and  in  Tasmania,  253,050. 
The  beginning  of  an  important  industry  was  made  in  Queensland, 
thongh  the  area  in  crop  was  only  6,067  acrea,  while  in  Western 
Australia  tbe  cultivated  area  was  '28,059  acres.  The  importance 
already  assumed  by  South  Australia  is  very  noticeable,  and  from  thia 
period  that  state  and  Victoria  continued  to  make,  for  twenty  years, 
rapid  and  altnoat  equal  progress,  until  in  1892  the  superiority  in  agri- 
cultural interests  fell  to  Victoria,  where  it  has  remained.  Althoagh 
New  South  Wales  had  many  advantages  over  the  southern  states,  its 
agricultural  progress  was  astonishingly  slow  ;  in  point  of  fact,  its  posi- 
tion was  little  in  advance  of  Tasmania  so  far  as  concerned  acreage,  and 
jirobably  below  it  in  point  of  value. 

The  permanent  effect  of  the  gold  discoveries  on  the  industries  of 
Australia  is  best  seen  in  the  trade  returns,  and  especially  in  the  figures 
relating  to  exports.  In  1850  the  total  value  of  exports  from  Australia 
was  £3,584,000  ;  in  1856,  when  the  gold  production  was  at  its  height, 
the  value  was  £21,794,000;  in  1861  it  was  £23,166,607  ;  and  thereafter 
the  figures  showed  a  constant  tendency  to  increase.  The  phrase  that 
the  gold  discoveries  "  precipitated  Australia  into  nationhood "  is  no 
poetic  exaggeration,  but  an  actual  fact. 

The  progress  made  in  railway  construction  during  this  period  was  far 
from  satisfactory,  Tbe  Governments  of  the  diflerent  states  were  not 
wanting  in  enterprise,  but  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  money  at  a  rate  of 
interest  sufficiently  low  to  warrant  them  in  borrowing  ;  and  even  if  loans 
.at  moderate  rates  could  be  raised,  the  prospect  of  sufficient  traffic 
being  obtained  to  make  the  railways  pay  was  not  assured.  In  1862 
the  length  of  line  open  for  traffic  was  368  miles,  viz.,  314  milee  in 
Victoria,  98  miles  in  New  South  Wales,  and  56  in  South  Australia. 

Allusion  has  been  mode  to  the  demand  for  land  which  set  in  after 
the  more  easily  worked  gold  deposits  had  been  exhausted  and  erstwhile 
BOld^eekers  were  compelled  to  look  round  for  other  means  of  livelihood. 
The  beginning  of  the  sixties  marks  the  inception  of  the  agrarian  l^ia- 
lation  and  agitation  for  cheap  land  that  has  persisted  in  every  state  to 
the  present  day.  New  South  Wales  led  the  way  by  passing  a  law, 
under  the  provisions  of  which  land  was  obtainable  by  free  selection 
before  survey.  Sir  John  Robertson's  Land  Act — the  measure  referred 
to — came  into  operation  in  1861,  and  the  new  principle  it  initiated  had 
lasting,  if  not  immediately  apparent,  effect  on  th^  condition  of  the 
working  claases,  giving  them  opportunities  for  employment  not  preri- 
onsly  open  to  th^.  The  main  principle  of  the  measure,  which  did  so 
much  to  assist  recovery  from  the  dead  level  of  conditions  that  prevailed 
at  the  time,  is  embodied  in  the  following  clause  : — "Any  person  may, 
upon  any  Land  Office  day,  tender  to  the  land  Agent  for  the  district  a 
written  application  for  the  conditional  purchase  of  any  ancb  lands,  not 
less  than  40  acres  nor  more  than  320  acres,  at  the  price  of  30s.  pei  acre^ 
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■nd  may  p«f  to  such  Land  Agent  a  depoeit  of  SO  per  centum  of  tbe 
porchaae  money  thereol  And,  if  no  other  application  and  deposit  for 
tbe  same  land  be  tendered  at  the  same  time,  such  person  shall  be 
dedand  the  conditional  purchaser  thereof  at  the  price  aforesaid." 

The  free  selector  of  any  portion  of  Crown  lands  liad  three  years' 
credit  for  the  payment  of  the  remainder  of  his  purchase-money.  Should 
b^  after  that  time,  be  unable  or  disinclined  to  make  payment,  liberty 
was  granted  liim  to  defer  instalments  for  an  indefinite  period  on  paying 
5  per  cent,  interest  per  annum  on  ibe  principal  amount  remaining 
nnpoid.  It  was  also  provided  that  the  purchaser  of  any  area  <^  land 
fnHu  40  to  320  acies  should  be  entitled  to  three  times  the  extent  of  his 
purchase  for  gracing  ground,  so  long  as  it  should  not  be  cUimed  by  any 
otlker  free  selector.  Certain  conditions  were  imposed  regarding  residence, 
which  came  to  he  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance. 

No  other  state  dealt  so  lavishly  with  its  waste  lands  as  did  New 
Sooth  Wales.  The  amendments  made  by  Victoria  were  more  cautious, 
and  it  was  not  until  1869  that  the  [Hinciple  of  free  selection,  as  in  vogue 
in  New  South  Wales,  was  adopted.  The  pressure  of  population  from 
abroad  was  not  so  great  in  Tasmania,  South  Australia,  and  Western 
Australia  as  to  compel  agrarian  legislation  of  a  revolutionaiy  character, 
•ad  in  each  of  these  states  the  amendments  in  the  law,  though  frequent, 
were  such  as  to  conserve  the  public  estate.  In  tbe  period  under  revieir 
Qneenslaiid  was  only  beginning  its  career  as  an  independent  state,  and' 
having  a  vast  territory  to  dispose  of,  which  did  not  offer  the  sami;- 
■ttractions  as  were  offered  by  the  southern  provinces,  its  land  legislation 
vu  marked  by  extreme  liberality  to  the  intending  settler. 

The  period  1869-62  was  peculiarly  one  of  transition  so  far  as  wages, 
wnn  concerned ;  there  were  no  recognised  trade  rates,  and  even  in  the 
ttoie  year  there  were  occasional  variations,  sometimes  as  many  as  four  - 
in  the  daily  wages  of  artisans.  An  example  of  this  may  be  given  for 
tbe  year  1661.  In  that  year  the  daily  wages  of  masons  working  in. 
Uelboume  fell  from  14s.  in  April  to  13s.  in  July  and  128.  in  October,, 
■nd  die  wages  of  bricklayers  were,  in  the  some  months,  12b.,  1  1b.,  and 
IOl  per  day.  Other  trades  were  somewhat  similarly  affected.  The 
following  were  the  current  wages  in  the  closing  months  of  the  years., 
umed,  in  Melbourne  and  Sydney  : — 


^              \              ISBl. 

IBSt. 

"T 

iwu>»™}  S,d-„. 

"wmi 

..     <L 

U    0 

11  0 

12  0 

n  5 

11    0 

7    S 

■.    d. 

n  e 

10    6 
10    s 
10    « 
10    8 
6    0 

12    0 
10    0 
10    0 
10    0 
10    0 
«    0 

1.    d. 

10  0 

11  0 
U    0 
10    0 
10    0 

S    0 

10    0 
6    0 
8    0 

5  0 
10    0 

6  6 

a.    d. 

10  a 
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Gcncnl  Servants  (female) 

6    0 

-in 
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The  wages  of  female  servsnts  were  in  addition  to  beard  and  lodgii^^ 
The  fignrea  jvst  given  mark  th«  transition  from  th«  high  ratoa  ot  the 
gold-ducoveiy  period  to  those  pajable  under  modern  conditnona.  There 
was,  naturally,  cooaiderable  reluctance  on  the  part  of  wage-eante»  to 
accept  the  new  conditions,  and  there  was  considerable  flaotaation  in 
wagee  before  a  distinot  underataoding  wss  arrived  at  between  emploTers 
and  employed. 

Tlia  prices  t£  commodities  fell  with  the  decline  in  wages,  although 
jwt  to  so  great  an  extent,  bat  rents  were  adjusted  to  the  new  conditnmK. 
It  is  not  easy  to  give  average  prices  in  each  part  of  Anstralia  at  tfaie 
-period  ;  for,  although  prioa  lists  are  available,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  iin~ 
possible,  to  be  oerCain  tbat  the  goods  iaenti(»ied  ther^n  a»  iilentienl 
-  with  those  qnoMd  in  similar  lists  for  other  [daoea.  Speaking  geaenU^, 
"the  prioee  of  sfrriculturaJ  and  dairy  produce  were  lovrer  in  Helboorne 
^tban  in  Sydney ;  agricnltural  produce  was  also  of  lower  price  in 
Adelaide  than  in  Sydney.  Beef  and  mutton  wm«  cheaper  in  Sydney 
than  elsewhere.  Imported  goods  were,  on  the  whole,  of  lov«r  price  in 
Helbonrae  thaa  in  the  other  capital  cities — that  is  to  say,  in  the  retail 
shops, — the  wholesale  prices  being  mach  the  same.  The  following  ttie 
the  average  prices  of  soma  of  the  principal  articles  of  consamption  in 
the  retail  shops  of  Sydney  during  tita  year  named  : — 


'Wheat,  p«r  buabet 

Braad,  iBt  quality,  per  lb.. 
Flour,  „  peril}.. 

Rice,  per  lb 

Oatm^,  per  lb. 

Tea,  par  lb 

-CoSm,  per  lb 

Meat,  freth,  per  lb.  

Butter,  fresh,  uer  lb. 

Chee«,  Engtiah,  per  lb.  ... 
PoUtoM,  percwt 


Indobtbial  pRooftE8»~  1863-1 872. 
I>nring  this  period  of  Austnlia's  history  the  industrial  and  social 
conditions  now  obtainiag  were  gradually  evolved.  The  EI  Dorado 
droams  of  ten  years  before  ahnoat  entirely  faded  from  men's  minds,  and 
althmgh  large  discoveries  of  gold  were  mode  both  during  this  period 
and  altMw^afds,  the  impube  Mwaids  gold-seeking  never  again  bein»e  n 
ddminatii^  pasdon  amongst  any  large  class  in  the  community.  All  the 
ststes  had,  owing  to  the  increased  demand  for  freehold  land  cenaeqnent 
upon  the  krge  influji  of  popslation  at  the  time  of  thiS  gold  diacoTeiica, 
ahered  their  lam  with  t^  avewed  o^ect  of  afibrding  men  of  obmU 
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■Mnw  the  opportnnity  of  Requiring  land  on  easy  t«rmB,  and  m  the  ten 
yeara  following  the  passing  oiE  the  BobertBon  lAnds  Aots  11,260,547 
•era  were  diapoaed  of  by  the  six  Anstralian  states.  Victoria  sold 
3,W7,79I  acres,  New  South  Wales  3,969,373  acres,  Sonth  Anstralia 
3,250,552  acras,  and  Tasmania  542,061  acrw. 

It  is  intereeting  to  note  that,  taking  Australia  as  a  whole,  about  one- 
dgfatli  of  the  land  sold  by  the  statee  waa  placed  ander  cultivation.  The 
impoitions,  however,  were  very  (Afferent  in  the  different  states.  In 
Ticloria,  it  was  about  oae-seventh,  in  South  Australia  one-fourth,  while 
m  New  Sooth  Wales  it  was  leas  than  oae-tiiirtteth.  These  proportions 
give  an  indicaUon  of  the  lines  upon  which  the  states  were  progressing. 
Tictoria  and  South  Anstralia  were  becoming  important  agricultural 
Mmmnnitiea,  Tasmania  was  developing  grazing  and  agriculture  together, 
while  ITew  South  'Wales,  neglecting  agriculture,  paid  more  and  more 
attention  to  sheep-farming,  Oold^nining  still  maintained  a  position  of 
gnat  importance  in  Victoria,  but  even  in  dut  state,  at  the  middle  of 
ihe  period,  theindustiy,  measured  bytiievalueof  its  production,  ranked 
helow  both  agrieultnre  and  stock-i-earing.  Tn  1866  Queensland  appears 
fi>r  the  Grst  time  as  a  gold  producer,  and  small  quantities  were  obtained 
in  South  Australia  and  Tasmania.  The  value  of  the  gold  exported 
from  Anstralia  in  1859  waa  £10,382,725;  in  1866  it  had  fallen  to 
17,108,667. 

During  this  period  the  coal- mining  industry  of  New  South  Wales  was 
beginning  to  obtain  some  importance.  In  1 858  the  quantity  of  coal 
lused  barely  exceeded  100,000  tons;  in  1863  it  reached  about  300,000 
tons;  and  from  1866  to  the  end  of  the  period  the  quantity  varied  from 
500,000  to  600,000  tons. 

South  Anstralia  was  helped  very  much  by  its  copper  indnstiy.  In 
Ae  days  precediog  the  gold  discoveries  the  value  of  copper  won  did  not. 
bO  far  shorii  of  £400,000.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  gold  discoveries, 
as  already  indicated,  was  to  deprive  Sonth  Australia  of  its  able-bodied 
men,  especially  its  miners.  By  185*  the  value  of  copper  won  had  fallen 
below  £100,000.  With  the  subsidence  of  the  first  excitement  of  the 
gold  discoveries,  labour  again  retained  to  the  province.  In  1866  the 
output  reached  £400,000,  and  remaiued  between  that  figure  and 
£430,000  up  to  the  year  1861.  Prom  1861  onward  the  industry 
received  considerable  impetus,  and  the  output  in  1866  reached  the  lai^ 
total  of  £834,000.  AHhough  the  foU'owing  years  do  not  show  so  valu- 
aUe  a  production,  the  output  declining  in  1868  to  £624,000,  the  actual 
vnaitity  of  copper  won  had  not  diminished,  the  faX\.  being  due  to  a 
4edine  in  the  price  of  the  metal 

The  climatic'  conditioss  of  the  period'  in  some  of  the  states  were  not 
such  aa  to  enoonrage  ^le  progress  of  rural  occapBtion.  This  was 
tapeeially  tJie  case  aa  regards  New  Strath  Wales.  The  year  1862  was 
eue  of  draught  and  hush  fires.  The  drought  persisted  till  February, 
1863,  and  was  succeeded  by  heavy  mins  wliich  deluged  the  eastern 
pnrtioD  of  the  contitamt.     Floods  wore  recorded  from  Rockbainpton  on 
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the  Qorth  to  Oippsland  on  the  south,  and  in  the  Hawkeabuiy  V&lley 
the  water  roae  27  feet  above  its  normal  level.  In  New  Sou^  Walw 
the  floods  were  succeeded  bj  a  long  spell  of  dry  weather,  which  lasted 
into  the  opening  month  of  1865.  Farmers  petitioned  the  Government  to 
be  released  from  claims  for  seed-wheat  advanced  during  the  previous 
jeor  ;  crops  in  man;  ports  of  the  interior  were  totally  destroyed  bj  ruaV 
and  drought,  and  in  the  north  by  continued  rain — for  floods  were  again 
submerging  many  districts, — and  efforts  were  being  made  to  provide 
accommodation  for  the  houseless  poor.  The  floods,  which  covered  « 
period  of  six  months,  extending  from  February  to  July,  caused  rivers 
to  overflow  their  banks,  swept  bridges  away,  and  destroyed  a  vast 
amount  of  property.  The  year  1866  was  normal  as  r^;ards  the  seasons^ 
but  unsettled  conditions  again  prevailed  in  1867.  In  this  year  the 
floods  were  attended  by  loss  of  life  as  well  as  by  destruction  of  property. 
Lines  of  railway  were  closed  in  couaoquence  of  the  heavy  rains,  ai>d 
public  works  in  some  districts  were  greatly  damaged.  The  distress  of 
the  settlers  who  had  been  "  washed  out "  called  so  loudly  for  relief  th*b 
public  meetings  were  held  for  the  purpose  of  raising  aubecriptions.  The 
Colonial  Secretary  and  others  hasten^  to  the  inundated  districts  with 
succour,  and  the  butchers  and  bakers  of  Sydney  sent  meat  and  bread 
to  those  who  had  been  rendered  destitute.  Dry  weather  supervened 
from  October,  1867,  to  January,  1868,  followed  by  heavy  rains  which 
inundated  the  valleys  of  the  Hawkesbury  and  the  Hunter.  The  year 
1869  b^pin  with  a  severe  drought,  and  the  13th  February  was  pro- 
claimed by  the  Government  a  day  of  huntiliation  and  prayer  for  rain. 
The  pastoral  industry  was  severely  afiected,  and  the  whole  country 
sufferad.  In  1870  floods  prevailed  throughout  the  state;  traffic  was 
stopped  and  much  property  destroyed.  A  Flood  Relief  Committee  was 
formed,  and,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  many  unemployed  in 
Sydney,  great  efforts  were  mode  t«  send  succour  to  the  "  washed-out  " 
settlers.  The  month  of  14^ovember  in  this  year  was  specially  fraught 
with  disaster  from  floods.  The  calendar  was  simply  a  record  of  inun- 
dations which  were  general  throughout  the  state. 

The  effect  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons  is  seen  in  the  returns  of 
the  acreage  cropped  in  the  states  chiefly  affected.  In  New  South 
Wales,  from  1861  to  1864  the  increase  of  cultivation  was  barely  20,000 
ocies  ;  there  were  large  increases  in  the  two  succeeding  years,  but  the 
area  was  not  retained  in  cultivation,  and  the  year  1871  showed  lesa 
tillage  than  1866.  From  1861  to  1865  the  seasons  in  Victoria  were  on 
the  whole  adverse  to  the  fanner,  but  subsequent  years  up  to  tJie  end  of 
the  period  under  review  were  distinctly  favourable.  Tasmania  is  not 
subject  to  adverse  seasons,  but  from  1861  tolS66  the  climatic  conditimu 
were  such  that  no  progress  was  mode  as  regards  area  under  crop.  In 
Queensland  little  progress  is  observable  up  to  1865,  in  which  year  the 
area  cropped  did  not  exceed  15,000  acres.  Contrary  to  the  experience 
of  the  eastern  states,  South  Australia  enjoyed  a  suoceosion  of  fair  seasona, 
interrupted  by  a  few  that  were  exceptionally  good,  and  the  area  devoted 
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to  tOhge  made  r^nl»r  progress,  being  checked  only  in  one  yetur  (1866) 
of  the  period  between  16fil  and  1871.  Aa  will  be  seen  from  the  table  in 
Kgaid  to  acreage  under  crop,  the  position  of  Soutii  Auatr^ia  was  higher 
even  than  that  of  Yictoria.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  area 
cn^tped  in  each  state  io  the  years  named : — 


T-i. 

.„«««. 

Vlotorta. 

*tr 

South 

Aiut~Hfc 

WeM«Tti 

^. 

ToUL 

1S6I 

1866 
1371 

451,22s 
417,601 

439!m3 
692,915 
837,220 

^"0      WM67 
24,433       739,714 
69,909    1,044,650 

27^018 
43,1S9 
68,324 

1m!m5 
167,866 
154,445 

1,3^^ 
2,019.312 
2,672,415 

The  progress  of  the  sheep- breeding  industry  was  continnona  up  to  the 
vear  1866,  the  seasons  which  proved  bo  adverse  to  the  farmer  being, 
on  the  whole,  favourable  to  the  grazier;  but  from  1868  to  1871,  which 
were  good  forming  years,  the  seasons  were  against  aheep  rearing.  The 
most  important  economic  change  olmervable  in  the  period  is  the  reversal 
of  the  positions  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria.  In  1866  the 
niunber  of  sheep  depastured  in  Victoria  exceeded  that  of  New  South 
Wales  by  about  three-quarters  of  a  mOlion ;  in  1 871  the  superiority  was 
with  the  last-mentioned  state  to  the  extent  of  six  and  a  quarter  millions. 
The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  numbers  of  sheep  and  cattle 
depastured  in  the  years  named  : — - 


SbMp. 


1ES,«10 


t,oii,e8s 


Id  spite  of  tbs  large  fall  in  the  gold  returns,  the  exports  of  the  states 
increased  conmderably  during  the  period.  There  was  a  steady  improve- 
ment in  the  quantity  of  wool  and  other  pastoral  produce  exported,  and 
tbe  prices  obtained  were  well  sustained.  Victoria  held  the  first  place 
in  regard  to  the  value  of  the  trade,  both  of  imports  and  exports,  although 
at  tbe  end  of  the  period  its  advantage  over  the  mother  state  was  very 
greatly  reduced  It  was  in  this  period  that  Victoria  adopted  the  policy 
of  Protection,  whioh,  in  aubeeqnent  years,  it  strictly  adhered  t«,  though 
Uiat  policy  waa  not  adopted  witJiout  a  severe  legislative  stm^le.    The 


tmstoms  tuiff (tf  Fnbniafy,  1867,  inqxweddntieson  ^amaJbrnratm 
witli  *  visw  of  affitrding  protection  to  nativo  indnatnM,  Moi  I 
later  (iiMy,  1871)  the  duties  were  inoraaaed  npoa  tammy  wtii 
the  view  of  aficnling  f  nrdier  [votaction. 

The  positioii  of  Melboame  at  the  end  of  the  period  under  n 
nndoubtedlj'  imposing.  The  population,  206,780,  was  far  greater  thauk 
that  of  an;  other  city  in  Australia,  itn  nearest  rival,  Bydnej,  having  » 
population  of  only  137,776.  Bat  Melbonme'B  auperioritf  was  fouBded 
on  a  stronger  baua  than  that  of  mere  population.  Early  in  the  nxtae* 
the  city  became  the  financial  centre  of  Australia.  The  enormooa  sums 
v<»i  at  the  gold-tields  were  poured  into  its  banks,  and  filled  their  coffers 
to  repletion,  and  fields  for  investment  were  eagerly  Bought  after.  The 
Biverina  district  of  New  South  Walea  first  attracted  attention,  and 
speedily  became  the  property  of  Melbourne  residents,  either  aheolately 
or  by  way  of  mortgage.  From  New  South  Wales  their  enterprise 
extended  to  Queenslaod  and  acroM  the  sea  to  New  Zealand,  tmtil 
Melbourne  wa«  without  a  rival  in  tbe  field  of  Auatndian  tinanoe.  The 
gradual  working  out  of  the  gold-fields  did  not  alter  Melbourne's  poeitiofL. 
The  gains  derived  from  its  investments,  and  the  profits  flowing  to  it  as 
the  financial  centre  (d  the  continent,  were  greater  even  than  tbcMS 
flowing  from  the  gold-fields  in  the  days  of  their  highest  producta<m. 

The  position  acquired  by  MelboBme  was  not  at  uie  expense  of 
Sydney.  It  is  true  that  the  latter  was  tho  chief  seat  of  AustmlisB 
enterprise  in  the  days  preceding  the  gold  disoovwies ;  bat  it  loat 
nothing  by  those  discoveries,  although  its  position  was  now  aeoond  to 
Melbourne. 

The  climatic  disturbancee  afibcting  New  South  Wales  have  been  alluded 
to ;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  tJiat  no  pn^rees  was  achieved  during  tbe 
period.  Agricnlture,itistrue,niadeonlysli^tadvance,aiid  no  beginning 
had  yet  been  made  of  tnaauEactnring  on  a  large  acale,  but  t^  great 
pastoral  industry  had  thriven,  in  spite  of  adverse  seasons,  and  Sydney, 
on  its  part,  had  greatly  benefited  thereby.  The  stoppage  of  immigratkm 
was  severely  felt  in  some  uf  the  industries  of  the  sbMe,  and  immtgi«tiaB 
lecturers  were  sent  to  England  to  attract  attenticHi  to  the  reeouroea  ot 
New  South  Wales.  There  waa,  as  is  frequently  tlie  case  in  Amtn^s, 
a  demand  for  labourers  in  some  punuits  in  emae  of  the  su[^ly,  lAile 
there  was  a  dearth  of  employment  in  other  btsaobes  of  industry.  All 
the  trades  connected  with  the  pastoral  industry  were  fully  employed  ; 
tiiose  connected  with  the  building  industry,  depending  tor  their  expanMon 
upon  an  increaseof  population,  wereinatvry different ooDdition,e^ieeiaUy 
in  Sydney.  In  1666  there  was  very  keen  diAtress  amongst  mechanics;  and 
the  Qovemment  ai  the  state  establi^ed  relief  works  at  Uaalein's  Greek, 
where  considerable  numbers  of  men  were  employed  clearing  and  fiMwing 
a  large  area  to  serve  as  a  cemetery.  Later  in  tbe  same  year  mmoors 
of  ridi  gold  discoveries  in  the  Weddin  Mountains  attracted  msnyof  Ae 
workers  away  from  the  city,  and  so  leliervd  the  tension  of  the  labosr 
market.     Queensland  was  troubled  about  the  same  time  with  a  large 
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mmber  of  penona  villing  to  work,  for  irham  no  emptoymeut  wa«  unH' 
lUe ;  b«t  fibe  QneensUnd  difficnltj  diiTersd  {rem  ttvit  of  New  Booth 
Wtles,  bothu  to  its  origin  and  the  class  affected.  The  wantof  emploj- 
moit  Kmoe  from  a  neglect  of  the  ordinary  ranons  of  good  government. 
It  waa  tbe  credit  of  the  QoTemment  that  was  impaired,  general 
basinen  mruuning  nnafleoted.  A  brief  description  et  tbe  position  of 
iffiiirB  at  this  period  will  be  found  in  the  hbtoric»I  sketch  of  Qtreensland 
intheearly  part  of  the  volume  for  1901-2.  The  persons  who  felt  the  crisis 
moat  Acutely  were  tbe  unskilled  labourers  discharged  from  public  works 
bf  rmaon  of  the  inability  of  the  Qovenuneat  to  pay  its  way.  A  ntum 
to  the  principles  of  sound  finance,  which  of  conne  was  not  sccompliahed 
in  a  moment,  removed  the  cause  of  the  crisis  and  with  it  the  labour 


Wages  for  like  employment  were  fairly  level  thronghout  Australia 
during  the  whole  period,  the  tendency  being  for  the  rate  for  skilled 
tradesmen  to  fall  to  Ss.  per  day,  and  that  for  general  Labourers  to  fis. 
pa-  day.  The  following:  tables  show  the  wasea  in  some  of  the  priodpol 
mednitical  trades,  and  for  day  labourers  and  general  servants,  paid  in 
1S61  and  1871  in  the  cities  of  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Adelaide,  and 
Ibibart.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  considerable  range  ia  ehown  for  most  of 
tbe  latea  paid  in  Melbourne.  Iliere  were  two  reaeons  fnr  this  :  First, 
there  was  a  greater  range  in  the  <]uality  of  the  workmen  than  in  the 
other  cities ;  and,  secondly,  the  Melbourne  artisan  resiEted  the  inevit- 
sUe  fall  in  wages  more  strenoously  than  did  his  fellows  in  tbe  other  cities. 
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ChaofWottm. 

Sooth 

v,^-.. 

Mi 

^ 

S 

^•^  s 

i 

SSSS.-;r 
Sis'".::::- 

1.  d. 

10  0 
10  0 
13  0 
10  0 
66 

8  to  16 
8  to  12 
8  to  12 
8  to  12 

6/7 

a  d. 
00 
10  0 
10  0 
0  0 
80 

7  0 

86 
8« 
00 

S  0 

a        a       ..  d. 
8  to  10       8  0 
8  to  10       8  0 
8  to  10       8  0 
8  to  10       8  0 
6/-            5  6 

4  0 

Hie  lower  rates  shown  for  1671  were  not  accepted  without  demur 
■nd  meetangs  were  held  at  various  places  to  protest  against  the  reduction 
in  wages  ;  but  protests  were  unavaUing  when  there  were  large  numbers  cf 
qnalified  men  unable  to  obtain  employment  even  at  the  rates  objected  ta 

Tbe  ratio  of  wages  of  famale  servants  was  well  maintained  daring 
this  period,  the  slight  fall  oboervableia  1666  being  more  than  recovei»d. 
Farm  labourees  and  shepherds  suSared  a  slight  reduction  in  wages 
towards  the  end  of  the  period,  as  large  numbers  who  had  quitted  their 
onploymait  on  the  dieep  and  cattle  stations  for  the  gold-fields  returned 
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to  their  former  pursuits.  The  following  are  the  weekly  wagee,  tlie  r&t«s 
being  in  addition  to  board  and  lodging  provided  by  the  employers : — 
tssL         UM        lan. 
a.  d.        B.  d.        a.  d. 

F&rmUboQrera  13    0       11    Q       10    B 

Shepherds 13    0        13    0        11     9 

Cooki  {female) 11    0        10    0        II    S 

Houaenaid* 0    0         9    0         9    0 

Laniidi«8WMi II    0       10    0       10    ft 

Nuraemuds 8    0  7    0  8    0 

General  tervatit*  (tetnale) 10    0         9    0         9    0 

Farm  hooM-serTaDta  and  dairy  women  ...      8    6  9    0  9    0 

The  year  1861  is  notable  in  labour  matters,  rh  witnessing  a  crucial 
stage  in  the  agitation  against  the  admission  of  the  Chinese  to  Australia 
— an  agitation  which  for  many  years  has  been  an  importtint  factor  in 
determining  the  trend  of  domestic  and  industrial  legislation.  The  dis- 
covery of  gold  bronght  to  Australian  shores  great  numbers  of  these 
aliens.  In  1652  they  b^an  to  arrive,  for  prior  to  that  year  dieir  presence, 
except  at  the  seaports,  was  practically  unknown.  Victoria  n-as  the  first 
place  of  settlement  chosen  by  them.  Although  their  number  at  the 
censusof  1854  was  not  greater  than  2,000,  thelocalLegisInturc  took  alarm, 
and  ptossed  an  Act  limiting  the  number  of  Chinese  to  be  hrought  into 
the  country  to  one  for  every  10  tons  of  a  vessel's  caigo.  Five  other 
Acta  were  passed  between  1855  and  1864,  regulating  the  influx  of  these 
Asiatics.  In  1856  the  number  in  Australia  was  26,000,  and  of  these 
24,000  were  in  Victoria,  the  rest  being  in  New  South  Wales.  In  18-59 
the  Chinese  inhabitants  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  numbered 
37,000,  or  about  4J  per  cent,  of  the  population.  The  Chinese  were 
almost  wholly  adult  males,  and  if  this  number  be  compared  with  thn 
adult  male  population  of  the  two  states  it  will  be  found  that  the  pro- 
portion in  the  year  named  was  not  less  than  11^  per  cent.  Victoria 
had  the  largest  share  of  these  aliens.  In  1861  there  were  about  38,000 
Cliinese  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  viz.,  13,988  in  the  first- 
named,  and  24,732  in  the  latter  state.  Thenceforward  the  Chineae 
popuUtion  of  Victoria  rapidly  declined,  and  the  majority  of  those  leaving 
crossed  the  Murray  into  New  South  Wales. 

The  Arrival  of  Chinese  was  at  no  time  viewed  with  equanimity  by  the 
whites ;  but  with  large  numbers  of  disappointed  gold-seekers  in  the 
country  there  was  a  growing  feelinji  of  resentment,  and  in  1861  matters 
in  regard  to  this  class  of  immigration  reached  a  crisis.  The  gold-field 
opened  up  at  Burrangong,  in  New  South  Wales,  proved  extraordinarily 
rich  ;  a  great  rush  set  in  to  that  place,  and  large  crowds  of  the  Chinese 
flocked  to  the  diggings  there.  The  miners  received  this  influx  of  Asiatic 
fOBsickers  with  very  bad  grace,  and  convened  a  public  meeting  for  the 
purpose  of  deciding  whether  "  Burrangong  was  a  European  or  a  Chineae 
territory."  They  hkewise  addressed  a  petition  to  the  Assembly,  com- 
plaining of  the  swamping  of  the  field  by  thousands  of  Chinese.  This 
agitation  against  the  alien  miner*  resulted  in  continuous  riotings.  Hie 
unfortunate  foreigners  were  ejected  from  their  claims,  their  tents  were 
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bomed,  and  they  were  genenllj  iU-used.  The  C^oTemment,  determioed 
to  nphold  order  at  Rjty  cost,  deapatelied  to  the  aoene  of  the  riots — a  place 
calleid  Lamfaiag  Flat— a  minced  force  of  artillerymen,  with  two  ISlb. 
field-pieoea,  some  men  of  the  12th  Aegiment,  and  some  membeFs  of  the 
moauted  police  force.  The  Premier,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Charles 
Oowper,  also  visited  the  £eld  and  addressed  a  monster  meeting  of  the 
miners,  ajmpathising  with  their  grievances,  but  informing  them  that  no 
redress  coald  be  obtained  until  riot  and  confusion  had  entirely  ceased. 
When  the  Premier  had  returned  to  Sydney  the  excitement  rapidly  ceased. 
A  new  mah  to  a  locality  named  Tipperary  Quily  lured  away  6,000  miners 
from  the  scene  of  their  former  disputes,  and  the  Chinese  departed  to  other 
fields.  Thus  ended  the  first  labour  conflict  between  ihe  Europeans  and 
the  Chinese,  who  from  that  date  onward  became  a  growing  menace  to 
the  character  of  the  settlement  of  the  Australian  States. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  period  a  Select  Committee  was  apjKiinted  by 
die  Parliament  of  New  South  Wales  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the 
state  of  the  manufacturing  and  agricnltural  industries.  On  the  12th 
December,  1862,  this  Committee  brought  up  a  report  which  stated  that, 
from  the  evidence  taken,  it  was  showa  that  manufactures  had  not  in- 
creaaed  during  twenty  years ;  that  many  which  had  flourished  in  the 
past  were  not  in  existence ;  and  that  in  consequence  thousands  of  youths 
were  wandering  about  the  streets  in  a  state  of  vagrancy,  instead  of 
learning  some  visefol  trade.  This  statement  is,  however,  too  sweeping 
to  be  accepted  literally,  and  is  not  supported  by  any  evidence  of  value. 
It  may  be  taken,  however,  as  indicating  the  popular  opinion  of  the  day, 
and  perhaps  as  a  tribute  to  the  superior  condition  of  affairs  on  the  Vic- 
tmian  side  of  the  Murrity  ■.md  in  South  Australia.  The  slight  progress 
made  in  agriculture  in  New  South  Wales,  and  the  more  rapid  develop- 
ment of  Yictoria  and  South  Australia,  have  already  been  noticed.  In 
rt^rd  to  manufactures,  none  of  the  states  could  claim  a  strong  position. 
If  there  were  nothing  else  against  the  manufacturers,  there  was  the 
absence  of  a  local  demand  for  the  products,  without  which  the  main- 
tenance of  industries  in  their  early  atAges  is  always  difficult,  and  some- 
times  impossible.  Owing  to  the  imperfection  of  the  statistics  it  is 
impoasible  to  speak  with  exactness  of  the  amount  of  employment  afforded 
by  the  manufacturing  industries  of  1861.  So  far  as  the  records  now 
'^■ring  enable  an  estimate  to  be  made,  the  persona  employed  in  the 
year  1862,  la  what  are  now  classified  as  manufacturiog  industries, 
were: — 

New  800th  Wales 12,225 

Victoria  8,405 

Qoeeniland 4,966 

South  Aiutnlia S,066 

Weattm  Anrtmlia    373 

Tumsnis 8,372 

The  chief  indostries  in  New  South  Wales  were  the  grinding  or 
dresnng  of  grain,  sagar-maklng,  distilling,   and   boat-building.      In 
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Yictoria,  flour  and  gtvin  milk gsTfrempIttyment  to  9B2  peraonB,  Bootber 
indufibries  being  on  a  like  scale.  In  1671  a  verr  oonridemUe  change  is 
observable.  Victoria  ia  no  longer  a  minor  state,  and  bs  regards  maim- 
factoriea  it  is  in  every  important  respect  superior  to  New  Sooth  Vmlem, 
It  is  atill  difficult  to  spoak  with  certainty  as  to  the  number  of  pen 
employed,  but  the  following  may  be  taken  as  a  &ur  approximation:' 
New  Soutli  WbIm        r3,SSS 


QdsbdiUimI 
ijonth  Atutntlia... 
Weatem  A 

Tumuiia... 


4U 
S.747 


In  Victoria  the  largest  employment  was  afttrded  by  brofwerie^ 
clothing  factories,  saw-milla  and  joinery  works,  boot  factories,  tanneries, 
iron  foundries  and  engineering  establi^mients,  and  potteries  and  brick- 
'works ;  but  there  were  many  othars  of  growing  importance.  In  New 
South  Wales  the  industries  on  the  largest  scale  wn«  tobacco  factories, 
sugar-mills,  tanneries,  brick- works,  saw-mills,  iron  foundries  mnd 
«Dgineeritig  estabtishmenta,  clothing  factories,  flour-mills,  and  cosch- 
bnildiug  establishments.  The  state  of  the  industries  throughout  Aor- 
balia  cannot,  however,  be  gauged  from  a  mere  enumeration  of  *>»"■*■ 
smployed.  Most  of  the  induatries  were  on  a  small  scale.  In  the  four  less 
populous  states,  the  average  number  of  hands  to  each  establislunent  was 
not  more  than  three  or  four,  and  only  in  the  capital  citiea  was  thei«  a 
considerable  emplojmaent  of  machinery. 

The  prices  of  the  principal  articles  of  consumpticm  were  greatly 
reduced  in  this  period  as  compared  with  those  of  prertons  years  following 
the  gold  discoveries;  rents  also  showed  a  great  reduction.  Taking 
the  seven  articles  in  common  use,  prices  for  whi<^  have  been  given  Cor 
other  periods,  the  following  were  the  aversges  for  Sydney : — 
RsTAiL  Paicn  ik  STDfar. 
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The  prices  stated  above  are  tor  ortioles  of  good  quality.  Cbeaper 
Htidm  of  low  quality  went  into  consumptjon,  bnt  not  to  anj  veiy  con- 
idertble  extent.  Bread,  for  example,  vae  retailed  in  some  plaoee  at  one 
pomyper  loaf  leae  than  qnoted,  while  low  grade  sugar  was  also  Mtailed 
■t  aboat  one  penny  per  pound  leas  than  shown.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  the  following  statement  of  prices  for  Melbourne  during  the 
mme  period,  ^e  figures  in  most  cases  are  approximate,  as  it  is  difficult 
in  ilwtKng  with  prices  to  determine  if  the  qtwlity  of  the  articles  is  the 
Mme  in  each  year  compared.  Further,  it  must  be  understood  that  the 
prices  given  Dave  reference  to  the  total  quantity  entering  into  con- 
nuopUoa.  In  some  years  there  wtis  an  extraordinary  range  in  the 
figures  quoted  Thus,  in  1859,  potatoes  sold  at  378.  4d.  per  cwt.,  and 
in  1860  at  32b,  8d.  per  cwt  for  a  short  period ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
^trj  little  entered  into  conanmption  at  Uieae  prices,  especially  as  bread 
was,  weight  for  weight,  ^uch  cheaper. 

RtTAlL  PKlcn  IK  MBLaomtns. 
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Hie  prioee  of  commodities  in  the  Adelaide  market  were,  on  the  whole, 
lev  than  in  Melbourne,  but  wages  ruled  higher  in  the  latter  city, 
akbongh,  as  afiairs  became  settled  after  the  gold  rushes  had  subsided, 
pri^  tended  to  become  level  in  the  giv&t  centres  of  population.  Bread 
*■«  DMially  cheaper  m  Adelaide  than  elsewhere,  and  nwat  cheaper  in 
Sydney,  while  potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  as  well  as  butter  and 
dieew^  were,  towards  the  end  of  the  period  under  review,  of  less  price 
in  Uelbomue.  Imported  goods  variol  in  price  with  the  duties  payable  ; 
aevtrihekae  importera  continued  to  keep  a  semblance  of  equality  in 

ntioiu  in  the  variona  cities  by  adapting  the  quality  of  the  goods  to 
,  ricea  obtainable. 
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The  followini;  Btatement  refera  to  Adel&ide : — 
RKrAn.-pRicn  n  Adblaide. 
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The  monetary  position  during  the  period  wca  very  peculiar.  TTp  !■> 
1861  interest  allowed  od  deposits  for  twelve  moatha  by  the  banks  waa 
6  per  cent.  In  the  year  named  the  rate  was  reduced  to  4  per  cent.,  imd 
remained  unchanged  until  18G5,  when  it  was  increased  to  6  per  orat. 
for  some  and  6i  per  cent,  for  other  banks,  private  companies  offering 
as  much  as  7  per  cent,  l^ese  high  rates  continued  till  August,  1867, 
when  the  interest  fell  to  5  per  cent.,  and  dnring  the  following  year  was 
reduced  by  successive  stages  to  3J  per  cent.  In  the  succeeding  year 
the  rate  was  increased,  firat  to  4}  per  cent,  and  then  to  5  per  cent,  at 
which  figure  it  remained  until  1871,  when  there  was  again  a  redaction 
to  4  per  cent. 

The  money  market  was  much  disturbed  owing  to  the  necessities  of 
some  of  the  state  Governments.  There  was  a  large  amount  of  Ifew 
Zealand  Government  debentures  bearing  interest  at  8  per  cent,  on  sale 
in  Sydney,  and  tiie  New  South  Wales  Govenimeat  was  so  pressed  for 
money  that,  at  one  time,  it  found  itself  compelled  to  place  its  6  per 
cent,  debentures  at  i£70  per  £100  of  stock,  allowing  for  redemption  in 
twenty  «ight  years  at  par.  This  was  equal  to  paying  nearly  TJ  per  cent, 
interest. 

The  Oovemments  of  several  of  the  states  favoured  the  policy  of 
assisted  immigration,  and  daring  the  ten  yean  1861-1870,  135,703 
persons  arrived  in  Australia,  wholly  or  partly  at  the  public  expense. 
Of  these,  18,165  came  to  New  South  Wales,  46,694  to  Victoria,  56,586 
to  Queensland,  13,730  to  South  Australia,  and  627  to  Tasmania.  Tin 
total  accession  td  population  from  abroad  during  the  same  period  was 
173,277,  viz.,  68,191  to  Queensland,  45,539  to  New  South  Wales, 
38,935  to  Victoria,  17,949  to  South  Australia,  and  0,891  to  Weat«ni 
Australia;  Tasmania,  however,  lost  3,228  persons  by  emigration. 
Though  the  country  badly  needed  opening  up,  Uttle  progress  was  made 
dnring  this  period  in  railway  extension,  the  average  length  of  line 
c^ned  being  lather  less  than  80  miles  a  year. 
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During  this  period  busioesa  was  very  much  distuFbed  in  New  South 
Waks  owing  to  the  depredations  of  ^le  bushrangers.  From  1860  to 
1670  was  the  great  bushranging  epoch  in  the  atate'a  history,  which 
awmorised  such  unworthy  names  as  those  of  Frank  Gardiner,  the 
Qarkea,  Dnnn,  Johnnie  Gilbert,  Ben  Hall,  Morgan,  Power,  "  Thunder- 
bolt," and  O'MaUej.  The  eicistence  of  this  d&ngeroua  bushraaging 
pest  was  a  source  of  keen  embarrassment  to  the  Govemment,  and  a 
nauding  challenge  to  every  Ministry  which  accepted  office. 

Itodsteiai.  Prbiod— 1872-1893. 

The  twenly-two  years  from  1 872  to  1 893  do  not  call  for  such  lengthened 
Qotica  as  former  epochs,  inasmnch  as  the  statistics  to  be  found  in  various 
puto  of  this  volume  give  a  detailed  illustration  of  the  progress  made 
daring  the  period.  The  preceding  period  had  cloeed  somewhat  tamely. 
PopnUtioo  WAS  not  being  attracted  in  any  great  Dunibers  ;  the  demand 
for  land  was  not  by  any  means  bo  great  as  might  have  been  ezpectAd 
from  a  consideration  of  the  facilities  afforded  for  its  purchase,  nor  was 
tfaere  any  extonsive  cultivation  upon  the  land  which  was  bought.  The 
•ffitrts  that  were  made  for  the  development  of  the  country  were  not 
*eU  sustained,  except,  perhaps,  in  Victoria,  while  railway  construction 
«u  almost  suspended.  Expenditure  by  tlie  Government  ou  public 
vorka,  either  from  revenue  or  from  the  proceeds  of  loans,  was  small, 
while  little  private  capital  found  its  way  to  the  country.  In  such 
drcnmstances  the  industrial  condition  could  not  be  said  to  have  been 
hopefuL  Kevertheless,  causes  were  at  work  which  were  to  affect 
■uteiially  the  progress  of  Australia,  especially  of  the  eastern  states. 

The  great  discoveries  of  gold  during  the  early  fifties  liad  given 
strength  to  the  opinion  that  mining  would  speedily  and  permanently 
east  pastorvJ  pursuits  from  the  first  position  amongst  the  industries  of 
the  country.  This  expectation  was  soon  disproved.  From  1872  to 
1893  the  position  of  Australia  as  a  gold-producing  country  greatly 
declined.  In  Victoria,  the  chief  producer,  the  yield  of  the  precious 
metal  fell  away  from  over  i^5,000,000,  at  the  beginning  of  the  period, 
to  a  little  over  £2,300,000  towards  its  close.  In  New  South  Wales 
the  industry,  which  seemed  very  promising  in  1872,  in  which  year  It 
yidded  XI, 644,000,  fell  away  to  less  than  one-fifth  of  that  quantity  in 
1868.  Qaeensland,  on  the  other  hand,  began  to  display  the  richness  of 
its  gold  minee.  In  1872  the  mines  of  that  stato  already  showed  the 
respectable  yield  of  £500,000  ;  this  was  rapidly  increased,  and  in  1878 
the  value  of  gold  obtained  exceeded  a  million  storling,  and  ten  years 
later  it  was  two  and  a  half  millions.  This  satisfactory  condition  of 
thinp  was  due  to  large  discoveries  of  the  precious  metal  at  Bockhampton 
and  Qympie,  and  Biibsequently  to  the  wonderful  deposits  found  at 
Mount  McHgau.  Tasmania  oould  scarcely  be  called  a  gold-producing 
coontiy  at  the  beginning  of  this  period  ;  but  in  1877  tbe  famous  quartz 
nd,  aitM^ards  worked  by  the  Tasmanian  Gold  Mining  Company,  was 
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diBoovered,  and  in  1879  tbe  jield  reached  &  qnarterof  a  ntlUon  sterling 
and,  although  it  fell  away  in  anbaen^nent  years,  the  diecoToiy  wai  most 
opportune.  Tlie  gold  diacoveries  in  Western  Australia  do  not  belong 
to  this  period,  but  the  longaccepted  dictum  t^at  the  country  wax  ^ritli- 
out  minerals  was  fully  disproved,  and  in  1893,  the  year  which  cloaes  tbo 
epoch  under  review,  the  gold  won  was  valued  at  £431,000. 

The  chief  coal-fields  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Newcastle,  New  Booth  Wale^ 
yielded  in  1CI72  about  1,000,000  tons;  this  was  increased  in  1891  to 
over  4,000,000  tons;  and  as  370  tons  represents  the  employment  of  one 
man  in  or  about  the  mines,  the  besafit  of  the  additional  output  may  be 
estimated.  Queenaland,  Victoria,  and  Tasmania  also  b^an  during  tbe 
period  to  open  up  their  ooal-fielda,  but  the  value  of  the  GomiuDed  ontpat 
«f  the  three  statea,  in  1893,  was  nnder  £200,000. 

Valnable  deposits  of  other  minerals  were  also  woHced  to  a  conaidermMe 
extent.  In  New  South  Wales,  tin  and  copper  were  mined  for  daring 
the  whole  period,  the  greatest  value  of  production  being  £568,000  Cor 
tin  in  1861,  and  £473,UO0  for  copper  in  1883.  The  quantity  of  them 
metals  obtained  was  largely  influenced  by  the  weather  conditiona,  which 
in  some  years  were  moat  unfavoar«ble,  while  the  extraordinary  finota»- 
tions  in  the  price  of  the  metals  in  the  European  markets  also  adveraety 
afieoted  their  production. 

Mining  for  silver  became  an  important  industry  in  New  Sondi  Walea 
in  1885,  and  for  the  following  year  the  yield  of  lUver  and  lead,  tbe  two 
metals  being  found  in  conjunction,  was  about  half  a  million  sterling  ; 
in  1891  the  value  of  the  output  was  £3,600,000,  and  in  1893  it  was 
atill  ov«r  £3,000,000, 

In  South  Australia,  copper-mining  was  an  important  industry,  and 
added  much  to  tbe  wexl^  of  the  stat«,  although  towards  tbe  cloae  of 
the  period  the  output  was  grently  diminished,  chiefly  through  laboor 
disturbances.  Queensland  produced  large  quantities  of  tin  and  copper 
in  the  earlier  years,  but  towards  the  end  of  the  period,  both  metela 
being  afibcted  by  a  foil  in  price,  the  output,  especially  of  copper,  waa 
considerably  smaller.  In  Tasmania,  there  was  an  opportune  diacovcay 
«f  tan  at  Mount  Biscboff  in  1871,  when  the  island  stood  badly  in  need 
of  an  impetus  to  trade,  and  this  important  find  marks  tbe  beginning  ol 
a  new  era  in  the  mining  and  industrial  history  of  the  state.  He  dia- 
oovery  of  gold  in  Tasmania  has  already  been  alluded  to.  Valuable 
lodes  of  silver- lead  and  copper  were  found  in  the  western  puts  of  the 
island,  notably  silver-lead  at  Mount  Zeehan  in  188.'},  gold  and  copper 
at  Monnt  Lyell  in  1886,  and  silver  and  lead  at  Heaslewood  in  1887. 

Taking  Australia  as  a  whole,  agriculture  made  gi-eat  pn^reM  from 
1873  onwards.  In  1872  the  area  under  crop,  exclusive  of  that  denstod 
to  grass,  was  2,491,023  acres;  in  1880  this  had  been  incraaaed  to 
4,S83,894  acres  ;  in  1890  to  f  ,430,221  acres.  Of  the  larger  sUtea,  tbe 
least  progress  was  made  by  New  South  Wales,  if  progreea  be  meMored 
by  aeree  under  crop.  In  the  ten  years,  from  1872  to  1862,  the  breadth 
<rf  land  devoted  to  the  plough   was  increased  by  247,689  acrea,  aa 


with  TW,«79  «r«  in  Victoria,  and  1,26T,482  acraa  in  Sonth 
Th»  BmaUnew  of  th«  population  in  Western  AuBtralia  pr«- 
Med  *nj  attempt  at  cnHiration  on  a  large  scale,  while  Tasmania, 
aift  ita  amall  homfl  market,  and  entrance  barred  to  the  markets  across 
tta  rtraite,  made  very  little  progrees,  the  area  under  crop  in  1 893  being 
•^  179,000  acres,  as  compared  with  156,000  acres  twenty  yean 
fRnioBriy.  8o  early  as  1852,  Sonth  AostrHlia  had  produced  sr.ffinent 
«lwat  for  its  own  requiremente,  and  was  exporting  its  snrplne,  part  to 
Snat  Britain,  and  part  to  Ifew  Sonth  Wt^es  and  other  stales  with 
MnMit  produoCiea,  while,  so  far  as  fcodatoffs  were  concerned,  Victoria 
dn  became  independent  of  onteide  assistance  in  1877.  The  valne  of 
tbe  coon  try's  prodnction,  however,  b  not  to  be  estimated  merely  by  the 
wreage  nnder  tirop.  The  raanae  and  sugar  crops  of  New  South  Wales, 
«MiiBated  by  their  yield,  would  represent  four  times  their  area  in  wheat 
Iwd.  A  mcH^  exact  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  agricultarol  industry 
■ay  be  obtained  from  the  figsres  relating  to  the  value  of  prodnction. 
Judged  by  this  standard,  the  production  of  Victoria  stood  easily  first 
dtring  the  whole  period,  while  New  South  Wales  and  9ouCh  Australia, 
*ith  almost  equal  values,  were  second  and  third.  In  1871  the  return 
fun  agrioultare  in  the  Commonwealth  States  was  £8,941,000,  equiva- 
kntto^  78.  2d.  per  iuhahitant ;  in  1881  the  value  had  increased  to 
£15,919,000,  or  £6  17b.  9d.  per  inhabitant ;  while  in  1891  the  produc- 
tion reached  £16,480,000,  or  £d  3s.  6d.  per  iubabitaot.  This  satis&utory 
wait  was  obtained  in  spite  of  a  fall  of  about  one-third  in  tJie  prices  of 
■picoltural  products,  further  details  in  regard  to  agricuitare  will  be 
nmd  in  the  chapter  dealing  ^eciiioally  with  this  question. 

When  the  development  of  the  pastoral  industry  during  this  period  is 
«Muidered,  it  will  be  readily  understood  how  it  happened  tha4;  certain 
ttates,  well  fitted  for  agriculture,  showed  comparatively  little  progress 
in  the  breadth  of  land  brought  under  tillage.  Leaving  aside  for  the 
prSMiit  the  question  of  prioee,  and  oonsideriog  only  the  volume  of 
ptodoctioa,  it  will  be  found  that  this  period  was  the  one,  of  all  others, 
■Mst  favourable  to  the  paHtoral  industry.  Tuking  Australia  as  a  whole, 
^  following  figures,  giving  the  number  of  cattle  and  sheep  and  the 
veigbt  of  the  wool  dip  at  various  periods,  illustrate  the  position  of  the 


1,277.223 
8,010,991 
11.029,499 
ll,M6,8aa 


40.0T2,95a 
63,078,341 
106.419,751 
»9.T»9,7S0 


211,413,000 
324,286,100 
M3,49S,800 
601,085,000 


The  fatvounible   pontion  of  the  pastoral    industry  was  maintained 
liantt  throughout  the  period  in  spite  of  a  oonsiderable  fall  in  the  prices 
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of  the  staple  articles  of  production.  This  was  wpectallf  the  case  in 
New  South  Wales  and  Qneennland.  In  New  South  Wolea  the  woid-olip 
iu  1871  weighed  about  74,000,000  lb.  ;  in  1892  it  wu  nettly  five 
times  that  weight.  In  Queei>sland  the  chief  interest  was  cattle-grKiisi^ 
and  the  number  of  cattle  increased  nearly  sixfold  in  twenty  yean — tluM 
is  to  say,  from  1,168,000  in  1871  to  6,192,000  in  1891.  Thefiret  check 
to  this  prosperous  state  of  afiairs  was  brough'^  about  by  the  fall  in  priooB. 
High  prices  for  all  classes  of  local  produce  obtained  in  1875;  bttt  frcHn 
that  year  to  1877  there  was  a  reduction  equal  to  about  14  per  oenC 
Nevertheless,  at  the  reduced  prices  t^e  industry  was  highly  prafit^>lev 
especially  as  the  docks  tended  to  increase  largely  in  numbera.  Uood 
prices  prevailed  until  1881,  but  there  was  a  further  fall  of  16  per  cent. 
in  the  ensuing  two  years.  In  1886  the  country  began  to  feel  the  eSbi;te 
of  price  reduction,  which  almost  counterbalanced  the  larger  returns 
due  to  the  increase  is  the  number  of  stock  depastured.  From  1886  to 
1690  prices  continued  with  little  change,  but  from  1890  to  1694  there 
was  a  steady  decline,  the  fall  in  the  fonr  years  being  equal  to  30  pec 
cent.  During  the  nineteen  jeaiv,  1875  to  1894,  the  total  decline  was 
equivalent  to  49  per  cent.,  and  affected  oil  descriptions  of  pastoral 
products;  and  as  there  was  no  corresponding  reduction  in  the  oo«t  €>f 
production,  and  little  in  the  cost  of  transport,  the  reduced  pricra  proved 
a  very  severe  blow  to  the  staple  industry  of  the  country. 

The  various  manufacturing  industries  prospered  over  the  greater  por- 
tion of  this  period.  The  number  of  hands  employed  in  Victoria  in 
1873  was  24,49fi;in  1880  the  number  had  increased  to  38,141;  in  1889 
to  49,297;  and  in  1889  to  57,432.  This  was  the  year  of  greatest 
prosperity  in  Victoria.  Thenceforward  the  manu^turing  industry 
greatly  declined,  and  in  1893  the  number  of  hands  employed  was  39,473, 
or  no  greater  than  in  the  year  1883.  In  New  South  Wales,  also,  there 
was  considerable  impetus  given  to  the  manufacturing  industry,  which 
in  1889  gave  employment  to  45,564  persons;  but,  influenced  by  the  same 
causes  that  affect«d  Victoria,  the  number  of  persons  employed  fell  away 
in  1893  to  38,918. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  the  jwriod  the  expenditure  of  borrowed  money 
by  the  states  was  very  moderate ;  but  as  money  became  easier  to  obtain 
in  the  London  markets,  the  various  Governments  availed  themselves  of 
their  opportunities  to  the  fullest  extent.  The  public  debt  of  New 
South  Wales  in  1871  stood  at  about  lOJ  millions ;  in  1881  it  was  atiU 
below  17  millions ;  from  1881  to  1891  it  rose  to  53  millions,  showing 
an  increase  of  36  millions  in  ten  years.  During  the  greater  part  of  this 
period  New  South  Wales  had  an  abundantly  large  land  revenue,  which 
was  expended  for  current  purposes ;  this,  added  to  a  btige  loan  expendi- 
ture, rarely  less  than  £4,000,000  a  year,  gave  the  state  a  predominating 
influence  in  the  labour  market  of  the  oontinent. 

In  Victoria  there  was  much  the  same  condition  of  afiairs,  except  that 
tlie  Oovemment  had  not  any  oonaiderahle  revenue  from  the  sale  ot  ita 
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poUic  bads.  In  1871  the  public  debt  in  Victoria  atood  at  12  millions  ; 
in  1881  at  22^  milliona,  and  in  1891  at  43}  millions.  In  some  jr&n, 
eouidnizig  the  number  of  the  population,  the  loan  expenditure  was 
prodigioaii,  althongh  never  on  ao  lavish  a  scale  as  in  New  South  Wales, 
^w  largeat  ontpouring  In  any  one  year  from  loan  fniids  was  in  1890, 
idieit  X4, 134,000  was  expended.  QueenaUnd  also  indulged  in  borrowing 
on  a  scale  mnch  beyona  ita  requirements.  From  1872  to  1882  the 
expenditure  Trom  loan  funda  was  nearly  £900,000  a  year.  From  1883 
to  1892  it  averaged  between  one  and  two  millions.  In  South  Australia 
the  state  expenditure  from  loans  during  the  period  1872  to  1892  was 
acaively  ever  lera  than  one  million  a  year,  in  some  years  rising  to  as 
nnch  as  Ij  million.  Western  Australia  was  the  only  state  in  which 
the  loan  expenditure  was  kept  withia  reasonable  proportions,  ita  totaj 
debt  in  1891  being  only  £1,613,000.  In  Tasmania,  from  1880  to  1890, 
41  millions  was  added  to  the  public  debt,  expenditure  slackening  off 
after  1891. 

In  the  eaatem  states  the  year  1892  was  the  first  to  show  a  restricted 
loan  expenditure,  the  total  for  the  five  states,  which  in  1889  had  been 
over  11  millions,  and  in  1890  about  10  millions,  falling  to  less  than 
3  millions— equivalent  to  a  shrinkage  of  at  least  7  millions.  This  sudden 
omtraction  of  expenditure  had  a  motit  serious  efiect  upon  the  labour 
maiiet,  and  at  least  40,000  men,  accustomed  to  look  to  the  Oovern- 
ment  or  to  contn»ctot«  working  under. the  Government  for  their  employ- 
Btent,  were  thrown  u{)On  the  labour  market,  which  immediately  became 
diaorganiaed.  Indeed,  ho  far  as  New  South  Wales  was^  concerned,  the 
labour  market  was  disorganised  even  in  1888,  a  state  of  affairs  which 
did  not  altogether  result  from  the  cessation  of  expenditure  on  public 
wcvka.  T^Tgn  numbers  of  persons  had  been  attracted  from  the  other 
states  by  the  extravagant  expenditure  and  vigorous  immigration  policy 
of  preceding  years,  and  on  the  Government  reducing  their  expenditure 
from  extravagance  to  moderation,  thereby  involving  a  decrease  of  about 
tiroe  millions  sterling,  some  15,000  men  were  left  without  employmeDt 
To  mitigate  the  distress  consequent  upon  the  inability  of  the  con  miinity 
to  abaorb  so  much  labour  thus  thrust  upon  it,  the  Government  started 
relief  works,  stilt  further  attracting  the  unemployed  to  the  vicinity  of 
Sydney,  and  an  expenditure  of  nearly  £400,000  was  incurred  upon 
vsrieaa  works  before  they  wpre  abandoned. 

As  affectii^  the  industrial  condition  of  the  country,  the  importation 
it  private  capital  for  inveabnent,  in  addition  to  that  brought  by  persons 
talnng  up  their  abode  in  the  state,  was  almost  as  important  as  the  intro- 
duction of  money  by  the  various  state  Qovemmenta  and  by  the  local 
goreming  bodies.  During  the  twenty -two  years  under  review,  the  Moount 
of  private  capital  sent  to  New  South  Wales  for  investment,  in  excess  of 
wW  was  withdrawn,  nmounted  to  some  19  millions,  and  the  money 
Wo^t  by  persons  coming  to  the  country  was  over  23  milliona  Tbe 
bolk  of  tho  capital  sent  for  investment  came  within  the  five  years 
1886-1890,  and  with  tbe  osustoace  of  what  was  expended  by  the  state 
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daring  the  mnie  period  and  the  praoediagone,  helped  to  bring  abont  tb* 
industrial  inflation  so  characteristic  of  tboae  yotn.     The  investnimM 
made  during  1871--1885  in  Yictoria  l^  peruns  outnde  that  state  -wvrv 
very  moderate  in  their  amounts,  aad  were  probably  not  greater  tbaai 
tlie  investments   of  Victorians   in  obber  states.      During  the    years 
1B86-1 890,  entirely  different  conditions  prcvailpd.     In  the  short  period 
of  five  years  the  private  capital  introdiiocd  or  withdrawn  from  inveat- 
ments  outside  the  state  exceeded  £31,500,000 — a  prodigious  sum  irheu 
the  population  of  the  state  is  considered  ;  and  when  it  is  remembered 
that  during  the  same  five  yeara  the  borrowings  of  the  state  Qovemment 
and  of  tbe  local  bodies  exceeded  17  millions,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
the  extraordinary  inflation  which  arose,  especially  in  Melbonme  and 
the  surrounding  district.     Every  branch  of  industry  was  affected  by  the 
large  amounts  of  capital  available  in  the  Melbourne  market,  and  wa^ 
rent,  and  the  price  of  land  reached  very  high  figures.     Speculatioii  > 
carried  on  to  the  point  where  it  became  gambling,  and  all  claeaew  (V 
real  property  assnmed  fictitious  values.     As  illustrative  of  this,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  rental  value  of  Melbonme  and  suharbs  daring 
the  boom  period  was  £6,815,31!),  which  became  reduced  when  the  boom 
'-^llapsed  in   1S93  to  £5,847,079.     In  Sydney  the  inflation   brought 
rental  values  of  the  metropolitan  district  to  £6,067,882,  which  was 
reduced   by   the   year    1897    to   £5,022,910.      All   the   states  except 
Western  Australia  and  South    Australia   were  the  recipients  of  tiw 
attention    of   the  British   investor.     Queensland  received  neariy  nine 
millions  of  private  capital  in  the  five  years  1881-86,  large  investments 
being  also  made  in  the   immediately  preceding  quinquennial  period. 
From  1885  onwardn,  however,  there  was  a  tendency  in  QueenslaiMl  to 
withdraw  capital.     Tasmania  received  about  one  million  pounds  dono^ 
the  five  years  1671-1875  for  investment  on  private  aooount,  and  in  the 
subsequent  five-yearly  periods  the  amount    invested  varied   between 
£400,000  and  £500,000.     These  sums  were  not  Urger  than  the  istand 
state  could   readily  absorb.      There  can  he  no    doubt  whatever  that 
duriog  many  years  Australia  received  more  capital,  both  public  and 
private,  than  could  be  legitimately  utilined,  and  no  small  portion  at  it 
was  necessarily  devoted  to  pnrpospB  purely  upeculative.     Many  peieoas 
becams  suddenly  rich  by  land  specniation ;  on  the  other  hand,  aa  thn 
land  which  they  sold  had  a  productive  value  far  short  of  the  interast 
repreMented  by  the  purchase  money,  many  of  the  pnrohasers,  of  wtmm 
there  were  thousands,  became  embamsaed,  %ni  it  was  some  yean  bifcre 
they  could  free  themwlves  from  their  difficulties.     The  financial  huAita- 
tionn,  whii^h  had  greatly  SKisted  to  promote  the  speculationf,  beoame 
involved  also,  and  by  the  failure  of  their  customers  to  redeem  mortgi^;ei, 
these  institntionn,  including  several  of  the  banks,  became  ^e  poaMWora 
of  a  large  amount  of  property  on  which  advances  had  been  made  beyond 
all  possibility  of  recovery.      There  was,  however,  an  evil  of  graater 
oonseqaence  than  the  temporary  inflation  of  values.     Tt  will  be  readily 
conceived  that  the  introduction  of  capital  within  the  Hmita  of  absorptiai^ 


•ad  tke  ftp[diofttion  of  it  to  [woductiTe  purposes,  «re  ocmdncive  to  trne 
pngnsB  ;  'while,  on  tiie  contrary,  the  over-introduction  of  cspitkl,  how- 
erer  applied,  means  arrest  of  progress.  An  example  of  this  may  be  taken 
frwn  the  history  of  New  South  Wales  during  this  pMiod.  Of  the  tweoty- 
two  years  comprising  this  industrial  period,  1865  and  1S8C  witnessed 
tbekrgnt  introduction  of  capital,  namely,  £11,470,000  in  the  formn', 
ud  £10,028,000  in  the  latter  year.  It  is  therefore  not  astonishing  to 
(md  that  the  -raJae  of  domestic  produce  exported  in  those  two  years, 
«hen  ecHupared  with  the  popnlation,  was  less  than  in  any  other  period 
ance  the  discovery  of  gold.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that 
the  money  introduoed  by  the  state  or  by  private  persons  was  to  any 
luge  extent  absolutely  wasted.  The  states  carried  out  many  public 
>orfca  of  a  remunerative  character  and  highly  beneficial  to  the  emn- 
nsmty  generally,  and  the  foundations  of  many  important  industries 
wcfe  laid  by  private  enterprise  during  the  period.  It  is  true  many 
{rivate  investors  suffered  great  loss  by  the  fall  in  prices  whidi  subse- 
^n^dy  occurred,  but  this  was  a  private  evil  and  not  a  national 
soe.  The  most  deirimental  efieot  produced  by  the  "  boom,"  as  it  is 
called,  was  the  withdrawal  of  large  bodies  <^  men  from  productive 
and  the  derangement  in  the  labour  market  ivhich  immediately 


An  interesting  discussion  has  been  raised  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
iiqiort  of  capital  on  the  productive  ent^^irises  of  the  country,  and  a 
dose  study  of  the  question  undoubtedly  supports  the  opifiion  that 
dtfaoo^  Australia  is  capable  of  absorbii^  yearly  a  certain  amount  of 
e^tal  to  the  advantage  of  the  Commonwealth  and  of  persons  who 
Bake  the  investment,  the  amount  is  strictly  limited,  and  has  been  fre- 
^oantly  ovcr-pasied.  It  will  be  seeu  frcsn  the  facts  set  oat  ia  the 
diapter  relating  to  Private  Property  and  Incomes  that,  in  smne  years, 
the  variotts  state  Glovemmratn  have  hardly  set  bounds  to  the  inporta- 
lim  td  Bosey  to  forward  their  state  enterprises,  while  the  importation 
of  cental  on  private  account  has  itlso  been,  at  timss,  unduly  lai^.  If 
the  fignres  in  the  different  parts  of  this  volume  be  brought  together,  it 
wiU  be  clear  that  the  years  in  which  an  undue  importation  of  capital 
took  place  compare  unfavourably  as  rezards  production  with  years  in 
viitb  there  was  a  jaon  moderate  import,  and  that  the  lowest  jpoint  of 
fvodaetiesi  was  reached  in  the  years  when  the  largest  antonnt  of  capital 
"nm  brovi^t  to  ttie  country,  and  the  highest  in  those  years  in  which  a 
vwy  rednced  amount  reached  these  shores. 

Ahfaon^  New  South  Wales  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  worst  exain{de 
oi  over-importation  of  money,  its  experience  may  be  taken  as  typical  of 
AuteaU^  Going  fae,i^  thirty  years,  it  will  be  seen  tiiat  fron  1870  to 
1881  there  was  a  gradual  increase  in  the  area  of  land  devoted  to  the 
[4aagJL  Dnring  this  period,  the  annual  importatim  of  capital  on 
pabUc  and  private  account  was  about  £1,500,000  per  annum,  and 
aUfaoog^  it  most  be  confassed  that,  in  scone  years,  especially  towards 
A»  ckise  of  the  period,  more  money  was  brought  to  the  country  than 
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cou'd  be  conveniently^  absorbed,  thia  was  the  exception  and  not  itte  rale. 
Duiing  the  whole  period  fair  progrean  was  made  in  rural  pursait*,  and 
in  1882  the  an-a  under  crop  was  660,000  aci'Cfl.  For  the  ensuinjc  ten 
;rears  the  importation  oF  capital  averaged  about  £S,  120,000  per  annam, 
a  prodigious  sum  considering  the  population  of  tlio  9tiite  at  that  pprind 
ranged  from  750,000  to  about  1.000,000  persona.  There  can  bp  no 
queotion  but  that  £51,200,000  in  ten  years  was  more  than  New  Soatb 
Wales  could  conveniently  absorb,  and  although  tli're  was  a  considctaMf 
increase  of  ]>opuIatiDn  the  immigrants  did  not  find  employment  in  rural 
pursuits  to  any  lai'go  extent,  while  many  men  engaged  in  fanning  and 
grazing  were  enticed  from  these  primary  industries  to  railway  constme- 
tion  and  works  connected  with  city  industries.  The  conseqoeocM  u 
reflected  in  the  returns  relating  to  agriculture,  for  at  the  end  of  tho  t-n 
years,  the  breadth  of  land  devoted  lo  crops  had  incresaed  to  846,000 
acres,  that  is  by  186,000  acres  or  28  per  cent.,  which  must  be  re^rded 
as  a  very  inaigniticant  result,  seeing  that  in  the  interval  the  land  mitm 
were  enormous,  and  population  had  increased  nearly  50  per  cent. 
For  the  year  1892  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  importation  of  moner, 
and  the  bank  crisis  of  1893  put  a  atop  to  the  importation  of  capita  on 
private  account,  although  the  Oovemmeat  continued  to  borrow  nioderate 
sums  until  the  year  1899.  Taking  the  eight  years  from  1893  lo  1899. 
the  importation  of  capital  of  all  kinda  fell  to  an  average  of  £1,300,000 
per  year,  a  sum  well  within  the  absorbing  capacity  of  the  coanti^, 
while  the  breadth  of  land  devoted  to  crops  was  increased  tbree-fold. 
The  year  1899  showed  a  total  area  of  2,439,000  acres  under  the  fdoafrft, 
which  is  the  maximum  area  that  the  atate  can  show.  Since  1899, 
there  haa  been  considerable  borrowing  hy  the  state  GoTemtnent,  and 
agriculture  has  slightly  retrogressed  ;  this  is  partly  due  to  the  advene 
character  of  the  seasons,  but  also,  it  must  bA  confessed,  to  the  allaring 
«tfect  that  an  expansive  public  works  policy  has  had  on  the  minds  (rf 
persons  engaged  in  agricultural  industries.  Kor  doei  the  curtailmeot 
of  expenditure  hare  the  effect  of  sending  workers  back  to  the  land,  for 
the  common  experience  of  Australia  is,  that  men  who  have  been 
«nticed  away  from  rural  industries  to  the  towns  evidence  great 
Teluctance  in  returning  to  their  former  pursuits. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  wages  and  cost  of  living,  the  greater  part  of 
this  period  was  an  extremely  prosperous  one,  improving  year  by  year 
from  1672  onwarda  At  no  period,  except  in  the  five  golden  years, 
1853-7,  were  wagefisohigh,andat  no  previous  period  was  the  purchasing 
power  of  money  so  great  The  tide  of  improvement  reached  its  highest 
level  just  before  1885,  and  in  1886  the  signs  of  a  reaction  were  visibla 
This  was  unfortunately  coincident  with  the  fall  in  prices  already  spoken 
of.  The  profits  of  capital  became  reduced  and  employers  immediately 
attempted  to  reduce  wages.  In  188C  and  the  live  years  following, 
many  strikes  and  trade  disputes  occurred.  In  New  Sontb  Walea,  in 
188&-87,  work  in  some  of  the  southern  district  collieries  was  sn^Mnded 
for  nearly  twelve  months  by  strikes  and  diflpntes  ;  in  1888  the  coal 
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minen  in  the  northern  districts  were  on  atrilce  for  tsever&l  months  ;  and 
JD 1888  and  1869  the  completion  of  various  lai^  public  works  threw 
ow  of  employment  some  12,000  men — no  inconsiderable  proportion  of 
Eh«  unskilled  labour  of  the  country.  In  1890  the  maritimo  and  pastoral 
inifaistries  were  disturbed  by  strikes  and  disputes,  very  hurtful  to  the 
ranmunity  in  general  and  the  working  class  in  particular  ;  and  in  1892 
uotlier  disastrous  strike  occurred,  causing  the  sOvei'-mines  at  Broken 
Hilt  to  remain  idle  for  nearly  three  months. 

The  bulk  of  the  production  of  Australia  is  for  export,  and  a  very  small 
prqtortion  of  the  produce  of  the  pastoral  industry,  with  the  exception  of 
meat,  is  consumed  in  the  country.  The  mineral  products  are  also  almost 
■ntirely  exported,  and  there  is  a  surplus  production  of  bread  stufls, 
llie  prices,  therefore,  which  the  Australian  producer  can  obtain  for  his 
pradnce  are  determined  by  prices  and  conditions  in  Europe  or  America, 
•J^er  which  he  can  exercise  little  or  no  control.  As  a  consequence,  with 
1  fall  in  prices  of  staple  produce,  employtirs  almost  invariably  seek  to 
balance  their  accounts  by  a  reduction  in  wagee ;  and  under  existing 
conditioQs  it  is  practically  necessary,  if  production  is  to  continue, 
that  the  employees'  wages  should  fall  with  the  prices  obtained  for 
the  commodity  produced.  In  1S91  and  the  following  years,  Australia 
ss  a  whole  was  face  to  face  with  a  falling  off  in  the  quantity  of  produc- 
tion, and  a  decline  in  prices.  The  wage-earners  were  slow  to  concede 
the  necessity  of  wages  sharing  in  the  general  decline,  and  this  was  the 
not  difficiUty  which  caused  the  labour  troubles  preceding  the  crisis  of 
tS33.  It  has  been  attempted  in  some  quarters  to  fix  upon  the 
I^boorers'  Unions  the  responsibility  for  the  events  of  that  year  When 
it  is  remembered  that  the  country  wus  r^ntirely  over-capitalised,  that 
land  Talnes  had  risen  exorbitAntty  in  the  principal  cities,  and  that  the 
hanks  aad  financial  institutions  were  largely  concerned  in  maiot^ning 
the  position  of  speculators,  and  were  themselves,  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  tie  law  and  of  their  chartors,  the  holders,  either  as  mortgagees  in 
poneaaion  or  directly,  of  large  squattages  and  landed  properties  in  the 
dtiea  and  towns,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  if  the  working  classes  had 
obediently  acquiesced  in  all  the  demands  for  a  reduction  of  wages,  the 
crisis  would  still  have  happened.  In  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  it 
most  be  confessed  that  the  crisis  was  by  no  means  the  disaster  which 
hss  beffli  pictured.  On  the  contrary,  as  will  be  seen  from  other  parts 
of  this  volume  dealing  with  the  progress  of  production,  all  the  producing 
tntneats  of  the  state  can  look  back  to  this  time  as  a  period  of  general 
awakening,  and  general  production  has  made  far  greater  progress  since 
1893  than  ever  before,  in  spite  of  adverse  seasons  and  persistently  low 
prices. 

Ths  flourishing  condition  of  the  pastoral  industry  throughout  the 
greater  portion  of  this  period  gave  a  marked  impetus  to  1^  export 
tnde.  In  1872  the  total  value  of  the  exports  of  the  six  states  amounted 
to  £32,212,000 ;  this  was  an  extremely  large  showing  for  a  population 
of  only  1,708,502.      In   1875  the  value  of  exports  had  grown  to 
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X38,704,000,  representing  £20  1  la.  Sd.  per  hevl  of  popuklaan ;  in  1880 
it  reached  £42,671,000  or  £19  6s.  8d.  per  he«i  of  population;  in  18811 
itw«8X44,722,000  or  £16  15b.  Id.  per  beui ;  and  in  1891  the  total 
reached  the  enonnons  figure  of  £63,188,800,  which  is  eqniTn^eat  to 
£19  lis.  per  head  of  the  popnlatioii.  Theee  figures  of  ooorae  inda A 
re-exports  and  interstate  trade  ;  bnt  when  evMj  allowance  is  niade  tn 
theee  accounts  it  will  still  be  found  that  ihe  production  of  Anetrmlia,  as 
measured  by  its  export8,coinpared  very  favonmbly  with  th»t  oi  any 
Gonntry  in  the  world,  liw  jear  1891  represented  the  summit  of  Ava- 
tralian  trade  up  to  that  time.  In  the  following  year  there  was  ■  ooa- 
siderable  falling  ofi".  This,  however,  was  due  more  to  the  dedioe  in 
prices  than  to  any  failure  in  production.  The  imports  into  Australia 
represent  the  return  for  the  exports  in  addition  to  the  proceeda  of  loaas 
raised  by  the  states  and  the  investments  made  by  foreign  c^HtaJist^ 
lees  the  interest  and  earnings  of  investioents  held  by  persons  living  oot- 
side  its  boundariee.  The  value  of  the  imports  fluctuates  ooosiderablr, 
and  in  years  of  heavy  borrowing  shows  very  large  figures;  thus,  in 
1885  the  imports  exceeded  the  espcMs  by  £U,179,0W},  in  1889  by 
£9,305,000,  and  similariy  in  respect  to  other  yeaie. 

After  a  long  period  of  neglect  the  Govemroente  of  tlie  vsrioos  statss 
b^an  in  1873  to  attend  to  the  expansion  of  their  railways.  In  18T9 
the  mileage  in  operation  was  1,123;  in  1874  it  had  risen  to  1,346,  and 
front  this  time  onwards  progress  was  rapid.  Within  four  ye«rt  ths 
mileage  open  for  tradSc  was  doubled,  and  in  ten  years  was  quadrupled, 
tiiA  mileage  in  1884  amounting  to  5,691 ;  and  by  the  end  of  the  penod 
under  consideration — that  is,  the  year  1893 — the  length  open  for  trsfltc 
exceeded  10,300  miles. 

The  expansion  ot  general  business  during  the  same  period  mav  be 
gauged  with  considerable  aocuiacy  from  the  extension  of  the  banking 
nkcilities.  During  the  twenty-two  years  under  review,  banks  were 
opened  in  evwy  important  centrv  of  Austj«Iia,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
in  1893  there  wan  one  bank  or  branch  in  operation  for  every  3,000  of 
tlie  population.  The  deposits  in  1872  were  23  millions  ;  in  three  yean 
tiiey  had  increased  SO  per  cent ;  in  seven  years  they  had  doaUed  ;  and 
in  eleven  years  the  increase  was  threefold — that  is  to  say,  in  1864  t^ 
ana  on  deposit  reached  £69,936,000.  In  1891  tiie  bnainen  at  ths 
hanks  renched  its  highest  point,  and  the  amount  of  mcaey  d^osiCsd 
was,  in  round  numbers,  100  millions,  equivalent  to  £31  4«.  3d.  per 
head  of  population.  This  enormous  sum,  howe^-e^,  was  not  derived 
wholly  from  the  Australian  people,  as  large  amounts  were  obtained  in 
the  United  Kingdwn  and  transmitted  to  Australia  for  investment 
After  1891  the  banking  business  slackened  off,  and  in  1893  the  gnat 
financtal  crisis  occurred,  of  which  mention  has  been  made  so  f requcatlji 
and  was  accompanied  by  a  very  large  withdrawal  of  deposits,  tiutAj  hy 
persons  resident  in  the  United  Kingdon.  In  1896  the  amount  m 
dtfxmt  was  reduced  to  86  millions,  which  included  a  ccnsideraUe  ssm, 
eslinnted  at  about  54  millions,  looked  up  in  reconstructed  baidu.    Hm 
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ffias  of  1893  ioTolved  the  stutpeiudoti  of  thirteen  btutkB,  <^  which  mx 
lad  t&air  he«d-quNiera  in  Victoria,  two  in  I4ew  South  Wales,  tJiree  in 
~  iland.  Mid  two  in  London.  Coincident  with  tiie  increase  in  the 
plac«d  with  the  banks  ot  issue  was  a  very  lu^  inceeue  in  Um 
in  the  Savings  ot  people's  banks.  In  18T2,  ^e  sam  on  d«9MH4>' 
£3,810,000;  in  1880  it  had  risen  to  £5,867,000;  in  t88S  t* 
il0,19«,000 ;  and  in  1891  to  £15,477,000.  From  this  pwnt  it  leiipad 
ts  £18,100,000  in  1693,  bat  the  ineiease  was  not  entirely  dae  to 
swking  class  deposits,  as  it  represented  to  some  ext«it  joaaeiy  witb- 
(faavn  from  the  banks  of  issue  at  the  time  of  the  crisis.  At  the  highest 
point  in  the  period,  namely,  the  ye&r  1893,  the  total  deports  rapresented 
£5  9a.  5d.  per  inhabitant;  and  although  this  figure  has  since  becsi 
gemtty  exceeded,  it  was  oonaidend  at  the  tizae,  and  justly  so,  a  tribate 
to  the  earning  capacity  of  the  AttstraJian  working  popnlation  and  an 
index  of  its  material  condition. 

Daring  tJte  twenty-two  years  trrmi  1872  to  1893  the  population  of 
Antimlia  vaa  praotioally  d<Hibled.  The  greater  portion  of  the  inorease 
was  dne  to  Inr^is,  the  excess  of  persons  arriving  over  those  departing, 
tk)^^  itI^lortant  in  some  of  the  states,  being  not  very  oonsiderabte  for 
Ansbsiis,  taken  as  a  whole.  Several  of  the  eCatea,  notably  Now  Sooth 
Wales  and  Qaemuland,  maintained  tiie  policy  of  assisted  immigration 
dnriog  the  larger  portion  of  this  term,  and  in  2sew  South  Wales  alone 
neariy  50,000  persons  were  introduced  in  the  ten  years  preceding  1886, 
and  in  Queenaland  the  average  number  per  annum  brought  to  the 
country  at  the  public  expense  from  1873  to  1892  was  9,746.  Various 
important  changes  took  place  in  the  positions  of  the  states  in  regard  to 
popnlation.  During  nearly  the  whole  of  this  period  Victoria  had  the 
premier  position,  but  at  the  close  of  1891  New  South  Wales  took  the 
le*d  and  South  Australia  yielded  the  third  place  to  Queensland  ia  188i. 
Weatem  Austmlia  was  still  far  in  the  rear.  Established  before  any  of 
the  other  states  except  New  South  Wales  and  Tasmania,  the  population 
of  this  bage  province  did  not  in  1893  amount  to  more  than  65,000 — a 
«mdition  of  a&irs  due  almost  entirely  to  its  isolation  and  the  absence 
of  mineral  discoveries.  Western  Australia  was  on  the  eve  of  recqang 
great  benefits  from  its  gold  discoveries,  but  the  record  of  these  and  of 
the  great  influx  of  population  which  resulted  therefrom  belongs  to  tilt 
succeeding  period. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  chapter  to  give  a  statoment 
of  the  vagea  paid  in  all  industries,  or  even  in  the  leading  industiiea  ol 
the  various  states.  The  illustrations  given  are  therefore  confined  to 
the  rates  paid  in  certain  well-known  trades,  and  these  it  is  thought  will 
indieate  sufficiently  well  the  general  condition  of  wages,  in  the  other 
teades.  In  coiuidering  these  examples  it  should  be  remembered  that 
WBj^  in  Australia  do  not  always  indicate  the  condition  of  the  pro- 
dsctiTe  industries  of  the  country;  am)  especially  is  this  the  case  when, 
■a&om  1882  to  1889,  theOovenmeatsof  the  states  are  large  borrowers 
and  largos  employers  of  labovr.     Wages,  geBsraUy  ^>aaking,  row  rtqodly 
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after  1872,  and  reached  a  high  level  in  1874,  thenceforward  remainini; 
Btationaiy  till  1883,  vhen  there  yaa  a  distinct  rise,  and  oontmning 
(airly  level  at  the  advanced  rates  until  1889.  From  a  labour  p(Miit  of 
view,  these  seven  years  may  be  considered  amongst  the  best  Anstnlta 
has  experienced.  Daring  this  period  carpenters  received  11a.  a  day  is 
Sydney,  and  from  10s.  to  12a.  in  Melbourne  ;  btackamitba  from  ICta.  ta 
Hs.  in  MelboDTTie  and  10s.  in  Sydney  ;  bricklayem,  12s.  fid.  in  Sydney 
and  from  10s.  to  12b.  in  Melbourne  ;  stonemasona,  lis.  6d.  in  Sydney 
and  from  10s.  to  12a.  in  Melbourne;  plasterers,  ISa.  in  Sydney,  ana 
about  the  same  in  Melbourne,  and  1 1  s.  in  Adelaide ;  piunten,  I  Is.  in 
83^ney,  lOs.  in  Melbourne,  and  9s.  in  Adelaide ;  boilermabera,  np  to 
1*8.  in  MeiboQi-ne  ;  and  navvies  employed  on  public  works,  8s.  in  New 
South  Wales,  Ta.  in  South  Australia,  and  from  6s.  to  Ts.  in  Tictoria. 
In  1 890  wages  made  their  first  decided  move  downwards,  and,  ctMnpand 
with  the  provious  year,  thero  was  a  fall  equivalent,  on  an  average,  to 
Is.  per  day.  Consequent  un  the  financial  crisie  of  1893,  wages  again 
fell,  and  continued  falling,  until,  so  far  us  most  trades  were  ooncemtd, 
they  touched  their  lowest  point  in  1S93,  althou^  for  so 
notably  nav^'ies  and  common  labourers — the  period  of  acute  depre 
lasted  a  year  or  two  longer. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  average  daily  wage  paid  ii 
four  leading  cities  trota  1872  to  1879  :— 


Utlbounw. 

«M*P<Mlii- 

W^Id. 

BrWiui. 

s.    d. 

s.     d. 

1.  d. 

a    d. 

8    S 

10    0 
10    0 
9    0 

10    7 
10  11 
9    3 

9    % 
9  10 
6    0 

Painter 

0  10 

It    2 
11    0 

10    S 
D    8 

8  10 

9  0 

Boilnrmakw 

10    6 

Navvy  or  cominon  labonrvr 

6    S 

7    I 

c  e 

e  0 

Taking  the  wages  as  a  whole,  those  paid  in  Sydney  and  Brisbane 
amage  about  the  sam«  figure.    In  tlie  building  trades  tite  wagea  paid 
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it  Sydney  sad  BrisbaDe  were  naperior  to  those  in  Melbourne ;  but  in 
die  iron  trade,  snch  as  block  amithing,  boilemutkiug,  and  the  lilce, 
de  wsgea  in  Melbourne  were  higher  than  in  any  of  the  other 
otifla.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  period  the  wages  paid  in  South 
Autralia  were  distinctly  lower  than  in  the  other  states,  except 
nsrries'  wages,  which  were  very  nearly  equal  to  those  paid  in  New 
&ath  Wales. 

From  1880  to  1891  the  average  wages  in  Melbourne,  Sydney,  and 
&iilMuie  were  fairly  uniform,  but  in  Adelaide  the  ruling  rates  were 
rame  10  per  cent,  helow  those  of  the  neighbouring  states.  Navvies  and 
others  employed  on  public  works  in  New  South  Wales  received  on  on 
trerage  about  8s.  per  day  throughout  the  whole  period  of  thirteen  years 
ertending  from  1879  to  1891.  Coniiideriug  the  cost  of  living,  this  is 
die  highest  wage  ever  paid  in  Australia  for  this  description  of  labour. 
In  Victoria  and  Queensland  the  rates  touched  7s.  6d. ;  in  South 
Australia,  7s.  The  following  represent  the  average  wages  from  1880 
to  1891 :_ 


^ 

&<rane<daUr«tcipildlB 

Mtlbonm 

SydiiV. 

Adetald. 

BifibMM. 

*.    d. 
10    7 
10    ft 
10  10 

10  0 
0    0 

11  8 
11  10 

e  a 

a.   d. 

10  3 

11  4 

10  10 

11  S 
9  10 

10    6 
0  10 
8    0 

i.    d. 

8  6 

9  0 
9    2 

10    6 
B  10 
9    6 
9    8 
«    8 

•.  d. 

BricUkTM 

11    0 

VMm 

Hsrterer 

10    0 

lO-^tmith 

Fnm  1893  to  1896,  which  was  a  period  of  great  disturbance,  wages 
nnnined  higher  in  South  Australia  than  in  any  of  the  other  states,  the 
ndaction  from  the  avetsge  of  the  previous  years  in  the  oase  of  this  state 
not  being  -very  great;  whereas  in  Victoria,  in  New  South  Wales,  and  in 
Queensland  the  reduction  in  some  coses  was  as  much  as  25  per  cent., 
■ad  work  woa  much  mora  difficult  to  procure.  The  iron  trades  in 
Victoria,  in  »pite  of  the  general  foil,  maintained  astrong  position  during 
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tim  period,  bat  the  bnildiag  faadea  geneimlly  rewdied  ■  vary  low  lawal. 
Cwpenten  in  Uelboante  receiTed  7b.  5d,  compared  with  8a.  lid.  ia 
New  South  Walea  and  8s.  4d.  in  Quoensltuid.  Bricklayers  rvceind 
7b.  6d.  in  Victoria,  9b.  8d.  in  New  Booth  Wales,  9a.  inSoatk  AootnUi, 
and  9b.  3d.  in  Qoeenaland  ;  hlaoksmiths,  however,  w«re  paid  lOi.  in 
Victoria,  8*.  6d  in  New  South  Walw,  and  about  the  aama  in'  BmA 
AnstraUa  aad  Queensland.  Navviea  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  fe.  a  itij 
in  all  the  states. 


k^m^im 

«««p>ldb>- 

B)*-r. 

Ad.^ 

.*.«. 

Carpenter        

*.    d. 
7    5 

7  e 
a   6 
7    8 
«    S 
10    0 
10    6 

a  0 

ad. 
8  11 
S    8 
8  11 

8  e 

8    0 

8  B 

9  0 
«    0 

i.    d. 

8  6 

9  0 
9    0 
8  10 
8    0 
8    e 

10    0 
6    0 

a  d. 

8  10 

1tAil»^.k» 

N«TTy,  or  OMUMD  Ubouwr 

The  approach  of  the  crisis  of  1S93  was  heralded  by  many  sign*. 
Depoeita  were  shifted  from  bank  to  bank ;  there  was  a  run  on  the 
Savings  Bank  at  Sydney,  an  institution  guaranteed  by  the  state  ;  aort- 
gagece  required  additional  security  from  their  debtors  ;  bankmptcieB 
berame  frequent ;  and  some  of  the  banks  b^an  to  acenmnlate  gcM 
against  the  avil  day.  The  building  societies  and  financial  institutions 
in  receipt  of  deposits,  or  so  many  of  them  as  were  on  an  unsound 
footing,  failed  at  an  eaHy  period  of  the  depression  ;  so  also  did  tlie 
weaker  banks.  There  was  distrust  in  the  minds  of  the  depositoiSi 
especially  those  whose  holdings  were  small ;  and  the  banks,  even  long 
before  the  crisas  arrived,  were  subjected  to  the  strain  of  repaying  a 
large  proportion  <A  their  deposits  as  they  fell  due.  The  crisis,  ho«- 
erer,  was  by  no  means  a  sudden  crash  ;  even  when  the  failures  began 
to  take  place  they  were  spread  over  some  considerable  period,  ihp 
time  between  the  failure  of  the  first  bank  and  that  of  the  last  being 
Bizteeu  weeka 

The  first  noticeable  efiect  of  the  crisis  was  a  great  scarcity  of  em[doy' 
ment.  Wages  fell  precipitoaaly,  as  also  did  renta  There  was  almost 
a  complete  oessation  of  building,  and  large  nombers  of  bouses  in  ik» 
chief  cities  remained  untenanted,  the  occupants  apparenUy  moving  to 
lodgings,  or  more  than  one  family  living  in  a  single  house.  Credit 
became  greatly  restricted,  with  the  result  that  all  daacriptioaa  fif 
■peoulative  uiterprise  came  to  an  end;  and  by  reason  of  tile  loweting 
«l  wag«e  and  decline  in  profits,  the  demand  for  most  articles  of  domettir 
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.  tlondei^uledako.  Hue  is  seen  from  tbe  fact  tluit  in  1994  thsra 
«M  «  radoctioB  in  the  importB  into  Anstnlia  of  £4,300,000.  The 
itwhctTwing  indnatry  waa  the  first  to  fe«l  the  effixtts  of  iha  ttinm, 
wad  dxre  ms  a  cednctioti  in  th«  aven^  nimiber  of  peisouB  enifdtnred 
in  the  tvo  leading   states  which  maj  be  set  down  at  not  lesa  than 

I  1S,000.  This  redactiOQ,  howerer,  was  B{»'ead  over  four  years.  Hie 
fining  of  the  factories  was  not  genenl ;  the  e«tablisl»net)ta  we  kept 

!  open,  bat  tliMV  was  a  dismissal  of  wi^rkoien  and  a  reatriotdon  of  output. 
I«ek  of  employment  in  the  factories  had  an  immediate  efiect  on  the 
MatmiMing  indaatry,  the  output  oT  ooal  being  aboat  one-foorth  less  in 
ISftS  tfaui  in  the  previous  year. 

Tbe  crisis  was  itit  in  the  large  cities  more  keenly  than  in  the  ooantary 
datnctH,  And  in  MelbonmemoreBeverely  thaninany  othercapitaL  Tbs 
chti^  oi  fmrtane  proved  disastrous  to  mtuiy  ftuniliee,  previously,  to  all 
^pearuioes,  in  opulent  circumstances ;  but  by  all  classen  alike  their 
raiuwa  w«re  borne  with  the  greatest  bravery.  In  its  ultimate  efifecta 
the  crisiB  iraa  by  no  means  evil ;  on  the  contrary,  its  true  meaning, 
was  net  loet  n]x>n  a  business  coromonity  that  required  the  obMsteniag 
<rf  adversity  to  teach  it  a  aalatBry  lesson,  and  a  few  yeuv  after  its  first 
efiects  had  passed  away  business  was  on  a  much  sounder  footing,  than 
had  been  the  case  for  very  diany  years. 

Tbo  bttnks  of  issue  showed  large- withdrawals  of  deposits,  praotioally 
die  whole  of  the  money  received  from  the  United  Eingd(«a  being 
wtthdrKwn  as  it  became  due;  so  that  in  1898  the  Australian  ImbIcs  bad  on 
deposit  £17,176,000  lees  than  in  1891,  their  highest  point  before  the 
crisis  oociuTed.  There  were  aiiio  large  withdrawals  of  local  deposits, 
bat  the  bulk  of  these  found  their  way  into  the  Post  Office  and  other 
GevertWkMit  Saving  Banks. 

IsmrsTRiAL  Pbriod  1893-1904. 

The  compensations  which  followed  the  crisis  were  many,  and  the 
country  would  have  recovered  with  sorprising  quickness  from  the 
blow  which  the  credit  of  the  community  and  of  all  its  fiuamaal 
iutitataons  had  received,  were  it  not  for  the  adverae  seasons  which 
iflieled  the  great  pastoral  industry. 

Ptior  to  the  crisis  the  extent  of  credit  given  to  storekeepers  and 
oiher  tradespeople  was  on  the  whole  much  greater  than  sontid 
experience  wu-ranted,  and  one  of  the  hist  results  was  to  put  trade  on  a 
aeand  basts,  and  to  abolish  most  of  the  abuses  of  the  credit  system. 
Attention  was  almost  immediately  attracted  to  productive  pursuits, 
and  tlte  recovery  made  by  the  country  as  a  whole,  though  slow  at  first, 
owing  to  tlie  depreseicxi  in  the  pastwal  industry,  was  steady.  Renewed 
attention  was  given  to  agriculture,  especially  in  New  South  Wales, 
where,  in  1901,  l,4fi0,000  acros  were  demoted  to  the  plot^h  in  exoese  of 
the  arat  cultivated  in  1893.  In  Victoria  there  was  an  increase  of 
8T(^000  acres,  in  Qaeensland  310,000  acres,  and  some  slight  extemiorm 
ta  the  other  slates. 
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There  was  also  a.  complete  revivBl  in  the  mining  indnstry.  The  pn»- 
duction  of  gold  in  New  South  Wales  was  almost  doubled,  and  wa» 
largely  increaaed  in  Victoria,  Queensland,  and  Tasmania.  In  Weetent 
Australia  the  great  gold  discoveriee  which  have  placed  that  state  at 
the  head  of  Australian  gold-mining,  and  amongst  the  leading  gold 
producers  of  the  world,  were  made  subsequent  to  the  crisis.  Taking 
Australia  as  a  whole,  the  output  of  gold  in  1893  waa  £6,315,472  ;  iD 
1903  it  reached  a  total  of  X16,li94,000,  notwithstanding  the  unfavoor- 
able  conditions  affecting  production  in  several  states. 

It  waa  unfortunate  that  this  time  of  financial  distress  shoald  have 
been  succeeded  by  a  period  of  low  prices  for  articles  of  local  production, 
and  that  the  great  pastoral  industry  should  have  suffered  from 
untoward  seasons.  The  sheep  depastured  in  Australia  in  1893  num- 
bered 99,800,000  i  in  1899  the  total  was  reduced  to  74,300,000 ;  and  in 
1903  to  55,000,000 

During  the  years  1894  and  1895  prices  reached  their  lowest  level, 
but  a  alight  recovery  took  place  in  the  following  two  years,  and  this 
was  succeeded  by  still  further  improvement,  so  that  at  the  present 
time  the  average  level  is  about  equal  to  that  of  1891. 

In  1894  the  total  value  of  the  imports  into  Australia  was  £41,930,730. 
equivalent  to  £12  6s.  8d.  per  inhabitant  These  figures  are  fiur  below 
those  recorded  in  previous  years.  The  imports  in  1889,  for  example, 
were  valued  at  £62,651,992,  or  at  the  rateof  £20  13s.  7d.  per  inhabitant. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  extensive  borrowing  took 
place  during  1889,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  imports 
was  due  to  loan  money  brought  to  the  oounby  by  the  states,  and  to 
deposits  in  the  banks,  which  were  subsequentiy  withdrawn  during  the 
financial  crisis.  From  1895  onward  a  material  expansion  took  place  in 
the  trade  of  the  states,  and  in  1900  the  value  of  the  exports  was 
higher  than  at  any  previous  period,  thut  showing  that  the  country  had 
completely  recovered  from  the  financial  paralysis  of  1893.  It  must  lie 
conceded  that  from  every  point  of  view  Hound  iudnstrial  progress  has 
been  made  during  the  lost  few  yearb,  and  this  is  all  the  more  gratifying 
when  consiiieratinn  has  been  given  to  the  fact  that,  in  some  part  or 
other  of  the  contipient,  the  main  industries— tlioi^  of  sheep  and  cattle 
raising—were  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  period  seriously  ham- 
pered by  adverse  weather  conditions. 

The  progress  of  the  manu&icturing  industries  is  dealt  with  at  soate 
length  in  another  portion  of  thi-i  volume,  and  need  not  be  further  referred 
to  hei^  It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  the  ground  lost  during  the 
financial  crisis  has  been  more  than  recovered,  and  the  amount  of  employ- 
ment afforded  is  now  greater  than  ever  before  in  the  history  ol  tbtse 
states. 

The  movement  in  wages  from  189C  to  1901  was  distinctly  npwsrd. 
Carpenters,  for  example,  were  in  189G  paid  t's.  per  day  in  Sydney,  white 
in  1900  their  wages  were  9s.  6d.,  In  1901,  10s.,  and  in  1903,  9a.  6d. 
Though  wages  in  Melbourne  at  these  [wriods  were  lower  than  in  Sydncv, 
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their  npwHrd  mDvement  has  been  even  greater,  for  in  189C  carpenters' 
wages  io  Melbourne  ranged  between  6s.  and  7s.  per  da;,  the  greater 
nnniber  being  employed  at  the  lower  figurea,  while  in  1900  the  accepted 
r«te  was  8a.  3d.,  in  1901, 10s.,  and  iu  1902,  9a  As  regards  other  trades 
connected  with  building,  there  has  also  bnen  a  marked  improvement,  and 
the  mtes  of  1903  approacli  very  closely  those  paid  in  ltJ9t— that  is  to 
a«y,  before  the  chan;^  accompanying  the  financial  crisis  began  to  be  felt. 

^o  bailding  trades  suffered  more  heaWly  than  any  othera  during  tl  e 
period  of  financial  disaster,  and  their  recovery  was  also  more  protracted. 
Over-specolation  in  business  was  in  part  I'esponsiblo  for  the  criais ; 
mad  even  after  its  immediate  efiects  had  passed  frora  sight,  there  was 
still  great  relactance  to  embark  capital  in  this  form  of  investment, 
although  a  reasonable  return  Heemed  to  be  fairly  assured.  Building 
operations  being  therefore  carried  on  only  in  cases  of  necessity, 
«td  when  exceptional  profits  were  looked  for,  the  wages  of  the 
artisans  employed  were  less  atfected  by  the  return  of  better  times 
than  might  otherwise  have  been  expected.  In  other  branches  of 
indnatry  there  was  a  marked  revival,  and  wages  shared  in  (be  upward 
Biovement 

FedeiHtion  nndonbtedty  is  a  strong  force  in  the  direction  of  increased 
prodnction  and  larger  employment  of  capital,  and  an  expansion  of 
indtistrial  activity  should  foilow  in  its  train  ;  but  the  pastoral  industry, 
vhich  is  the  key  to  the  industrial  condition  of  Australia,  was  seriously 
aOected  dnring  1902  by  the  adverse  climatic  conditions  which  prevailed 
over  a  great  part  of  the  continent.  Although  the  year  1903  opened 
under  moat  favourable  conditions  the  rains  came  too  late  to  save  the 
harvest,  and  the  returns  from  cultivated  lands  for  the  season  1902-3 
were  the  worst  on  record.  Abundant  rains  fell  throughout  1903,  and 
a  very  large  area  was  ploughed  and  sown,  while  the  harvest  returns 
w^re  most  bountiful,  far  exceeding  any  previous  yields.  The  price 
obtained  for  wool  and  other  staples  during  1904  was  very  satisfactory, 
and  the  lambing  was  exceptionally  good,  so  that  the  prospects  of  the 
great  primary  industries  at  the  time  of  writing  are  very  encouraging. 
There  is,  however,  a  feeling  of  unrest  in  business  circles,  for  which 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  adequate  material  reason,  as  well  as  a 
general  absence  of  speculation  and  a  tendency  to  restrict  credit.  This 
condition  of  affairs  has  been  variously  explained  according  to  the  point 
erf  view  of  the  person  ofiering  the  explanation — moral,  political,  and 
.economic  reasons  have  all  been  given — -bnt  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  present  is  simply  a  repetition  of  previous  experience.  There 
have  been  bad  seasons  in  Australia  before  those  of  1 900-2,  followed  also 
by  excellent  seasons  and  rapid  recuperations.  The  beginning  of  the 
recuperative  period  is  almost  always  one  of  liquidation  and  lack  of 
enterprise,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  present  period  of  recovery  ia 
being  marked  by  like  signs  to  those  that  distinguished  its  predecessors. 
'n>e  period  of  stagnation  has  never  been  of  long  duration,  and  is  not 
likely  to  be  so  at  the  present  time. 
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Recent  Ikddbtrial  LtoiSLATiotr. 


The  conditions  ot  labour  in  Australia  and  Xew  Zealand  bare,  irinew 
the  year  1894,  been  affested  by  certain  new  dements  which  hftve  tliB 
promise  of  very  powerfully  inJQuencing  the  industrial  position  in  Ute 
near  future,  and  in  order  to  understand  rightly  the  working  of  tbeme 
elementB  it  will  be  necessary  to  describe  in  rough  outline  tite  imtetary, 
shop,  conciliation,  and  arbitration  laws  of  these  statea 

Althou^  the  condition  of  workers  in  factories  received  attrotion  in 
England  so  far  back  as  the  year  1802,  and  cconprehensive  legMlfttiua 
dates  frran  1841,  it  was  not  until  1873  that  there  was  any  Australian 
enactment  on  tiie  subject  In  the  year  named  the  Parliament  of 
Victoria  passed  a  statute,  which,  amongst  other  proviskHis,  enacted 
that  no  woman  or  girl  should  work  in  a.  factory  for  more  than  eig^t 
hours  a  day.  New  Zealand  followed  immediately  wiUi  an  Act,  irluch 
was  practically  a  transcript  of  the  Victorian  measure. 

The  factory  system  did  not,  until  recent  years,  play  an  important 
part  in  the  industrial  life  of  Australia;  but  there  have  hoaa  factoriee  in 
all  the  principal  towns  for  many  years,  and  it  it  a  world-wide  experienee 
that  where  there  are  factories  working  uncontrolled  by  legialatiMi 
there  will  always  be  more  or  lees  disregard  of  cleanliness  and 
sanitation.  Tins  was  sufficiently  demonstrated  by  the  Victuriaii 
Royal  Coounission  of  1S82,  which  followed  upon  a  vivid  expo«w«  of 
the  evil  conditions  of  local  factories  made  by  the  Age  newsps^ter.  Thr 
Commission  did  most  useful  work,  and  from  its  report  came  tbc 
Factories  and  Shop  Act  of  1885.  Under  that  enactment  the  nomher 
of  persons  technically  required  to  form  a  k^  fitctory  was  fixed  at  six, 
including  apprentices,  and  provision  was  made  for  ensuring  cleanliaeat. 
air  space,  sanitation,  the  requirements  of  decency,  and  for  saEeguacding 
the  healtii  of  workers  and  their  safety  in  life  and  limb.  laspeoburs 
were  appointed,  and  under  the  operation  of  tJie  taw  the  old  dil^idatMl 
workshops  disappeared,  and  the  well-built,  well-lit  and  roomy  Eactovies, 
now  found  everywhere  in  Melbourne,  took  their  place.  The  law 
remained  practically  unchanged  until  1893,  when  the  number  of  petM»H 
constituting  a  factory  was  reduced  to  four.  This,  however,  waa  only  a 
preliminary  step  to  further  and  more  radic^  changes.  In  1896  tha  law 
was  further  expanded,  and  the  teim  factory  was  extended  to  every  piaw 
in  which  funiiture  was  manufactured,  to  every  place  in  which  a  Chimsr 
was  engaged  in  laundry  work,  and  to  all  laundries  in  whiob  fo«r 
persons  were  employed,  excepting  laundries  carried  on  by  diaritafale 
iBstitutiona  Powers  of  prosecution  were  given  to  inspecton  aftar  ■ 
factory  or  work-rui»n  was  found  to  be  in  an  insanitary  conditsoo.  The 
Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  was  empowered  to  condemn  any  faebofy 
or  workroom  which  was,  in  his  opinion,  dil^idated,  nnsafi^  or  mit 
for  oae.  It  was  also  provided  that  no  portion  of  a  Caotocy  or  wack- 
rocHD  could  be  used  as  a  sleeping-place  unless  soch  aleepioypUoe  wen 
separated  from  the  factory  by  a  subatontial  wooden  pwtitioaeKta 
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fnm  floor  to  oeoling.  So  child  under  13  years  of  age  was  allowed  tu 
■xtrk  in  a  factory,  and  no  fonalo  whosoever  and  no  boy  under  16  yearu 
«f  ate  could  be  employed  in  a  factory  for  mure  than  ten  hours  in  a  day 
«r  after  9  o'clock  at  night.  It  had  already  been  provided  that  such 
pem»is  could  not  be  employed  for  more  than  forty-eight  hours  a  week.  In 
foniitnre  factories  and  lauttdries  where  a  Chinese  was  working,  it  was 
frovided  that  no  person  was  to  work  before  7 '30  o'clock  in  the 
morning  or  after  5  o'clock  in  the  evening,  or  on  Saturday  after  2 
o'dock  or  on  Sunday  at  any  time  whatever.  All  persons  in  chai^  of 
Wkrs  and  steam  engines  were  required  to  hold  certificates  of 
competence,  and  very  special  and  exten§ive  powers  wore  given  to  the 
Department  administering  the  Act  to  enforce  cleanliness,  ventilation, 
and  sanitaticai.  These  were  the  main  pro^-isions  in  regard  to  the  work 
of  the  factories,  but  the  Act  of  1896  introduced  most  important 
provisions  r^ardii^  wages,  which  will  be  referred  to  later  on. 

New  South  Walee  was  very  slow  in  taking  steps  for  the  proper 
Isolation  of  work  in  factories.  Various  bills  had  been  prepared  and 
one  had  been  introduced  into  the  Legislature,  but  no  serious  attempt 
TBS  made  to  deal  with  the  matter  on  behalf  of  the  Qovernment,  and, 
^■rt  from  the  Government,  l(^;islation  would  have  been  impossible, 
la  the  year  1890  the  Census  and  Industrial  Returns  Act  was  passed, 
under  whidi  the  Government  Statistician  was  empowered  to  report  on 
tha  ocmdition  of  the  factories  of  the  state,  and  pursuant  to  the 
autborify  contained  in  the  Act,  the  ofHcers  of  the  Statistical  Depart 
■sot  ntade  an  exhaustive  examination  of  factories  and  workshops  in 
the  iuge  centres  of  population,  and  a  series  of  reports  was  drawn  up 
indicating  the  condition  of  the  workers.  The  cldef  abuse  found  to 
edgt  was  the  almost  uniform  absence  of  due  provision  for  sanitation 
and  for  the  preservation  of  decency.  Though  sweating  was  not  found 
to  exist  to  Mty  large  extent,  home  workers  were  found  to  be  grossly 
mdtfpaid,  and  in  many  respects  a  strong  case  was  made  out  for  the 
neceamty  of  pasoing  a  proper  Factories  Act  on  the  hues  of  l^islation  in 
(one  in  otlwr  states.  Farliam«itary  action,  however,  was  not  taken 
until  the  year  1896,  when  tha  Factories  and  Shops  Act  was  passed  on  the 
lines  of  the  Victorian  Act  of  1885.  Good  work  has  been  accomplished 
wider  the  Act,  but  the  powers  conferred  on  the  administration  are^ 
Umited  compared  with  those  found  in  the  existing  Acts  of  other  states. 

Id  Soutti  Australia  nothing  of  importance  was  accomplished  in  the 
viy  of  r^olating  employment  in  factories  until  the  year  1894.  The 
Act  of  18U4  did  not,  however,  go  far  enough  to  cope  successfully  with 
the  evils  that  had  arisen,  and  in  1900  the  law  was  changed,  and  an 
Act  based  on  the  Victorian  model  was  'passed,  but  going  oven  farther 
tkaa  the  original,  for  a  factory  was  declared  to  be  any  workroom 
There  anyone  was  working  in  an  owner's  employ. 

In  Qoeensland  work  in  factories  remained  unregulated  until  1S96, 
idMn  tentative  legislation  on  the  lines  of  the  New  South  Wales  Act 
ns  pwned  ;  this  legislation  proved  iusuflrcisnt,  and  gave  way  in  1900 
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to  ft  carefully  framed  and  comprehensive  Factorioa  and  8bops  Act  u 
far-reaching  in  ite  provisions  as  that  of  an^  other  Etat& 

Id  To-smania  there  in  as  yet  no  I^ialation  regarding  employment  in 
factories,  but  there  is  a  law  for  the  protection  of  persona  oxing 
machinery. 

In  Western  Australia  the  factor;  legislation  is  much  tike  that  of  the 
more  advanced  eastern  staten,  the  moat  recent  leigialation  on  the  anbject 
having  been  passed  in  1903. 

Although  Sew  Zealand  cannot  claim  to  be  the  pioneer  of  AostnliAB 
legislation  in  regard  to  factories,  this  being  an  honour  which  ia  due  to 
Victoria,  it  may  be  claimed  on  behalf  of  that  colony  that  Victorian 
l^islation  wBs  closely  followed  from  the  outset.  In  1873  tlie  Vic- 
torian Act  was  adopted  by  New  Zealand  under  the  title  of  "  Hie 
Workshops  Act."  Like  its  prototype  thin  Act  made  but  a  small  advanc* 
upon  the  road  to  factory  legislation.  In  1890  a  Royal  ComminiMi 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  labour  and  industry,  and 
consequent  upon  the  report  of  this  Commission  the  Ooverument  of  the 
day  introduced  and  paired  a  Factories  and  8bops  Act  somewhat  on  the 
lines  of  the  Victorian  Act  of  188d  ;  but  the  law  was  almost  imme- 
•diately  amended  in  1891  and  ^ain  in  1894,  when  one  of  the  most 
radical  measures,  dealing  with  employment  in  factories,  was  passed- 
In  1901  an  act  was  passed  superseding  all  previous  enactment^  and 
this  remains  law  in  the  colony  to  the  present  time.  Kew  Zealand 
lias  been  divided  into  factory  districts  under  the  charge  of  a  Chief 
Inspector  and  150  local  inepectord.  Asa  "factory"  or  "workroom" 
includes  any  place  in  which  two  or  more  pentons  aro  engaged  in 
working  for  hire  or  reward  in  any  handicraft,  there  are  few  uperatirM 
who  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  Act.  Children  under  14  years 
-of  age  are  not  allowed  to  be  employed,  and  the  hours  cf  Ufaour, 
holidays,  eto.,  of  women  and  youths  under  16  are  strictly  r^^loted. 
■<iood  ventilation,  sanitary  accommodation,  and  general  cleanliness  t>. 
buildings  are  insisted  upon;  machinery  has  to  be  properly  gnardeduid 
fire-escapes  provided,  while  dangerous  occupations  are  specially  class- 
fied.  In  order  to  assist  the  system  of  free  genera)  education  which 
prevails  in  the  colony,  young  persons  ore  not  allowed  to  work  in 
factories  till  they  have  passed  the  fourth  standard  of  the  state  acbot^a. 
or  on  equivalent  examination,  while  still  further  to  discoarage  tlwir 
employment  it  is  provided  that  young  children  shall  not  be  emplond 
without  wages,  and  the  amending  acts  give  a  rate  of  wi^m  «i 
an  ascending  scale  for  their  payment,  this  scale  being  continued  op 
to  the  age  of  21  years.  To  prevent  the  introduction  of  die  great 
evil  of  "sweating,"  articles  made  or  partly  made  in  private  dwellinp 
or  nnregislered  workshops,  have  to  be  labelled  when  offered  for 
sole,  in  order  that  goods  so  manufactured  (likely  enough  in  uimbd)- 
tary  premises),  may  not  be  placed  in  the  market  for  CMnpetitim 
with  work  done  in  properly  ins[>ected  Eactoriee.  Any  person  removing 
9Udi  labels  is  liable  to  a  heavy  fine.      The  factory   inspectors  alw 
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saperviBioQ  over  the  steeping  accommodation  provided  for 
steMierB  in  coantry  districta.  A  female  inspector  of  factories 
gives  her  assistance  in  the  duties  of  the  department,  travelling  from 
place  to  place,  and  particularly  inquiring  into  the  working  conditions 
of  the  operative  women  and  girls.  There  are  other  provisions  directed 
towards  preventing  the  employment  of  children  of  tender  years,  and 
panisfaing  parents  who  endeavour  to  evade  the  Act  in  regaitl  to  their 
OTTn  4^)iklren.  This  Factories  Act  is  one  of  a  long  series  of  other  acts 
passed  by  the  New  Zealand  Parliament  and  termed  the  "  Labour  Laws." 
The  New  Zealand  Tear  Book  gives  a  list  of  thirty-five  acts  which  come 
inder  this  category. 

Besides  the  regulations  governing  employment  in  factories,  there  is, 
to  the  majority  of  the  states,  the  corollary  of  this  legislation,  viz.,  laws 
dealing  with  the  hours  during  which  shops  may  remain  open  for  the 
sale  of  goods.  As  in  the  matter  of  iatitory  legislation,  so  in  regard  to 
the  compulsory  closing  of  shops  the  credit  of  initiation  belongs  to 
Victoria.  The  Act  of  1885  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made, 
decUrvd  that  the  hours  for  closing  shops  in  towns  generally  should 
be  7  o'clock  in  the  evening  on  five  days  a  week,  and  10  o'clock 
ou  Saturday  nights,  shops  dealing  with  certain  classes  of  food  and 
pnishable  products  being  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  law.  In 
•mier  that  there  should  be  an  intelligent  application  of  the  law,  the 
vuious  municipal  councils  were  authorised  to  pass  by-laws  allowing 
other  clitsees  of  eboDs  than  those  enumerated  in  the  Act  to  remain  open 
■fter  the  hours  named,  and  at  the  same  time  the  councils  were  em- 
powered, if  they  thought  fit,  to  close  the  shops  earlier  than  7  o'clock. 
Penalties  for  breach  of  the  law  were  also  left  to  the  determination  ot 
the  councils.  The  beneficent  intentions  of  tlie  framers  of  the  law  failed 
owing  to  the  perfunctory  way  in  which  the  municipal  councils  carried 
oat  their  duties  in  regard  to  early  closing,  and  a  very  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  things  prevailed  until  the  amending  Factories  and  Shops 
Act  was  passe<]  in  1896,  to  which  allusion  will  be  made  later  on. 

Meanwhile  New  Zealand  had  taken  the  matter  in  hand,  and  the 
Shops  and  Shop  Assistants  Act  of  1894  was  passed.  The  main  pro- 
Tisons  of  this  Act,  as  amended  in  1S95,  1896,  and  1901,  are  as 
fi^IowB : — 

All  shops  in  towns  and  boroughs  are  to  be  closed  for  one  afternoon  in 
each  week,  but  a  few  shops,  such  as  those  of  fishmongers,  fruiterers,  and 
wting-honse  keepers,  are  exempted  on  account  of  their  convenience  to 
the  general  public.  The  assistants  in  such  establishments  and  in  the 
bars  of  hotels  and  in  country  stores  must,  however,  have  a  half-holiday 
allowed  them  in  each  week.  Very  small  shops  carried  on  bj'  Europeans 
without  paid  assistants  are  also  exempt  from  closing  on  a  general  half- 
holiday,  but  these  shops  must  be  closed  on  one  afternoon  in  each  week. 
The  honra  of  work  for  women  and  young  persons  are  defined.  Sitting 
accommodation  must  be  provided  in  all  shops,  and  the  necessary  time  for 
meals  shiUI  be  given  to  all  workers  and  snfl^cient  sanitary  accommodation 
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proTided.     The  Act  goes  still  further,  uid  entuneratea  the  i 

hoora,  Ixdidays,  ami  such  like  of  clerks  employed  in  iMoka  &nd    mnr- 

cantile  ftod  business  offices. 

The  Victori&a  Act  of  1896  passed  to  remedy  the  defects  found  in  the 
Aot  of  1885  did  not  go  so  far  as  the  New  Zealand  Act — the  initutiTe 
of  closing  was  left  with  the  shopke^ters,  and  considerable  pow«r  stall  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  municip^  councils.  The  Victorian  Act, 
however,  was  an  early-closing  law,  which  the  New  Zealand  Act  was 
not.  In  1900  the  Farliament  of  Victoria  passed  an  Amending  Aet, 
rertricting  the  hours  of  all  males  employed  in  shops  to  iif^-two, 
carters,  porters,  and  night  watchmen  alone  being  excepted.  The  la.w 
do«s  not,  however,  apply  to  the  whole  state. 

The  Early  Cloung  Act  of  New  South  Wales  was  pMsed  in  Deoamber, 
1889.  This  Act  provideA  for  the  compulsory  closing  of  sht^  nt  6 
o'clodt  on  four  days  in  the  week,  1  p.m.  on  one  day,  and  10  p.m.  on 
'One  day.  The  Act,  however,  does  not  specify  when  shops  tam,y  be 
opened.  It  applies  to  the  Metropolitan  district  and  Newoastle ;  conn- 
try  shop  districts,  which  include  all  municipalities  in  the  state  oti>er 
than  Sydney  and  Newcastle,  may  be  brought  undctr  the  Act  by  [Hroda- 
mation,  and  this  has  been  done. 

In  the  year  1900  early-cloeing  laws  were  enacted  in  South  Australia 
and  in  Queerilond ;  in  both  cases  the  Acts  were  close  copies  of  that  of 
New  South  Wales.  In  1897,  an  Early  Closing  Act  was  passed  in 
Western  Australia ;  Tasmania,  therefore,  is  the  only  state  in  which 
there  is  no  law  regulating  shop  hours. 

The  disastrous  strikes  which  have  been  spoken  of  as  occuiring 
between  18S6  and  189.^  were  Hymptoms  of  an  industrial  unrest  spread- 
ing over  the  whole  of  the  £^tem  States  and  New  Zealand.  Tlie  ex- 
penditure of  public  money  on  a  lavish  scale  had  attracted  to  these  states 
a  larger  number  of  unskilled  workers  than  work  could  be  provided  for 
in  oidinary  seasons,  and  even  many  of  the  skilled  trades  were  largely 
■overmanned.  Under  the  existing  conditions  of  industrial  remuoera- 
tkin  a  fall  in  wages  was  inevitable.  The  trades  unions,  however, 
mode  a  brave  stand  against  any  reduction  in  the  wages  of 
their  own  members,  and  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  up  to  the 
year  1888,  and  in  some  trades  for  a  year  or  two  longer,  their  eSorts 
were  in  the  main  successful.  But  the  number  of  workers  enrolled  in  the 
unions  was  small  compared  with  the  total  number  of  persms  following 
gainful  pursuits.  The  trades  unions,  too,  had  an  advantage  from  the 
fact  that  the  trades  which  they  controlled  were  skilled  trade*  whidl 
required  long  apprenticeship  to  learn,  and  which  in  the  case  of  a  strike 
could  not  be  swamped  by  unskilled  or  partially  skilled  labour.  About 
the  year  1888  the  trade  unions  and  others  who  sympathised  with  the 
labour  movement,  and  persons  desirous  of  avoiding  further  labour 
ccmflicts,  began  to  ccmsider  verj-  earnestly  whether  some  means  might 
not  be  taken  to  regulate  the  relations  of  em|iloyera  and  the  employed, 
and  so  avoid  the  wasting  e0ects  whiob  inevitably  fi^ow  in  the  train  of 
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sfaikw,    Several  distinct  utetlioda  cd  arriving  at  the  skme  deairaUe  end 
pfoanted  themaelveB,  munelj  : — 

Conciliation,   in  which  the  parties  to  a  dispute  ware  brought 

togetJier  without  legi^  oompukiua. 
Compnlaor;  artatrntioa. 

The  regulation  of  wageabya  board  r^reaeating  the  emjAoyen 
and  employed,  witii  aa  impartial  chainum  ; 
and  each  of  these  systeras  has  beea  tried  in  these  states  ainoe  1888. 

The  question  of  conciliation  and  voluntary  arbitration  haa  been  faefora 
the  Australian  public  for  ssttaa  oonajdepable  ttme.  la  1882  Mr.  (after- 
wuds  Sir  G^eoi^)  Dibbs  introduced  into  Parliament  a  bill  for  the 
at^uhmeat  of  a  council  eomposad  of  members  of  the  New  South  Wales 
Emiilayera'  Union  and  the  Tndea  and  laboue  Couooil,  in  which  oon- 
dlUtioD  was  provided  for  on  the  Uoee  of  the  Cooseils  de  Fnid'hommea  < 
""tapg  in  France  ;  but  there  was  ao  little  parliamentary  response  tJtat 
tbe  bill  was  shelved.  In  1887  a  aehame  based  upon  Kngjish  praeedeut 
vss  promulgated  by  a-  joint  oommittae  of  the  Vioborian  Trades  fiidl 
Cwmcil  and  the  Employers'  Union  for  the  establishmsnt  of  a  Board  of 
OmaliatioD.  A  similar  sobeme  was  drawn  up  by  the  joint  committee 
of  the  New  South  Wales  Employers'  Union  and  the  Trsdee  and  lAbouit 
CoukQ,  but  was  rejected.  In  the  building  trade  of  New  South  Wales? 
thnm  •»Tifr  for  soma  years  a  representative  Board  of  Conciliation  withont 
my  provision  for  arbitcation,  and  this  board  is  reporte^l  to  have  done 
vary  ezoelleut  work.  In  1887  Mr.  J.  H.  Carruthera  introduced  a  Trades 
Conoliation  Kll,  in  which  the  machinery  provided  was  purely  voluntary, 
Tbe  measure  did  not,  however,  get  beyond  the  stages  of  a  bill.  Other 
adtemes  of  conciliation  were  proposed,  notably  one  drawn  up  by  the 
HoDoiable  C.  J.  I^ngridge,  of  Victoria.  In  South  Australia  a  bill  to 
eoaowngo  the  formation  of  industrial  unions  and  associations,  uid  to 
bcilitate  the  settiomMit  of  industrial  disputes,  was  iatroduced  into 
Fkrliasaent  by  the  Hon.  C,  C.  Kingston  in  Deuember,  1890.  This 
neaanre  is  the  parmt  of  all  the  conciliation  and  arbitration  lavra 
npw  in  operation  in  AustraHa  ;  the  bill  met  with  strong  oppoeittOQ,  and 
it  was  not  until  late  in  1894  that  it  was  finally  passed  into  law,  having 
been  twice  rejected  by  the  Legislative  Council 

ileanwbile  the  matter  of  conciliation  had  been  before  the  New  South 
Wales  Parliament  A  commission  had  been  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  question  of  strikes,  and  a  report  wan  drawn  up  and  a  bill  based  on ' 
the  reoommendations  was  drafted  and  introduced  by  Sir  Henry  Farkes 
on  the  5th  of  August,  1891,  but  the  Qovammeot  resigned  before  the 
bill  could  become  law. 

About  the  same  time  a  measure  was  before  the  YictorisaParlisment ; 
it  oouBsted  of  twenty-three  olaosea,  and  did  not  go  much  farther  than 
to  permit  the  esb^lishment  of  councils  of  conciliation  under  lioense 
boia  the  Crown,  as  no  award  could  be  taken  into,  or  enforced  by,  any 
covrt  of  law.  This  meaoure  became  law  at  the  conmiencement  t^  1893, 
and  baa,  therefoasj.thadiatinctaGai  of  being  tbe  &Ht  legislative  enaofeaeat ' 
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oi  its  kind  on  tbe  statute  books  of  AustnJia.  "Hie  Act,  however, 
wat  not  followed  by  any  conKequences,  good  <»"  had,  being  entirely 
ign(H«d  by  all  pu-taes.  Wben  Sir  George  Dibbs  succeeded  Sir  Henry 
Farkes  as  Premier  of  New  South  Wales  be  took  np  the  qu€sti<Mi  ot 
trades  diiiputes,  and  on  31st  March,  1892,  his  Tndea  Disputes 
Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act  was  assented  ta  This  Act  was  in 
force  for  four  years,  when  it  lapsed,  very  little  ose  being  made  of  it  in 
spite  of  the  strenuous  ezertions  of  the  officials  in  <JULrge  of  itA 
administration. 

In  New  Zealand  a  Conciliation  and  Arbitratioa  Bill  was  iatrodnoed 
in  1892  by  the  Minister  for  Labour,  the  Hon.  W.  P.  Reeves,  and  wKn 
twice  rejected  by  the  L^islatire  Council ;  it  was,  however,  presented  a 
third  time,  and  became  law  on  the  31st  August,  1894.  The  fcdlowing 
ia  a  short  epitwne  i:^  its  leading  provisions ; — 

The  object  of  tbe  Act,  as  declared  in  the  preamble,  is  to  enconrage 
the  formation  of  industrial  unions  and  aasociations,  and  toEacilitate  tb«> 
settlement  of  industrial  disputes  by  conciliaUon  and  arbitrati<». 

A  society  of  not  less  thaji  seven  persons,  associated  for  the  piirpo»e 
<rf  protecting  or  furthering  the  interests  of  onployeiv  or  workmen,  may 
be  registered  as  an  induBt»4al  union  by  complying  with  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Act,  Full  and  detailed  informatimi  as  to  constitution, 
roles,  names  of  officers  and  members,  etc.,  must  be  sent  to  the  Registrar, 
who  will  issue  a  certificate  ot  re^stry  and  incorporation.  The  effect  of 
registration  will  be  to  render  the  industrial  or  trade  union  so  roistered 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bosrd  and  Court  appwnted  under  the 
Act 

llie  parties  to  industrial  agreement  may  be— (1)  trade  qqiods, 
(2)  industrial  unions,  (3)  industrial  associations,  (i)  employen.  Every 
industrial  agreement  shall  be  for  a  specified  time  not  exceeding  three 
years,  and  is  to  be  filed  in  the  Supreme  COurt  ol&ce  within  thirty  day^ 
of  making,  It  is  binding  on  both  sidrs,  and  if  any  association  or  per- 
son thus  bound  (ails  in  carrying  it  out  there  is  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
the  amount  Axed  by  the  sgreement,  or,  if  no  amount  is  fixed,  not 
exceeding  .£500. 

''  Industrial  districts  "  are  to  be  constituted  and  gaiietted,  and  for 
every  such  industrial  district  a  Board  of  Conciliation  and  a  Clerk  uf 
Awards  is  to  be  appointed.  The  Act  defines  the  povrers  of  the  Court 
and  Board  and  the  duties  of  the  Clerk,  and  pn)vide8  that,  when  a  dir- 
pnt<-  is  referred  to  Board  or  Court,  no  strike  or  lock-oat  may  take  place 
until  tlie  decision  is  given.  A  Board  of  Conciliation  is  to  consist  of  not 
more  than  six  or  less  than  four  persons,  chosen  by  the  industrial  unioni 
of  employers  and  of  workmen  in  the  respective  district*,  and  a  chair- 
man in  to  be  elected  outside  the  members  of  the  Board.  Rhould  a 
Conciliation  Board  fail  to  effect  settlement,  the  dispute  may  be  referred 
to  the  Court  of  Arbitration.  There  is  to  he  one  Court  of  Arbitration 
for  the  whole  colony,  consisting  of  three  members,  one  appointe<l  o:i  the 
recomnwndatioo  of  the  council  of  associations  of  employers,  one  on  the 
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recommendation  of  the  council  of  associations  of  workmen,  »nd  the 
third  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  every  member  to  hold  office  for 
three  ye&ra,  and  to  be  eligible  for  re-appointment.  If  any  party  to  a 
piTx:«eding  before  the  Court  fail  to  appear  without  cause  Uie  Court  may 
proceed  ex  parte.  The  award  is  to  be  made  within  one  month,  and 
may  include  costa  and  expenses  ;  but  nocoste  will  be  allowed  for  agents, 
coonsel,  or  aolicitora  appeuring  for  any  party,  and  it  shall  be  framed  Id 
soch  manner  as  to  express  the  decision  of  the  Court  whilst  avoiding 
teclinicalities.  The  award  may  be  enforced  in  tbe  same  manner  as  a 
judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Theamount  for  which  an  award  may 
be  enforced  against  an  association  is  limited  to  £500. 

The  fourth  part  of  the  Act  provides  that  the  Hallway  Commissioners 
and  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants  may  be  respectively 
r^ist^red,  and  may  refer  any  industrial  dispute  between  them  to  the 
Cmirt  of  Arbitration,  but  Boards  of  Conciliation  are  to  have  no  juris- 
diction in  these  cases. 

So  novel  a  piece  of  legislation  could  not  be  expected  to  work  quite 
nmoothly  in  the  first  instance ;  Amending  Acta  elucidating  the  provisions 
ot  the  original  measure  were  therefore  passed  in  1895,  1896,  and  1898, 
Mid  the  law  was  consolidated  and  further  amended  by  the  Acta  of  1900 
and  1901.  The  amendmenta  of  the  original  Act  extend  the  scope  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  tribunals  of  arbitration,  and  carry  the  principle  of 
compnlsion  further  than  contemplated  by  i^e  Act  of  1B94.  Non- 
anionist  workmen  are  brought  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Arbitration 
Court  in  certain  circumstances,  as  well  as  clerical  employees.  Conuilia- 
tion  Boards  are  made  courts  of  first  instonce ;  awards  are  made 
permanent  in  default  of  a  further  dispute,  and,  subject  to  certain 
Kaf e^^uards,  awards  may  have  force  throughout  New  Zealand. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  Mr.  C.  C.  Kingston,  when  Premier  of 
South  Australia,  introduced  hia  bill  to  facilitate  the  settlement  of 
industrial  disputes  in  I>ecember,  1890.  Various  causes  tended  to  delay 
the  passing  of  the  measure,  so  that  it  was  not  until  December,  1894. 
that  it  passed  both  Houses  of  Parliament  and  received  the  B<lf&l 
assent.  In  point  of  time  the  South  Auatralitin  meaanre  was  introduced 
befwe  that  of  New  Zealand,  but  it  became  law  a  few  months  later. 
The  South  Australian  Act  has  not  been  availed  of  to  any  large  extent, 
for,  unlike  the  New  Zealand  law,  it  allows  only  registered  bodies  to 
api)e&r  before  the  Arbitration  Court,  and  as  the  trade  unions  of  the 
state  have  not  registered  under  the  Act,  they  have  consequently 
remained  ontside  its  Jurisdiction.  South  Australia,  however,  it  a  state 
in  which  trade  disputes  have  not  been  by  any  means  very  virulent,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  failure  of  industnal  bodies  to  invoke  the  t^  of 
the  Arbitration  Court  has  been  due  to  the  mildness  of  the  disease 
nnd  not  to  the  inefficacy  of  the  remedy. 

The  movement  to  provide  means  of  settling  disputes  was  felt  also 
in  Queensland,  where  a  bill,  on  the  lines  of  the  Conseils  dc  Prud'- 
hommea,  was  introduced  by  Sir  S.  W.  Griffith.     It  was  not,  however,  a 
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meaanre  dealing  with  iDdiiatrial  dispatea  between  empk>yra:s  and  bodieB 
of  raaployees. 

Weetem  Aastnlia  paaaed  a  Conciliation  and  Arbitntion  Act  in 
1900.  The  law,  however,  was  sapeneded  in  February,  1902,  by  one 
i^roxim&titig  very  closely  to  the  latest  New  Zealand  law,  and.  this 
is  now  in  active  operation.  On  lat  January,  1904,  there  were  17 
tuiione  of  employers  roistered  under  the  Act,  and  132  unioiis  of 
wooers  representing  15,294  persons.  The  funds  at  diapoaal  of 
workers'  unions  amounted  to  £13,250. 

With  the  example  of  Kew  Zealand  and  South  Australia  before  it, 
the  Kew  South  Wales  Parliament  at  the  instigation  of  Mr.  B.  R.  'Wiae. 
the  Attomey-Qeneral,  undertook  the  paaaing  of  an  Arbitraticm  Act. 
The  first  bill  was  introduced  in  tlie  middle  of  1901,  but  was  rejected 
by  the  ConnciL  The  bill  was  afterwards  re-introduced,  and  became 
law  cm  the  10th  December,  1901,  an  amendment  by  the  Council  limit- 
ing the  law  until  1908  being  assented  to  by  the  Asaembly.  The  New 
Soath  Wales  Act  in  some  respects  bears  a  close  Tesemblance  to  that  cf 
New  Zealand,  but  in  other  ways  there  are  radical  differences.  The 
matter  of  conciliation  was  laid  great  stress  upon  by  the  framera  of  the 
New  Zealand  law  as  it  originally  stood,  and  the  best  exponenta  of  the 
principle  in  New  Zealand  still  view  it  with  favour,  but  the  AmmdiDg 
Act  of  1891  gave  power  to  either  party  to  an  industrial  dispute  to  pAat 
by  the  Board  of  Conciliation  and  go  direct  to  the  Court.  Hub  per- 
inisBUXi  is  invariably  acted  upon,  and  has  had  the  effect  of  practtcfttlv 
abotishing  the  CtMiciliation  Boards.  Such  being  the  New  Zealand 
experience  the  New  South  Wales  Act  does  not  attempt  to  introdnoe 
the  principle.  The  Act  provides  for  the  registration  of  industrial 
unions  of  employers  and  of  employees.  Any  employer  or  amociation 
of  employers  employing  fifty  or  more  hands  may  be  registered  as 
an  industrial  union,  but  employees  must  first  register  as  trade  anions, 
as  only  trade  unions  can  become  industrial  unions  under  the  Act. 
Any  dispute  in  regard  to  industrial  matters,  whether  between 
industrial  unions,  or  between  an  employer  and  an  industrial  uni<m  of 
emptc^eea,  or  between  an  emjdc^r  and  a  trade  union,  may  be  rviemd 
to  tiie  Court  of  Arbitration.  It  is  provided,  however,  that  no  pa«oa 
or  body  of  persons  ottier  than  an  industrial  unitm  (or  in  certain  ranm 
tiie  R^iatrar)  may  refer  socfa  diqiute  to  the  Court,  so  that  the  Act  has 
had  the  effect  of  fostering  the  organisation  both  of  employers  and 
empk^reee,  and  the  formation  and  registration  of  industrial  unjons. 
The  provision  for  restricting  the  ri^t  of  approaching  the  Ckmrt  to 
industrial  unions  in  cmijunotion  with  the  olauae  making  tbn  paning  of 
a  resolution  by  the  members  of  a  union  a  oondition  precedent  to  the 
referring  of  a  dispute,  was  intended  to  protect  the  Court  from  being 
burdened  with  trivial  cases.  Before  seeking  the  intervention  of  the 
Coart,  employers  must  be  restored  ;  but  they  may  be  cited  before  the 
Court  as  defendants  although  unregistered.  The  Conrt  cafuttsts  of  a 
Supreme  Court  Judge  appointed  by  the  Qovomor,  and  two  members 


alected  Repectdv«ly  by  the  indastriftl  sakras  of  emplojers  &nd  the  indus- 
tiial  nnions  of  emploj«ra.  The  protubitian  ot  stnkeB  wid  lockonte 
daring  the  rderance  of  any  dispnte  to  u*bitr*tioa  is  aimilftr  to  the  New 
8Ml«iirt  law.  The  psraoos  who  strike  or  lockout  after  a  dispate  hu 
ariama  are,  in  oertaiD  circamstancea,  irnilty  of  a  misdraneanour.  The 
Arbitration  Court  specifically  grants  the  power  of  fixing  the  minimoH) 
wage,  and  hfts  alao  statutory  power  to  give  preference  to  unionists  over 
DOD'Qnionista,  other  things  being  equal,  when  men  of  both  ciasses  offer 
their  labour  at  the  same  time.  The  distinctive  feature  of  the  New 
Soath  Wake  Act  is  the  provision  r^arding  the  common  rule.  In 
New  Zealand  the  process  of  arbitration  is  for  the  court  to  proceed  to 
district  after  district,  citing  all  the  employers  in  the  industry  under 
review  before  it.  Its  deeijtions  in  a  district  are  confined  only  to  that 
district.  The  decisions  therefore  bind  certain  q)ecific  employers,  whereas 
in  New  South  Wales  the  decision  of  the  court  can  be  made  to  apply  to 
all  indnatriee  of  the  state,  and  ihe  court  has  power  to  declare  that  any 
castoEo,  r^^olation,  agreement,  condition,  or  dealing  in  relation  to  any 
iBciastrial  matter  shall  be  a  common  rule  bf  the  industry. 

Another  important  provision  not  contained  in  the  New  Zeoland  law 
is  that  any  industrial  dispute  may  be  referred  to  the  court  by  the 
Registrar,  where  the  partiee — or  some  or  one  of  them- — are  not  iodus- 
tnlnnimia. 

The  deecnption  of  Hw  various  Acts  in  force  in  reference  to  ooDoli- 
ataon  and  arbitration  moat  be  taken  as  the  merest  outline.  The 
abadeaat  of  Hue  important  question  who  is  desirous  of  getting  a  clear 
knowledge  of  the  working  of  the  Acts  must  consult  the  original 
anthcHTitieB  on  the  subject.  The  deacriptions  here  given  are  only 
intended  to  iUnstrate  a  phase  of  the  industrial  position  which  the 
Btadent  of  Aoabnlian  affiurs  must  not  lose  sight  of. 

One  of  the  first  deciaiona  of  the  Arbitration  Court  of  New  Zealand 
w«s  to  award  preferemoe  to  unionists  where  such  was  practicable,  and 
to  declare  that  wh«e  preference  was  not  granted  employers  should  not 
diacriininate  against  umonists.  The  power  of  the  Court  to  grant 
pfgfcieace  was  disputed  by  the  employerg,  bat  all  doubt  in  regard  to 
the  matter  was  removed  by  the  passing  of  a  specific  eooctment  by  the 
Iie^slature  enj<Hning  preferenoe,  the  conditions  of  such  being  that  a 
onion  should  he  practically  open  to  every  person  employed  in  the-  trade 
who  wished  to  join  it,  and  that  there  are  members  of  the  onion 
vnemfdoyed  and  seeking  employment  who  are  equally  qualified  with 
ttomaoonbers  to  perform  the  wmrk  required  to  be  done.  In  New 
Sooth  Walee  also  the  gmieval  principle  of  preference  to  membmrs  of 
nniana  over  non-members  is  embodied  in  the  taw,  and  such  preference 
baa  been  gmnted  by  the  Co«rt  afanost  from  the  outset  In  moh 
arcoKiBtanMa  t^  number  of  aMrmbera  belrmging  to  trades  nnions 
IwcoiBe  an  eotremely  interestuig  tact  in  eonoeclam  with  the  working 
oat  a£  tiie  prinetplea  of  arfoitration.  In  New  Zealand  on  31st  March, 
19M,  there  were.336  workwa'  nnioBB  registered  witii  a  membership  irf 
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25,354.     In  Western  Anstmlia  there  were,  at  the  close  of  1»03,  133 
unions  of  workers  with  a  memberahip  of  16,294. 

In  New  South  Wales  the  number  of  unioniata  is  much  greater  tiiatx 
in  New  Zealand,  and  allowing  for  difference  of  population,  U  alao 
proportionately  greater.  The  following  are  the  figures  for  the  three 
years  the  Act  has  been  in  operation  : — 


iNDUflTRiAL  Unions 
OF  Emploverh. 

iNursTRiAL  UMns-s 
OP  BMPLOvnH. 

T... 

«™^.    1   M».™«. 

s^^. 

— 

1902 
1903 
1901 

109      1       2,302 
US             2.916 
118      1       3,163 

85 

m 

128 

S7,S36 
72.387 
70,635 

The  total  number  of  workers  in  the  state  in  1904  was  362,396, 
counting  only  those  of  the  full  age  of  21  yean  and  upwards,  so  that 
the  number  of  unionists  to  workers  is  about  19  per  cent.  This  harr 
statement  of  fact  is,  however,  likely  to  mislead,  as  there  are  a  lar^ 
unmber  of  workers  so  placed  that  no  industrial  combinatim)  has,  so 
far,  been  poitsible  amongst  them.  Even  amongst  tradea  which  arr 
represented  by  unions  membership  is  often  confined  to  workmen  who 
live  in  towns.  Excluding  occupations  not  represented  by  unions  therp 
are  70,635  unionists  to  218,189  adult  workers,  or  32-4  per  cent ;  but 
even  this  statement  needs  qualifying,  for  amongst  the  21t<,189  workers 
are  included  37,468  common  labourers  who  would  find  difficnlty  in 
joining  a  union  uf  fellow  workers,  and  57,580  agricultural  and  paatural 
labourersto  whom  the  Australian  Workers'  Union — which  is  pnicticallv 
a  shearers'  union — is  alone  open.  Excluding  these  the  number  of 
unionists  is  reduced  to  53,328,  and  the  adult  workers  currespwiding  to 
123,141.  Some  of  the  unions  contain  every  man  following  the  tndes 
they  represent,  but  these  are  small  unions.  Amongst  the  most  success- 
ful of  the  larger  unions  are  the  various  coal  miners'  unions  which  have 
a.  membership  of  9,000  out  of  1 1,000.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scat  is 
the  grooms'  and  coachmen's  union  with  a  membership  of  46  out  of 
5,223  grooms  and  coachmen  in  the  state. 

The  aim  of  the  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Acts  is  primarily  the 
prevention  of  striken  and  lockouts.  In  Victoria  ^e  ameliotxtion  ai 
the  industrial  situation  was  approached  in  an  entirely  diffncnt 
manner.  It  was  thought  that  as  the  Factories  Act  provided  for  the 
protection  of  the  worker,  no  f^r  as  sanitation,  working  hours,  and  thr 
surroundings  of  the  workshop  were  concerned,  if  hii  remnnermtion  was 
determined  by  an  agreement  betwem  the  employer  and  the  employed 
the  occasion  for  strikes  would  he  avoided.  In  the  Factories  Act  <i 
1896,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made,  a  bold  attempt  ws> 
made  to  deal  with   the  difficult  problem  of  industrial  remuneratacn- 
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In  addition  to  th«  provisions  regarding  iForkshops,  the  Factoriee  and 
Sbops  Act  of  1696  enacted  that  special  boards  might  be  appointed  to 
fii  wages  and  piecework  rates  for  persons  employed  either  inside  or 
tmtside  t^ctonea  in  making  clothing  or  wearing  apparel,  ur  furniture, 
or  in  breadmaking  or  baking,  or  in  the  business  of  a  butcher  or  a  seller 
ct  me&t,  or  maker  of  small  goods.  The  appointment  of  special  boards 
WM  also  authorised  for  any  process,  trade  or  business  usually  or 
freqaently  carried  on  in  a  factory  or  workroom,  provided  a  resolution 
hu  been  passed  by  either  House  declaring  it  to  be  expedient  that  sui^h 
■  board  ijiould  be  appointed,  i^pecial  boarda,  it  was  provided,  might 
emniat  of  not  less  than  four  and  not  more  than  t«n  members  with  a 
dnirman,  the  period  of  <^oe  being  two  years.  Half  the  members 
»ere  to  be  elected  by  the  employers  as  representing  their  interests,  and 
Uf  by  employees.  The  right  of  appointment  of  a  chairman  of  a 
board  rested  with  the  board  itself,  the  chairman  not  being  an  elective 
nember,  bnt  in  the  absence  of  appointment  by  the  board,  the 
0<imnor-in-Council  has  power  to  appoint  the  chairman.  An 
eiception  to  the  principle  of  election  was  made  in  the  case  of  the 
tamitnre  trade,  where  the  whole  of  the  members  of  the  board  were 
ippointed  by  the  Qovemor,  as  it  was  thought  undesirable  that  the 
electifm  should  he  made  by  the  trade  itself,  as  the  great  majority  of  the 
workmen  in  the  furniture  trade  were  Chinese.  The  boards  were  given 
power  to  fix  either  w^e  rates  or  piece  work,  or  both,  as  well  as  the 
Wts  for  which  the  wage  rate  was  determined  and  the  rate  of  pay  for 
ovBTtime ;  to  the  boards  also  was  given  power  to  determine  the  propor- 
tioo  of  apprentices  or  improvers  to  skilled  workmen  employed  in  any 
troceBa,  trade  or  business,  as  well  as  the  wage  to  be  paid  to  them. 
When  a  board  had  determined  the  mioimum  wage,  manufacturers  were 
ilWed  to  fix  the  piece-work  rates,  provided  that  these  rates  were 
bsaM  on  such  minimum  wage,  and  as  a  check  on  imposition,  it  was 
provided  that  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  should  have  the  right  to 
challenge  any  piece-work  rate  and  submit  the  matter  to  the  board. 
Envision  was  also  made  for  the  granting  of  licenses  to  aged  and  infirm 
workers,  who  were  permitted  to  work  at  less  than  the  minimum  wage 
filed  by  the  board.  Agreements  in  contravention  of  the  decision  of 
tin  board  were  held  to  be  null  and  void,  and  an  employee  might  sue 
fnr  his  wages  as  determined  by  the  Wages  Board,  any  agreement  to  the 
MDtrary  with  his  employer  notwitlj standing.  It  was  further  enacted 
that  any  person  employed  in  a  factory  should  receive  at  least  2s.  6d.  a 
ws^,  and  tliat  no  premium  or  bonus  was  to  hn  charged  directly  or 
uidirectly  for  engaging  or  employing  any  female  apprentice  or  improver 
in  making  articles  of  clothing  or  wearing  apparel. 

The  Act  was  not  a  permanent  enactment;  it  wss  first  passed  in 
1896,  re-enacted  with  some  amendments  in  1900,  and  continued  until 
8eptembcr,  1903,  when  it  lapsed  on  the  dissolution  of  Parhament.  At 
the  time  of  the  expiry  of  the  Act  there  were  thirty  eight  special  boards 
ioeiistence.  When  Parliament  met  after  the  elections,  amongst  the  first 
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l»lla  intnxlticed  was  rate  to  reviva  mod  oontiiHe  in  foroe  the  EnetorM* 
Mid  Shop  Acta  and  all  regnlatkma  thereundsr,  w  well  m  tbe  detcmiiw 
tioiu  of  the  special  bouds.  Tbe  Upaed  Uwb,  with  aome  modifitM^oa 
in  regard  to  special  boards,  were  continaed  until  tbe  Slat  Oetober,  190S, 
and  before  thae  <late  an  Act  wan  paned  oontinaing  tbe  tben  WMwtfng 
lav  utdiil  the  31st  December,  1905.  The  Act  continued  the  old  Iawb 
but  modified  them  in  certain  important  p«rticttlara,  and  ooustibatecl  A 
court,  ootuistiog  of  a  Supreme  Court  judge,  to  baar  a^tpeala  ■giinrt 
determinatimis  of  special  boarda,  and  for  dealing  with  leC^etieea  in 
reganl  thereto  by  the  Miniater.  Under  tbe  amended  Act  a  resirfattoa 
oi  both  Houses  of  Farliament  is  required  ioe  tite  eatahlishment  ai  » 
special  board,  not,  as  originally  [M^Tided,  the  reaolution  oi  eathgr 
House.  As  regards  the  boards  thanaelvee,  aa  important  provinao 
has  beea  introduced  to  tbe  e&ct  that  the  representativee  of  em^oyen 
shall  be  actual  employera,  and  the  representatives  of  en^loyees  ahmll  be 
actual  Mnployeee,  in  the  trade  OMM^rned,  and  the  term  of  otfioe  waa  iT»riw 
tliree  yeara  instead  of  two,  aa  in  the  original  enactment.  The  prinoipka 
of  fnture  determination  as  to  wages  and  rates  were  lakl  down  as  followa  : 

(a)  The  board  shall  ascertain  as  a  qneetkm  of  fact  tbe   average 

prioea  or  rates  of  payment  (wheUier  piece-work  prioes  or  r»tea 
or  wages  prices  or  rates)  paid  by  reputable  employera  to 
employnes  of  av«sge  capacity  ; 

(b)  Tbe  lowest  prioea  or  ratea  as  fixed  by  any  detenuinatioi 

in  no  caae  exceed  tbe  average  prices  or  rates  as  so  at 

(c)  Where  the  average  prices  or  ratea  so  ascertained  are  not  ii 

opinion  of  tbe  special  board  soScient  to  afibrd  a  m 
able  limit  for  the  determination  of  tbe  lowest  prices  or  rate* 
which  should  be  paid,  they  may  so  report  to  the  MinJatW, 
who  shall  in  such  case  refer  tbe  d^nnination  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Court,  and  the  Court  in  that  event  may 
fix  tbe  lowest  prices  or  ratea  to  be  paid  witboat  having  rafswd 
to  the  provisions  of  anbaection  (b) ; 

(d)  Where  it  appears  to  be  just  and  eq>edient,  special  wages 

prices  or  rates  may  be  fixed  for  aged,  infirm,  or  slow  worken. 
Tbe  efiect  of  the  proviaiona  of  the  Factonee  and  Shops  Act  in  ivgard 
to  the  industrial  oonditionB  of  Victoria  baa  been  much  diacuased.  For 
detailed  information  on  the  subject  the  enquirer  should  consult  tba 
Reports  of  tbe  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  and  tbe  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  operatitm  of  tbe  factoriea  and  shops  law  of  Victoria, 
dated  February  19tb,  1903.  Tbe  apparent  results  so  f ar  aa  ooncersa 
the  wages  of  operatives  are  constderable.  Taking  tbe  operatives  in 
trader  in  respect  of  which  drtermination  aa  to  wages  were  arrived  at, 
and  confining  the  comparison  to  permns  20  years  of  age  and  upwards, 
it  will  be  found  that  there  has  been  a  substantial  increase  as  between 
the  wages  of  1895,  the  year  i»eoeding  tbe  paanng  tit  the  provisions  ef 
tbe  law  relating  to  wages  boards,  and  tboee  of  1902,  whkb  is  tbe  last 
complete  year  during  which  these  proviaioDa  ware  in  toll  <yer»tioiii 
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9  abown  ia  iha  fblhnring  liat;  in  fittewi  of  theae 
ngea  wero  increMed  rabetantiall;.  Tl»  grMt««t  proportiotwte 
adranee  wta  in  the  furniture  trade,  the  eftnungs  of  Eunq>euta  twving 
been  advaoced  from  £1  9a.  3d  per  week  to  £2  8e.  7d.,  or  by  66  per 
emt,  and  of  Chinese  from  £1  1b.  lOd.  per  week  to  £2  Ts.  lid.,  or  by 
119  per  oent.  There  were  large  ioereaaea  also  in  the  foUowing  employ- 
nenta,  viz.,  engraving  and  die-sinking,  brickmaking  and  pottery,  bar~ 
■was  and  saddlery,  jewellery  and  electroplating,  boots  and  shoes,  and 
bread,  biscuit,  and  CMifectionery,  and  smaller,  though  still  important, 
increaaee  in  printing,  stationny,  Ac,  brushmaking,  clothing,  cooperage, 
vd  malting.  Two  indostriee  show  a  slight  reduction  in  the  average 
wages  pakL 

It  will  be  understood,  in  considering  these  figures,  that  they  are  baaed 
npiHi  the  actual  payments  made  by  the  factories  of  the  state,  and  not 
(tpon  the  decisions  of  the  various  wages  boards,  which  cannot  be  trans- 
lated into  percentages  of  increase  (x  decrease  ;  in  any  circumstance  the 
decision  of  a  wage  tribunal  determines  only  the  minimum  wage,  and 
the  average  wages  paid  may  perchance  be  something  quite  diflerent. 

Taking  the  seventeen  trades  enumerated,  the  average  movement  of 
vages  in  the  seven  years  was  from  £1  18s.  4d.  to  £2  6s.  5d.,  that  is  to 
My,  an  increase  of  8a.  Id.,  or  21  per  cent.  The  trades  comprised  in 
tlus  and  the  following  lists  are  those  wherein  over  fifty  hands  wtore 
eai[dayed  at  each  period. 


Aifng*  wtakly  nge. 

Ma™.t. 

"""^ 

,^ 

1M». 

pnant. 

DMnw 
pneait. 

BmasndsboM 

KnmI.  biMoita.  and  coofBctioDocy    

f  s.    d. 
1  15  10 

1  15    S 

2  4    9 
1  12    4 

1  14    S 

2  1     1 

2  0  11 
1  17  10 
1    9    3 
1    1  10 

1  15    4 

3  2    9 

2  I     2 
2    0    0 
2    3    1 
1  16    0 
1  16    7 

£  a.    d 
ESS 
2    6    7 
2    1     fl 
2    G    1 

1  19    2 

2  «    9 

2  6    6 

3  4    9 
2    8    7 
2    7  11 
2    S    3 
2  IS  11 
2    6  11 
2  13    8 
2    0    0 
1  19  11 
1  1«    1 

21 

30 

"43" 
14 
14 
14 
71 
<W 

lift 
38 
26 
14 
19 

"ii" 
10 

K^^SkiDgaadpotMry    

S£""::e::;::e;:E 

(Chinese)          

II»n«i,  ^ddlery 
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In  eight  induBtriee  oompariBOD  may  be  nude  (u  to  the  wages  pwd  to 
females,  of  20  years  and  upwards,  employod  in  trades  workiDg  imdar 
special  boards.  This  the  following  table  affords.  It  will  be  seen  that 
in  four  trades  there  have  been  substantial  increases,  in  two  tnwlea 
wages  have  remained  practically  stationary,  and  in  other  two  thnv 
have  been  large  reductions.  Grouping  the  eight  trades  togeU>er.  the 
movement  of  wages  in  the  aeven  years  was  from  17s.  9d.  to  20s.  Id.,  or 
13  per  cent. 


Areng*  wttklj  ••rttn. 


Boot!  and  shoes 

Bread,  biscnile,  confectionery 

Brushes,  brooms,  &c 

Clothitig 

Fnmiturs  (European)  

Printing  tndea 

Shirt-making 

Woollen  miUs 


0  16  9 

0  18  6 

0  IS  U 

0  18  1 

0  18  3 

0  15  0 

0  IS  8 

1  0  3 


I     1  0 

0  14  9 

0  IS  s 

1  1  9 

1   1  e 

0  IS  8 

0  IS  1 

1  3  4 


20 

3 

SI 

IS 

4 



14 

15 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  trades  not  placed  under  specif  boards  showed 
higher  average  remuneration  for  adult  male  workers  in  1895  than  did 
the  trades  that  were  so  placed.  Taking  twen^-idx  trades  included  in 
tbp  list  given  hereunder,  the  average  wages  in  1895  was  40s.  Id.,  as 
compared  with  38s.  4d.  jioid,  in  the  same  year,  to  trades  placed  onder 
special  boards  :  in  1902  the  comparison  was  42s.  3d.  as  against  46b.  5d. 
tjie  advantage  being  on  the  side  of  trades  working  under  special  boaid*. 
In  thirteen  out  of  the  twenty-six  trades  shown  in  the  list,  wages 
remained  stationary,  or  were  within  less  than  S  per  cent,  of  what  they 
had  been  in  1895;  in  t^ree  case*  there  were  reductions,  and  in  tw 
cases  there  were  increases ;  the  whole  movement,  however,  repreafnted 
an  advance  of  Ss.  2d.,  or  5  per  cent.  The  most  substantial  inctraM* 
appear  in  works  for  preaei^-ing  meat  or  fruit,  in  which  the  advance  was 
47  per  cent.,  and  in  ice  and  refrigerating,  17  per  cent. ;  as  regards  the 
former,  it  is  possible  the  increase  is  merely  apparent,  as  Astabliahtneots 
where  fruit  is  preserved  were  omitted  from  the  official  returns  of  1902- 
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UaLB  20  YCABS  AND 


UNDER  Special  Boardh. 


Ay«,g«w«iklTW,g». 

UovCtUDt. 

CtaaotTndt. 

..«. 

,»._ 

pHOHlt. 

Deomua 
pcroHit. 

£  a.    d. 
2  14    3 

1  13    2 

2  1  11 
1  16    9 
1  16  10 
I  14    1 

1  17     1 

2  13    1 
2    4  10 

1  15  11 

2  2    4 

2    1  11 
2    6    1 

1  18     1 

2  2    0 
4    4    8 
2    9    0 
1  17    2 
1  11     9 

1  17    2 

2  4    8 

1  16  10 

2  2    0 
1  IS     1 
1  18    0 
1  IS  10 

f  ..    d. 
2    «    0 

1  ia  10 

2  2  10 

1  17    9 

2  1     7 
1  17     1 
1  IS    0 

1  19    7 

2  7    9 

1  19    e 

2  a  1 

2    4    9 
2    4    3 

1  17  10 

2  1    ff 
2  U  10 
2  10    8 

1  17     1 

2  6    0 

1  IS    8 

2  5    6 

1  16  11 

2  2    7 
2    0    7 
1  18     1 
1  19    6 

'"2 

2 
6 
13 
9 
2 
..„.. 

10 
6 

7 


"17 
3 

■47" 

4 

] 

2 

itxtitd  water* 

aS^tJgT..''. ;:;:;.:::::;::;:::::: 

:::::: 

25 

Inn  fbimdriei,  bra»  and  copper  work*, 

OTBM,40.  

C^bottlM  

Oiom- •UDdriM  

aig^naniiig                             ..      . 

U«*cdlM  

0 

A  comparison  of  the  irogea  paid  to  women  working  in  induHtriea  not 
under  Hpecial  boards  for  the  years  1895  and  ]902  shows  considerable 
■dnnces  in  some  industries :  for  example,  wages  have  increased  20  per 
ent  in  tbe  tobacoo  industry,  and  from  1 5  to  1 7  per  tent,  in  the  hatting 
udostiy,  hosiery,  and  umbrella  making.  Other  industries  have  held 
their  own,  excepting  eetablishments  making  mantles,  millinery  and 
nnderclotiiing,  in  which  wogea  have  declined  15  per  cent  Ten  classes 
of  indnstriefl  are  enumerated  in  the  following  list ;  the  movement  of 
"—gn  for  all  taken  together  is  from  17s.  6d.  per  week  in  ISdfi,  to  17s. 
10£  in  1902.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  in  working  out  an  average, 
tiiat  the  employment  in  establiahments  making  mantles,  millineiy,  and 


go^  iNDvaTEUL  pooaxua. 

anderelothmg  is  so  extensivs  tdut  a  decline  of  16  per  oent.  in  tlie  wgew 
of  women  employed  therein  counterbalances  t^e  increaaea  in  otiMT 
trades. 


rBsui.KH  20  Ybabs  atid  dpwabds— Ihddstbus  » 


a  Sfsculi.  Boarim. 


I  £  a.    d. 

Ammunition    I  0  13    6 

I>r«BBiii«king 0  15  11 

Orooen' uindriea  '  0  14    6 

Hodery  |  0  U    9 

Hatiandoim*    0  17    1 

Mkntles,  mlQineiy,  undecclotluag,  Jtc...  117 

Rop«,  twine,  Ic    0  13    8 

UmbrellM  0  15    9 

Waterproof  clothing I  0  18    8 

Tobacco,  cigira,  and  cif^rettM '  0  17    6 


£  B.  6. 
0  13  11 
0  16  11 
0  14  « 
0  17  5 
0  19  7 
0  IS  5 
0  14  0 
0  18    5 

0  19    9 

1  1     1 


It  will  be  seen  tfaat  the  wages  determined  for  male  warken  by  thv 
speeia)  boank  are  uaiformly  lower  for  boys  and  youths  than  in  tJie 
non-regulated  faotoriee ;  but  for  adult  workers  the  wages  are  higbCT, 
and  for  females  the  r^ulated  wages  are  in  every  case  higher.  Fcr 
all  male  workere  the  average  in  n^;ulated  ttades  is  £\  ISs.  9d.,  oom- 
pared  with  £1  1  Is.  Id.  in  other  trades,  showing  a  difTerence  of  4fl.  8d. 
per  week ;  this  is  higher  than  an  inspection  of  the  figures  in  tb* 
foregoing  lable  would  lead  one  to  expect,  and  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
in  tiie  regulated  trades  three-fourths  of  all  workers  are  adults,  whereas 
in  other  tradfs  the  proportion  is  not  more  than  three-fifths. 

The  amendments  in  the  minimum  wage  law  of  Victoria  made  by  the 
Act  of  October,  1903,  will  probably  modify  in  some  degree  the  tendency 
of  Special  Boards  to  raise  wages,  but  the  law  even  as  it  now  stands 
embodies  so  much  that  is  novel  and  important  in  industrial  legialatioo 
that  its  w<ffking  is  being  watched  with  very  ke«i  interest  both  in 
Australia  and  in  Europe  utA  America.  Nor  is  the  interest  leasoDed  by 
tlte  fact  that  while  in  Victoria  and  South  Australia  the  principle  of  t^ 
legal  eetaUishment  of  the  minimnm  wage  ia  in  opsvatioa,  aide  by  aide 
ae  it  were,  in  New  South  Wales,  WeMieni  AnstnUia,  and  New  Zealand 
tht  OMentially  different  system  of  conciliation  and  compulsory  arfaitia- 
tion  is  at  work  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  strikea  and  lockoata,  and 
regulate  the  eaminga  of  all  classes  of  labour. 

The  admirable  publications  of  the  New  Zealand  StHtistical  I>e(Mit- 
ment  show  Umi  wages  in  varioss  tiwlea  at  intervmls  sinoe  1891,  aad 
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bom  thoas  the  ftdloiring  maoiaxry  has  been  deduced,  which  givee  the 
kKiige  weekly  e»nung8  of  emplojrees  in  the  vurious  factories  and  works 
of  the  ooltHiy  at  the  last  thrae  census  periods  : — 


T-r. 

VmUt  Bulling*. 

M^ 

Paula*. 

>.    d. 

t.     d 

ISSl  ... 



29    0 

13    4 

31    S 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  average  earnings  both  for  males  and  females 
in  lesg  in  New  Ze^nd  than  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria.  In  the 
itnenee  of  the  ages  of  the  workers  in  New  Zealand,  howeTer,  it  is  impoa- 
atde  to  go  beyond  the  statement  of  the  average  earnings.  As  the  table 
abovs,  t£e  avemge  rate  for  males  has  increased  by  2s.  5d.  per  week, 
'hkh  is  equival^it  to  8^  per  cent. ;  the  earnings  of  females,  on  the 
other  band,  are  slightly  lower  than  they  were  in  1891. 

k  Mmparistm  of  the  average  wages  paid  to  workers  of  various  ages 
(a)  ID  trades  regulated  by  Special  Boards  in  Victoria,  and  (b)  other 
futwy  workers,  is  interesting  reading. 


T»d...d.r 

SiHoUl  Bdwia 

OUwTndH. 

iUia. 

Fomilo*. 

ItalH. 

f^nuls. 

Ttwi. 

X     t.     d. 

t     .     i 

£    1.    d. 

£     >.     d. 

13 

0    «    1 

0     4     0 

0    6    6 

0    3    7 

U 

0    6    6 

0    4    4 

0    7    6 

0    4    3 

19 

0    7    7 

0    B    1 

0    8    9 

0    4    5 

16 

0    9    0 

0    6    5 

0  10    8 

0    5    6 

IT 

Oil    S 

0    8    4 

0  13    0 

0    7    1 

18 

0  14    8 

0  11    4 

0  16    4 

0    8  10 

19 

0  18    7 

0  12    8 

0  19    4 

0  10    7 

ao 

1    2  11 

0  15    4 

1    2    8 

0  11  10 

!l  Mid  npwMda 

2    4    3 

0  19    9 

£    1  U 

0  17    5 

1  IB    9 

0  10  11 

1  11    1 

5»o 
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As  already  cncplained,  the  Arbitration  Act  of  Kew  South  Wales  Iim 
not  been  in  force  sufficiently  long  to  admit  of  statiiitica  being  obtained 
as  to  its  probable  e£fect  upon  wages  ;  but  the  average  weekly  istcs  of 
pay  for  males  and  females  engaged  in  the  v&rions  macufactwiee  and 
works  of  the  state  in  the  years  1900  to  1903  are  giTCn  below : — 


Aft. 

■«. 

«n. 

"- 

IMS. 

,;^ 

tu 

£  ».  d. 

a  B  fi 

0  6  9 
0  7  9 
0  9  3 
0  11  8 
0  15  4 
2  0  2 

ran 

0  4  7 
0  4  0 
0  4  3 
0  S  10 
0  7  5 
0  9  4 
0  IS  9 

<  ft  d. 
0  6  9 
0  7  R 
0  8  2 
0  0  10 
0  12  7 
0  16  4 
2  2  0 
■la. 

0  4  4 
0  4  1 
0  4  9 
0  6  7 
0  6  2 
0  in  S 
0  17  2 

ltd. 
0  6  II 
0  7  3 
0  8  6 
0  10  1 
0  12  5 
0  1«  0 
3  2  8 

£  ■.  d. 

0  »  0 
0  4  8 
0  4  10 
0  0  S 
0  8  7 
0  10  S 
0  17  4 

t     m.    d. 

0*2 

IS  „ 

13 ,™ 

t   t.  a. 

17  .. 

16  „ 

19  „ 

It  wilt  be  seen  that  in  the  interval  of  three  years  there  has  been  an 
upward  niuvement  of  wages,  both  for  malM  and  femiles.  This  move- 
ment cannot,  however,  be  attributed  to  the  operation  of  the  Arbitration 
Act,  seeing  that  it  was  chiefly  efiected  in  1901,  the  year  preceding  ibt 
passing  of  that  Act. 

As  schemes  of  industrial  conciliation  and  arbitration  are  only  work- 
able in  connection  with  trade  uoioos,  it  is  int«n-Bting  to  know  the 
membership  of  trade  unions  throughout  Australia  and  New  iSralsnd. 
Returns  have  been  received  from  the  registries  of  trade  unions  in  each 
state  setting  forth,  as  far  as  possible,  the  membership  of  trade  unions 
existing  on  the  Ist  January,  1904.  These  are  shown  in  the  following 
list,  which  is  official  for  all  the  states  except  South  Australia,  and  for 
this  last  state,  an  unofficial  estimate  has  been  made: — 


AnstcaUaia       _ 
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It  will  be  aeen  that  only  in  New  South  Widea,  Western  Auetralia 
and  New  Zealand  is  there  any  large  registration  of  trad"  unions,  and 
it  ia  ia  these  states  that  the  principles  of  compulsory  arbitration  are  in 
force.  The  vivifying  effect  of  compulsory  arbitration  upon  trade 
aaiong  is  exemplified  by  the  case  of  Kew  South  Wales,  where,  prior  to 
the  psMJng  of  the  compulsory  Arbitration  Act,  the  total  number  of 
persons  belonging  to  unions  was  less  than  20,000,  as  compared  with 
70,000  at  the  prisent  cimc.  The  figures  refer  to  registered  trade 
Dflions.  There  may  be  other  unions  which  have  not  taken  advantage 
t£  \he  kw  to  register  themselves,  but  the  membership  of  such  non- 
rejtistered  trade  unions  cannot  be  very  great  in  the  states  where  com- 
pnlsory  arbitration  ia  in  force.  In  Victoria  the  number  of  registered 
imitMu  is  only  7,  and  the  membership  7,942.  The  total  strength  of  the 
anions  is,  however,  much  greater,  for  registration  is  the  exception  and 
not  the  rule  in  that  state.  According  to  the  report  of  the  Trades  Hail 
CMineil  there  were,  on  the  30th  June,  1904,  77  trades  societies  belonging 
to  or  affiliated  to  the  Council,  and  tbere  were  in  addition  to  these  the 
I^idea  Councils  of  Ballarat  and  Bendigo,  which  are  independent  bodies, 
■cconnected  with  the  Melbourne  Council. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1904  an  Act  was  passed  by  the 
Federal  Parliament  to  give  effect  to  the  powers  of  the  Constitution 
(section  51,  sub-section  35)  with  respect  to  conciliation  and  arbitration 
lor  the  prevention  and  settlement  of  disputes  extending  beyond  the 
liniiti  of  any  one  state.  "  Industrial  dispute  "  is  defined  as  a  dispute 
ID  relation  to  industrial  matters  extending  beyond  the  limits  of  any 
•me  state,  including  disputes  in  relation  to  employment  on  state  rail- 
fays,  or  to  employment  in  industries  carried  on  by  or  under  the 
Kotrol  of  the  Commonwealth  or  a  state  or  any  public  authority 
constitnted  under  the  Commonwealth  or  a  state,  but  it  does  not  include 
»  dilute  relating  to  employment  in  any  agricultural,  viticultural, 
lurticiiltural,  or  dsdrying  pursuit.  Preference  to  unionists  may  be 
^ven  where,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  the  application  for  such 
ptrierence  is  approved  of  by  a  majority  of  those  affected  by  the  award 
who  have  interests  in  common  with  the  applicants. 

It  will  probably  be  sotne  little  time  before  the  Act  can  be  put  into 
operation,  and  its  effect  on  the  industrial  situation  will  be  most  keenly 
mitebed 
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THE  first  ceotuiy  of  AnBtrkktaui  history  cloMd  an  the  36th  Jmamaey, 
I86S,  tuid  though  it  is  impoHsible  to  trKoe  atop  bj  stop  the 
progresB  made  during  tliftt  period,  m  the  d«t»  for  the  pvrpoae  ars  lor 
the  most  part  wanting,  mfficiflnt  material  is  KvmiUible  from  whidi  « 
compamtive  statement  of  the  mwlth  of  the  states  at  diflferait  periotls 
may  be  deduced.  In  the  following  figures  the  private  property  of  the 
people  has  alone  been  conradered,  the  Talne  of  the  nnaold  lands  of  die 
state,  as  well  as  the  value  of  public  works,  having  been  omitted.  Ihe 
table  shows  the  value  of  private  property  for  the  whdeoC  Aostnlasis, 
and  the  increase  thereof  at  intervals  of  twenty^ive  years  from  the  ifete 
Then  this  territory  was  first  colonised : — 

y<H.  Valut  m  Prime  Fmptny. 

I7SS  « Cenntry  flrst  «olc(ii*ect. 

1813  £1,000,000 

1888  „ 30,00(^000 

1SS3  181.000,0«O 

1888  1,01^00Q^OOO 

l«tt  - 1,904,00,000 

lliongh  Australasia  has  bat  the  population  of  a  province  of  soaoe  of 
(Jie  great  European  powvn,  in  the  wealth  and  earnings  of  its  pe(q>le  it 
stands  before  most  of  the  secondary  states,  and  aa  regards  wealth  and 
income  per  head  of  popnbtion  it  compares  very  favourably  with  any 
country. 

The  plan  adopted  in  valuing  the  elements  of  private  wealth  is  given 
in  detail  in  previous  issues  of  this  work,  and  has  not  been  greatly  varied 
on  this  oci^iSion.  Ijand,  houses,  and  other  improvements  thereon, 
represent  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  private  wealth.  There  are  now 
ample  data  for  assessing  the  valne  of  these,  for  besides  the  municipal 
returns  which  are  available  for  each  state,  there  are  complete  land-tax 
returns  for  New  South  Wales,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Australia. 
Krom  the  information  thus  to  hand,  there  haa  been  no  difficulty  b 
arriving  at  the  value  of  land  separately  from  its  improvenieDta 
For  alt  Australasia,  the  value  of  land  in  private  hands  is  £461,259,000, 
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oitirfitotai  we&lth  of  £1,304,043,000;  this  repraseaU  a  proportion 
«f  3£  per  cent,  vorjing  in  each  st&te,  as  follows  : — 

New  Sooth  W*leB £136,417,000  36-98  per  cent. 

Victoria 12a,078iOOO  WW        „ 

Qaeeniluid    41,400,000  34-00 

Sonth  AMtr»li«   35,067,000  41-66 

Wwttini  Australia  11,096.000  24-4A        „ 

Tiemanis   21,832.000  45-21 

CminoQireBtth 373,670,000  3S-05        „ 

NewZoaUnd 87.676.000  39-44 

AuattalMia  461,266,000  38-31       „ 

Hie  Talne  of  Und  and  improvements  together  amoants  to 
1836,770,000,  or  695  per  cent,  of  the  total  valne  of  property.  The 
MowiDg  is  a  statement  of  the  values  for  each  state  : — 

Bf.^  Talm  el  Land  ud  PncortlaD  of  Vkhie 

ImprovMiieoU.  of  kU  Propartf. 

Nbit  Soath  Wolet £264,492,000  71 -72  pei  cent. 

Victoria    234,087,000  76-48 

QDeenaland  72,040,000  60-31        „ 

South  AMtrolla 69,176,000-  6866 

Weitem  Aoitralia  19,272.000  30-26        „ 

TMmania  34.907,000  7229        „ 

Commonwealth 683,044,000  6«'65        „ 

K«w  Zealand   152.826,000  68-82 

Aostralaaia  836,770,000  6960        „ 

The  improvements  on  the  lands  of  the  Commonwealth  and  New 
Xfimd  are  valued  at  X375,515,000,  which  sum  represents  81-41  per 
wot  of  the  value  of  land,  ranging  between  93-88  per  cent  in  New 
Booth  Wales  and  59-89  per  cent  in  Tasmania. 

Distributing  the  total  value  of  private  property  into  the  ten  sub- 
diTinons  usually  adopted  in  the  claasiScation  of  the  elements  of  private 
▼eiltb,  the  following  results  are  arrived  at  :— 

CommonweiJth    , 


- -.'3,679,000  87,676,000 

Boom  aod  pennaneDt  improvementB   ...310,265,000  65,250,000 

iJKttack '    96,915,000  23,394,000 

PnniureaadboiiMholdgoodsaadeHMitBi    30,899,000  6,661,000 

fWiouleffeoU  12,461,000  2,498,000 

Midmwtj  bdJ  implement*  of  trads,  ex- 

dnding  mining  mschinsr; 33,496,000  6,725,000 

3bippi^ 6,.369,O00  1,044,000 

Mining  prapertie*  and  plant   32,100,000  3,911,000 

MerdiaDdiae  and  piodace  on  hand 59,640,000  14,915,000 

Coin  md  bullion 26,064,000  6,189,000 

222,003,000  1 


461,255,000 
375,515,000 
125,309,000 


8,303,000 
30,110,000 
74,666,000 
31,263.000 


Total... 


,  981,979,000 
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The  foregoing  gives  an  ftvemge  of  £252  per  inhabitant  for  Anatnl- 
asia,  aad  £249  for  the  Com moa wealth,  which  figures  shovr  a  ooo- 
aideroble  reduction  on  those  of  1890,  when  the  average  was  not  len 
than  £309  per  inhabitant  The  results  fall  somewhat  short  of  the  tnith, 
inasmuch  as  they  do  not  take  into  account  property  rights,  the 
value  of  which  is  not  represented  hj  land,  buildings,  machineiy,  etc. 
The  case  of  gas  companies  may  be  cited  as  an  example.  The  total 
value  of  the  sharee  of  and  interests  in  these  companiea  throughout 
Australasia  is  approximately  £6,900,000,  but  in  the  statement  of  values 
of  properties  given  above,  tbe  actual  property  of  gas  companies  appears 
as  value  of  land,  machinery,  plant,  etc.,  £4,350,000,  no  note  being 
taken  of  value  of  goodwill  and  other  it«ms  which  form  an  appreciable 
proportion  of  the  value  of  theee  works.  The  actual  selling  value  of  tbe 
gas  undertakings  of  Austi^asia  is  therefore  £2,550,000  in  excesa  of 
the  value  of  their  tangible  assets,  and  there  are  many  other  cases  whore 
alikf^  anomaly  exists.  For  New  South  Wales  it  is  found  that  the  sum 
of  £18,000,OUO  might  be  added  to  the  valuation  on  this  score,  and 
probably  a  like  amount  for  Victoria,  but  the  data  even  for  these  states 
are  imperfect,  and  it  has  not  been  considered  drairable  to  take  into 
consideration  an  item  about  which  there  is  any  uncertainty. 

The  distribution  of  the  property  amongst  the  various  stotes  is  aa 
follows : — 


SlklA 

VilooofPropatf. 

TgW. 

368.778,000 
310,074,000 
119,454,000 
88.320.000 
49,066,000 
48,280,000 

t 

981.979,000 
222,003,000 

N«.  7hI.»/1 

1.304,042.000 

252 

These  figures  must  be  taken  with  some  qualification.  The  for^tung 
table  shows  the  state  wherein  the  property  lies,  but  gives  no  indication 
as  to  the  place  of  residence  of  tbe  owners.  As  is  well  known,  residents  in 
Great  Britain  have  very  large  intereats  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
and  persons  residing  in  one  state  have  large  holdings  in  other  statea : 
thus  residents  of  Victoria  and  South  Australia  have  large  investments  in 
New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  and  Western  Australia,  while  residents 
of  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  are  lai^ely  interested  in  Queensland 
properties.  If  it  were  possible  to  locate  the  actual  ownership  of 
property  throughout  Australasia  it  would  probably  be  found  that 
the  actual  distribution  is  very  diflerent  from  the  apparent  distributioa 
as  shown  above. 
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71k  figures  availabtn  to  illiiBtrate  the  amount  of  property  possestsed 
ii^penons  not  living  within  the  state  in  which  their  property  is  situated 
■re  by  no  means  complete ;  indeed  details  of  any  kind  are  obtainable 
<mlj  for  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  New  Zealand. 

Jut  anaiyids  of  the  information  gathered  by  the  Stamps  Office  in 
Svdoey  for  the  purpose  of  assessing  the  valuea  of  the  estatea  of  deceased 
wraotis  ihowB  that  the  ownership  of  the  £38,442,357  on  which  stamp 
doty  was  paid  during  the  last  eight  years  was  as  follows  : — 


New  Sonth  Walea 30,743,268  80-0 

Enrope,  inclnding  Gre«t  Britkia  4,0g0;809  lO'S 

Victoria  2,373,900  8-2 

Other  States  of  Australia  and  New 

Zealand  1,076.400  28 

ElBewhen)  167,980  0-4 

£38,442,357        1000 
It  may,  thei'efore,  be  assumed  that  20  per  cent  of  the  property  in  New 
Soatii  Wales  is  owned  by  pereons  who  live  outside  its  boundaries,  about 
101  per  cent  being  held  in  Great  Britain  and  6  per  cent,  in  Victoria. 

la  regard  to  Victoria,  there  is  no  direct  evidence  of  ownership 
•railaUe,  but  the  place  of  residence  of  the  persons  who  pay  income 
tax  affords  indirect  evidence  of  great  value.  During  the  lant  five 
yon  for  which  information  is  available  the  incomes  of  persons  paying 
ttution  in  respect  of  incomes  exceeding  £200  per  annum  derived  from 
property  in  Victoria  were  £20,566,000,  and  of  this  amount  £3.134,70<) 
'*u  enjoyed  by  persons  who  resided  out  of  Victoria.  This  gives  about 
154  per  cent  as  the  apparent  proportion  of  absentee  incomes. 

80  far  as  New  Zealand  is  concerned,  there  is  both  direct  and 
indirect  evidence.  In  the  year  1888  the  value  of  property  assessed  for 
ftopatf  tax  was  £135,881,176,  and  of  this  sum  £24,313,706,  or  18  per 
ant,  was  returned  as  belonging  to  persons  not  residing  in  the  colony. 
Snce  then  the  proportion  of  property  held  by  absentees  has  greatly 
dedined.  There  has  of  late  years  been  no  great  import  of  capital  into 
tie  colony,  while  during  some  years  there  have  been  considerable 
withdrawals ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  total  value  of  property  has 
Isrgely  increased,  so  that  at  the  present  time  the  proportion  of  New 
Zealand  property  held  by  absentees  is  only  about  4  per  cent. 

"Hie  proportion  for  Queensland  and  Western  Australia  is 
probably  greater  than  in  the  other  states  ;  for  South  Australia  and 
Tumonia  it  is  probably  less.  Adopting  a  reasonable  estimate  for  thexe 
stste^  it  may  be  said  that,  apart  from  Government  stock  held  in 
I-ondon,  the  value  of  property  in  Australia  belonging  to  non-residents 
of  the  states  in  which  such  property  is  situat«d,  is  not  less  than 
£152,000,000,  and  in  New  Zealand  £9,000,000.  In  the  case  of 
Anitralia,  a  considerable  portion  of  this  property  is  held  by  persons 
Kaiding  in  other  states  than  those  where  the  property  is  sitnatea,  and, 
if  allowance  be  made  on  this  account,  it  will  be  found  that  the  vidue  of 
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property  belonging  to  other  than  Anatr&li&n  reHidents  is  approxinuitelj 
£110,000,000.  Ilie  qnestioQ  of  the  indabtedness  of  the  Anatnlaau 
atatoe  is  refeired  to  at  length  m  another  part  of  thia  chapter,  and  for 
further  information  the  reader  is  referred  to  page  522. 

DigTBiBUTioir  07  Fbofektv. 

It  is  a  somewhat  prevalent  practice  amongst  ststieticiana  to  make  the 
valuations  for  probate  pnrposeB  the  baflis  of  their  estimates  of  the  wealth 
of  a  countiy,  but  no  reliance  whatevef  can  be  placed  upon  the  retanu  of 
valuee  of  estates  assumed  for  probate  purposea,  for  such  returns  at  best 
oaly  profess  to  give  the  apparent  amount  of  property  left  hy  deceased 
persons,  without  any  allowance  for  debts.  The  assumption  that  the 
average  amount  left  by  each  adult  who  dies  (during  a  given  period)  is 
the  average  amount  owned  by  each  adult  alive  ignores  the  important 
facts  (a)  that  the  aver^^  ^e  of  adults  who  die  is  much  greater  than 
that  of  those  who  are  alive,  and  (b)  that  the  accumulated  wealth  of  an 
individual  increases  «ith  years  and  is  usually  greatest  at  death.  Thera 
ia,  however,  some  ehow  of  reason  for  using  the  valuation  of  estates  for 
stamp-duty  purpoees.  These  valuations  are  far  below  the  valoes  for 
probate  purposes,  for  while  during  the  thirteen  years  ended  with  1903 
the  probate  returns  in  New  South  Wales  gi^-e  a  total  of  £73,888,000,  ths 
sworn  valuationof  the  very  ssmeeetates  for  stamp  duty  WM  £67,991, OOOt 
or  a  little  more  than  7S  per  cent.,  and  there  can  baidij  be  any  doubt 
titat  all  the  other  states  would  show  similar  discrepanciea.  Modi 
greater  reliance  oonld  be  pl&oed  npon  estimates  depending  upon  tba 
Amount  of  stamp  duty  paid,  if  the  ages  of  the  persons  dying  woe 
taken  into  consideration ;  bat  information  on  this  point  is  n^  pn> 
ourable,  except  at  excessive  trouble,  and  the  ideaof  using  the  valnations 
for  stamp  duty  for  estimating  the  anmunt  of  wealth  in  the  country 
cannot,  theiefore,  bs  resorted  to. 

The  probate  returns,  however,  are  not  without  considerable  atatistioBl 
value,  as  will  presently  appear,  and  the  returns  for  the  eight  years 
ended  with  1903  are,  therefore,  given  below  ;— 


Sttta. 

E^t^ 

ToUl  Value  of 

EiUWt. 

EMUelaR  bj 
pHBniMMW 

tajJprlwwrw 

20,092 
M.624 
4,886 
8,927 

2,002 
1.679 

£ 
4B,360,Sag 
51,164.370 
13,688,412 
l:),8W,801 
3.240,M7 
2.4f«,9«( 

).T33 
2,781 
2.002 
1,«19 
1,676 

1,877 

Victoria  

•Wertem  Aurtralta 

1:S 

ConniMiwealth 

NcwZulsnd 

«5.0IO 
10,2-23 

lS2.697.fl6a 
18,369,183 

2,041 
1,816 

IJK 
1,41S 

73,883 

151,385.848 

2.011 

I.» 
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On  the  preceding  page  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  prob&te  retanis  in 
JTe*  Soath  Wftles  over-state  the  actual  value  of  property  by  some  23 
ftr  cent :  assuming  that  there  is  an  equal  over-statement  is  all  the 
tbtoa,  of  which,  however,  there  is  no  certainty,  the  figures  shown  in 
the  last  column  of  the  foregoing  table  would  represent  the  true  average 
nloM  of  the  estates  of  persons  having  property  in  each  state. 

By  comparing  the  number  of  persons  who  leave  property  at  death 
vith  the  number  of  persons  dying  some  idea  is  obtained  of  the  propor- 
tidn  of  the  whole  popalation  pcHsessing  estates  sufficiently  valuable  to 
haeome  the  objects  of  specific  bequest  This  has  been  done  for  each  year 
■see  IS80,  and  the  following  table  shows  the  number  of  persons  per 
famdred  dying  who  were  po^essed  of  property : — 


U»Mt. 

MBWa 

IMO-M. 

lSM-1900. 

isoi'S. 

H-7 

6-e 

12-3 
10-8 
9-8 

pwowt. 
11-6 
13-1 

s-e 

15-3 
10-7 

Its 

percent 
13-2 
17-3 
10-2 
17-4 
12-0 
11-9 

percent 
1515 
21-63 
1017 
19-W 
11 '5B 
10-72 

percent 

tSSS^:-:- 

10-40 

SS!/"""^ 

•12-35 

CoBiMoawealtb 

Be*  Zealand 

lt-1 

12i> 

i       14-1 

i        9-4 

17-23 
15-B7 



1       14-0 

16-75 

•  Tiro  yein  onlj. 

^lese  fignxea  show  a  distribution  of  property  not  to  be  paralleled  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world ;  and  in  a.  coontry  where  so  much  is  said  about 
the  poor  growing  poorer  and  tbe  rich  richer,  it  is  pleasing  to  find  that 
in  the  whole  population  one  in  six  is  the  possessor  of  property,  and  that 
tbe  ratio  of  distribution  has  been  increasing  with  fair  regularity  in 
every  province  of  the  group  Victoria  has  the  widest  diSusion  of  wealth 
of  the  individual  states  ;  South  Australia  comes  next  to  Victoria  ;  then 
come  Kew  Zealand,  New  South  Wales,  Western  Australia,  Tasmania, 
and  lastly,  Queensland.  Too  much  stress,  however,  may  be  laid  on  the 
^parentJy  wider  distribution  of  wealth  in  one  state  than  in  another,  for  it 
iiobviona  that  a  province  with  a  stationary  or  decreasing  papulation  will 
Batoraliy  ootne  out  of  a  comparison  of  this  kind  more  favourably  than 
another  with  a  rapidly-increasing  population. 

To  show  tfaewidedistribution  of  property  in  these  states,  thefotloTing 
statement  is  even  more  useful  than  the  figures  just  given.  The  com- 
'b  made  as  for  every  hundred  deaths  of  adult  mates,  and  for  the 
ir  of  deaths  of  adult  males  and  females.    This  latter  method 
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is  undoubtedly  the  proper  basis  of  compnrison,  as  large  Dnmben  of 
females  are  possessors  of  a  substantial  amount  of  property  : — 


State 

perlOOdaKJMOt 
ulultnalBt 

Piuportlon  of  ■•(»(« 

p^ini)(k>th*at 

■duhnul».iidfaB>lia. 

S. 

ISSt. 

1890- 
ISM. 

1S8S- 

1901- 
l«Dt. 

US:  Im 

K 

18M-,  IWl- 

New  aoutli  Wiln 

per 

aa-a 

per 

3B-r 

»-8 

sat 

te-! 

!7-0 

Ml 
S4-8» 

lH-8      lOil 

■1-3 

!M 

SOI 

SouthAiutnlU    

WtrteniAuiU.ll.  

K^asr--":::::;; 

a;-*    M-i 

«■« 

«* 

K^  1  W-4 

W7 

gj  ^ 

AdKnluk 

.. 

..  !«■« 

*e-g 

[— 1      ,.     1     .. 

tt-s 

K-1  ;  .. 

There  is  the  same  weakness  in  these  figures  as  in  those  repreaoitii^ 
ihe  values.  Taking  the  last  eight  years  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
in  New  South  Wales  three  in  each  hundred  estatea,  for  which  pro- 
bate or  letters  of  administration  are  granted,  prove  to  be  without 
assets ;  it  is  possible  a  like  condition  obtains  in  utiier  states,  and  the 
proportion  of  persons  having  property  is  therefore  somewhat  over- 
stated. 

Taking  the  retams  of  estates  subject  to  stamp  duties  as  the  basis  of 
comparison,  and  making  allowance  for  those  escaping  duty,  such  as  the 
circumstances  seem  to  warrant,  the  following  table  gives  for  each  stiilF 
the  number  of  adults  with  property  suffiriently  lar^  to  be  made  ibe 
subject  of  specific  bequest : — 


Soath  Australia  

Western  Aoitralia  .. 
TMtnania 


Auitnluia  688,600 

The  figures  for  some  of  the  states  may  appear  to  be  extraordinarily 
large,  but  they  find  strong  support  in  the  banking  returns,  especially 
those  of  the  Savings  Banks,  given  elsewhere  in  this  chapter. 

"The  statement  that  there  is  a  wide  distribution  t>f  property  >» 
Australia  is  to  be  understood  in  a  comparative  sense.  The  state  retttnu, 
except  those  relating  to  New  South  Wales,  are  not  in  sufficient  detsil 
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to  enable  the  question  of  distribution  to  be  adequately  discussed  ;  but 
(or  the  state  named  there  is  much  inlortnation  of  a  very  interesting 
dnracier.  Daring  the  year  1903  the  number  of  adults  in  the  state 
wM  735,589,  and  of  these  190,617  were  posseasora  of  property,  and 
Hi,912  vere  without  property.  As  regards  the  distribution  amongst 
(be  190,617  property-owners,  the  following  table  throws  much  interesting 
light:- 


OMf^oriS. 

Somber  o< 

tauTidDKaln 

TottlnilM 
ol  proptfftj. 

£ 

987 
1,099 
2,397 
6,041 
120.796 
59,295 
644,972 

13 
16 
33 
S2 

1,6*6 
609 

7,400 

£ 
130,521,100 
36,261,700 
41,126,900 
46,226,000 
107,315,800 
6,327,700 

i,a»»  12,500 

iz-s 

736,689 

10.000 

388,778,000 

It  would  thus  appear  that  987  persona — that  is  to  say,  013  (about 
onerighth  of  one)  per  cent. — were  poseesaed  of  £130,521,000,  or  35-4 
per  cmt  of  the  whole  property  of  ttie  community  ;  2,086  persons  held 
il68,:82,800,  or  45-8  per  cent  of  the  toul ;  and  probably  half  the 
pn^wrty  of  the  state  is  in  the  hands  of  3,000  persone. 

There  is  a  general  asBumption  in  dealing  with  this  branch  of  statistics 
that  few  women  posaeas  property,  and  in  dealing  with  property  and 
iDOMQeB  the  position  of  women  is  often  lost  sight  of.  Full  information 
ngardiog  women's  property  is  obtainable  for  New  South  Wales,  and 
tbe  following  comparisona  are  intereating ;  the  tigurea  refer  to  the  eight 
Jtm  1896  to  1903  :— 

HalM.  Fsnulei. 

Number  of  penons  dying  who  had  property       13,927  6,091 
Nnmber  reaidiDg  in  tba  Estate  of  New  South 

Walei    13,006  4,872 

Nainber  rending  elsewhere    021  219 

V»lno  of  property  deviwd £33.448,000  £4,994,300 

Avemge  Tjtlne  of  estatea £2,402  £961 

Proportion  of  total  adult  population  with 

estate* 31  per  cent.  18  per  cent. 

Importation  of  Capitau 

Anstralaaia  ranks  among  the  debtor  nations.      In  June,  1904,  its 

people  owed    to  persons   outaido   its   boundaries,    or,    more  correctly 

^king,  there  was  invested  in  it  by  non-reeidente,  and   owing  by 

iti  TariouE  Govcnuaents,  a  sum  approximating  to  £407,290,000,  or 
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£85  per-  inhabitaDt.  Of  thii  large  sum,  X156,875,000  reprMente  tb» 
private  inveBtments,  and  X2£iO,415,000  tlie  ouUtandiug  Uabilities  of  the- 
states  and  local  govemiog  bodiea.  Mora  important  io  aome  i  Mnmi)» 
tbaa  the  corpus  of  the  debt  are  the  aanoal  paTiuents  made  in  respeei 
thereof  These  caa  be  stat«d  with  eome  exactitnda  The  yearly  intu  Bit 
paid  on  account  of  state  debts  to  other  than  AostnUasuui  crediton 
amounts  to  £8,698,456,  and  on  acconnt  of  local  government  debts, 
£654,000,  while  the  income  from  private  iavestmeiits  may  be  stated 
at  £8,350,000,  and  the  absentee  incomes  and  return  on  shares  bdd  in 
London,  £400,000.  These  various  sums  make  op  a  total  of  £18,102,500, 
whidi  is  the  tribute  paid  yearly  by  AustnUasia  to  London. 

It  has  been  stated  above  that  the  gross  amount  of  iuvestnientB  by 
non-residents  is  £407,290,000.  This  sum  may  be  divided  into  '«vh^ 
was  received  prior  to  1871,  and  what  was  received  subsequent  to  ttuA 
date,  for  1871  may  be  conveniently  taken  as  the  opening  year  of  latter- 
day  Australasian  finance.  At  the  opening  of  1671  these  states  stood 
indebted  to  Great  Britain  as  follows  : — 


ToU. 

£                       £ 
PrivsU  invMtmonts '      33.090,000  ]       6,604,000 

£ 
3t.3ei;ooo 

38.6M,a(IO 

Total I     69,610,000       13,3*6,000 

n,9M,m 

From  1871  to  1903  the  increase  of  indebtedness  was ;- 


|-=-| 

N^Z-.^ 

ToUL 

Od  scoaunt  of  Slate  and  Mud 

1    114,282.000  1 

£ 
46,007,000 
3.000,00a 

£ 
216,06S,OW 
tt8,a8l.00» 

Total 

1    254,328.000  ! 

60,006.000 

334,334,000 

At  tlie  middle  of  1904  the  indebtedness  of  Australasia  to  British  and 
foreign  creditors  therefore  stood  as  follows  : — 


SUM. 

(:*irZ«>lud. 

ToMl 

Od  SCCOUDt  of  St»t« 

£ 

188,346,000 

8.221.000 

i47.3rr2.OOO 

£ 
48,049,000 
6.1=00,000 
9.603,000 

£ 
236,394,000 
14,021,000 
160,876.000 

348,938.000 

68,362,000 
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mte  figures  jast  given  are  irreapective  of  the  moaey  bronght  by 
fcnms  tekiTig  np  their  abode  in  Australasia ;  the  amonat  of  such  money 
u  Tcrj  oonsideiable,  as  will  presently  appear. 

The  interests  of  the  various  states  are  so  intertwined  that  there  is 
Rot  «  little  difficulty  in  scourately  determining  the  amount  of  capital 
■■ported  on  private  account,  in  which  each  stands  indebted  to  Great 
firitun.  In  former  editions  of  l^is  work  such  a  distribution  waa 
md«,  bat  thA  changes  that  hax'e  taken  place  since  IK93,  in  which 
ftar  the  bank  crisis  occurred,  have  been  so  many  and  so  extensive, 
ihita  separation  of  the  respective  interests  of  the  various  states  is  welt- 
■%h  impowible. 

In  eonaidering  the  question  of  the  annual  pttyment  made  by  Austral- 
■M  to  Great  Britain — which  is  almost  its  sole  creditor — it  is  important 
to  bave  distinctly  in  view  the  fact  that  part  of  this  income  is  payable 
ineipective  of  production,  and  part  only  arises  when  there  has  been 
nteeedent  production.  In  the  first  of  these  categories  is  the  charge 
u  state  and  municipal  borrowings  to  the  amount  already  stated 
(f9,352,000),  and  from  two-fifths  to  a  halt  of  the  income  from  private 
ioKsbnenta,  or,  in  round  figures,  £3,500,000 — the  two  taken  together 
nakingasnmof  £12,852,000,or  £2  13a.  6d.  perinhabitant,whichmust 
be  exported  entirely  irrespective  of  the  condition  of  productive  industry. 
It  [My  here  be  remarked  that  there  is  another  source  of  drainage  from 
then  states  to  be  considered  in  estimating  the  tributary  stream  flowing 
from  AustraJasia  to  England^that  is,  the  income  of  absentee  colonists, 
»hich  for  1903  probably  reached  £400,000,  a  figure  very  greatly 
below  that  of  previous  years.  The  total  payments  to  outside  creditors 
or  investors  during  1903  may  be  summarised  as  follow : — 

£ 
hynMoU  OD  aooonnt  of  state  or  municipal  borrowings, 
•ad  oo  aoconnt  of  private  investineiiti  od   which 
interest  most  be  paid  irrespective  of  the  qondition 

of  productioD  12,852,000 

Betnro  dependent  on  antecedent  production  4,850,000 

Alacmtee inconiM  .„ ,.. ..--■i, •ii--i'i         400,000 

Tbtol f  18,102,000 

Of  the  sum  just  given,  £15,608,000  ia  paid  by  the  states  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  £2,594,000  by  New  Zealand. 

Prom  these  figures  it  will  be  gathered  that  for  the  states  to  pay 
thedr  way  there  ought  to  be  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports  equal 
to  the  interest  on  loans  outstaudijig  and  the  earnings  of  investments 
—that  ia  to  aay,  if  no  capital  were  introduced  and  none  withdrawn. 
But  eqnilibrinin  in  this  respect  ia  not  to  be  looked  for.  Even  now 
there  is  a  stream  of  capital  coming  here  in  excess  of  what  is  with- 
drawn ;  and  in  the  worst  years  several  thousand  persons  arrive  in 
Anstnlasia  with  the  intention  of  settling,  a  large  proportion  of  whom 
hting  with  them  some  little  capital  with  which  to  begin  their  career 
IB  tbeir  new  home.     In  the  foregoing  pages  the  expression  "  capital 
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introdnced"  must  be  taken  in  ^qualified  sense.  Under  the  oonditvmof 
equilibrinm  between  the  introduction  and  withdrawal  of  capitjtl,  as 
already  demonstrated,  Australasia  would  show  an  excetis  of  expcvts 
rejpresenting  the  interest  on  state  and  other  public  loans  and  the  tribute 
due  to  private  investors.  This  excess  for  1903  was  about  £18,000,000, 
and  it  is  therefore  plain  that  Auatralasia  might  increase  its  indehtedneH 
to  the  extent  of  over  eighteen  millions  in  any  one  year  and  at  the  same 
time  show  an  equality  between  its  imports  and  exports.  With  tJiis 
explanation  in  mind  it  will  not  be  difBcult  to  understand  how,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  during  th(^  lost  thirty-three  years  the  indebtednm  of 
of  AuBtralaaia  was  increased  by  £334,334,000,  the  balance  of  trade 
during  the  same  period  was  against  the  country  to  the  extent  of 
£23,279,000.  Such  b  the  operation  of  interest  as  affecting  a  debtor 
country.  In  further  explanation  of  this  view,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  out  of  loans  aggregating  £216,053,000  a  sum  of  only  £16,683,00& 
reached  Australasia,  the  balance  of  £199,370,000  .being  retained  in 
London  to  meet  interest  charges,  as  a  set-off  against  a  similar  sum 
which  otherwise  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  remit  from  Australasia. 
The  figures  in  regard  to  private  borrowings  are  still  more  striting  :— 

Private  borrowings  in  excess  of  withdrawals    £118,381,000 

CspitAl  introdaced  by  persons  t^ing  ap  their  abode  in 

AuBtralBsis  27,341.000 

Total  inBow  of  cspitsl £14£,622,00u 

EamingB  of  inv^gimenti  of  non-residents  and  incomes  of 
absentees  in  excess  of  income  derived  by  residents  in 

Anstrolsais  from  investments  sbnKul     191,902,000 

Kxcess  of  outflow  over  inflow £46,2tH>,U0U 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  cspital  introduced  by  immigrants,  it 
will  be  seen  that  since  1871  the  return  to  investors,togethcr  with  abaentef 
incomes,  has  exceeded  by  seventy-three  and  a  half  millions  the  amount 
invested  in  Australasia,  although  of  the  principal  sum,  £118,281,000  still 
remains  due.  It  may  be  difficult  to  conceive  how  such  a  result  has  been 
possible,  but  the  difficulty  will  be  lessened  when  it  is  remembered  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  period  embraced  in  the  tables  the  Anstralasian 
states  were  alr^dy  paying  an  annual  tribute  to  private  investors  of 
£3,517,000,  and,  therefore,  on  account  of  debts  incurred  and  investments 
made  prior  to  1871  something  like  116  millions  might  have  been  paid 
away  during  the  last  thirty-three  years  without  any  redaction  in  the 
principal  owing. 

MovKUKST  OF  Capital. 

The  movement  of  capital  towards  AuatnUasia  up  to  the  end  of  1870 
presented  no  features  of  unusual  importance,  for  the  total  sum  received, 
though  large,  representing  as  it  did  rather  more  than  £38  per  inhabi- 
tant, was  not  larger  than  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  to  be 
introduced  into  acountry  so  rapidly  addiugtoits  population  and  aotertilr 
in  resources.     During  this  period  the  investmeuU  on  privftt«  aocovst 
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and  by  the  various  Governments  were  almost  equal  in  amount,  but  in 
[1m  thirty  years  that  followed,  the  borrowing  operations  of  die 
(iOTemmanla  far  outatripped  private  investments.  The  following  table 
.*hows  the  borrowiags  of  the  state  and  on  private  account  up  to  the  end 
al  1870,  and  in  five-year  periods  subsequent  to  that  date : — 


(XDlndlriK 

BodlM 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Friar  to  1871 

34,382.000 

38,694,000 

72,956,000 

1871-75 

20,S»8,000 

•2,392,000 

18,607,000 

1S76-S0 

32,804,000 

11,407,000 

44,211,000 

1881-85 

46,044,000 

37,186,000 

84,130,000 

lS8fl-90 

53,374,000 

49,077,000 

102,451,000 

I891-ff5 

28,653,000 

27.331,000 

1806-1900 

21.982,000 

18,400,000 

40,382,000 

1301-1903 

11,297,000 

5,925.000 

17.222.000 

Total 

25^415,000 

156,875.000 

407,290.000 

m  at  wlthdnmli  o« 


!ie  foregoing  table  the  importation  of  capital  by  imtnigmnta 
in  neglected  ;  if  this  be  taken  into  consideration,  the  figures 
\  the  next  table  show  the  full  amount  for  the  period  subsequent 


1891-S5 

1806-1900  .. 
1001-1903  .. 


Total  CMUI  tntraductd. 

£23,010,000 

48.959,000 
90,304,000 
107,088.000 
30,705,000 
42,847,000 
19,350.000 


Total .. 


£362.463,000 


Ihe  total  indebtedness  of  AustraWia  to  British  investors  is  set 
ilo*Q  in  the  foregoing  pages  at  £407,290,000,  and  the  annual  return 
therefrom,  excluding  absentee  incomes,  £17,703,000.  The  capital  sum 
npresents  a  weight  of  X64  ISa.  Td.  per  inhabitant,  and  the  annual 
return  £3  13s.  Sd.  The  apparent  interest  earned  is,  therefore,  over 
i\  per  cent.,  a  rate  which  must  be  considered  very  favourable,  seeing 
tUt  £250,415,000,  or  three-fifths  of  the  total,  comprises  Government 
ud  Municipal  securities.  The  indebtedness  of  the  states  of  the  Com- 
monwmlth  to  British  creditors  amounts  to  £343,938,000,  or  £66  I63.  3d. 
per  inhabitant,  of  which  £188,345,000  ia  due  by  the  central  governments, 
sQd  £8,221,000  by  local  bodies,  while  £147,372,000  represents  private 
inrestments.  The  indebtedness  of  New  Zealand  is  £63,362,000,  or 
£75  4s.  5d  per  inhabitant,  of  which  £48.049,000  is  owing  by  the 
central  go\-emment  of  the  colony,  £5,800,000  by  local  bodies,  and 
£9,503,000  represents  private  ii 
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From  the  table  given  above  showing  the  tot»l  MDonnt  of  iDooey 
including  that  brought  to  the  country  by  immigrants  introdnoed 
during  each  quinqnennial  period  since  1870,  it  will  be  seed  ttuU  Xha 
net  introduction  of  capital  daring  the  tint  period  was  £23,010,000, 
and  of  this  New  Zealand  received  X10,7O7,0OO,  or  nearly  on»^baU,  prin- 
cipallj  the  proceeds  of  Governmental  borrowings,  the  witbdimwaJa  of 
private  capital  being  nearly  as  large  as  the  amount  introduced.  Queens- 
land and  New  South  Wales  had,  during  the  period,  an  accession  <tf 
capital  to  the  extent  of  £4,329,000  and  £4,321,000  respectively  ;  in 
the  one  case  the  sum  obtained  by  the  state  was  £2,389,000,  ajid  hy 
the  public,  £1,940,000,  white  in  the  other  case  the  sum  introdaoed  by 
the  state  waa  £2,S61,000,  and  by  private  persons  something  lees  than 
£1,460,000.  The  net  sum  introduced  into  Victoria  was  £2,982,000, 
the  state  having  imported  £3,352,000,  while  the  export  of  private 
capital  was  some  £370,000.  Tasmania  reoeived  in  all  £1,210,000,  of 
which  £320,000  was  introduced  by  the  state,  and  nearly  one  milUoD 
by  private  persons,  which  most  be  reclconed  a  very  considerable  sum 
in  view  of  the  smallness  of  the  population  of  the  island.  Nearly  the 
whole  sum  introduced  into  Western  Australia  (£400,000)  was  by  the 
Government.  South  Australia,  even  so  far  back  as  1871-75,  was  iu 
a  very  diferent  position  to  the  other  states  in  regard  to  private- 
invcebnenta.  During  the  five  years  the  state  introduced  £1,722,000, 
but  £2,661,000  was  withdrawn  by  lenders  or  sent  out  of  the  state  (or 
investment.  Speaking  generally,  the  period  1871  to  1875  was  naarked 
by  large  public  borrowing,  with  a  very  moderate  influx  of  private  capital. 
I>uring  this  interval  the  importation  by  the  various  Govemmenls 
amounted  to  £2  per  inhabitant  yearly,  the  private  investments  being 
not  more  than  4s.  per  inhabitant. 

The  period  from  1876  to  1880  showed  a  net  importation  of  capital  to 
the  amountof  £18,959,000,  or  more  than  twice  the  sum  received  dnring 
the  preceding  five  years.  Of  the  sum  named,  New  Zealand  received 
£15,396,000,  or  slightly  less  than  one-third,  although  iU  population  was 
only  one-eighth  of  the  whole  of  Australasia.  The  largw"  portiod  of  A* 
money  brought  to  New  Zwland  was  in  the  shape  of  GovemsMDi  hMitt, 
which  amounted  to  £10,884,000,  the  net  stun  recaved  on  aoeoont  ct 
private  investment  being  £4,512,000.  New  South  Wales  stood  asztaa 
r^arda  the  amount  of  capital  reoeived,  bat  the  borrowing  by  tlie  atata 
and  local  bodies  only  amounted  to  £9,458,000,  or  half  the  sum  nised 
by  New  Zealand,  while  the  private  investinentj  amounted  to  about 
£8,168,000,  of  which  nearly  two  millions  were  reoeived  with  immigraiitB 
taking  up  tiieir  permanent  abode  in  the  state.  The  tota)  o^ttal  ia>> 
ported  into  New  South  Wales  during  the  five  years  was  £13,62S,O00i 
Queensland  received  £8,028,000  during  tiie  period — an  eoormoBs  inm, 
considering  that  the  population  was  not  more  than  150,000.  Tb* 
money  imported  by  the  Government  was  £4,980,000,  and  t^t 
invested  by  private  persons,  £3,048,000.  The  Victorian  OovemiMBt 
imported  £'J,229,0O0,  while  the   anm  srat  to  the   state  by  private 
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inreatora,  over  and  ftbove  the  ajnount  nithdravn,  wu  £1,949,000.  The 
Soath  Anstntlian  Government  borrowed  lurgely  during  the  live  yeara, 
the  Kam  raised  being  £5,217,000,  bnt,  as  in  the  previouB  jwriod,  the  HUm 
wtthdraim  by  investors  or  sent  to  other  stHtM  for  investment  exceeded 
the  cnpitAl  introduced  by  £1,644,000.  Botb  Tasmania  and  Western 
AnatrsJiti  received  less  capital  from  abroad  from  18T6  to  1880  than  in 
tiie  previous  five  yeara,  the  amounts  belnjif  £954,000  and  £204,000 
TCqiectively.  The  Oovemment  borrowings  were  £671,000  in  the  one 
case  and  £365,000  in  the  other;  but  in  Tasmania  there  was  an  invest- 
ment of  £283,000  by  private  persons,  and  a  withdrawal  of  £161,000  in 
the  case  of  Weatem  Australia.  Taking  Australasia  as  a  whole,  the- 
pablic  borrowings  during  1676-80  were  large,  amounting  to  £3 2,804 ,000,. 
or  a  yearly  sum  of  about  £2  12s.  per  inhabitant  The  import  of  private- 
Bonny  continued  on  a  more  extended  scale,  the  sum  received  In  excess- 
of  withdrawals  being  £16,155,000,  but  nearly  five  millions  of  this  taia. 
wen  brought  in  by  immigrants. 

Hie  facility  with  which  New  Zealand  had  been  able  to  obtain  money 
OD  loan  ilnrin^  the  five  years  1876-SO  was  an  object  lesson  not  lost  OU' 
the  Anstialian  states,  for  during  the  five  years  from  1881  to  1885  the  snm 
of  £46,944,000  was  raised  by  the  various  Oovemments  and  local  bodies ; . 
while  private  inveatora,  banks,  and  financial  institutions  poured  in 
money  at  an  almost  equal  rate,  the  net  snm  received  on  private  account 
being,  in  round  figures,  £43,560,000.  These  sums  reprewnt  yearly 
amounts  of  £3  2s.  4d.  and  £2  18a.  Id.,  or  together  over  £6  per  inhabitant 
— a  rate  of  increase  in  indebtedness  quite  unparalleled  in  any  country 
except  in  the  next  succeeding  five  years  of  Australasian  history.  C^ 
die  large  sum  of  £90,504,000  received  by  these  states,  the  share  o£ 
Sew  South  Wales  wms  £30,473,000.  In  the  light  of  this  statement  it 
B  easy  to  understand  how,  during  this  same  period,  though  one  of' 
drought  and  restricted  production,  the  industrial  life  of  the  state  wm 
Barired  l^  increasing  wages,  shorter  hours,  and  full  employment.  The 
importation  by  the  state  amounted  to  £16,066,000,  and  by  private 
mvestors  to  £14,407,000,  bnt  of  the  sum  last  quoted  £2,719,000  repre- 
MBted  the  money  brought  by  immigrants  and  entailed  no  burthen  on 
tike  state  for  future  interest  to  be  exported.  This  period  was,  so  far 
u  New  South  Wales  is  concerned,  the  one  marked  by  the  most  lavish 
horrowiog  by  the  state,  though  it  yields  to  the  subsequent  quinquen- 
ainm  in  regwd  to  the  importation  of  private  capital.  Queensland  was 
Bext  to  New  South  Wales  in  receipt  of  most  money  during  the 
psriod  under  review,  the  Oovemment  of  that  state  having  obtained 
£7,094,000,  while  private  investments  amounted  to  £12,606,000— 
snmnoua  sums  for  a  population  of  a  quarter  of  a  million.  Included  irt 
the  [mvate  investments,  however,  is  the  sum  of  £1,927,000  introduced 
^  immigrants  taking  np  their  abode  permanently  in  the  state. 
Ise  imports  of  coital  into  New  Zealand  during  the  quinquennium 
wenstul  very  heavy,  amounting  to  £7,442,000  by  the  Government,  and 
£10,475,000  on  private  account,  or  £17,917,000  in  aU.     Of  the  private 
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iuaportatioD,  £587,000  accoinpanied  the  ownen  who  settled  in  Uw 
colony.  The  capital  received  by  Victoria,  which  in  the  two  precediog 
periods  nmounted  to  very  moderate  Bums,  now  rose  to  £1^003,000, 
viz.,  £8,519,000  on  account  of  the  Government,  and  £4,483,000  by 
private  investors.  The  South  Australian  Government  in  1861—85  was 
stilt  a  large  borrower,  £5,895,000  being  raised  and  expended  daring 
that  time,  while,  contrary  to  the  experiences  of  previous  periods,  ttieiw 
was  an  importation  on  private  nocount  of  £1,000,000.  Tasmania,  alst^ 
considerably  increased  its  borrowiags,  the  state  raioing  £1,46&,U00  in 
the  five  years,  while  £425,000  was  sent  for  investment  or  was  received 
with  the  owners.  The  borrowing  of  the  Western  Australian  Govern- 
ment fori8$l-S5  amounted  to  £463,000,  but  not  more  than  £265.000 
was  received  for  private  investment,  or  in  all  £728,000. 

The  next  period,  1886-90,  was  marked  by  very  extraordinary  featores. 
The  average  population  of  Australasia  was  3,540,000,  yet  during  the 
short  space  of  five  yean  the  various  states  governing  these  pec^le 
raised  and  expended  £53,374,000,  while  an  additional  sum  of  £53,7 1 4,000 

-was  received  for  investment  on  private  account,  or  was  introduced  into 
■the  country  by  persons  who  mode  it    cheir  abode.     But  even   more 

.  Jistonishment  will  be  evinced  on  considering  the  detailed  figures  for  each 
!)tate.  Of  the  large  total  received  by  the  various  states,  considerably 
more  than  one-half— £54,690,000— was  obtained  by  Victoria,  and,  a* 
the  population  during  the  five  years  under  review  was  1,070,000,  the 
inflow  of  capital  amounted  to  over  £.')1  per  inhabitant.  The  state  and 
local  bodies  borrowed  and  disbursed  £16,987,000,  which  wss  the  largest 
expenditure  from  the  procee<ls  of  loons  that  any  state  contrived  to 
crowd  into  the  short  space  of  five  years.  Tho  private  capital  introduced 
was  £35,792,000,  and  the  sum  brought  by  persons  taking  up  their 
abode  in  the  country  was  £1,911,000.      These  figures  afibrd  a  sufficient 

-  clue  to  the  astounding  impetus  which  trade  received  during  these  year^ 

.  and  the  corresponding  rise  in  land  values.  New  South  Wales,  though 
not  the  recipient  of  so  much  money  as  its  southern  neighbour,  neverthe- 
less contrived  to  obtain  £28,145,000 — a  far  larger  sum  tlian  could  be 
conveniently  absorbed  in  five  years,  especially  as  in  the  like  precedinjt 
period  £30,000,000  was  absorbed  The  capital  introduced  ropt«sented 
£11,571,000  of  Government  borrowings,  £15,187,000  of  private  invest- 
ments, and  £1,387,000  brought  by  persons  making  New  South  Wales 
jtheir  home.  The  Queensland  Government  was  also  a  large  borrower, 
■ts  loan  expenditure  during  the  five  years,  1886-90,  being  not  leas  than 
£9,581,000.  The  private  capital  introduced,  however,  fell  ofi"  largely. 
The  sum  received,  allowing  for  withdrawals  to  the  amount  of  £3,360,000, 
was  £1,574,000.  The  flow  of  private  money  to  New  Zealand  prscticslly 
ceased  during  the  period  now  under  consideration,  amounting  only  to 
£632,000,  as  compared  with  £10,475,000  in  the  preoedins  five  jvm; 
but  Government  borrowings  still  continued,  and  a  sum  ctt  £6,560,000 
was  raised  and  expended.  South  Australia  occupied  an  exceptional 
poaition,  for  though  the  Qovemment  introdnoed  some  £5,693,000,  tiitn 
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was  m  i»Tge  withdraw&l  of  private  capital,  or,  as  it  may  be,  an  export  of 
fipital  for  investment  in  other  states,  so  that  the  net  import  on  public 
tad  prirate  account  amounted  to  £1,345,000.  Tasmania,  with  its 
p^mlktion  of  IfiO.OOO,  was  well  in  t)ie  struggle  for  British  investments, 
tbe  State  importation  being  £2,557,000,  and  the  investment  by  private 
iwraoaa,  £570,000  ;  of  this  last  sam  £85,000  was  introduced  by  personx 
taking  up  dieir  abode  in  the  state.  It  was  abottt  this  period,  too,  that 
Weatem  Australia  began  to  attract  attention  as  a  field  for  investment, 
ibr  over  and  above  the  sum  of  £425,000  introduced  by  the  Government, 
about  £1,009,000  was  invested  by  private  persons,  perhaps  one-fifth  of 
llie  amount  being  accompanied  by  tJie  investors  themselves. 

Tie  redtation  of  borrowing  just  given  brings  tbe  financial  history  of 
tbe  Australios  down  to  the  close  of  1890.  Two  yean  more  of  crodit 
Hid  investment  remain  to  be  traced,  after  which  came  the  collapse  of 
aedit,  and  the  events  of  May,  1893,  stilt  fi'esh  in  the  public  memory. 
That  two  yean  elapsed  after  the  close  of  1890  before  Australasian 
pablic  credit  in  London  finally  collapsed  is  true  only  of  Victoria,  and 
IB  a  modified  sense  of  Xew  South  Wales,  Western  Australia,  and 
TssmoDia.  These  states  continued  to  be  the  recipients  of  British 
Booey,  bnt  private  investments  were — excepting  in  tbe  cose  of 
Tictono — on  a  minor  scale.  Victoria  receivod  fresh  capital  to  th.^ 
extent  of  £8,834,000,  of  which  amount  only  £464,000  was  brought 
in  by  immigrants.  New  South  Wales  received  from  private  invrat- 
neots  over  £3,000,000,  but  the  withdrawals  were  also  extensive,  so- 
that  tbe  net  amount  of  capital  invested  was  only  £1,711,000.  Western 
Australia  received  £953,000,  of  which  £408,000  was  accompanied  by 
the  owners.  Tasmania  received  £792,000,  and  of  this  about  £271,000- 
wu  introduced  by  permanent  residents.  Withdrawals  of  private- 
c^iital  were  olrc&dy  in  progress  before  the  close  of  1890,  and  were 
continued  from  South  Australia,  but  to  a  lees  extent  than  in  the 
pnceding  period.  New  Zealand  ceased  to  receive  any  private  money, 
while  Queensland,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  showed  a  net  with- 
dnwal  of  capital,  the  amount  of  which  during  the  two  years  was 
X2,011,000,  bnt  as  the  state  had  introduced  £1,917,000,  there  was  an 
ictaal  withdrawal  of  £3,928,000.  Daring  the  two  years  1891  and 
1892  the  total  capital  imported  into  Australasia  was  £25,083,000,  and 
of  this  £18,786,000  was  introduced  by  the  various  Governments  and 
local  bodies. 

During  the  three  years  which  followed  there  was  a  withdrawal  of 
private  capital  from  Australasia  to  the  extent  of  £7,619,000,  so  that 
in  spite  of  the  importation  during  the  years  1891  and  1892,  th» 
qoinquenninm  showed  a  net  withdrawal  of  £1,322,000.  There  was 
dnring  the  period  a  movement  of  £20,088,000  apparently  introduced, 
■nd  £21,410,000  withdrawn ;  but  this  movement  was  mainly  between 
tbe  states  themselves,  and  not  between  Australasia  and  Great  Britain. 
Looking  at  the  figures  in  detail,  it  wonld  seem  that  there  was  on 
importfttioti  in  excess  of  withdrawals  of  £14,686,000  into  Victoria,  and 
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X2,382,O00  into  Western  AustiiUia.  80  f»r  m  Tictorift  U  < 
this  introduction  of  money  was  not  by  way  of  inveatmeot;  it  was  tneteljr 
the  recall  by  the  lai-ge  financial  institutions  of  thiur  capital  from  other 
states.  This  wltbdrawal  affected  New  South  Wales  and  QaeensUnd 
most  lai^ly;  £10,162,000  was  withdrawn  from  the  latter  provinoe 
dnriug  the  five  yearc,  and  it  is  a  great  tribute  to  its  reaourcea  asd 
stability  that  this  withdrawal  should  have  been  effected  with  so  littie 
disturbance  to  its  Snaocial  position.  New  South  Wales  lost  £4,491,000, 
part  of  which  represents  deposits  gathered  in  London  and  withdrawn 
during  the  panic,  and  part  transference  of  capital  by  branch  institntions 
to  the  head  offices  in  Melbourne.  From  New  Zealand  £2,143,000  was 
withdrawn,  and  from  South  Australia  £1,698,000.  The  witfadrawsl  in 
nearly  all  caHes  was  a  silent  one ;  and  it  was  only  when  a  *"«'tT'*' 
institution  absolutely  failed  and  the  courts  were  invoked  to  conseot  to 
the  removal  of  assets  that  the  community  at  large  realised  the  proaum 
that  had  been  going  on. 

Taking  the  whole  period  of  five  years  the  net  amount  introduced  was 
£30,705,000,  the  various  governments  obtaining  £38,653,300  tiKma 
abroad,  while  private  investors  withdrew  £1,322,000,  but  as  immigratioi] 
did  notentirely  cease  it  is  estimated  that  £3,374,000  was  introdaoed 
during  the  period  by  persons  who  took  up  their  permanent  abode  in  tiie 
conntry.  The  respective  shares  of  the  state  Oovemments  in  the  money 
obtained  in  London  on  loan  was  as  follows  : — 

New  South  Wales £1I,«M,000 

Victoria  S,430,000 

QuMuIand '^996,000 

Sooth  Australia   fi3S,C0O 

Weatam  Australia    2,291,000 


Commonwealth 24,S49,<I00 

New  ZeaUnd 3.806.000 

Anatralwia £28,«5.1,000 

The  withdrawal  from  Australia  practically  ceased  in  1895,  bot 
during  the  next  five  years  the  movement  of  capital  between  the  SteUa 
and  Europe  was  much  involved,  and  cannot  be  traced  very  definitely. 
In  1896  and  1897  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  money  intro- 
duced into  Western  Australia,  where  the  gold-fields  claimed  mudi 
attention  from  British  mining  speculators.  In  the  some  years,  about 
£1,000,000  of  private  capital  was  brought  to  New  South  Wales;  a 
large  part  of  thin,  however,  was  money  that  bad  been  withdrawn 
during  the  period  following  the  bank  crisis.  In  1896  and  the  two 
following  years,  considerable  sums  were  also  brou^t  to  New  Sooth 
Wales,  so  that  in  the  five  years  ending  with  1900  the  State  received 
altogether  some  £10,000,000  of  private  capital.  During  tJieoe  five 
years  the  imports  and  exports  of  Victoria  were  practically  equal  in 
•mount,  and  as  the  payments  on  behalf  of  the  Government  in  London 
exceeded  its  borrowings  by  £7,350,000,  and  as  tJiere  were  obo  ^Mtg» 
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piymeDts  on  private  account,  this  eqwUity  conid  only  have  been 
bfought  sboat  by  private  borrowing.  Careful  estimates  place  the 
Boney  ao  introduced  at  abuut  £10,600,000.  This  money,  however, 
Bay  not  have  been  required  for  inveefcment  in  Victoria,  ae  Melbourne  ia 
An  bmdquarters  of  many  important  finaacial  institutions,  whose  interests 
otend  over  the  whole  of  Anatrslia.  A  certain  amount  was  also  sent 
to  Tasmania  for  investment  during  these  five  years  ;  on  the  other  hand 
the  fffocess  of  withdrawing  capital  from  Queensland  was  continued,  and 
it  is  probable  that  an  average  of  £1,500,000  a  year  left  that  state. 
During  the  five  years,  1896-1900,  the  various  state  Govemmente 
increased  their  indebtedness  to  outside  creditors  by  £14,735,000, 
m<»e  than  half  of  which  (£7,600,000)  was  obtained  by  Western 
Aastralia.  New  South  Wales  obtained  £2,650,000;  Queensland, 
12,900,000;  South  Australia,  £985,000;  and  Victoria,  £600,000. 
"nie  New  Zealand  Government  also  borrowed  freely,  and  increased  its 
indebtedness  to  the  London  market,  including  smt^l  sums  borrowed  by 
local  bodies,  by  £7,187,000.  Owing  to  its  exceptionally  prosperous 
wndition,  the  colony  was  able  to  repay  £4,450,000  to  its  private 
ciediters.  It  has  been  claimed  in  some  quarters  that  this  withdrawal 
of  capital  from  N^ew  Zealand  was  the  voluntary  act  of  investors 
diaiatisfied  with  the  trend  of  New  Zealand  legislation.  Be  that  as  it 
rosy,  the  fact  remains  that  at  the  present  time  the  indebtedness 
oi  New  Zealand  to  various  non-resident  creditors  is  less  than 
^10,000,000  sterling,  and  during  the  whole  period  over  which  the 
pncess  of  withdrawal  has  extended,  the  industries  of  the  colony  have 
mdergone  rapid  expansion. 

Taking  Australia  and  New  Zealand  together,  daring  the  live  years 
1S96-1900  the  introduction  of  money  on  government  account  amounted 
to  £21,982,000;  besides  this  £18,400,000  was  invested  by  persons 
liriog  outside  Australia  in  excess  of  money  withdrawn,  while  the  intro- 
duction of  capital  by  immigrants  amounted  to  £2,465,000. 

Daring  the  two  years,. 1901-1 902,  the  governments  of  the  Australian 
States  obtained  £7,695,000  from  the  London  market.  New  South  Wales, 
Western  Australia  and  Queensland  being  the  chief  borrowers.  In 
tbcK  two  3rears  also  considerable  sums  were  sent  to  the  country  for 
iaTrntment,  the  introduction  oE  capital  in  excess  of  withdrawals  amount- 
iog  spprosimatelj'  to  £7,570,000,  while  the  money  brought  by  immi- 
grsats  during  the  same  period  was  estimated  to  have  been  £1,140,000, 
In  1903  the  New  South  Wales  Government  obtained  £2,200,000  from 
London,  and  Queensland  £760,000.  No  private  capital  was  introduced 
into  the  Commonwealth  during  the  year,  and  there  was  an  excess  of 
tmigration  to  the  extent  of  7,065  persons,  the  capital  withdrawn  by 
these  amounting  probably  to  £400,000.  The  New  Zealand  Government 
eontinDed  its  borrowing  pohcy  and  £4,390,000  was  obtained  by  it  in 
bondon.  the  repayment  of  British  money  on  private  investment 
eontinaed,  and  it  is  estimated  that  £1,645,000  was  withdrawn  from 
the  colony  during  the  two  years  on  this  account.     In  1903  the  only 
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capital  introduced  into  Kew  Zealaod  wm  th»t  brought  with  Utcm  by 
the  11,300  Lmmigrunts  who  came  tothe  colony  during  the  fear.  IUb 
capital  has  been  estimated  at  £550,000.     There  were  no  withdrmwala. 

In  Hpeaking  of  the  British  capital  invested  in  Australasia  no  mentko 
has  been  made  of  the  amount  lost  hy  the  owoers  in  unprofitable  apecn- 
lationa,  of  which  there  have  been  not  a  few.  From  the  nature  ot  the 
case  the  sum  total  of  these  losses  cannot  be  stated  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  proportit«i  it 
greater  than  would  have  occurred  in  like  investments  if  made  in  the 
British  Isles. 

IircOHB. 

The  incomes  received  by  the  people  of  Australawa  can  be  determined 
with  considerable  accuracy,  as  the  information  available  for  auch  an 
estimate  is  fairly  extensive.  For  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand  there  are  income-tax  figures,  for  Queensland 
and  Tasmania  particulars  of  collections  under  dividend  and  income-tax 
acts,  and  for  several  of  the  states  very  full  returns  relating  to  land-values. 
Besides  these  direct  sources  of  information  there  are  official  estimates 
of  incomes  for  New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand.  Excluding  the 
revenues  of  the  various  state  governments,  the  yearly  income  derived 
from  Australasia  amounts  to  £227,R62,000,  and  of  this  sum  local 
residents  draw  £209,780,000,  and  British  investors  and  absentees 
X18,102,O00,  and  of  this  last-mentioned  sum  £9,352,000  repreaenls 
income  derived  from  Government  or  municipal  stocks,  and  £8,750,000 
the  amount  from  private  sources.  Of  the  total  income  (£227,882,000) 
the  states  of  the  Commonwealth  claim  £186,771,000,  and  New 
Zealand  £41,111,000,  the  incomes  of  non-residenU  in  each  case  bein^ 
£15,508,000  and  £2,594,000. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  income  drawn  by  debonture-holdeia 
in  England,  it  would  appear  that  the  income  derived  from  private 
sources  for  each  of  the  states  was : — 

Btota.  Total,  Par  InhiliUaBt. 

Naw  South  Wale. «4,.S87,000  £45-2 

Viotorift  54,I6«,000  44-8 

QaaeniUud 21,036,000  40-« 

South  AnMnlia  U,448,0D0  30'3 

WetMro  Auitralik 17,631,000  79-7 

Taamuia 7,893,000  44-A 

CoiDDionwealth  £176,663,000  £4S-8 

Naw  Zealand  S8,l»7,000  47-S 

AuBtralaMa £218,630,000  461 

The  amount  of  income  derived  from  private  souroea  (tJiat  ia  to  mjt 
all  inoomes  except  payments  made  by  the  various  govemmmts  and 
local  bodies  to  their  debenture-holders),  is  thus  £218,630,000,  and  of 
this  amoimt  £8,750,000,  or  slightly  over  4  per  oent,  ia  drawn  by  nW- 
r««denti. 
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DiTidiiig  the  incotoes  iuto  two  cat^ories,  viz.,  those  below  and  those 
above  ^£200  a  year,  very  interesting  results  are  obtained ;  the  figures 
ilo  not  inclade  the  sum  of  £9,352,000  p&id  to  notx- resident  debenture- 
bolders  sad  holders  of  local  government  stock  : — 

Tvtel  IiHUDMa  TciUl 

Btets.                                         X200  uid  iDcomea  under 

over.  £00. 

New  South  WklM    '£19.236,000  £45,151,000 

Victoria 17.305,000  .36,804,000 

QneeiulaDd    Q,356.000  16,670,000 

Soath  AuBtralu 3,957,000  10.491,000 

Western  Australia  4,364,000  13,287,000 

TMBMUii*    2.193,000  6,701,000 

Coounonwultii £52,410,000       £127,153.000 

Sew  Zealand S.021.000  29,946,000 

Auatraluia    £61.431,000       £157,099,000 

The  iuoomes  of  the  various  states  depend  in.  e.  very  large  measure 
npon  the  number  of  adult  male  workers  in  tbone  states,  and  the 
variations  In  the  rates  per  inhabitant  disclosed  by  the  foregoing  table, 
ue  largely  due  to  the  di&ere&t  proportions  which  these  workers  form  uf 
the  general  population.  Amongst  the  Australian  States  Victoria  and 
Western  Australia  stand  at  the  extremes,  the  former  with  307  adull 
males  per  thousand  of  the  population,  and  the  latter  with  477  per 
iJioiuaDd,  and  it  is,  therefore,  easy  to  understand  how,  in  such  circum- 
itances,  the  revenue  per  head  of  population  in  Western  Australia  so 
gmtlj  exceeds  that  of  Victoria. 

In  the  edition  of  this  work,  published  in  1900,  attention  was  directed 
to  the  smallnesa  of  the  aggr^jate  incomes  in  Victoria  subject  to  taxation 
—that  is,  incomes  in  excess  of  ,£200.  In  the  year  then  reviewed  the 
total  of  such  incomes  was  £10,080,000,  and  the  opinion  was  hazarded 
that  the  amount  was  greatly  under-stated.  Confirmation  of  this 
o[iinion  was  given  by  the  increase,  in  the  year  immediately  following, 
of  the  amount  of  taxable  incomes,  and  in  the  present  calculation  the 
Victorian  incomes  over  £200  have  been  set  down  at  X17, 305,000, 
which  is  an  increase  of  nearly  71'7  per  cent. 

The  incomea  drawn  from  investments  by  persons  non-resident 
uurant  to  £8,350,000,  and  about  £400,000  b  spent  by  Australians 
raident  in  Europe.  Of  the  first-mentioned  amount,  £2,565,000  is 
<li»wn  firom  New  South  Wales,  or  nearly  4  per  cent,  of  the  total 
■QomMB  ot  the  state  apart  from  payments  to  debenture-holders ; 
il,600,O0O  is  drawn  from  Victoria,  or  nearly  3  per  cent.  ;  £1,100,000 
btn  Qoeenaland,  ttr  5i  per  cent. ;  £375,000  from  South  Australia,  or 
2i  per  cent;  £2,300,000  from  Western  Australia,  or  13  per  cent; 
W  £360,000  from  Tasmania,  or  i\  per  cent.  The  total  drawn  from 
the  Commonwealth  States  was  £8,300,000,  or  4^  per  cent,  of  the  total 
incomes  apart  from  payments  to  debenture  holders.  From  New 
Z«ilaiid  the  antount  was  £450,000  or  lees  than  1^  per  cent.      As 
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pointed  out  elsewhere  in  this  volume  the  people  of  New  Zemlamd  are 
rapidly  paying  off  their  private  indebtednem  to  the  Britiih  moneylender, 
and  oa  the  procew  of  repayment  has  been  acoompanied  by  ma  incrouv 
in  the  private  wealth  of  the  colony  and  in  the  on^nt  of  ita  indoafatiei^ 
it  must  be  accepted  as  a  satisfactory  evidence  of  progress.  In  tfae  case 
of  some  of  the  states  the  absentee  income  derived  from  them,  is  bvgdy 
counterbalanced  by  incomes  derived  from  other  states.  This  is  especi- 
ally true  of  South  Australia  and  Tictoria.  The  absentee  incomes  of 
the  first-named  ore  equalled,  if  not  exceeded,  by  the  revenne  which  its 
residents  derive  from  investments  in  Western  Australia,  New  South 
Wales,  and  Queensland ;  while  as  regards  Victoria  there  is  evidotce 
that  New  South  Wales  malces  to  the  southern  state  an  annual 
payment  of  from  £480,000  to  £600,000,  according  to  tiie  chaiscter  of 
the  season,  while  Queensland  and  Western  Australia  also  make  lar^ 
payments,  so  that  the  excess  of  absentee  incomes  aver  the  earnings  of 
Victorian  capital  abroad  is  not  very  great 

The  detailed  figures  of  the  incomes  of  the  people,  read  with  these 
in  regard  to  property  and  prodnction,  admit  of  several  very  interesting 
comparisons  as  to  the  relation  of  one  to  the  other.  The  following  taUe 
shows  the  percentage  which  the  incomes  drawn  in  each  state  bear  to  the 
value  of  private  wealth,  the  incomes  being  distinguished  into  total 
3  and  those  over  £300  a  year : — 

PtmenMf*  vhMi  Pmntag*  niiiali 

atm*,  TotAl  iDoookH  tH«r         InconM*  ot«t  f20S 

"""•  [Q  nluB  d1  priTiU  bsutoprivau 

New  South  Wsles    17-5  6-2 

VictM^s 17-8  6-6 

Queetuland 17-6  4'S 

Boatb  Australia    16-7  4« 

\Y«sl«m  Anatrslia    SS-S  84 


Commonwealth IS  3  SS 

New  Zeolaud 176  41 

Total    I8-1  «-l 

Taking  Australia  as  a  whole,  the  assessment  placed  upon  prints 
property  appears  to  be  about  five  and  a  half  times  the  annnal  inoone ; 
Western  Australia  being  the  only  state  which  departs  in  any  marked 
degree  from  this  proportitXL  In  that  state  the  assessment  is  abost 
two  and  four-fifths  times,  and  this  low  ratio  is  aocountsd  for  by  tbe 
circumstance  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  jxrivate  property  of  tJiestMs 
ia  represented  by  gold-mines,  and  tlie  value  of  a  gt^d-mine  is  rsisly 
large  compared  witfi  the  payments  made  for  wages  and  otlwr  servicM 
connected  with  its  working. 

As  the  fair  distribution  of  tbe  income  of  a  conntry  is  of  totn 
importance  to  the  population  at  large  than  the  aggr^mte  anomt  rf 
all  incomes,  it  is  interesting  to  know  what  prmrartlon  ct  the  popaWi* 
enjoys  Urge  incomes,  and  if  the  inoomea  m  the  great  mam  of  tt» 
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pi^Nil&tion  are  aSlBcted  by  the  accDmulatioa  of  Urge  incomes  in  few 
buds.  In  the  present  condition  at  atatistica  no  great  amount  of  light 
aa  be  Qirown  apon  the  question,  althou^  some  interesting  focta  may 
be  gleaned  from  the  particular  already  given.  The  unit  for  the  moat 
nefol  comparison  in  regard  to  inconie«  is  the  bread-winner ;  but  aa 
there  are  both  male  and  female  bread-winnera  it  is  necessary  to  take 
iato  kccoont  the  less  commercial  and  productive  valne  of  women's 
»w4  compared  with  men's.  Taking  the  produotive  employments  of 
Sew  South  Wales  and  Victoria  as  a  baais,  it  is  fonnd  that  the  earnings 
ef  thirty-aix  men  equal  thoee  of  one  hundred  women,  and  if  tbia  wage 
tAaoKy  holds  good  throughout  Australia  the  work  of  the  1,560,784 
Bile  and  432,123  female  bread-winners  at  the  census  of  1901  would  be 
eqnivalent  t6  that  of  1,712,748  male  bread-winnera  alone;  and  com- 
pviatHia  of  eaminga  should  therefore  be  made  on  the  basis  of  this  last 
nomba-  and  not  on  the  total  1,983,907  of  male  and  fonale  bread- 
vinnen  taken  together.  There  is,  however,  anoth«'  consideration. 
Australia  has  not  yet  deTd(^)ed  a  claaa  of  independent  womwi  workera. 
It  is  true  there  are  considerable  numbers  of  women  who  are  the  main 
Inad-winnera  <^  their  families,  but  as  a  rule  tbe  earnings  of  the  woman 
go  to  supplement  the  eaminga  of  the  head  of  ihe  family,  usually  the 
kinie-&tfaer,  and  there  are  some  cogent  reaswia  why  the  comparison  of 
evnings  and  population  should  he  nude  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
bmilies  to  be  supported.  This,  for  practical  purposes,  may  be  taken 
IS  mdicated  by  tiie  number  of  male  bread-winners,  and  on  such  basis 
6k  ftdlowing  table  has  been  compiled.  The  calcidations  refer  to  the 
innmes  and  population  of  the  census  year  : — 


9l>t<k 

it  ten  Omu 

ProMitlon  of  KUa 
jtiOO  ■  y«ir. 

NtwSoatb  Wales 

Victoria             

103 
103 

108 
87 
1»7 
lOi 
105 
107 

£ 

608 
SM 
6S0 
317 
726 
S61 
630 
675 

S-S  percent. 
8-1        „ 

6-9        „ 

New  Zaslud 

5-3 

Tiaa  stAtement  forms  a  corrective  to  the  table  on  page  630  giving 
the  average  income  per  inhabitant.  In  that  table  South  Australia 
)bo»B  the  smalleet  incomes  of  any  of  the  states,  viz.,  £39-3,  as  com- 
pHsd  with  an  average  of  £463  for  New  South  Wales  and  £40-6  for 
Qoeensland ;  it  would  now  appeu'  that  compared  with  t^e  male  breod- 
winnere  the  average  income  below  £200  a  year  is  equal  in  Victoria  to 
wlist  it  is  in  Queensland  and  in  Sew  South  Wales,  viz.,  £103,  while 
io  South  Auvtnlia  it  is  £97.     As  regards  imoomea  over  £200,  the 
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i-etum  for  Victoria  (£645)  ia  largely  in  excess  of  the  aver&ge  for  tbe 
Commonwealth;  but  for  South  Australia  the  average  (£317)  is  much 
below  that  of  the  other  states,  although  there  is  compensation  in  tbe 
fact  that  such  incomes  are  widely  distributed  ;  thus  in  South  Anstralia 
irS  per  cent,  of  all  incomes  exceed  £200  as  compared  with  4'5  in 
Queensland,  59  in  Western  Australia,  Hnd  66  in  Kew  South  Wolea 
nnd  Tasmania,  and  the  comparison  would  be  still  mora  favoUT»ble  to 
South  Australia  if  the  absentee  incomes  drawn  from  tbe  other  ntat^s 
could  have  been  brought  into  consideration  and  added  to  the  inootues 
of  the  creditor  states,  while  being  correspondingly  deducted  from  the 
debtor  states.  In  any  case,  it  must  be  a  source  of  great  satis&ction 
to  South  Australia  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  its  breadwinners  enjoy 
superior  incomes. 

As  the  income  of  every  country  depends  largely  upon  its  production, 
a  comparison  of  incomes  and  production  is  interesting.  "So  genera)  law- 
con  be  laid  down  as  to  the  relation  between  the  two,  but  it  will  be  found 
that  the  more  vvious  and  developed  the  industried  the  greater  will  be 
the  income  which  results  from  production. 

The  following  is  the  ratio  of  the  incomes  obtained  in  each  state 
to  the  value  of  production  in  that  state,  as  set  out  on  page  1018. 
It  will  be  seen  that  in  each  case  the  incomes  exceed  th«  production ; 
in  Western  Australia,  however,  the  excess  is  only  14  per  cent.,  whereat 
in  the  case  of  Victoria  the  excess  ia  nearly  74  per  cent.  The  low  per- 
centage of  income  given  off  by  production  in  the  case  of  Westeni 
Australia  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  of  the  total  production  of 
£15,497,000,  the  value  of  gold  won  reached  nearly  £8,771,000,  and 
the  income  given  olf,  so  to  speak,  by  this' production  is  not  very  great 
The  winning  of  gold  in  some  instances  coats  as  much  as  the  gold  i^ 
worth,  and  there  is  a  lieavy  expenditure  on  the  development  of  minn 
before  any  yield  is  obtained.  Further,  there  is  very  little  iooootf 
(lei-ivt-d  from  the  carriage,  handling,  and  shipment  of  gold,  whereas  in 
most  other  forms  of  produce  the  charges  attendant  on  all  these  processes 
are  considerable,  and  make  up  the  large  margin  which  is  aometimes 
found  between  the  cost  at  the  point  of  production  and  the  export  value 
of  the  same  commodity. 

Peroantife  vhldi 


New  South  Walts    )5S-2  473 

Victoria 173-5  iS64 

Queensland    144-0  367 

South  Austnlia    1303  373 

iis-8  zs-a 

IfiT-O  43-6 
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DEFENCE. 


THE  colonists  of  Australasia  have  always  manifested  an  objection 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  large  standing  army,  luid  shown  a 
diqradtion  to  rely  mainly  upon  the  patriotism  and  valour  of  the 
etizens  for  their  own  defence.  As  the  Commonwealth,  however, 
posxsBea  a  more  or  less  complete  system  of  fortiGcations  armed 
«iUi  expenmve  ordnance,  which  requiroa  a  more  regular  and  constant 
attendance  than  could  well  be  bestowed  by  those  who  devote  only  a 
portion  of  their  lime  to  military  affairs,  it  is  necessary  that  there 
■tionld  be  in  each  of  the  states  a  small  permanent  military  force, 
consisting  for  the  most  part  of  artillery  and  submarine  miners,  whose 
chief  duty  is  to  man  the  fortifications  and  keep  the  valuable  armaments 
thei^  in  a  state  of  efficiency,  to  be  ready  for  any  emergency.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  expected  that  they  will  prove  the  nucleus  for  an 
eflective  defence  force  if  ever  hostihties  should  unfortunately  occur. 
IV  responsibility  for  the  defence  of  Australia  now  lies  with  the  Federal 
QoverDment,  and,  since  it  assumed  control  the  forces  have  been  recon- 
•tmcted  and  reorganised,  while  the  expenditure  has  been  considerably 
Mdnced. 

trader  the  present  scheme,  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  pronsions 
cf  the  Defence  Act  of  1903,  which  came  into  operation  on  the  1st  March, 
]EK)4,  the  organisation  of  the  forces  iS  as  follows  ;^ 

1.  A  Permanent  Cadre  Force,  which  includes  an  administrative  and 
instnictional  staff,  the  Royal  Australian  Artillery  Regiment  and  small 
detachments  of  Engineers,  Army  Medical  Corps,  and  Army  service 
Cordis,  kc.  The  senior  officers  are  the  principal  commandei'S,  admini- 
stntive  stafi^  and  instructors  during  peace,  and  will  be  the  chief  leaders 
»nd  staff  officers  in  war.  This  force  will  also  serve  as  a  valuable 
■tiSeniug  in  time  of  war. 

(3 )  A  Field  Force  comprising  six  brigades  of  light  horse  and  three 
brigades  of  infantry,  who,  in  a  national  emergency,  will  undertake 
•cdire  operations  in  the  field  for  the  defence  of  the  Commonwealth  as  a 
^Irale.    These  troops  are  militia,  and  are  divided  among  the  aijt  atktee 


{3)  A  Garrison  Force  which  provides  the  necessary  garrisons,  and  a 
mall  district  reserve  for  the  local  defence  of  each  of  the  six  states. 
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The  troops  comprising  this  branch  are  matDly  volunteen  and  are  unpaid. 
It  is  proposed,  however,  that  all  the  Light  Horse  Artillery,  EDgineerK, 
,  and  Departments  allotted  to  garrison  service,  who  are  not  already 
militia,  shall  be  termed  militia,  and  be  paid  accordingly.  Uader  tbe 
ajatem  as  outlined  above,  the  permanent  staff  will  be  reserved  nuunlj* 
for  administrative  and  staff  duties  in  peace,  and  for  special  dnties  in 
time  of  war.  The  principle  is  throughoat  aimed  at  that  the  militia 
and  volunteer  officers  should  carry  out  in  times  of  peace  the  daties 
which  would  be  thrust  on  them  in  time  of  war.  Under  the  Act  it  is 
provided  that  members  of  the  mililary  forces,  unless  they  volantarilj 
agree  to  do  so,  shall  not  be  liable  to  serve  outside  the  limits  of  Conanoa- 
wealth  territory. 

The  following  table  shows  the  strength  of  the  military  forces  main- 
tained in  each  state  as  at  30th  June,  1904.  The  total  number  of  men 
of  military  ages  (from  20  to  40  years)  in  Australia  was  ascert«ined  at 
the  Census  of  1901  tobe644,500;  thetotal  forces  shown  below(19,880) 
amount  to  3-1  per  cent,  of  the  number  capable  of  bearing  arms,  which 
is  an  extremely  small  proportion.  Id  New  Zealand  the  proportion  is 
lO'l  per  cent. 


^ 

Paid. 

VoluntoM* 

TMul 
Forcw. 

26 
49L 
374 
230 

l.iB7 

«.M0 

4S3 

2,ia7 

161 
469 
769 

..... 

26 

8,734 
2.830 
l.«99 
1,2H 
1,082 

TannMua  

1.278 
544 

12.936 

0,666 
12.63* 

19.880 

1,S22 

I3,g»i 

18,300 

33,058 

Included  in  the  644  paid  in  New  Zealand  there  are  189  officen  of 
the  New  Zealand  Militaa  Active  List  who  have  nearly  alt  Men  aernM 
in  South  Africa.  There  is  no  partially-paid  force  in  the  colony,  hot, 
subject  to  certain  limitations,  all  males  of  ages  17  and  upwards  may  be 
called  upon  for  service  in  time  of  national  emei^ency. 


!I1ie  rdative  strength  of  the  vftrioos  anus  in  the  Comnumweftlth 
itatea  maj  be  sniomarised  u  follows : — 

Staff.  ulmiDirtrative  and  edDMttoDkl  £72 

ArtUle^— 

Field    1,078 

Uurlum 1,858 

En^neen    663 

Uoautcd  ttvops 4,478 

Infanb™  10,627 

Army  Servioe  Corps 204 

Aimf  Madiokl  Corpa 528 

Taterinuy  dspartment    16 

Ordoaoce  depMtment 117 

Pmj  departniMit    44 

TottJ 19,880 

The  Defence  Act  provides  that  the  reserve  forces  Ghall  consist  of  (a) 
Btembers  of  rifle  clubs  ccmstituted  in  the  manner  prescribed,  and  (6) 
pencms  who,  having  served  in  the  active  forces  or  otherwiae  as  is 
pmoibed,  axe  enrolled  as  members  of  the  reserve  forces.  Fewer  is 
tlao  giren  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  Cadet  Corps  con- 
sating  of  (a)  Boys  over  twelve  years  of  age  who  are  attending  scboo), 
ud  (b)  Yontha  between  fourteen  and  nineteen  years  of  ^e  who  are 
not  attending  school,  and  who  will  form  a  Senior  Cadet  Corps. 
CUetH  are  not  liable  for  active  service.  All  military  cadet  corps  in 
1  military  district  are  under  the  orders  of  the  District  Commandant  of 
tint  district.  In  March,  1904,  under  instmotions  from  the  Minister 
<i  Defence,  a  special  committee  was  appointed  to  repoH^  on  the 
(Rguiigation  of  the  cadet  system.  The  committee  recoromended  that 
^  cadets  should  be  organised  under  the  Commonwealth  military 
"jrtem,  but  in  conjunction  with  the  Education  Departments  of  each 
iWe.  Ilie  full  development  of  the  system  is,  however,  at  present 
rrtirded  by  lack  of  funds.  The  following  table  shows  the  strength  of 
raerves,  rifle  clubs,  and  cadet  corps  on  the  30th  June,  1904  ; — 


^ 

Rssmof 

RIfte  ClutM. 

ddeH. 

New  South  Wale. 

199 
19S 
94 
G4 
26 
49 

2,931 
18,436 
2,867 
3,412 

I,07fi 

3,969 

620 
77 

28,721 
2,546 

9,102 
2.826 

New  Zealand 

697 

31,287 

11,928 
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In  addition  to  the  militaiy  forces  enamerated,  there  are  in  four  of  tbe 
states  small  corps  of  Naval  Volnnteer  Artilleiy,  or  partially-paid  forces 
of  a  similar  character,  capable  of  being  employed  either  as  Ught  Artillery 
land  forces  or  on  board  the  local  war  veseela.  The  strength  of  these 
marine  forces  on  the  30th  June,  1904,  was  as  follows:— 


8IM«. 

Foiw. 

MllillL 

Total 

3 
1G2 
37 

20    1 

335 

97 
SOS 
lOS 

ie2 

8M 

1,052 

Under  the  Defence  Act  of  1904,  members  of  the  Naval  Forces  may 
be  required  to  serve  either  wiihin  or  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Commoti- 
wealth  for  the  purpose  of  training,  or  in  time  of  war  for  the  defence 
and  protection  of  the  Comoion  wealth  and  of  the  several  atat«s. 

Including  the  reMrvisIs  and  members  of  rifle  clubs,  the  combined 
forces  of  the  Commonwealth  would  be  about  50,000  strong,  and  of  these 
about  three-fifths  oould  be  mobilised  in  a  very  short  time  in  any  one  of 
the  states  of  Queensland,  New  South  'Wales,  Victoria,  or  South 
Australia.  As  shown  above,  some  of  the  states  have  also  cadet  com- 
panies, consisting  of  youths  attending  school,  who  are  taught  the  use 
of  anns  so  as  to  fit  them,  on  reaching  manhood,  for  taking  a  patriotic 
diare  in  the  defence  of  their  country. 

The  outbreak  of  hostilities  with  the  Boers  in  October,  1899,  aeo-ed 
to  demonstrate  the  strength  of  the  loyalty  of  these  states  to  the  mother 
country.  From  all  parts  of  Australasia  members  of  the  various  defence 
forces,  as  well  as  civilians,  volunteered  for  service  with  the  Imperial 
troops  in  South  Africa.  The  total  number  of  men  despatehed  in  the 
various  contingents  was  22,928.  The  table  below  shows  the  nnmbei 
of  men  and  horses  sent  from  each  state : — 


.u. 

o^ 

Mm- 

H~ 

New  Sonth  Wales     

183 
143 
78 
63 
3S 

8,000 
3,3B3 
8.766 
1,460 
1160 

an 

6,877 

1,624 

1,044 

Weitwii  Aii.ti»lia    

620 
343 

19.AH6 
6,171 

16,133 

AnstiaUuia 

1,171 

ai.7«7 

22.795 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  several  special  service  officers  were,  at  the 
nqoest  of  the  colonial  Governments,  attached  to  the  British  troopa  for 
the  purpose  of  g&ining  experience,  and  1 4  nurses  were  despatched  from 
Sew  South  Wales. 

The  states  agun  oSered  to  assist  Great  Britain  ou  the  outbreak  of 
hostiUties  in  China.  The  Imperial  Authorities  accepted  th«  offer,  and 
contingents  of  naval  volunteers  were  despatched  from  New  South 
Wales  and  Victoria  nnmbering  260  and  200  men  respectively,  while 
South  Australia  equipped  &nd  sent  the  gunboat  Protector. 

Maval  Defence. 

The  boundaries  of  the  Australian  Naval  Station  have  been  defined  as 
follow  :— From  95°  E.  long,  by  the  parallel  of  10°  S.  lat.  to  130°  £. 
kng.;  thence  north  to  2°  N.  Ut,  and  along  that  parallel  to  136°  E. 
long. ;  thence  north  to  12°  N.  lat.,  and  along  that  parallel  to  1G0°  W. 
Itnigi ;  thence  south  to  the  Equator,  and  east  to  149°  30'  W.  long.  ; 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Antarctic  Circle ;  and  including  the 
Domerous  groups  of  islands  situated  within  the  limits  speci&ed. 

The  defence  of  Australasia  and  its  trade  is  entrusted  to  ships  of  the 
Inqierial  navy,  under  an  agreement  entered  into  between  the  British 
Goremment  and  the  Govemmenta  of  the  Commonwealth  and  New  2!ea- 
Und.  The  agreement  provides  that  the  naval  force  on  the  Australian 
Station  shall  consist  of  not  leas  than — 

1  Armoured  cruiser,  Unt-claw  ; 

2  Second-clMa  cmiaen  ; 
4  Thinl-cUas  craiaers  ; 
4  Sloops  ; 

and  of  ft  Roy&I  Nav&l  Beserve  oF  25  officers  aad  700  Beamen  sod  stoken. 
This  force  is  under  the  control  and  orders  of  the  Naval  Commander- 
in-Chief  on  the  Australian  Station.  One  of  the  ships  is  to  be  kept  in 
reserve,  and  three  are  to  be  partly  manned  and  used  as  drill  ships  for 
training  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve,  the  remainder  being  kept  in  coinmis- 
stoD  and  fully  manned.  The  three  drill  ships  and  one  other  vessel  are  to 
bemanned  by  Australians  and  New  Zealanders  as  far  as  procurable,  paid 
at  special  rates,  and  enrolled  in  proportion  to  the  relative  population  of 
tbe  Gommonweslth  and  New  Zealand,  but  the  vessels  are  to  be  officered 
by  officers  of  the  Royal  Navy  and  of  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve.  In 
order  to  insure  the  inclusion  of  Australian-bom  officers  in  the  Royal 
Navy,  8  nominations  for  cadetships  are  to  bo  given  annually  in  the 
Conmionwealtti  and  2  in  New  Zealand.  In  consideration  of  tbe  ser- 
vices rendered,  the  Commonwealth  is  to  pay  five^twelfths  and  New 
Zeiluid  one-twelftli  of  the  total  annual  cost  of  maintenance,  provided 
that  the  total' amount  to  be  paid  in  one  year  shall  not  exceed  £200,000 
and  £40,000  respectively.  In  reckoning  the  total  annual  cost,  a  sum 
etful  to  6  per  cent,  on  the  prime  cost  of  the  ships  composing  the  naval 
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force  is  to  be  included.  The  ngreement  coven  a  period  of  tea  y*Kn, 
and  only  terminates  if  notice  to  that  efitet  shall  have  been  given  two 
years  previonsly,  viz.,  at  Ae  end  of  the  eighth  year,  or  at  ^e  end  Ot 
any  subsequent  year,  and  then  two  yeara  from  such  date.  In  time  of 
peace  one  drill  ship  and  one  other  orniser  are  to  be  atatioDed  in  the 
waters  of  New  Zealand  as  their  headquartera,  bat  tiiey  may  be  ton- 
porarily  remoTed  if  any  emergency  arises  to  jnstify  sncli  a  oonrae.  llw 
base  of  the  naval  force  is  to  be  the  ports  of  Anstralia  and  Kew  Zea- 
land, and  their  sphere  of  operations  Oie  waters  of  the  Aostralia,  CluBa, 
and  East  Indies  Stations  where  the  Admiralty  believe  they  can  moat 
effectively  act  against  hostile  vessels  which  threaten  the  trade  or  inter- 
ests of  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  No  change  in  this  arrangement 
can  be  made  without  the  oonaent  of  the  Qovemmenta  of  the  Commcn- 
wealth  and  New  Zealand,  and  nothing  in  the  agreement  shall  be  taken 
to  mean  that  the  naval  force  named  therein  shall  be  the  only  force  used 
in  Australawan  waters  should  the  necessity  arise  for  a  larger  foro& 
The  agreement  was  embodied  in  the  Naval  Agreement  Bill  and  paased 
by  the  Commonwealth  Parliament,  being  assented  to  on  the  28th  August, 
1903.  It  has  also  been  passed  by  the  New  Zealand  Parliament.  Prior 
to  this  agreement  the  defence  of  the  Auatralaaisn  coast  was  entrasted 
to  the  British  ships  on  the  Australian  Station  and  the  AustraUsian 
Auxiliary  Sc[uadron. 
The  vessels  of  the  fleet  which  are  on  service  are  detailed  below. 
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The  Euryalus  is  classiited  as  a  first^dasa  armoured  cmiaw.  Ths 
other  vessels  are  anarmoured,  those  in  the  list  frmn  the  Phcebe  to  ths 
Fylades  being  classed  as  third-class  cruisers.  1  he  Clio,  MuttnCj  Toicfai 
and  Cadmus  are  sloops,  while  the  Penguin  is  a  surveying  vnsel 


Sydney  is  the  hdftdqoKrters  of  the  fleet,  and  ranks  as  a  first-class 
nvral  station,  extenure  repairing  yards  and  Btore-housea  having  been 
fnvided  for  the  accommod^ioD  of  ships  of  war. 

Hie  OMnmonwealth  poesessee  a  uomber  of  TeeseLs  which  are  available 
far  fau-boiir  defence  in  Victraia,  Queensland,  and  Sonth  Anstralla.  The 
■umea  and  classes  of  the  veasels  in  Victoria  are  :^ 


((Will  .enw). 


Finr  lO-ln.  IS-ton   M-LtL,   ill   B>pdr. 
U.F.,     law     1-lD.      NordenfsklC-i 


Iluw  14-I11.  Muk  IZ  'H.O.V. 
ud   two  2-bHTa]   Kordi 


liitolS^-in' 


Woodan  torpado  be 


There  are  two  vessels  available  for  harbour  defence  in  Queensland, 
ud  particulars  of  their  Hrmameat  are  ahown  below  : — 


na  S-Id.  B.L.,  ona  «-ln.  B.L.  Ai 
two   B'pdr.   l)-in.    NordaPlakK,  o__ 
l-Ln.  taut-bamUad  Notdanltldt.  on* 


Om  «-lD.  RI. :  ti 
HF.  Nwdanlaiat 

bamlled   Nonlan 


1  5-ln.B.L. ;  twoU-t 


la  South  Aostraiia  one  twin-screw  steel  cruiser,  the  Protector,  of  920 
totu,  is  available.  The  armament  of  the  Protector  cooaiBtti  of  one  8-in. 
12-toit  B.L.,  five  6-in.  4-ton  B.L.,  and  four  3-pdr.  Q.F.  This  vesael  has 
lately  seen  service  in  the  war  with  China,  and  was  reported  by  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  that  atatiou  to  be  "  un  efficient  anil  well-kept 
man-of-war,  reflecting  credit  on  captvin,  oflicers,  and  men."  There  are 
also  some  large  arms  available  in  South  Auetralia,  comprising  two 
(■in.  5-ton  B.L.  guns,  intended  for  use  in  an  auxiliary  gun-vessel,  and 
five  Gatling  machine  guns  for  boat  or  land  service,  while  in  Tasmania 
there  is  one  torpedo  boat  with  dropping  gear  for  Whitehead  torpedoes. 
New  Zealand  possesses  three  Thomejcrofc  torjiedo  boats  and  two  steam 
UoQches  fitted  for  torpedo  work. 


Cost  of  Defknce. 

The  following  table  ahowa  the  expenditure  by  the  Commonwealth 
Oovemment  on  naval  and  militarj  defence,  exclusive  of  eKpenditui* 
under  the  Naval  Agreement  Act,  for  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1 904  : — 

BtM«.  ARHnnt.  Per  Iwnd. 

£  1.  d. 

New  South  Walei 270,331  3  10 

Victoria 228,768  3    9 

QDMiulaDd  100,W9  3  10 

South  Au«tr»li»  66,323  3    7 

Weatem  AuitraUa 43,093  3  11 

Twrnaaia 33,677  3    9 

Commonwealth    £742,531  3    9 

The  expenditure  in  each  state,  for  the  same  period  under  the  terou 
of  the  Kaval  Agreement  Act,  is  given  below  :~< 

BUI«.  £ 

New  South  Walei    SS,375 

Victoria 41.947 

Qneenslaod    18,030 

South  AoatnOia 22,832 

Weatem  Austnlia   13,961 

Tumania    11,081 

Commonwealth £196,226 

The  annual  contribution  in  £200,000.  The  amount  paid  include  an 
adjustment  for  arrears  and  over-payments  under  the  old  agreement. 
For  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia,  Weat«m  Australia,  and 
Tasmania  there  were  arrears  of  £23,180,  £6,052,  £3,559,  and  £2,939 
respectively,  while  in  Victoria  and  Queensland  the  sums  overpaid 
amounted  to  £13,085,  and  £5,377. 

In  all  the  states,  with  the  exception  of  Western  Australia,  a  certain 
amount  of  money  has  been  spent  out  of  loans  for  purposes  of  defence. 
The  amounts  expended  in  1903-4  were  sa  follow  : — 

£ 

Qneeiulaod    9,408 

South  Australia    1,157 

Commonwealth 10,366 

NewZeslMd 38»7«4 

AuBtnUaiB £40,289 


The  total  loan  expenditure  in  each  state  for  defence  purposes  to  the 
tnd  d  the  financial  year  1903-4  was  as  follows : — 

Stet*.  Amount.  F*r  bod. 

£  £.  «.  d. 

Htw  Soalh  Wales 1,109,491  0  16  7 

Tictoria    149,324  0    2  10 

Qnaeiuluiil 3aS,G0S  0  14  U 

South  Anitralia  ...'. 293,840  0  16  0 

TumuiU 128,180  0  14  4 

Commonwealth   2,0e7,340  0  10    7 

K<w  Zealand 772,663  0  18  10 

Anatcalaua £%83»,M3  0  12    0 

Hk  figures  are  exclusive  ofa  sum  of  £31 2,485  expended  inccamection 
«itli  the  naval  staiion  at  Port  Jackson.  Had  this  amount  been  taken 
into  consideration,  the  total  outlay  in  New  South  Wales  would  have 
readied  about  .£1  per  head,  and  fur  the  Commonwealth  12b.  2d. 

Tint  above  doea  not  represent  the  whole  cost  of  the  fortifications,  as  large 
nuu  bare  from  time  to  time  been  expended  from  the  general  revenues 
ef  the  statea  in  the  construction  of  works  of  defence ;  the  amount  of 
mi  payments,  however,  it  is  now  impossible  to  determine. 


LAW  AND  CRIME. 


Ckihe, 

In  all  the  states  proceedinga  againat  a  person  accused  of  t 
ma^  be  initiated  either  by  the  aiTeat  of  tlie  culprit  or  by  Bummoning 
him  to  appear  before  a  magistrate.  Serious  offences,  of  coarse,  m 
rarely  dealt  with  by  process  of  summons ;  but,  on  the  other  hajid,  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  a  person  to  be  apprehended  on  a  very  trivial  chargn^ 
and  this  circumstance  should  not  be  forgotten  in  dealing  with  Mireste 
by  the  police,  which  are  unusually  numerous  in  some  of  the  atabea. 
Unfortunately,  it  ia  not  easy  to  say  how  far  the  police  of  one  state 
are  disposed  to  treat  offenders  with  such  consideration  as  to  pcooeed 
against  them  by  eummons,  and  how  far  those  of  another  Bt«te  are 
content  to  adopt  similar  action  ;  for  in  moat  of  the  provinces  the  records 
do  not  draw  a  distinction  between  the  two  claaaeB  of  cases  ;  and  in  the 
table  given  on  page  546,  showing  the  number  of  persons  charged  before 
magistrates  in  each  state  during  the  year  1902,  offenders  who  were 
summoned  to  apftear  are  included  witji  those  an-ested.  It  is  like- 
wise difficult  to  make  a  true  comparison  between  the  various  states 
in  the  matter  of  the  prevalence  of  crime,  for  there  are  a  number 
of  circumsiiiinces  which  must  considerably  aSect  the  criminal  retBras 
and  modify  their  meaning.  The  first  of  these,  of  course,  is  the  question 
of  the  strength  of  the  police  force  and  its  ability  to  cope  with  law- 
lessness, which  must  be  decided  chiefly  by  the  proportion  of  undetected 
crime  which  takes  place  in  the  states.  The  policy  adopted  by  the 
chief  of  police  in  regard  to  trivial  breaches  of  the  public  peace  and 
other  minor  offences  against  good  order  must  also  be  taken  into 
conaideration ;  and  then  there  are  considerable  diETerences  between  the 
criminal  codes  of  the  states,  and  in  the  number  of  local  enactments, 
breaches  of  which  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  minor  offences  taken 
before  the  Courts.  Also,  when  the  returns  of  the  lower  Courts  are  laid 
aside  and  the  convictions  in  superior  Courts  taken  up,  the  comparison 
is  affected  by  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrates  who  committed  the 
prisoners.  In  Kew  South  Walea,  for  example,  the  jurisdiction  <rf  the 
lower  Courts  is  limited  to  imprisonment  for  six  months,  except  in 
regard  to  coses  brought  under  one  or  two  Acts  of  Parliament,  such  as 
the  Chinese  Restriction  Act,  prosecutions  under  which  are  very  few ; 
while  in  Victoria  a  large  number  of  persona  are  every  year  sentenced  in 
Magistrates'  Courts  to  imprisonment  for  terms  ranging  from  six  month* 
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ti  thrae  yeuK  It  is  apparent,  tllerofore,  tbat  in  nny  oomparieon  dmwn 
Mwmu  tbe  Biai^er  of  oonTintiooE  in  the  ■aperior  Coorte  of  New 
Soatk  Walw  and  ot  Victoria,  th»  {ormsr  state  must  appoar  to  great 
(iiMHlTKiitage. 

An  mwotigatioD  into  the  differences  betwoan  the  law  of  New  South 
Wales  and  of  Yictoiia  in  respect  to  the  jnrisdjetioii  of  mgiatrates 
ducloees  srane  important  results.  Under  the  Vlctoriaii  Orimea  Act  of 
1S90,  54  Vietoriie  No.  1,079,  it  is  provided  by  section  S7  that  Justices 
nay  try  persons  under  sixteen  years  of  age  for  the  offence  of  umpl« 
hmny  or  for  any  offence  punishable  as  simple  larceny  no  matter  what 
tke  vmloe  of  the  property  in  qneation  may  be,  and  pertKxis  over  sixteea 
"jttn  of  age  where  the  property  mid  to  have  been  st«den  is  not  of 
gnater  value  than  X2 ;  and  it  is  further  provided  by  the  same  seotion 
ttat  S  upon  the  hearing  of  such  a  charge  Uie  Justioes  shall  be  of  opinion 
Ifast  tbere  are  circumstances  in  the  case  which  render  it  inexpedient  to 
inffiet  sny  punishment,  tbey  shall  have  power  to  dismiss  tbe  charge 
vitboBt  proceeding  to  a  oonviction.  This  provision,  it  is  needless  to 
mj,  B  Kkely  to  reduce  materially  the  number  of  convictions  for  larceny 
k  Tietoria.  In  New  South  Wales,  on  the  other  hand,  the  hw  does 
act  give  Justices  any  such  power.  In  every  ease  where  the  offence  is 
ptoved  they  must  convict  the  accused  person,  although  in  tbe  case  of 
eSeaden  nnder  the  age  of  sixteen  years  they  may  discharge  the  con- 
victed person  on  his  making  restitution,  or  in  other  cases  deal  with  him 
onder  the  First  Offenders'  Act  and  suspend  the  sentence;  but  in  alt 
■nch  cases  the  conviction  is  placed  on  reoord  and  is  accounted  for  in  the 
criminal  statistics  of  tbe  state.  Section  69  of  the  same  Victorian  Act 
gives  Justices  power  to  deal  with  any  case  of  simple  larceny,  or  of  larceny 
as  a  clerk  or  servant,  or  of  stealing  from  the  pervon,  when,  tbe  accused 
plssds  guilty,  the  punishment  being  imprisonment  for  any  term  net 
exceeding  twelve  months ;  while  in  New  South  Wales  tlte  law  does  not 
give  Justices  the  power  to  deal  with  such  cases  whan  the  prc^rty  alleged 
to  have  been  stol^i  exceeds  tbe  value  of  X20.  This  section  miut  there- 
fore tend  materially  to  reduce  the  number  of  coses  committed  for  trial 
in  Victoria  for  tbe  offences  mentioned,  although  in  all  such  cases  tbe 
Jnstdces  may  commit  the  aocused  person  tf  tbey  think  fit  to  do  xo. 
Furthermore^  it  is  provided  by  section  370  of  the  Crimes  Act  of  1890 
that  niqweted  persons  who  hare  been  convicted  of  capital  or  trans- 
portablo  f^wty  elsewhere  and  ate  found  in  Victoria  may  be  arrested 
and  ■■tenced  to  imprisonnieiit  fer  thive  ysani  in  the  case  of  a  male, 
■ad  tor  (ma  year  in  the  case  of  a  femide.  Bnch  a  protective  pro- 
vxngu  ii  in  loroe  in  some  of  tbe  o<Aer  provinces  as  well  as  in 
Vietsria;  bat  it  was  not  until  towanls  the  close  of  1903,  when 
^km  Isfltu  d  Criminals  PrevendoK  Act  was  passed  that  New  South 
W^cs  was  nmilsriy  protected.  These  statements  all  go  to  show 
in  what  important  respects  the  criminal  stativtios  of  the  states 
ntiut  difir  from  each  other,  and  how  great  care  must  be  taken  io 
•otDparisonsL 


545  uir  ANt>  csna. 

The  number  of  peraoiu  KirMted  daring  the  year  1902,  togntW 
with  the  pntportion  per  10,000  of  the  population  for  four  of  the 
Commonwealth  states,  is  given  below.  The  returns  froon  the  other 
states  do  not  show  apprehensions  aeparately. 

~,^  Mo.  of  Fw  VtfiW  ol 

'™**-  Amt*.  PopoUloa. 

New  South  Wala  28,311  201 

Victoria    24,790  20S 

QuMQBlMld    l^ZSS  Slff 

Tumanu  .„ 1,706  96 

Taking  into  consideration  only  the  more  serious  Crimea,  satii  aa 
olfonce*  against  the  person  and  against  property,  including  forgery,  the 
rates  for  New  Soutli  Wales,  Victoria,  and  Tasmania,  were  respecttvdy 
il,  27,  and  26  per  10,000  of  the  population. 

Dnring  the  year  1902,  so  far  as  con  be  gathered,  184,041  peiMOS 
were  cluH^ied  before  magistrates  in  Australasia,  147,271  being  sammHi^ 
convicted  and  32,986  discharged,  while  3,7^6  were  committed.  Hm 
retmms  of  each  of  the  Commonwealth  states  and  New  Zealand  will  he 
found  below.  It  should  be  explained  that  in  the  case  of  New  Zealand 
each  charge  is  counted  as  a  separate  person — a  proceeding  which,  of 
course,  tells  against  the  colony  ;  if  the  New  South  Wales  experience  he 
applied  a  reduction  of  about  tO  per  cent,  on  the  total  chuges  should 
be  made  to  arrive  at  the  actual  number  of  persons  concerned : — 


SS. 

SbduiwIIx 

dattviUi. 

Dhchufrf. 

OoortetwL 

New  South  WslM 

60,873 
45,198 
21,115 

8.808 
18,443 

6.228 

8.326 
11,096 
8,001 
843 
3.36S 
1,178 

60,776 
33,461 
17,025 

6,M6 
12.753 

4,976 

..=7. 

WMteni  Aurtralia   ... 

3S6 

15S,065 
28,076 

27.799 
8,186 

123,14« 
28,126 

3.020 

1S4,041 

32.969 

147.2:1 

Taking  the  whole  of  Anstralasia,  rather  mon  than  tbirty-niM 
persons  out  of  every  thousand  were  charged  before  magistntee  daring 
the  year  1902 — a  figure  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  average  for  preceding 
yeaiv  from  the  fact  that,  prior  to  1 902,  it  was  not  found  possible  to 
obtain  information  respecting  summons  caece  in  Victoria.  Only  time 
states — Western  Australia,  Queensland,  and  New  South  Wain- 
exceed  the  averse  amount  of  disorder  and  crime  aa  disclosed  by  tkr 
police  court  retuma  The  very  large  proportion  of  adult  males  in  the 
population  of  the  first-named  state,  snd  its  present  industrial  o 
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plac«  it,  of  conne,  in  quite  an  exceptional  positioti ;  while  in  Qaeenaliind 
tod  Kew  South  Wales  there  are  greater  floating  popalatjons,  from  the 
nmke  of  which  a  lai^  percentage  of  offenders  is  drawn,  than  in  the 
other  itotee  which  have  better  records.  The  province  with  the  leant 
diurder  and  crime  is  Booth  Anstralia,  where  the  perBona  answering  to 
chtrji^s  in  the  lover  Oourte  only  form  16-06  per  thotuand  of  the 
popnlatjon.  Next  come  Tasmania  with  3517  per  thousand  ;  Victoria, 
3T'49;  and  New  Zealand,  with  39-21 ;  while,  as  before  Btated,  Western 
Anatralia,  New  South  Wales,  and  Queensland  have  the  highest  propor- 
tinu,  namely,  76-43,  42-89,  and  41-01  per  thousand  respectively.  In 
the  case  of  Western  Australia,  the  returns  leave  little  doubt  that  there 
hia  been  a  large  influx  of  criminals  from  the  eastern  states,  because  the 
nts  is  orer  one  and  three-flfths  in  excess  of  that  of  New  South  Wales, 
the  next  state.  The  rate  is,  however,  unduly  increased  by  including 
tbe  charges  brought  against  the  aborigines,  and  also  from  the  fact 
tlict  as  stated  before,  each  offence  is  counted  as  a  separate  person ;  bnt 
in  the  absence  of  any  exact  statistical  information,  there  is  no  option 
bat  to  ose  the  figures  presented.  In  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria, 
■boot  every  ninety  persons  charged  are  accused  of  100  offences,  and 
•KQming  the  same  ratio  to  hold  in  Western  Australia,  it  is  estimated 
dist  if  tliese  two  mentioned  factors  were  excluded,  the  rate  in  Western 
Australia  would  be  about  68  per  1,00<>.  The  New  Zealand  rate  is  also 
•Acted  by  the  last-mentioned  cireumstance.  Tbe  following  table 
diows  tbe  proportion  of  persons  charged  before  m^strates  in  each 
rtste  during  the  year ;  also  the  percentages  of  the  persons  discharged, 
nwTicted,  and  committed  of  the  whole  number  chained  -. — 


^ 

Pk»h 

PonDtV"  ot  lotel  pnoDi  cbu^ad. 

OoniAoMd. 

ss?:s.^i.^u-. 

KtwSouthWale.   

Victoria 

«-89 
37-49 
41-01 
18-06 
76M 
3S-17 

13-79 
24-64 
14-21 
12-76 
20-40 
18-92 

84-10 
74-04 
83-47 
84-08 
77-58 
70-88 

97-89 
98-88 
87-68 
96-84 
97-96 
98-GO 

211 

QnMialuid 

W«t«rn  Aortnlia  

2-M 
1-20 

4013 
34-75 

17-82 

lB-47 

80-24 
78-81 

98-06 
87 -28 

sii^zXT! .:::::;:: 

2-72 

3U-21 

17-02 

90-02 

97-94 

2-06 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  out  of  every  hundred  persons 
diarged  before  magistrates  in  Australasia  in  1903,  9794  were  sum- 
muily  dealt  with,  17-92  being  discharged  and  80-02  convicted,  while 
<m]y  2-06  were  committed  to  higher  courts.  The  state  with  the  highest 
percentage  of  cases  sammarily  disposed  of  and  the  smallest  proportion  of 
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ooDunittals  was  Taamanu ;  while  South  AttatB«li&,  which  abawa  by 
far  the  lowest  rats  of  duu^^  in  «ttnp*riMO  with  the  popalatanti,  hwi 
nevertbtif  the  highest  pereentage  of  oommttftk.  Tka  mat\mt  in  the 
r&te  of  chargee,  and  also  in  the  percent^e  of  mmw  mamnuiMBj  diywJ 
of  in  Victoriai,  in  owing  to  the  drcviMteDoe  previovsl;  alluded  in,  tkit 
smumoaa  cmcb  were  inehided  in  the  retnra*  of  that  state  for  tfae  fait 
time  in  1902. 

Aa  shown  above,  Ticton  and  Wcetem  Anstra^a  hftTs  hy  tar  tike 
lai^eet  prt^KHrtion  of  diaohai^cee,  and  if  Hie  the<»7  be  diiiminawH  a> 
untenable  that  the  police  in  those  stales  are  more  prone  to  diargp 
persons  on  insnffici«it  groonda  than  in  the  other  states,  it  mart  be 
oendaded  that  tJie  magtstntee  of  Tietoria  and  Western  Amtiafia 
deal  more  leniently  witii  aocoaed  persons  than  is  the  case  ekewbeifr; 
indeed,  bo  far  as  Victoria  is  concerned,  it  has  already  been  shora  tbal 
the  Crimee  Act  i^  1890  provides  for  tlie  discharge  without  oonTictieB 
ot  pwsons  found  guilty  of  certain  offences.  The  lowest  propcvtiaa 
of  discharges  is  to  be  found  in  South  Australia,  New  Bontb  Wales,  and 
Queensland,  and  the  figures  testify  to  the  stringency  with  which  tke 
criminal  laws  are  admiDi8tM«d  in  those  states. 

Of  the  181,011  persons  brought  before  magistrates  during  the  yMr 
1902,  only  28,782  were  charged  with  offeuoei  which  can  fairty  bs 
daased  as  criniaal,  the  overwhelming  majority  bemg  hop— n  of 
drunkenneM  and  other  oSencee  against  good  onler,  and  of  broaAw  flf 
Aets  of  ^riiament,  which  Iutb  a  tendency  to  multiply  to  a  gnat 
extant.  For  pnsent  purpoaas  the  accused  persons  may  be  divided  as  n 
the  table  given  below,  oSeneea  against  the  pa«an  and  against  propet^ 
being  regarded  as  serious  crime.  Of  course,  amongst  the  other 
oflendeis  are  to  be  found  a  few  chained  with  grave  misdemeanours,  bnl 
against  these  may  be  put  trifling  assaults,  which  are  indnded  with 
Crimea  against  the  perwm  :~ 
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■IM). 

ui?SL 

,A|N.« 

TdUL 

°*^ 

New  Soatk  WalM  

60,373 
4£,19S 
21.116 

a,  80S 
1B,443 

e,2S8 

4,188 

2.212 

1.908 

37lt 

BiS 

8.IB3 
3,243 

2.S7S 
«3S 

1.901 
A.1I 

io,ao« 

5,457 
4,2« 

1.014 

2.746 

87« 

«k741 

M^ 

Sooth  ADutialia  

6^ 

»,778 
1.309 

14,810 

2.888 

24.088 
4,197 

'S« 

A™t™l.ri. 

184.MI 

11,084 

I7.80S 

MtTSB 

mx 

This  examination  into  the  nature  of  the  oftnces  nqdainB  in  i 
Dteaanre  Ae  oompantively  nnfavoonble  pgatkn  of  New  Soath  V 
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M  Aawa  bj  tite  preTiou  tables ;  for  of  the  60,373  aocused  powozks 
iitbat  atnto,  the  minor  offeoders  numbered  50,167,  or  83-1  per  cent 
lio  doabt  the  Ivge  number  of  trivial  cosea  in  New  South  Wales  ia 
Ufmatttd  for  by  the  gTe»ter  striotneaa  o£  polic«  administration, 
^etoria  shows  67-9  per  osnt.  of  miBor  ufibndera,  but  in  conaequenoe  pf 
k  dijfa«nce  in  tbe  tabulation  of  the  relunia  ita  position  is  not  nearly  so 
bmuable  as  it  appears  to  be  on  the  surface.  In  If ew  South  Wales, 
Hu^  it  ia  to  be  prwumed,  in  most  of  the  other  states,  a  person  accused 
of  two  or  more  offences  ia  entered  as  charged  with  the  moat  serious  in 
tlie  ejes  of  tlie  law ;  while  in  Victoria  be  is  entered  sa  chained  with 
b  first  ofience  committed,  any  others,  however  serious,  arising  ont  of 
Ui  capture,  being  left  out  of  oonaideration.  For  example,  if  a  person 
itsnested  for  drunkenness,  and  he  assaults  hia  captors  whUe  on  the 
«y  to  the  station,  he  is  entered  in  the  returns  of  New  South  Wales,  as 
t^  ara  here  preeeuted,  as  charged  with  an  o&bnce  against  the  person, 
wd  thereby  helps  to  swell  the  amount  of  serious  crime;  but  in  victoria 
htii  entered  as  charged  with  drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct,  and 
t^  charge  of  assault,  on  which  he  may  be  convicted  and  sentenced  to  a 
tana  of  impriaomnent,  is  not  disdoaed.  Tbb  fact  most  therefore  be 
taken  into  account  in  comparing  the  proportions  of  the  various  classes 
<tf  offeBders  per  thousand  of  population,  which  are  api^nded  : — 
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OOOolFtqmlotlo.. 

BlaM. 
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BuloaaOlbMlMa 

«ifiSS.. 

«X 

T(*J. 

NawSonUi  Waits 

42-89 
37-40 
41-01 
18-06 

n-M 

36-17 

a-97 

.      183 
371 
1-03 

3-n 

1-43 

4-28 
2-88 
4-fll 
1-74 
8-84 
8-87 

7-26 
4-52 
8-32 
277 
lE-77 
5-00 

rietoria 

8<Mh  Asatmlia 

Itewaa „ 

ao-17 

n^ZMfawd  „... 

40'lt 
34-7$ 

142 

3-81 
3-67 

6-19 

S3-80 
29-66 

JB-W 

a« 

3-77 

6-11 
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It  will  be  seen  that,  relatively  to  popnlation,  the  state  with  Qm 
largest  number  of  serious  offenders  was  Western  Australia,  which  bad 
a  proportion  of  ll!'77  per  thousand.  Queensland  followed  with  a 
proportion  of  832,  while  New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand  occnpied 
third  and  fourth  positions  with  7'2R  and  0*19  per  thousand  reapectivctj. 
The  rate  of  Tasmania  was  500  per  thousand,  while  that  of  Victoria 
is  set  down  at  4-S2,  and  South  Australia  closes  the  list  with  377. 
It  would  bo  interesting  to  compare  the  crime  of  the  prinnps)  states 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  males  of  such  agp-s  as  contribat«  to  tbe 
ranks  of  ofienders  ;  but  the  records  unfortunately  do  not  give  sufficient 
data  to  enable  such  a  comparison  to  be  made.  In  explanation  of  the 
position  of  Western  Australia,  it  is  well  known  to  the  police  of  Tictom 
and  New  South  Wales — and,  indeed,  the  fact  is  proved  by  the  records 
of  the  prisoners  received  into  Frem&ntle  gaol — that  a  large  number  ut 
criminals  have  left  those  states  for  the  west  during  the  last  few  years. 

An  examination  of  tbe  criminal  records  of  the  Commonwealth  sbovt 
that  there  ha^  been  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  volume  of  seriom 
offences  during  the  last  ten  years.  Taking  the  apprehensions  and 
summons  cases  for  offences  against  the  person  and  against  property,  tbe 
average  charges  for  the  quinquennial  period  1893-7  amounted  to 
26,668,  or  7-62  per  1,000  of  tbe  population  ;  while,  as  the  table  below 
indicates,  the  charges  for  the  period  1898-1902  averaged  24,868,  or 
6'59  per  1,000.  The  returns  for  New  Zealand  show  a  rate  of  5-56  per 
1,000  for  1893-7,  the  proportion  for  1898-1902  being  almost  identical, 
viz.,  5'54  per  1,000.  The  figures  for  the  Commonwealth  are  givn 
below: — 


PmiiA 

W»nM  Ftnoa  ud  tIapMt;. 

Kata  par  1,000  Pcmu. 

26,<6S 
24,888 

18»-1902 

«■» 

About  two-fifths  of  the  minor  oSbnders  of  Australasia  are  charged 
with  drunkenness.  From  the  table  given  below  it  will  be  seen  that  in 
all  the  states  60,576  cases  of  drunkenness  were  beard  during  the  ye*r 
1902,  convictions  being  recorded  in  64,829  caaes,  or  9051  per  cent,  of 
the  total  number.  The  state  with  the  higheit  nambar  ctf  caMs 
relatively  to  population  was  Queensland,  the  rate  of  which  was  15-7$ 
per  thousand  personi,  followed  by  Western  Australia  with  15"5fi,  Ke* 
Soutb  Wales  with  lCi'33,  and  Victoria  with  12-06,  while  Tasmania  wu  last 
with  a  rate  of  only  3*59  per  thousand.  Turning  to  the  record  cf 
convictions  it  will  be  seen  that  the  lowest  percentage  is  shown  i^ 
Victoria.     This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in  that  state  it  is 
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to  discbitrge  first  ofieDdarB  aa  well  u  thoee  who  were  arrested 
<n  SfttDida;  and  detained  in  custody  till  the  following  Monday.  In 
moe  cases  also  <^etideTS  admitted  to  bail  after  arrest  are  discharged 
<n  promiBing  to  place  a  donation  in  the  poor  box. 


8tit& 

Gb»8«« 

Pvl,OI» 

Ptnao*. 

ToW. 

o«ai«,«. 

Cluus<^ 

"SS- 

21,877 
U,f>40 

21,472 
».3M 
8,10!2 
2,3H 
3,283 
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98-51 
64-61 
99-74 
98  43 
98-09 
93-24 

16  33 
12^M 
16-78 

6-65 
1656 

3-59 

Oirrmlantl 

Commonwodth 

S0,664 
B.922 

«,247 
g,682 

S9'32 
96-67 

13-03 
12-28 

I1-64 

60,576 

64,829 

90-61 

'™ 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  present  method  of  dealing  with  the 
dipsomaniac  by  fine  or  imprisonment  is  hopeleaaly  futile,  the  same  faces 
reappearing  at  the  Hs^trates'  Courts  sometimes  over  a  hundred  times 
b  the  coarse  of  a  few  years.  la  New  South  Wales  some  attempt  has 
been  made  to  segregate  the  drunkard  and  vagrant  class  from  the 
ptifessionany  criminal ;  but  the  folly  of  allowing  persons  with  non- 
criminal tendencies,  but  with  their  fecultiea  weakened  by  the  effects  of 
drink,  to  associate  with  the  professional  malefactor,  does  not  seem  to 
be  fully  appreciated  in  all  the  states. 

A  return  showing  only  the  number  of  cases  of  drunkenness  is  not,  how- 
ever, a  safe  index  of  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  liquors,  for  a  great  deal  depends 
on  the  state  of  the  law  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  administered,  and 
it  is  evident  that  the  maintenance  of  the  law  intended  to  preserve  public 
decency  will  always  be  less  strict  in  sparsely-settled  country  districts 
than  in  larger  centres  of  population  where  the  police  are  comparatively 
more  nameraus,  if  not  in  proportion  to  the  population,  at  least  in  pro- 
portion to  the  area  they  have  under  their  supervision ;  and  further,  will 
Tiry  according  to  the  diverse  nature  of  the  duties  performed  by  the 
pt^ice.  The  quantity  of  intoxicanta  consumed  per  head  is  another 
index  at  the  habits  of  communities  living  under  like  conditions ;  but 
comparisons  so  based  should  not  be  pushed  to  extremes,  for,  as  has 
often  been  pointed  out,  the  larger  part  of  the  alcohol  which  enters  into 
cmtsumption  is  that  consumed  by  the  population  who  are  not  drunkards. 
The  average  quantity  of  intoxicants  used  in  each  state  during  the  three 
jean  ended  1903,  is  given  below,  wines  and  beer  being  reduced  to 
tbeir  equivalent  of  proof  spirit.     The  consumption  of  the  various  kinds 
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of  intoxicanto  will  be  toanA  in  tin  limptBt  on  *'  Food  Sappl;  and  GmI 
of  Livii^";— 

Proof  OritoM^ 
Akobolpvhad 
BtaM.  popnlllaa. 

New  South  WalM „...- a-44 

Victoria S74 

Que«DtUuid 3-tU 

South  Anrtnlift 1-M 

WMtera  Aattrklift    5"IS 

1-7S 

Ith 2-n 

Hiiir  ZMluid »•<» 

AiutKlMla 2-50 

The  record  of  comb  heard  before  &  Conrt  of  Magistrates  cannot  t» 
regarded  as  alu^ethw  a  tniBtwwthf  indioation  of  the  social  progif 
of  Anatr^oaia,  because,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  it  inclndea  manj  kinds 
of  offences  which  cannot  fairly  be  classed  as  criminal,  and  the  number  of 
tbeae  fau  a  terodency  to  inoreaae  with  the  ioorease  of  looal  etkactmastt. 
llw  OOBmittals  for  trial,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  ooDvietioDS  far 
crime  in  the  Superior  Courts  may  be  regarded  as  much  more  condonn 
on  t^  ^neation  of  the  progress  of  sooisty  or  the  reveise.  In  some  issperti 
even  Uus  evidenoe  is  misleading,  for,  as  already  shown,  in  the  less  p^»- 
loos  provinces  there  are  no  Courts  interaiodiaty  between  the  MagistnUs' 
and  the  Supreme  Courts,  so  that  many  oSences  which  in  New  Soalk 
Walei^  for  example,  are  tried  by  a  jury,  are  in  some  of  the  oUier  provinMa 
dealt  with  by  magistratee;  and  even  in  Victoriat  where  there  an 
Courts  of  Qeneral  Sessious,  magistrates  have  n  much  wider  jurisdiction 
than  in  New  South  Wales.  Sut  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  dflcresis 
of  serious  crime  in  Australasia  as  a  whole,  the  proportion  of  oofnmitlall 
aad  of  convictions  in  Superior  Courts  may  fairly  be  taken ;  and  tUi 
information  is  given  below.  It  will  be  seen  that  daring  the  forty-two 
years,  from  1861  to  1902,  the  rate  of  committals  per  thonsuid  (t 
population  has  dropped  from  2-2  to  0*7,  and  of  coavictions  tma  I'S 
to  0-4  :— 
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In  Qoting  these  &ete  Rud  oompkrisK  the  results  with  those  obtained  in 
Otut  Britain  during  the  same  period,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
nma  of  the  provinces  of  AostraUsia  have  been  compelled  gradnallf 
to  reform  a  portion  of  their  original  population,  and  that  in  the  casQ 
of  states  such  as  Victoria  and  Queensland,  not  originally  peopled  in 
*aj  degree  by  convicta,  the  attractioiis  of  the  gold-fields  have  drawn 
vidiin  their  borden  a  population  by  no  means  free  from  criminal 
initiiicta  and  antecedents.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  steady  progress 
mde  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  exceedingly  satisfactory,  and  the 
tipeetatioa  may  not  unreasonably  be  entertained  that  the  same  ira- 
(nrrement  will  be  oontinued  until  tike  ratio  of  crime  to  pt^nlafcipn 
will  compare  favourably  with  that  of  any  part  of  the  world. 

Below  will  be  found  the  number  of  convictions  in  the  Saperior  Ooaiis 
rf  each  state,  at  decoinial  periods  from   1861  to  1902  :-— 
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S«T8eatb  Wale*  

437 
6« 
U 
62 
H 
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91 
91 
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01 
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03 
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1,BW 
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1,S1S 
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1,743 
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1.898 

1,831 

1.622 

2,086 
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The  following  table  givee  a  claasification  of  the  offences  for  which  the 
accused  persons  were  convicted  during  1902  ;  also  the  rate. of  convictious 
aad  of  oommittals  per  1,000  of  population.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
rate  of  convictions  in  the  Superior  Courts  of  Victoria  is  0*S2  per 
thoiisand  ;  but  if  the  persons  whe  received  sentences  of  over  six  months' 
imprisonment  at  the  hands  of  magistrates  were  taken  into  account,  the 
'>n  would  be  as  high  as  that  of  most  of  the  other  states, 
a  and  South  Australia  for  the  period  in  question  show  a  smaller 
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proportion  of  ooavictioiui  in  Superior  Courts  than  Victoria ;  bnt  in  tin 
two  provinces,  as  already  pointed  out,  no  intermediate  Cotuta  exist:- 
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7 
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13 
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S49 
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0-S5 
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0-27 
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0-16 
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l-« 
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82 

1,233 
202 

78 
28 

1,608 
312 

0-44 
0-39 

0-M 

469 

1.435 
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2,010 

0-43 
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The  punishment  of  dnath  is  very  seldom  resorted  to  except  in  caan 
of  muider,  though  formerly  such  was  not  the  casa  Thus  ^e  nombrr 
of  executions  steadily  declined  from  151  during  the  decade  1SJ1~50 
to  66  during  tbu  ten  years  1881-90.  In  South  Australia  the  extroM 
penalty  has  been  most  sparingly  inflicted,  there  having  been  only 
11  executions  in  the  thirty-one  years  which  closed  with  1902.  Tbr 
following  table  shows  the  number  of  executions  in  each  province  during 
each  decade  of  tlie  •'iO  years  ended  1890,  also  those  which  took  place  in 
1891-95,  1896-1900,  and  1901-2.  QueenaUnd  was  incorporated  with 
New  South  Wales  until  the  end  of  1859,  though  Victoria  became  a 
separate  colony  in  1851.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  returos  are 
defective  so  far  as  Western  Australia  is  concerned  : — 
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The  returns  relating  to  the  prisons  of  the  states  are  in  some  casts 
very  incomplete.     The  prisoners  in  confinement  at  any  spedSed  tine 
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Uf  be  divided  into  thote  who  have  been  tried  and  sentenced,  those  who 
HE  awftiting  their  trial,  and  debtors.  The  retunm  of  five  of  the  states 
lUow  of  thu  distinction  beiuK  made.  The  number  and  classification  of 
frimneTB  in  ctmfiuement  on  the  31st  December,  1902,  were  as  follow  : — 


auto. 

Trlwlimd 

^Bffl,'* 

D«bton. 

TOML 

NmrSoQthWJe. 

1,698 

j,oie 

600 
261" 

602 

187 

6 

1,840 
1,071 

23 
13 
42 
61 

274 
63& 
663 

W«i«ni  AnrtralU  ... 

I 

Total  

4,669 

321 

6 

4,986 

icIudlDs^dabton. 

He  returns  of  Tasmania  do  not  enable  the  distinction  made  in  the 
above  table  to  be  drawn,  but  there  were  60  prisoners  in  Tasmanian 
po]s  at  the  end  of  1902  ;  so  that  the  total  number  of  persons  in  con- 
fiueoient  in  the  gaols  o£  Anstralasia,  at  the  clone  of  1902,  may  be  stated 
•I  5,066,  equal  to  1*08  in  everj  thousand  of  the  population. 


The  strength  of  the  police  force  in  each  of  the  states  and  New 
Zetland  at  the  end  of  1903  is  given  below.  These  figures  show  the 
importance  which  must  be  attached  to  police  administration  when 
rtwiying  the  question  of  drunkennces. 
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3,435 
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1,335 
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2,628 

3,905 
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A  comparison  of  the  cost  of  the  police  forces  of  the  varioits  states 
*ill  be  found  below.     The  greater  number  of  mounted  troopers  in  tliose 
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states  where  very  Ur^  and  thinl^popttlxted  diatrieta  hacn  to  b» 
cotrcTOlted,  tends  to  make  the  Rventge  cost  somovhat  higher  Uuui  in 
the  other  prnvinces :— 
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ToMOM 
olroUcsFam. 
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41S.969 
208,118 
173.831 
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0    4    7 
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1,107,!M 
123,804 

189  1«    1 
204  12    8 

OSS 

1.230,995 

191    7    1 

EXPBNDITUBB  ON   JUSTICS,  fto. 

The  ooet  of  the  administration  of  jnetioe,  the  polioe,  and  tiw  peoal 
serviceB  of  the  Ccnnmonirealth  during  the  last  five  years  waa  at  tlw  rate 
of  £1,S25,10S  per  annum  or  9b.  7d.  per  inhabitant  This  large  som  is 
made  up  of  £536,883  for  the  administration  of  justice,  £227,993  for 
prisons,  and  £1,060,232  for  police.  For  each  of  these  five  yean  the 
expenditure  wns  : — 

Taw.  laMiit.  Priaon*.  PnUot 

£  £  £ 

1899  519,770         33L,943         1,007.042 

1900  523,473  220,901  1,028,210 

1901    543,598  226,016  1,068,332 

1902   545,162  225,900  1,089,7BS 

1903   560,414  234,547  l,l07,ltl 

1^  expenditure  varies  greatly  in  the  different  states,  the  range  per 
inhabitant  being  from  7a.  7d.  in  Tasmania  to  21a.  3d.  in  West«i> 
Australia.  The  distribution  of  the  expenditure  for  1903  amongst  the 
six  Btat«a  was : — 


auu. 

j-«^ 

Pry«a 

V^ 

*Na 

New  Spnth  WalM    .. 

£ 

2M.7S2 
128.590 
72,854 
22,140 
68,079 
24,019 

£ 

103,014 
66,270 
26.389 
16,00 

£ 

415,980 
8SS.118 
I78.8SS 

84,291 
198,830 

a«,139 

£ 

754,796 
4IB;1T8 

Sooth  Aiutralia    

Wartem  Australia  ... 
TatsMBia  

12^500 

590,414 

234,647 

1,107,191 

1,814  Ul 
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Tn  explanation  of  the  liirge  sum  expended  on  justice  administratioa  In 
New  South  Wales,  it  haa  been  stated  by  the  department  tkat  the  clerks 
<i  pet'y  sessions  perform  many  duties  such  as  those  of  electoral 
regiatrars,  registrars  of  binha,  deaths,  and  marriagea,  crown  lands  agents, 
mining  r^iatrars,  ike.,  which,  in  the  other  states,  are  performed  by 
^■rat«  officers,  while,  many  of  the  magistrates  act  as  mining  wardemi, 
<vdens'  clerkR,  and  mining  registrars,  &a.  Then,  again,  there  are  is 
New  South  Waiw  54  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions  as  compared  vtth  30 
in  Victoria,  and  the  expenditure  on  administration  and  on  jurors'  and 
witnesses'  fees  is  of  necessity  higher  in  the  mother  state.  The  charges 
incidental  to  the  Ck>ronera'  Courts  also  form  a  heavy  item  in  the  New 
South  Wales  expenditure.  Further,  there  are  in  New  Bouth  Wales  62 
mt^atrates  and  91  clerks  of  petty  sessions,  these  officers  in  Victoria 
mnnbering  19  and  S7  respectively.  The  forgoing  items,  however,  only 
pKtly  explain  the  high  expenditure  in  New  South  Wales,  and  there  is 
^  much  to  be  accounted  for. 

Tite  expenditure  per  inhabitant  in  each  state,  and  in  the  Common- 
*eUth,  for  the  year  1903  was  as  follows : — 


8tit«. 

JuMh*. 

MtiM. 

FoH«. 

TOI.L 

XMr8(mt1iW.lM 

Tidoria    

£    I.    d. 
0    3    * 
0    2    8 
0    2  10 
0    1    S 
0    6    0 
0    2    8 

£    (.    d. 

0    1    6 
«    Oil 
0    1    0 

0  out 

0    8    7 
0    0    8 

£    >.    d. 
0    5  10 
0    4    4 
0    6    S 
0    4    7 
0  11    8 
0    4    1 

£  s.  d. 
0  10    7 

•SmA 

SMttAirtiaKa „ 

^•"ini» 

OSS 
1    1    s 

•bm  

0    8    0 

0    1    2 

0    fi    8 

0  e  10 

It  win  be  seen  that,  in  proportion  to  population,  the  total  cost,  as. 
*dl  as  the  expenditure  per  hmd  on  each  service,  was  much  hi^er  in 
Western  Australia  than  in  any  of  the  other  states.  This  of  course  is. 
only  to  be  expected,  if  regard  be  paid  to  the  peculiar  industrial  con- 
ditions of  that  state,  and  aJso  to  the  fact  that  the  provision  for  efficient. 
pohce  protection  must  necessarily  entail  a  heavy  expenditure  in  a  large 
ind  sparsely^teopled  country,  in  considering  the  above  figuraa,  allow- 
■noe  must  be  made  for  the  fact  that  the  functions  of  tin  jaatiM 
oGdafa  are  not  ideartioal  in  all  the  states,  but  in  coaipiling  tne  above 
Uble,  BO  far  fts  it  was  possible,  all  expenditure  not  direct^  comeotod 
viUi  tite  admimstnttion  of  justioe  has  been  eliminated. 
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TO  the  proper  developmeDt  of  a  country  like  AustralAsia,  ill-SQ|^>lied 
with  navigable  rivers,  raUwaj  conBtruction  u  atwolntdy  esaentiaL 
Tbifl  has  been  recogniaed  from  an  early  period,  and  for  the  Ust  fmtjr 
ye&TH  the  Governments  of  the  principal  states  have  been  fnlly  alire  to 
the  importance  of  carrying  on  the  work.  For  a  long  time,  howerer, 
they  were  hampered  in  their  eSbrts  by  the  difficulty  of  borrowiog  money 
in  Jjondon  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest ;  but  since  the  year  Itj71  oon- 
eiderable  progress  ban  been  made  in  the  work  of  construction  ;  indeed, 
by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  public  debt  of  Austnlasia  htts  beec 
contracted  for  railway  purposes.  As  the  area  of  the  six  states  and  New 
Zealand  almost  equals  that  of  Europe  or  the  United  States  of  America, 
while  the^pulation  numbere  a  tittle  over  four  and  a  balf  milliona,  it  it 
almost  needless  to  say  that  many  of  the  lines  run  throngfa  districts  very 
sparsely  peopled,  l^iis  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  states  of  Queeos- 
land.  South  Australia,  and  Western  Australia,  where  there  are  vast 
tract*  of  territory  in  which  little  in  the  nature  of  permanent  settlement 
has  yet  been  accomplished,  and  in  none  of  the  states  can  it  be  said  that 
-the  railway  lines  traverse  thickly -settled  areas.  Indeed,  if  a  fault  may 
be  found  with  the  state  policy  pursued  in  the  past,  it  is  that  in  SMiie 
«ases  expensive  lines  have  been  laid  down  in  empty  coonny  the  reqaii*- 
menta  of  which  could  have  been  effectually  met  for  many  years  to  come 
1^  light  and  cheap  lines,  and  that  in  consequence  the  railway  adminis- 
trators find  themselves  heavily  burdened  with  a  number  of  unprofitable 
lines.  A  few  of  these  have  been  closed,  and  the  remainder  are 
worked  at  a  loss.  Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  however,  the  rail- 
ways of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  collectively  yield  a  net  rettun 
equal  to  3'08  per  cent,  and  those  of  Australasia  3*15  per  cent,  on  the 
■cost  of  constmctioo. 

HisTOBT  or  Eailwat  Cosbtkootioit. 
An  aptation  for  the  introductitm  of  the  railway  into  the  colony  of 
Ifew  South  Wales  was  afoot  as  early  aa  1846,  and  in  August  of  tliat 
yt»r  it  was  decided  at  a  public  meeting  held  in  Sydney  to  sorv^ 
A  line  to  connect  the  capital  with  Goulbum.  But  no  decided  step  was 
taken  towards  construction  until  September,  1846,  when  tbe  Sydn^ 
Railroad  and  Tramway  Company  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  layii^ 
down  a  line  between  Sydney  and  Parramatta  and  Liverpool,  to  be  after 
wards  extended  to  Bat^nnt  and  to  Ooulbum.  The  first  sod  was  turned 
by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Keith  Stewart,  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Fitzroy,  tb^ 
Governor  of  the  coluuy,  on  the  3rd  July,  1850.  Although  started  during 
a  period  of  trade  depresrion,  when  tiiere  was  an  abundant  sapply  of 
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hboor,  the  scheme  was  only  well  under  weigh  when  the  discovery  of  gold 
caused  a  stampede  from  the  citj,  and  the  compaaj  was  left  without 
vorkmea  to  cany  on  the  undertaking.  Undeterr^,  however,  by  the 
difficulties  into  which  the  changing  conditions  of  the  country  had  plunged 
the  Sydney  Kailroad  and  Tramway  Company,  pi'ivate  enterpriao  in  1853 
eswyed  the  further  task  of  oonstructing  a  line  between  Newcastle  and 
Vaitland ;  but  this  project  proved  no  more  successful  than  the  other, 
uid  in  the  following  year  the  Government  waa  forced  to  step  in  and 
carry  out  the  schemes  for  which  the  two  companies  had  been  promoted. 
From  that  time  the  work  of  construction  was  vigorously  pressed  forward, 
tnd  on  the  2Gth  September,  1855,  the  line  from  Sydney  to  Parramatta, 
U  miles  in  length,  was  opened  to  traf&c ;  and  on  the  11th  April,  1857, 
Newcastle  was  connected  with  East  Moitlund.  The  extension  to  Goul 
bam  of  the  Sydney  line  was  completed  on  the  27th  May,  1869. 

While  the  Sydney  Bailroad  and  Tramway  Company  was  endeavouring 
tomnnount  the  obstacles  that  bod  arisen  in  its  path,  the  work  of  railway 
construction  was  begun  in  the  neighbouring  state  of  Victoria,  no  fewer 
than  three  private  companies  being  promoted  in  1853  for  that  purpose. 
Material  assistaoce  in  the  shape  of  land  grants  and  guarantee  of  interest 
vas  afforded  by  the  Qovemment ;  and  on  the  13th  September,  1854, 
the  first  completed  railway  in  Australasia,  a  line  extending  from 
Flinders-Btreet,  Melbourne,  to  Fort  Melbourne,  was  opened  to  traSic. 
It  had  been  begun  nearly  three  years  after  the  line  to  connect  Sydney 
with  Pamunatto,  bat  was  only  2^  miles  long.  No  further  mileage  was 
brought  into  operation  until  May  13,  1857,  when  the  Melbourne  and 
Hohson's  Bay  Kaitway  Company,  which  had  coustructod  the  first  line, 
effected  communication  with  St.  Kilda  ;  and  on  the  17th  June  of  the 
nme  year  a  line  from  Williamstown  to  Geelong,  39  miles  in  length,  which 
had  been  built  by  another  company,  was  declEU>ed  open.  Meanwhile  the 
Govenimeut  of  the  state  had  not  remained  inactive.  In  addition  to 
MBrigfing  private  enterprise  with  liberal  concessions,  it  had  taken  over 
in  1855  an  unfinished  line  started  by  the  third  of  the  companies  referred 
to,  and  was  carrying  on  the  work  of  construction  on  its  own  account. 
By  the  year  1863  it  had  acquired  all  the  lines  in  the  state  with  the 
exception  of  thoee  owned  by  the  Melbourne  and  Hobson's  Bay  Company, 
whicj)  were  not  purchased  until  the  year  1878. 

Although  a  line  from  Goolwa  to  Port  Elliot,  6  miles  in  length,  over 
which  the  locomotive  now  passes,  was  opened  on  the  18th  May,  1854, 
it  was  at  that  time  merely  a  horse  tramway  ;  and  the  first  railway  in 
South  Australia  was  a  line  connecting  the  city  with  Port  Adelaide,  7^ 
miles  long,  which  was  thrown  open  to  traffic  on  the  Slst  April,  1856. 
Ihe  following  year  saw  a  railway  constructed  as  far  north  aa  Gawler ; 
while  on  the  1st  October,  1689,  a  line  from  Palmerstou  to  Pine  Creek, 
in  the  Korthem  Territory,  which  had  been  built  by  the  South  Australian 
Government,  was  opened,  the  length  being  145 J  miles. 

The  northern  state  of  Queensland  had  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  self- 
government  for  several  years  when,  early  in  1864,  a  line  to  connect 
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Ipswich  with  GrandcheBter  wm  comtaenced,  and  on  the  Slrt  Jnly  <rf  d» 
same  year  it  was  opened. 

AltJioii);h  the  Tasmanian  Farliament  granted  a  Bum  of  X0,000  in 
1863  for  the  aorve;  of  a  line  to  oonnect  Hobsrt  wi^  LAnDeertm, 
the  Grat  railway  in  the  island  wu  one  between  lAunceston  and 
Delomine,  45  milts  in  length,  which  was  opened  on  the  10th 
February,  1871,  having  been  commenced  three  years  before.  It  vaa 
built  by  a  private  company,  to  whose  capital,  howcrrer,  the  GoTemmrat 
hod  subscribed  eight-ninths  of  the  total  amount  of  £450,000,  on  ooadi- 
tion  that  the  interest  should  be  a  first  charge  on  the  net  recnpts,  and 
on  the  3rd  August,  1873,  the  line  passed  entirely  into  the  ownenUp 
of  the  state.  Gommnnicatioii  between  Hobsrt  and  lAtmceBton  was 
effected  in  1876  by  the  completion  of  aline,  connecting  the  sonthem  city 
with  Ev&ndale  Junction,  which  was  constructed  by  an  EngliA  ctanpaoy. 
"The  last  of  the  states  comprised  in'  the  Commonwealth  to  intradace 
the  railway  was  Western  Australia,  where  a  line  from  tin  pnt  of 
■Qeraldton  to  ^Northampton  was  begun  during  1874  and  opened  in 
187S.  The  commencement  of  rulway  cDintmction  in  New  Zeabsid 
was  due  to  an  agitation  on  the  part  of  the  settlers  erf  Cantertiary, 
who  were  desirous  of  facilitating  communication  between  tin  ci^ 
of  Christchurch  and  the  port  of  Lyttleton.  The  first  portion  of  Ae 
line,  an  far  as  Ferrymeftd  Junction,  was  brought  into  nse  on  the  1st 
December,  1863. 

The  progress  of  railway  cosstmction,  except,  periiKps,  in  Hie  rtMte 
of  Tictorift,  was  anything  but  rapid  during  the  earlier  years.  Thii  was 
in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  sparsenese  of  the  populatioa  aod  tke 
natural  fear  that  the  return  woi^  not  justify  the  erpenditnn  tAoA 
would  have  to  be  incurred  in  making  lengthy  extensions  of  tAte  Hom.  It 
WM  also  due,  as  previously  pointed  out,  to  the  low  estimation  in  whtdi 
Australasian  securities  were  held  in  London,  and  the  consequent  high 
rate  of  interest  at  which  money  for  railway  construction  bad  to  be 
borrowed.  Since  the  year  1871,  however,  all  the  states  and  New 
Zeal&nd  have  made  satinfactory  progress.  In  the  following  tabls  will 
Iw  found  the  Isngth  of  line  opened  during  each  year,  excludii^  coal, 
timber,  and  other  lines  which  are  not  open  to  genei«]  traffic,  and  Ifce 
-total  mileage  at  the  close  of  the  working  year  : — 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  table  that  the  lines  opened  in  tha 
Commonwealth  and  Auntraksia  avenged  30  miles  in  length  dnring 
each  year  from  1854  to  1861  ;  from  1862  to  1871  the  annual  average 
was  83  miles  in  the  Commonwealth  and  89  in  Anstralasia  ;  from  1873 
to  1881,  312  miles  in  the  Commonwealth  and  439  in  Auatralaoa; 
from  1882  to  1891,  ."^97  miles  in  the  Commonwealth  and  665  in  Ana- 
tralaaia  ;  and  from  1892  to  1904,  304  miles  in  the  Commonwealth  and 
337  in  Australasia.  It  is  now  the  eetablished  policy  of  each  atate  to 
keep  the  railways  under  state  control,  and  only  in  exoepttonal  circnm- 
Mtances  is  that  policy  departed  from.  Excluding  coal,  timber,  and  other 
lines  which  are  not  open  to  general  traffic,  there  are  within  the  Common- 
wealth only640^mile8of  private  lines,  equal  to  but  4-54  percent^  of  th» 
total  mileage  open ;  and  in  AnstralBeia  only  728^  miles,  or  4'40  per 
cent  of  the  total  mileage  open.  In  Victoria  the  railways  are  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Government;  while  in  Weitem  Austntlia  thera 
are  277  miles  of  private  lines,  or  1&'23  per  cent,  of  the  total  inileage 
of  the  state;  in  New  South  Wales,  81}  miles;  in  Tasmania,  I60milei^ 
and  in  South  Australia,  20  miles.  A  departure  from  the  ordinaiy 
policy  of  the  state  has  also  been  mode  in  Queensland,  where  the 
construction  of  the  railway  from  Mareeba  to  Chillagoe,  a  distance  of 
102  miles,  has  be^i  carried  out  by  privateenterpriae.  The  private  lines 
of  New  Zealand  have  a  total  length  of  88  miles.  Except  in  tbe  case 
of  Western  Australia,  none  of  these  private  railways  are  tnmh  lines, 
tite  moat  important  of  them  being  primarily  intended  to  facilitate  the 
development  of  important  mines,  and  not  for  general  traffic 

The  divergence  of  the  policy  of  Western  Australia  from  that  punned 
by  the  other  states  was  caused  by  the  inability  of  the  Government  U> 
construct  lines  when  railway  extension  was  urgently  required  in  the 
interests  of  settlement.  Private  enterprise  was  therefore  encouraged  by 
liberal  grants  of  land  to  undertake  the  work  of  construction ;  but  tbe 
changing  conditions  of  the  state  have  modified  its  policy,  and  on 
the  Ist  January,  1897,  the  Government  acquired  the  Great  Southern 
Railway,  243  miles  in  length,  one  of  the  two  trunk  lines  in  private  haoda. 
This  raUway,  which  was  owned  by  the  Weat  Australian  Tjand  Cnmpany, 
Limited,  was  built  on  the  land-grant  system,  the  state  concession  btiag 
12,000  acres  for  every  mile  of  line  laid  down,  of  which  the  original  000- 
cesaionoire  retained  2,000  acres.  The  total  price  paid  by  the  Gorem- 
ment  for  the  railway,  with  all  the  interests  of  the  company  and  <^  the 
original  concessionatre,  was  £1,100,000,  of  which  £800,000  is  set  down 
as  the  capital  sum  on  which  the  railway  authorities  are  expected  (« 
provide  interest,  exclusive  of  the  amount  invested  in  rolling  stock- 
Tbe  other  trunk  line  is  the  Midland  Railway,  S77  miles  in  lenJtl^ 
owned  by  the  Midland  Railway  Company  of  Western  Aostrslii. 
Limited  In  this  case  the  laud  granted  by  the  state  was  also  12,000 
acres  per  mile  of  line.  In  1691  the  Government  granted  arane  iligbt 
assistance  to  the  company,  and  in  the  following  year  guaranteed 
£500,000  of  4  per  cent,  debentures,  the  security  beit^  a  fiist  Anp 
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qxai  the  nahnty  and  iU  equipment,  and  2,400,000  acree  selected  Und. 
At  three  months'  notice,  the  atftte  may  foreclose  should  the  oompan; 
be  indebted  to  it  to  the  aononnt  of  X30,000. 

The  followiag  Btatement  shows  the  gange  and  length  of  the  private 
nilwajs  of  Aostralasia,  excluding  coal,  timber,  and  other  lines  which 
we  not  open  to  general  traffic  ; — 

LiiH  (HJigt.  LMigth. 

Kow  South  WkIm—  ft.  in.  iiiil«L 

Danibquin-Hoftout    0    3  45 

Cockbum-Broken  Hill 3    6  35J 

Wuwkk  Farm..^ i    Si  j 

Qoemulaiid — 

Mareeb*  to  Chillagoe 3    6  102 

South  Anstrklu — 
Olenalg  Railway  Co-'s  Uum  : 

Holdlut  Bay S3  7 

Victoria  Sqnara S3  7 

Kdingt,  loop«,  kc    S3  6 


Midland :    Midland    Junction-Walkaway 
Junction 


Emn'  Bay-Waratab-GofldfOTd    JnDOtion- 

Zeehan   SB  88 

Lyelt-Straban   3  6  22 

Gomuuuton  to  Kelly's  Basin 3  6  33 

IhmdM-Zeehan 3  0  7 

NawZealMid— 

Wellington-Manawatu 3  6  S4 

Eaitangata^tirling 3  6  4 

A  proviso  has  been  inserted  in  the  charters  of  the  compRnies  owning 
tiie  private  lines  in  New  SonUi  Wales,  whereby  after  a  certain  date  the 
Gcremment  can,  if  so  disposed,  acquire  the  lines  at  a  valuation.  Similar 
eanditions  are  found  in  most  of  the  charters  granted  by  the  other  states 
pennitting  the  construction  of  private  lines. 

In  Uie  construction  of  railways  during  the  last  working  year  the 
state  of  Queensland  displayed  most  activity,  217  miles  of  new  line 
luTiog  'been  opened  for  traffic  during  the  year. 
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In  1883  a  junction  was  effected  between  the  New  South  Wales  and 
Victorian  lines  at  the  river  Murray  ;  three  years  later  direct  commiuu- 
cation  was  established  between  Victoria  and  South  AmttKlia ;  and  in 
1888  the  last  mile  of  line  connecting  Sydney  witi  the  northern  stAte 
of  Queensland  was  completed,  thus  placing  the  four  cajHtKla,  'Brisbane, 
Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Adelaide,  in  direct  communication  witli  each 
other.  A  few  yean  ago  proposals  were  made  to  the  Qovemment  of 
Western  Australia  to  conatnict  a  railway  upon  the  land-grant  lyatem, 
connecting  the  eastern  districts  of  the  state  with  South  Aaatealk.  It 
was  proposed  to  extend  the  lines  to  Kucla,  cIok  to  the  South  Australian 
border,  and  when  that  state  had  extended  its  railways  to  the  aame 
point,  Perth  would  be  connected  with  all  the  capitals  of  the  Australian 
states.  In  June,  1897,  the  South  Australian  Hailw»yi  Cbrnmis- 
siouer,  in  a  report  to  the  ComHUMioner  of  FuUk  Works,  e^imated  the 
cost  of  construction  and  equipn>ent  of  a  line  to  the  Weatern  Australian 
border,  a  distance  of  553  milee,  at  £1,903,000.  When  tbe  railways  of 
the  two  states  shall  have  been  connected,  as  they  will  )iOBaibly  be  at 
no  for  distant  date,  the  European  mails  will,  in  all  likelihood,  be  landed 
at  Freraantle,  and  sent  overland  to  all  parts  of  the  continent 

The  following  table  shows  the  length  of  GovernnianC  iwlwi[fi  in 
course  of  construction  on  the  30th  June,  1904  :— 


Wwtam  Aattidia  .. 
CommoDWSalth  .. 
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NottriHatandiiig  iha  «nerg«tio  «xpaBMDn  of  ^e  rtilwa^  sjrsbinjiK 
ttrongfaout  AwAnUBM,  nnoe  1871,  ther*  U  «ill  room  for  eoaaiAai>M» 
nUaaton.  In  ^e  state  of  Sostfa  A'Mtralik  otnatiuotioii  ia  entinty 
eoBfinecl  to  tbeaoath-«MternieonMrand  totbeaxlemiMiof  eheNordwm 
liM,  which  hu  ite  praunt  tec-minaB  at  Oodnadatta,  C66  miles  from 
AcMJide.  It  is  proposed  evwitMlIf  to  axtMid  thU  Uiw  as  fu  north  *» 
Pkw  Creek,  the  soathem  termiMH  of  tbe  Pert  Danria  line.  In  tk« 
nnrae  of  the  jtar  1896  offers  irere  made  OB  hfthitf  at  various  syndi- 
ostes  for  the  construction  of  the  truweoMinentnl  ndhray,  irith  the 
M)qtuaiti(Hi  of  the  section  from  Palmerston  to  Fbie  Cre^ ;  but  the 
Qorernment  was  not  prepared  to  recommend  to  FuiiaHteot  the  acoept- 
aaoe  of  any  offer  based  on  tlw  land  graat  or  guaraatne  system.  When 
diii  railway  ia  completed,  diract  dveriaad  oomisanioation  will  be  sstab- 
liikMl  between  the  northern  and  «oatheiraportieDa«f  the  ooatineDt  The 
taigtb  of  tbe  gap  between  th»  tevmintn  at  OodoadaMa  and  that  at  Pine 
Creek  is  1,140  miles  on  the  triegn^  rout*. 

In  New  Sontli  Wales  the  railway  ezteaaioaa  will  be  ohiefiy  oonflned  to 
perfecting  the  varionB  systems  already  aonatractod.  At  the  preaent  time 
nreral  lines  of  what  ia  termed  ttie  "fMOOeer"  olaas  are  in  course  of  oon- 
Mraetum  in  level  pastoral  oomitry.  Unas  an  of  a  light  and  cheap  kind, 
oa  which  the  prodooe  of  the  settlers  may  be  conveyed  to  the  trunk 
lines  at  s  reasonable  speed  and  at  a  cheaper  latn  (ban  carriage  by  road. 
Id  Queensland,  with  its  vast  expanse  of  partly-setUed  territory  and 
eztensiTe  seaboard,  the  railways  ara  being  constructed  in  sepiu-ate 
■fstems.  The  lines  commence  from  each  of  the  principal  ports  and 
nm  inlaad,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  not  many  yean  will  elapse  before 
thsae  systMDs  wilt  become  braadMS  of  a  main  trunk-line  wlucdi,  in  all 
likeUlKXKl,  will  be  the  Bril^MS^Ctiarieville  line  extended  as  far  aa 
Honnaaton  on  the  Qnlf  of  Osrp«ataria.  In  this  state  a  system  has 
bem  introduced  by  which  railways  u«  constmoted  under  a  guanuitee 
given  by  tbe  local  authority  on  behalf  of  the  rat^ayera  at  the  district. 
Details  ot  this  system  are  given  on  a  sabseqnent  pt^e.  In  Yiotoria, 
Tssmania,  and  New  Zealand  the  railway  systems  are  well  developed 
eoamared  witii  the  area  of  territory,  and  any  future  extensions  will 
WcRy  be  on  so  large  a  scale  as  iu  the  other  Btatee.  Western  Australia 
has  acoomi^ished  much  useful  work  in  tbe  direction  of  extending  the 
liaeB  to  the  gold-fiekts,  and  also  to  the  aout^weatem  portion  of  tha 

itRtti 

COSTROL  OF  STAT«  RAILWAYS. 

nw  States  of  Tiotoria,  South  Anstialia,  New  floath  Wales, 
Qmenslaiid  asd  Western  Australia  ban  fmnd  it  expedient  to  plaoe 
^mani^eHietit  and  mainteaanoe  «f  niil«»ya  nwier  tiie  control  of  oom- 
imssioiMts.  Victana,  In  1883,  ynm  the  fitat  atato  to  adopt  this  ayatom ; 
foor  yens  later  Sooih  AuCnlia  iMulft  tha  cfcangg,  while  New  Sevtk 
Waka  and  QaeoMhad  foBawvd  in  1866,  and  Western  Antialia  in 
IMS.    BMfa  aftfaesiatataa  (with  tfae«»Mf>tiaB  of  Western  AnatralM, 
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where  there  is  only  one  oonunlBnoDer)  sfqwinted  three  offi<nAla  m 
conuniBuoners,  and  cooferred  upon  them  large  executive  poweiv, 
amounting  to  almoat  independent  control,  the  object  aimed  at  being  to 
obtain  economical  management  of  the  lines  free  from  political  inter- 
ference. Subsequently  QueenaUnd,  Victoria,  and  South  Aiul^rklia 
reduced  the  number  of  commissioners  to  one ;  but  in  New  South  'W^alea, 
where  the  administration  haa  been  moat  successful,  no  changes  in  the 
system  have  been  made.  On  the  Ist  June,  1903,  the  control  of  the 
railways  in  Victoria  was  again  veeted  in  three  commissioners.  The 
control  of  the  New  Zealand  railways  waa  also  handed  over  to  s  body 
of  three  commissioners  in  1667;  but  at  the  beginning  of  1895  the 
Government  resumed  charge  of  the  lines,  a  general  manager  being 
appointed,  responsible  to  a  Minister  tor  Bailwsys. 

In  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  all  proposals  for  new  lines  mre 
submitted  to  committeee  selected  from  members  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. These  committees  take  evidence  regarding  the  suitableness  of  the 
route  suggested,  the  probable  coat  of  construction,  the  financial  proepecta 
of  the  line,  and  the  grades  to  beadopted;  and  thereupon  advise  PartiAment 
to  adopt  or  reject  the  schemes  proposed.  This  supervision  of  r&ilway 
development  may  be  said  to  have  been  att«nded  with  Huccesn,  oltboi^li 
lines  that  are  not  likely  to  be  commercially  successful  have  been  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  and  sanctioned  by  Parliament. 

DiTBRam  OF  Oauqk. 

Unfortunately  for  interstate  communication,  railway  oomttruction  in 
Australia  has  proceeded  without  uniformity  (^  gauge,  and  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  work,  which  it  is  evetywbere  admitted  must  be  aecarad, 
becomes  more  formidable  to  contemplate  aa  the  years  roll  on.  In  1846 
Mr.  Gladstone  advised  that  the  4-ft.  Sl-in.  gauge  should  be  adopted  for 
any  linee  constructed  in  New  South  Wales  ;  and  two  years  later  this  gauge 
was  adopted  as  the  standard  by  the  Boyal  Commission  appointed  for  the 

furpose  of  determining  a  uniform  gauge  for  Englaud  and  Scotland, 
n  1850,  however,  the  Sydney  lUilroad  and  Tramway  Company  decided 
to  adopt  the  5-ft.  3-in.  gauge,  and  in  18S2  an  Act  was  ponsd  which 
provided  that  all  railways  in  the  state  should  be  laid  down  to  that 
gauge.  But  in  1853  the  company  mentioned,  having  changed  their 
engineer,  altered  their  views  on  the  gange  question,  and  applied  to  havs 
the  4-ft.  6}-in.  gauge  substituted  for  the  5-h.  3-in.,  succeeding  in  repeal- 
ing the  Act  and  in  passing  another  which  made  the  narrower  gonge 
imperative.  This  step  was  taken  without  the  concurrence  of  the  other 
states,  and  feeling  ran  very  high  in  Victoria  in  consequence,  aa  two 
of  the  railway  companiea  in  that  state  had  already  given  large  orden 
for  rolling-stock  on  the  5-ft  3-in.  gauge.  Until  the  lines  of  the  two 
states  met  on  the  boundary  no  discomfort  was,  of  course,  experienced; 
but  since  then  the  break  of  gauge,  with  the  consequent  change  <ji  trains, 
has  been  a  soorce  of  irritation  and  inconvenience.   The  South  ADitrmlian 
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GoTennnent  adopted  ftt  the  outaet  the  6-ft  S-in.  gauge  of  Yictoria  ; 
bat  finding  that  the  construction  of  lines  of  tliis  class  involved  a  heaTiM* 
expense  than  thejr  were  prepared  to  face,  the  more  recent  lines  were 
bult  on  a  gaoge  of  3  ft.  6  in.  In  that  state  there  are  507  miles 
laid  to  the  5-ft.  3-in.  gauge,  and  1,229^  to  that  of  3-ft.  6-in.,  which  ia 
also  the  gange  of  the  145J^  miles  of  railway  in  the  Northern  Territory. 
TTie  line  joioing  Adelaide  with  the  Victorian  border,  as  well  as  several 
of  the  other  trunk-lines,  has  been  constructed  on  the  wide  gange,  so 
Ui&t  the  line  from  Melbourne  to  Adelaide  is  uniform.  The  piivate  line 
which  prolongs  the  South  Australian  ayatem  into  New  Soutii  Wttles  as 
for  as  Broken  Hill  is  on  the  3-fL  S-in.  gauge;  All  the  Queensland  linea 
ue  bailt  on  the  gauge  of  3  ft.  6  in.,  so  that  transhipment  is  necessary  on 
the  boundary  between  that  state  and  New  South  Wales.  Tasmania, 
Testem  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  have  adopted  the  3-ft.  6-in. 
gauge.  The  hrst  line  laid  down  in  Tasmania  was  on  the  5-ft.  3-ia. 
^Dge,  but  it  wa:<  soon  altered  to  3  ft.  6  io.  On  the  west  coast  of  that 
island  an  experiment  is  being  made  in  the  construction  of  a  2-ft.  gauge 
line,  at  one-fourth  the  cost  of  a  line  laid  down  to  the  Tasoianian  stand- 
ard gauge.  The  advisableness  of  constructing  lines  of  this  class  is  also 
being  considered  in  Yictoria.  The  total  length  of  line  in  Australasia. 
lud  down  to  a  gauge  of  5  ft,  3  in.  is  3,888^  miles ;  there  are  3,280|^  miles 
on  the  *-ft.  8J-in.  gauge,  and  8,633J  miles  on  the  3-ft  6-in.  gauge. 

As  far  back  as  May,  1889,  Mr.  Eddy  urged  the  Government  of  New 
South  Wales  to  take  action  with  the  object  of  securing  a  uniform  gauge 
for  the  states,  and  frequently  since  that  dat«  the  Railway  Commis- 
sioners have  directed  attention  to  the  urgency  of  dealing  with  this 
important  question  before  the  states  incur  greater  expenditure  in 
railway  construction.  They  have  su^ested  that  the  settlement  of  the 
diflkolt  question  of  the  adoption  of  a  standard  gauge  should  be  ap- 
proached from  the  standpoint  of  which  of  the  two  gauges,  4  ft.  81  in. 
and  5  ft.  3  in.,  can  be  adopted  at  the  least  cost  and  with  the  smsJlest 
amount  of  inconvenience  to  the  coimtry ;  and  that  the  whole  of  the 
railways  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  with  that  part  of  the  South 
Australian  lines  laid  to  the  5-ft.  3-in.  gauge,  as  well  as  the  line  to  Cock- 
bum,  and  all  the  lines  in  Queensland  south  of  Brisbane  leading  to  New 
Sonljt  Wales,  shall  be  altered  to  the  standard,  the  c(»t  of  altering  the 
railways  and  the  rolling  stock  necessary  to  work  them  to  be  a  national 
ehai^ 

COHPARISON  OF  RaILWAT  FACILITIES. 

The  popnlation  and  area  of  territory  per  mile  of  line  open  vary 
considerably  in  the  different  states  and  New  Zealand.  In  comparison 
with  popnlation.  Western  Australia,  Queensland,  and  South  Australia — 
the  most  extensive  states — have  the  greatest  mileage;  but  in  proportion 
to  tiie  area  of  territory,  Victoria,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand  take  the 
lead.    The  annexed  table  shows  the  relation  of  the  railway  mileage 
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tepopulAtionuid  tothftareftof  MeliBtBtouid  Ntw  Zesbuid  for  Um  y«r 


F^MU.^ 

UMOpML 

F<>l>alMl<m. 

An*. 

496 

as7 
m 
m 

28S 

-■S!-' 

42 

273 
«0 

K*wZMjMld - 

43 

AnitnlMW 

282 

18S 

III  Ifae  flowing  table  ara  giron  the  aventga  population  and  ana  <ii 
tentitOTj?  per  nile  of  line  open  in  the  pRnoLpal  oountiiea  of  tbe  wt^d. 
Of  coarse  a  taii  oanpariKm  can  only  be  made  between  Aosttalaaia 
and  other  young  oonntries  in  prooeaa  of  development : — 


Anatria-Hiui|!My  . 

Belgium 

NeMtrbmdi    

SwitaKtaad 


Rui^  (exdouve  of  FinkadJ 

SnOn    

I&lv 

Indlk  (inolaaiira  of  Natire  St«tei) 
CmmuU 


Argcntioa] 


iptd>Ua 


Bruil   . 

ChUi 

United  atetM  of  AuMfaa    . 


22,103 
24,»(S 

32378 
22,611 
2,848 
1,772 
2,727 
7,568 
1,461 
SO,MI 
8,S80 
11,900 
2G,M1 
18.888 
8,139 
11,000 
9,370 
2,900 
208,1X2 
14,464 
16,876 


PnUlt  of  Uac  Opw. 


1,913 
l,a07 
1.714 
1,982 
2,364 
3,018 
1,218 
686 
1,333 
8,417 
2,aS2 
3,300 


22-8 
840 
84-I 
28-2 


5<» 


CoBT  OF  CoimnnJcrioH. 


At  tiM  clow  ol  the  jMt  1903-1904,  t^  oost  of  construction  and 
MjoqinMat  ftf  the  state  nulirft}^  oompleted  and  open  to  traffic  in  the 
OommflBwaalth  WM,  in  ronnd  figures,  £131,930,000,  or  fi7'96  per  oent. 
uf  ^M  pnblic  debts  of  the  states  comprised  in  the  Federation,  after 
iMwtii^  sinkiiig  foods.  The  construction  and  equipment  of  the  rail- 
MTsof  AnatraksiaooBt  £152,623,700,  or  53-52  per  oenb  of  tiie  public 
dAt  of  Anatralaaia,  after  deducting  sinking  funds.  To  what  extent 
tb  itates  have  contribated  to  this  expenditore  will  be  apparent  from 
the  rabjoined  table^  ahomng  the  total  cost  and  the  average  pei-  mile  :— 


auto. 

Ve«. 

31 

0<u««. 

Total  MM  0( 

10M 

1903 
19M 

mflM. 
^2808 
J.881 
2,938 
l,786i 

1,H1 
*6IS 

ft.  in. 
4    8* 
»    3 
3    6 

3  g 
3   « 
3    > 

£ 
42,288,617 
41,216,708 
a(W87,686 
13,C17,727 
1,180.574 
8,«BB,»20 
8,883,729 

£ 

12,1»1 

13.474i 
2,828 

3    6 

131,93(^764 
20,602,911 

10,8021 

1^.033,675 

tt  will  be  seen  that  the  lines  vrhich  have  been  constructed  niosb 
che^ily  are  those  of  Western  Australia,  where  the  average  coet  per 
nile  hae  oolj  been  £6,812,  as  compared  with  an  average  of  £9,791 
(or  the  Commonwealth  and  £9,658  for  the  whole  of  Australasia.  In 
that  state  thwe  have  been  few  engineering  difficulties  to  contend  with, 
ad  the  liaee  laid  down  have  been  of  a  light  kind.  In  ^ew  Sontii 
Wal«^  the  average  coat,  given  as  £12,890,  has  been  somewhat  reduced 
latelj,  ift  OBBSoqiMiica  of  Um  oonstnLction  of  light  "  Pioneer"  linea,  boOfe 
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»t  tui  expenditure  of  £3,019  per  mile.  The  Ministerfor  Public  Worka 
liM  constructed  16,  and  is  constructing  2  new  lines  b^  day  lAbonr,  ■• 
the  Hailway  Construction  Department  has  had  a  somewhat  nnfortnnate 
experience  in  regard  to  clairan  fco-  extras  to  oontr«ct«,  and  expeouiTe 
litigation  in  resisting  Kuch  claims.  In  Victoria  the  average  cost  hsa 
been  reduced  from  £13,153  to  £12,191  since  1891.  At  tiwt  d»te  it 
was  decided  to  apply  the  "bnttj-gang"  system  to  the  constmctioD  at 
iwlways  in  the  state,  and  to  build  all  new  conntry  lines  as  cheaply 
as  possible,  and  tliis  principle  has  been  strictly  adhered  to.  Fairiy 
substantial  permanent-way  has  been  laid  down,  with  reduced  ballast ; 
unless  absolutely  necessary,  fencing  and  gatehous«e  have  been  dis- 
pensed with ;  and  only  a  skeleton  equipment  for  stations  and  wfttto" 
supplies  has  been  provided.  As  settlement  progresses  and  traffic  ia 
developed,  it  is  intended  to  raise  these  lines  to  the  requisite  sbtndard  of 
efficiency. 

It  would  hardly  be  fair  to  institute  a  comparison  between  tbe  coiit  of 
construction  per  mile  in  AustreJasia  and  in  the  densely-populated 
countries  of  Europe,  for  while  in  Europe  the  resumption  of  valaaUe 
ground  is  perhaps  the  heaviest  expense  in  connection  with  the  buildii^ 
of  railways,  in  the  states  and  New  Zealand  this  item  of  expenditure  is 
not  of  leailing  importance.  The  cost  per  mile  in  certain  sparsely-aettled 
countries  is  as  follows  : — 

CMftda £12,409 

Cape  Colony    10^ 

United  State* 12.8I9 

Argentina 10,2)3 

Mexico 9,417 

ChiU 10.108 

Brwil    14,355 

while  for  the  Commmiwealth  of    Aastralia  it  is  £9,791,  and  for 
Kew  Zealand  £8,888. 

ReVENDX  and   WOBKIXO   EzPSlTBEfl. 

The  avowed  object  of  state  nulway  constraction  in  Austr«laaia  ha* 
been  to  promote  settlement,  apart  from  considerations  of  the  profitable 
working  of  the  lines  ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  principle  has  been  kept  in 
view  that  in  the  main  the  railways  should  be  self-supporting,  and  sotne 
of  the  states  have,  with  more  or  less  success,  handed  tiiem  over  to 
Commissioners  to  be  worked  according  to  commercial  principles,  free 
from  political  interference.     With  the  exception  of  South  Australia,  fO 
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£tr  as  tha  Polmenton-Pme  Creek  line  in  tbe  N'orthem  TerritoTj  ia 
nmcemed,  in  all  the  states  the  reveone  derived  from  the  railway 
traffic  exceeds  the  working  expenses.  I>uiTng  1898-9  the  states  of 
He*  Sonth  Wales  and  Western  Anstralia  derived  a  profit  from  the 
TM'king  of  the  lines;  and  for  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1900,  the 
states  of  South  Australia  proper  and  Western  Australia  were  similarly 
fcroured.  In  1900-1,  the  lines  of  Kew  South  Wales  and  Western 
Australia,  and  for  the  years  ended  30th  Jane,  1902, 1903,  and  1904  those 
of  Wmtern  Australia,  not  only  paid  working  expenses  and  interest  but 
left  a  alight  margin  of  profit.  Even  in  New  South  Wales,  where  the 
Commissioners  have  achieved  most  commendable  results  during  the  term 
of  their  administration,  there  is  a  fairly  large  deficiency  for  the  year 
ended  30th  June,  1904,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  average  price 
receiTed  for  tbe  loans  of  the  state  is  but  £96-45  per  ^£100  of  stock, 
ind  the  interest  payable  ia  calculated  accordingly.  The  net  sum 
available  to  meet  inberest  charges  during  the  last  two  working  years 
will  be  found  in  the  following  table,  showing  the  earnings  and  working 
expenses: — 
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It  will  be  seen  from  thu  table  that  the  percentage  of  working 
expenaea  for  the  alates  comprifled  in  the  Commonwealth  has  incro— wt 
from  61-46  to  63*68  in  the  course  of  the  five  yean;  the  increaao  for 
Aiutralaaia  as  a  whole  being  from  61-94  to  61-09.  In  each  state  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  New  Zealand,  with  the  escMttion  of  Victoria, 
^neenalaad,  Northsra  Territory  and  Tasmania,  Uw  working  expnn— s  hare 
inoreased  during  the  qniDquennial  period.  In  New  South  Walea,  the 
inoreasewaa  9-81  per  cent ;  in  South  Australia  proper,  1-82  per.  nut ; 
in  Western  Australia,  5-88  per  cent;  and  in  New  Zealand,  211  per 
cent ;  while  tJie  rednctiun  in  Victoria  was  4-07  per  cent ;  in  Queens- 
land, 2-69  per  cent.  ;  in  the  Northern  Territory,  86-74  per  cent  ;  and 
in  Tasmania,  11-94  per  cent  At  the  present  time  the  propoftfon  ef 
graea  earnings  absorbed  by  wooing  expanses  is  smallest  in  Sovth 
Anetralia  pn^ier,  and,  setting  aside  tha  Northern  Tenitory  nilway, 
highest  in  Western  Australia. 

The  following  stataanent  gives  an  analysis  of  the  working  lajiamsi 
for  the  year  1904  for  all  the  states  except  Tasmania,  where  the  fi 
refer  to  the  year  1903,  distinguishing  the  expenditute  on  i    '  ' 
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ptmped  together  in  erei;  cue.  For  ^vr  Saath  Wales  uid  Tictoritt 
the  tftble  Bbows  an  item  "  Fenaiona  and  GratnitieB" ;  in  the  other  etates 
upeudilwre  under  thw  heaidiiig  ia  io^trded  vit^  general  diarges.  The 
item  ai  "Conqwnsfttion"  cara  be  giT^  for  all  the  ststea  with  th*  ^e^ 
(■■■■f  QneKiBlaad,  ^Kumania,  and  Nev  Zealuidf  vbera  it  ia  aob  wpnr- 
Mrif  Aovi^  Tbtt  importkst  distinotwii  erf  rqtun  to  ourmges  luid 
•— gjguiw  and  ot  nuuBtenanoe  (rf  laaoinofeiv«  po««r  ia  onilmtaiiat^T'  tM>t 
fiWwmd  by  Wectetn  Anotralia  and  Taaraania,  tiie  manner  in  whieh 
wmii  nf«nB  an  earned  out  jredadingtiic  pooiibili^of  m)  exsetdistia- 
hrtkw  of  th*  oatlaj;  It  is  not  prefwiMd  to  enter  into  a  cemparifwa  of 
Ae  rsriona  branchea  of  expenditora,  sDee  thet  difiereaoea  disclosed  by 
th«  taUa  arise  not  from  txigtmmm  of  wstUng',  bni  fran  tbe>  neecb  oE 
tke  beaanrera  of  t^  states,  and  th»  fireedont  of  eontrol,  ot  otixorviat, 
alkvwed  to  the  maa^era.  In  a  aabsequeot  part  of  thia  diaptor  which 
<hali  with  the  rulway  patens  of  tha  aCatoa  incUTiidnally,  an  aBalyais  is 
gtTCB  ot  Ao  woiii^  expenses  for  ten  year^ 
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InT£BB8T  BRTURKED  OH  CAPITAL. 

In  efltablishing  the  financial  resnltB  of  the  working  of  the  linea,  it  m 
the  practioe  of  the  ratlvay  authoritiea  to  compare  the  net  retams  with 
the  nominal  rate  of  interest  payable  on  the  nulwa;  lo«ns  oatat*nding', 
ignoring  the  fact  that  many  loans  were  floated  below  par  and  that  tiba 
nominal  is  not  the  actual  rate  of  interest.     A.  true  oompariBiHi,  of  oonne^ 
is  afforded  by  taking  the  rate  of  interest  payable  on  Uie  acto&l  nua 
obtained  by  the  state  for  its  oatetanding  loans.     On  this  baais  the  onlj 
state  which  shows  ont  advantageonalj  during  the  year  ended   30tJ> 
June,  1904,  was  Western  Australia,  where  the  lines  returned  &  profit 
of  107  per  oent.  after  defraying  interest  charges  on  the  capit&l  ooet. 
In   New  South  Wales   the  receipts   were  adversely  affected    by   tJte 
previous  unfavourable  season,  and  the  interest  returned  only  reached 
2-78  per  oent,  while  the  actual  rate  payable  on  outstanding  loana 
was  3'68  per  cent,  so  that  there  was  a  deficiency  of  0*90  per  cent. 
OR  tfie  year's  transactions.      Victoria  suffered   less  from  the  efiects 
of  the  adverse  season,  the  net  receipts  being  343  per  cent  on  the 
capital  cost,  while  the  actual  rate  of  interest  on  outstanding   Iomu 
was  3'78  per  cent.,  there  being  thus  a  shortage  of  0*35  per  cent 
on  the  jrear's  working.      For  the  Queensland   lines  the  retnm   wms 
at  the  rate  of  2-36  per  cent,  on  the  capital  cost,  while  the  iutereat 
charge  on  the  loans  of  the  state  was  equal  to  3-93  per  cent.,  the  loai 
on   the  year's   business   being   therefore    1-66   per   cent.       In    South 
Australia  proper,  the  net  return  for  the  year  was  equal  to  3-59  per 
cent,  on  capital  cost,  and  according  to  the  method  of  comparison  above 
adopted,  this  represents  a  loss  of  0-10  per  cent,  for  die  ye»r.     As 
explained  in  subsequent  pages,  the  lines  in  the  Northern  Territory  are 
handicapped  to  such  an  extent  that  until  the  year  just  closed  they 
did  not  pay  even  working  expenses,  the  interest  returned  on  capitid 
cost  beiug  at  the  rate  of  032  per  cent,  and  this  figure  deducted  from 
5-30,  the  actual  rate  of  interest  payable  on  outstanding  loons  gives  a 
deficiency  of  4-98  per  cent,  on  the  year's  transactions.     The  l^smanian 
railway  revenue  showed  a  return  equal  to  2 '09  per  cent  on  the  capital 
cost,  an   improvement   on   the  figures  of  previous   years,   but  as  the 
actual  rate  of  interest  on  loans  outstanding  was  3'76  per  cent,  there 
was  a  deficiency  equal  to  1-67  per  cent     For  New  Zealand  lines  the 
net  revenue  for  the  year  was  3-58  per  cent  on  capital  cost     No  data 
exist  on  which  a  comparison  con  be  made  with  actual  rate  of  intemt 
on  outstanding  loans,  but  the  interest  paid  on  the  loans  without  taking 
into  consideration  the  price  received  for  the  stock  was  3*83  per  cent, 
and  on  this  basis  the  year  shows  a  loaa  of  0-25  per  cent 

The  rate  of  return  on  capital  represents  the  interest  on  the  gross  cost 
of  the  lines  In  some  cases  the  nominal  amount  of  outatanding 
d^MDturea  is  less  than  the  actual  expenditure  on  construction  and 
equipment,  owing  to  the  fact  that  some  loans  have  been  redeemed ; 
.^St  as  the  redemption   has   been  effected   by  means  of  freah  loani 
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ebmrged  to  genflral  aarvices,  or  by  pftjments  from  the  general  revBiiue, 
and  not  mit  of  railway  eunui^  no  allowance  on  this  aoconnt  can 
nuonably  be  claimed. 

The  tHblfl  given  below  shows  the  rate  of  interest  retamed  on  the 
t^utal  expenditure  for  each  of  the  last  five  years,  with  the  sum  by  which 
nch  retam  falls  short  of  the  actual  rate  of  interest  payable  on  cost  of 
eooatanction.  In  tiie  case  of  New  Zealand,  only  the  nominal  loss  is 
ibown ;  the  actnal  loss  was  somewhat  higher : — 
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Id  1881  the  New  South  Wales  railways  yielded  6'31  per  cent — a 
bi^er  rate  of  interest  on  the  capital  ooet  tban  was  ever  reached  before 
or  dnoe.  In  the  same  year  the  Victorian  lines  yielded  a  retnm  of  i'04 
par  cenL,  which  is  the  highest  on  record  in  that  state,  with  the  excep- 
titntof  4*16  in  the  year  1886.  The  decliae  in  the  net  profits  was  largely 
<1h  to  the  ezt«iBion  of  the  lines  in  sparaely-popnlated  districts ;  but 
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with  tha  adoption  of  k  mote  {HrndsBtpoln^  in  tbo  matter  <d  ooa^nMtii 
rotderad  aeaeamrj  by  Ae  wenn  AuKiial  pnanra  to  «dii(^  tlia  rtd 
were  subjected,  and  with  more  ouieful  nuuuigemeiit^  th«  retarsa,  am  -m 
be  evident  from  the  faiegoiag  baU^ are  epin  Bhowing  iiii^iiuii i— iw* 
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The  gross  earmngs,  erpenditDie,  and  net  earnings  per  average  i 
worked  during  the  last  two  years  were  as  follow  : — 
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For  the  atates  comprised  ia  ^e  CommonweoIUi  the  graea  ■ 
per  average  mile  woi^ed  during  1903-4  were  £S0  higher  than  in 
the  previous  year,  and  the  working  expenaee  were  less  by  X24, 
leaving  the  net  earnings  at  £306  in  1903-4,  as  compared  with  X253  in 
1902-S.  For  the  whole  of  Aiatralaaia  the  grow  earnings  per  avtaage  aile 
WDcked  during  1903-1  were  £44  more  than  in  the  prerions  year,  tai 
the  woridng  expeuMB  were  redaeed  by  £11,  leaving  Uie  net  eaniin|^  ■( 
£309  in  l»0»-4  as  agUMt  £364  in  1902-3.  On  the  next  psga 
will  be  iooad  a  taUe  giving  the  returns  per  train  mileb  The  ataM 
el  K«w Saath  Wales,  Viatona,QnMaala&d,andScH[thAtMb*Uapnfa^ 


and  Western  Australilft,  show  a  rednotion  in  the  traia  m 
1903-4,  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  previous  year  : — 
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FnrANCIAL  KSSULTS   of  FOKBIQN   EAlLWATa 

The  interest  on  capital  cost,  the  proportion  of  working  expenses  to  the 
grooa  revenue,  and  the  return  per  tmin  mile  for  the  railwava  of  some 
of  the  principal  countries  of  the  world  are  given  below.  The  figures  for 
the  oouotries  other  than  Australasia  refer  in  most  cases  to  the  year 
1903  or  1902,  but  in  some  instances  there  was  no  later  information 
than  for  the  year  1901. 
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The  figures  given  abore  for  Cape  Colony  are  for  state  lines  only,  and 
aa  regards  Belgium,  the  gross  revenue,  working  expenses,  and  net 
i«venae  per  b-ain  mile  relate  to  the  state  lines  only. 


COACBINQ   AJID  GOODfl  TRAWIa 

The  following  table  shows  thenumberof  passengers  carried  on  the  linei 
of  the  various  states  during  the  yean  1881,  1891-2, 1901-2,  and  190}-4> 
The  number  of  journeys  on  the  Yictorian  lines  duriog  the  year  ended 
30th  Jime,1902,  approximat«B  to  tlioee  of  1888-9, 1889-90,  and  1890-91, 
and  though,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  states,  a  great  rednctioi 
occurred  in  1893-94,  the  trafiSc,  since  the  latter  year,  Itaa  manifeMd 
an  upward  movement.  All  the  states  have  experienced  Uie  effecta  4l 
the  diminished  spending  power  of  the  people,  following  on  the  fiDUMOil 
crisis,  but  in  every  case  a  recovery  has  taken  place.  The  number  d 
paasengerjoumeysin  Tasmania  in  1903  shows  a  small  increase  compand 
with  the  returns  for  1891 : — 


PuHDgen  cKrriad. 


6,907,312      19,018.916.1    30,889.814        S\m.tm 

Victoria       

«7,2S4 
3,032.714 

2,370,219        4,636,174 

5,744,487        9.497,222 

4.541                3.755 

456,631         8,158.299 

704,531           777.445 

4,144,314 

9,747.412 

67,144 
102,495 

IO,2SS,9:« 
8I4.W 

Tsimanis 

29.32l,l«3 
2,911,477 

84,347,447  '111,423,186 

113^010,530 
8.308,883 

32,232.640 

87,903,211 

118,779.322 

121,316,913 

•  Enhiidn  <4  )oun»yi  of  « 
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The  amount  of  goods  tonnage  is  shown  in  the  subjoined  table.  In 
the  period  from  1881  to  1891  there  was  an  increase  of  about  103  per 
cent.,  varying  from  44  per  cent  in  New  Zealand  to  747  per  cent  ia 
Tasmania,  while  from  1891-2  to  1901-2,  the  increase  has  varied  from 
4  per  cent  in  South  Australia  to  1,401  per  cent  in  Westcni  Aiutnl>*i 


m^ 

i»i. 

i«...^ 

«o..^ 

leos^. 

tOM. 

2,033,850 

1,366,603 

161,006 

6*6,625 

■    '•n.SM 
21,043 

tona. 
4,296,713 
%73O,8S0 

768,527 

1,337,669 

2,633 

136,890 

178,224 

toDB. 

6,467,552 
3,433,627 
1,725,520 
1,392,267 
2,438 
2,040,092 
314,628 

tons. 

1,572,226 

£ittAii.t»l»       . 

4,266,  »15 
1,437,714 

9,440,732 
2,066,791 

16,376,112 
3,629,177 

16,890,483 

BnZfsUDd          .      .    .. 

6,694,659 

11,607,623 

18,905.289 

Tim  percentage  of  receipts  from  coaching  traffic  to  the  total  receipts 
iiiomewhat  less  in  the  states  of  the  CommoD wealth  and  New  Zealajid 
tW  in  the  United  Kingdom,  where  for  the  year  1903  the  coaching 
mopts  formed  46*5^  per  cent,  of  the  total  obtained  from  goods  and 
T  traffic.     The  figures  for  each  state  are  given  below  : — 


Couhlng  TnOc 


OoodaTnlSc 


per  cent. 

percent 

Vietori* 

4773 

6a-27 

Northem  TenitoTj  

32  68 

lU'lO 

67-44 
80-90 

Kew  Zealand 

38-63 

40-69 

61-35 
53-41 

AvBKAGB  Weight  ot  Train  Load. 

The  useful  comparieons  that  may  be  made  between  the  railway 
^jtbana  of  the  Tsrious  states  are  very  limited,  and  greater  aniformity 
in  the  presentation  of  the  reports  is  extremely  desirable  in  view 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Commonwealth  Act  for  the  possible  control 
of  tbe  railway  systems  by  the  central  gOTemment.  An  example 
of  want  of  aniformity  in  an  important  particular  is  the  absence  of 
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information  which  would  enable  the  averse  train  load  to  b 
This  iaformation  can  only  be  given  for  two  stHtea — South  Anstr^ia 
and  New  South  Wales — and  for  the  latter  atate,  complete  retuma  are 
available  for  three  years  only.  The  figures  for  South  Australia  show  a 
cooBiderable  variation  in  the  average  weight  during  tihe  last  nine  years; 
but,  for  the  years  1899,  1900,  1901,  and  1904,  the  average  ia  uniformly 
high  when  compared  with  that  for  each  of  the  preoeding  three  yt»n. 
In  1902  there  was  a  considerable  decline,  consequent  on  a  falling  off  in 
tonnage  carried  without  a  commensurate  I'eductiun  in  mileage  ;  »  slight 
improvement,  however,  was  manifesti^I  during  1903.  The  figvrw 
quoted  do  not  include  the  business  of  the  Northern  Territcwy  : — 


1996 

2,089,911 

lW,8t6,«9« 

61 -52 

1897 

2,265,277 

lfle,454.688 

7034 

157,U3,6fil 

1SB9 

2,420.477 

191,041,569 

78-73 

1900 

2,569,958 

197,070,956 

76-6S 

IflOl 

2,686,789 

202,649,167 

7S-4S 

1902 

2,<68,326 

170,623,187 

69  OS 

1903 

2,311.260 

165,357,307 

71  « 

The  average  tonnage  for  goods  trains  is  72-9  tons,  which  is  5-1 
tons  higher  than  in  New  South  Waie^  the  only  other  system  with 
which  a  comparison  can  be  made.  The  New  South  Wales  figur«8,  with 
the  exception  of  those  for  the  yeam  1900,  1901,  1902, 1903,  and  1904,  are 
unsatisfactory,  inasmuch  as  the  goods  mileage  relates  to  the  year  ended 
30th  June,  while  the  ton  mileage  is  for  the  year  ending  Slst  r>ec«mber 
following.     There  are  no  returns  for  1899  : — 


Y«r. 

^^^. 

Ton  BMrngt. 

■^TSr*" 

loni. 

1896 

4,001.16* 

255.621.932 

63-9 

1897 

4.244.386 

273.400,624 

61-4 

4,260.363 

739 

1900 

4,610,348 

8M.S64.852 

ees 

1001 

6.836.587 

4ftl.740.360 

«»4 

1002 

6.586.032 

436,814,308 

66-3 

399.fl78.ei8 

1904 

6,304,660 

74  1 

The  average  for  the  period  was  67 -8  tons.    The  figure*  for  New  Sooth 
Wales   and  for  3outh   Austrtttia  eimipare  very  favourably  with  tba 
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B  ot  the  British  railways,  but  are  very  far  behind  those  of  the 
loan  and  Canadian  lines,  as  the  following  figures  show  : — 
Britibh  Bailwats. 


AlMUO 

Yw 

Gaad)ioII«(i. 

Ton  mUtig*. 

■ts:.- 

1S70 

82,423,000 

4,622,000,000 

tons. 
66-10 

1880 

116,908,000 

7,008,216,000 

S9-93 

1S90 

145,206,000 

8,311, 183,O0u 

178,579,000 

10,307,620,000 

1900 

181,048,000 

10,666,240,000 

1001 

173,961,000 

10,486,054,000 

1903 

170,602,000 

10,S92.«0,000 

63-84 

1903 

160,803,000 

11,099,067,000 

69  02 

The  particulars  for  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  for  the  years  1901 
vA  1902  are  as  follows  :— 


^^. 

Goodi  mOwgii. 

Tonmlleww. 

weight  cl 

1901 
1902 

10,41S,S31 
12,828,169 

2,385,633,945 
3,247,923,167 

tons. 
228-8S 
263  19 

The  railways  of  the  United  States  appear  to  great  advantage  co 
I«red  »ith  the  British  lines  ;  the  average  weight  of  train  for  the  h 
t^ht  years  available  was : — 


T«. 

OoodBmiln^. 

Ton  mll««e. 

tnin. 

tona. 

491,410,820 

88,667,770,801 

180-23 

1896 

497,2*8,296 

93,885,863,684 

1897 

600,326,372 

97,842,669.160 

642,824,51)9 

114,566,173,191 

534,391,846 

513,667.388 

141,162,109,413 

1901 

506,488.619 

148,969,303.492 

1902 

608,210,140 

156,624,166,024 

Rolling 

3T0CK. 

Tke  following  table  gives  the  different  classes  of  rolling  stock  in  the 
pXMMion  of  the  several  Australasian  Governments  at  the  end  of  the 


year  1903-4,  and  although  the  numbers  in  each  cUaa  are  coondenbla^ 
thej'  could  with  odvanta^  be  largely  increased  in  moat  of  the  states  : — 


SUM. 

EnglaM.       pouhiuitSlodi. 

0«^«-*. 

620                 1,126 
SeO                 1,613 

6 
329 
75 

7 
269 
179 

134 

i;329 

2,266 
377 

4,079 
800 

41.946 

2.643 

4.888 

Railway  Accidents. 
The  persons  meeting  with  accidents  oa  railway  lines  may  be  grouped 
in  three  classes — passengers,  Borvantn  of  the  railways,  and  tre«puaen ; 
and  the  accidents  themselves  might  be  classified  into  those  ariuing  from 
csusea  beyond  the  control  of  the  person  injured,  and  those  doe  to 
misconductor  want  of  caution.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  (rf 
persona  killed  and  injured  on  the  Oovemment  railways  daring  1  SOS-lfKM 
in  those  states  for  which  returns  are  available  : — 


Btatb 

TittpMNn.  X^i         ToW. 

KUM.'lnJund. 

Kfllad. 

Injund. 

KiUsd.  Injond. 

KUM.  iBjsniL 

4 
2 

24 

316 

1 

22 

7 

1 
1 

681 
828 
18 

■■■|8 

IS 
19 
B 

47 
37 
7 

28 
6 
1 

681 

Northern  TBTTitory    

The  railways  of  Australasia  have  been  as  free  from  accidents  of  a 
serious  charact«r  as  the  lines  of  most  other  countries.  In  order  to 
obtain  a  common  basis  of  comparison  it  is  usual  to  find  the  proportion 
which  t^e  number  of  persona  killed  or  injured  bears  to  the  total  paiKnfcen 
carried.  There  is,  however,  no  necessary  connection  between  the  two, 
for  it  is  obvious  that  accidents  may  occur  on  lines  chiefly  devoted  to 
goods  traffic,  and  a  more  reasonable  basis  would  be  the  accidents  to 
passengers  only  compared  with  the  number  of  passengers  carried.  The 
data  from  which  such  a  comparison  could  be  made  are  wanting  for  awM 
oonntrles.    As  far  as  the  figures  can  be  given  they  are  shown  in  tbt 


following  teble,  vhich  exhibits  the  nninber  of  paweDgers  killed  uid 
mjnred  per  millioii  carried.  The  figures  are  calculated  over  a  period  of 
ten  jears  and  bronght  down  to  the  latest  available  dates  : — 


Nnmtwol 

^JTSiS'cSSiS' 

Caoattj. 

Killed. 

Injqr.d. 

KDIod. 

Injarei 

r«rn,.„ 

724 
209 
136 
23 
SBQ 
10 
30 
83 
638 
130 
165 
160 
63 
26 
11 
53 

3,063 
2.069 

2;oe2 

46 

163 

438 
2,761 
5,623 

924 
1,137 

462 

1,694 

29 

207 

Oil 
012 
012 
016 
019 
013 

on 

016 
0-93 
0-01 
0-58 
089 
0-20 
0-05 
OlS 
099 
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New  Sodth  Wales. 

He  progress  of  railway  constructioD  during  the  twenty  years  which 
Mowed  the  opening  of  the  first  line  was  very  slow,  for  in  1876  the 
length  of  line  in  operation  had  only  reached  435  mJleB.  From  1876  to 
1S89,  greater  activity  prevailed,  no  less  than  1,748  miles  being  con- 
itmcted  dnriDg  the  period,  but  this  rate  of  increase  was  not  continued, 
ind  only  14  miles  were  opened  during  the  nest  three  years. 
Subsequently  there  was  renewed  activity,  aod  the  length  o£  line  opened 
to  30tb  Jane,  1904,  was  3,280J  miles,  the  amount  expended  thereon 
iat  conatractiuD  and  equipment  being  .£42,283,517,  or  at  the  rate  of 
£12,890  per  mile. 

The  rulways  of  the  state  are  divided  into  three  branches,  each 
Rpreaenting  a  system  of  its  own.  The  southern  system,  which  is  the 
dkM  important,  serving  as  it  does  the  richest  and  most  thickly- 
pc^olated  districts,  and  placing  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Adelaide 
in  direct  communication,  has  several  ofishoots.  From  Culcurn,  there 
we  two  branch  lines,  one  connecting  with  Corowa  on  the  Murray 
River,  and  the  other  with  Germanton ;  from  The  Rock  a  line 
extends  to  Lockhart ;  from  Junee  a  hranch  extends  as  far  as  the  town 
of  Hay  in  one  direction,  and  Finleyin  another,  and  places  the  important 
dittrict  of  Riverina  in  direct  communication  with  Sydney.  From 
Cootamundra  a  southerly  branch  carries  the  line  to  Tumut,  and  another 
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in  a  ilorth-weet«rlv  direction  through  Temon  to  WyaUmg.  Frem 
Murrumburrah  a  branch  has  been  constructied  to  Blaync^,  mi  th« 
western  line,  thus  connecting  the  southern  and  western  syatema  ot 
the  state.  From  Koorawntha  a  branch  has  been  laid  down  to 
connect  Grenfell  with  the  railway  systetn.  Nearer  the  raetropoJis,  the 
important  town  of  Goulbum  is  coniiect«d  with  Cooma,  bringing  the  rich 
pastoral  district  of  Monaro  into  direct  communication  with  Sydney. 
From  Qonlbui-n,  a  branch  line  has  also  been  opened  to  CrookweU. 
Another  line  that  forms  part  of  the  southern  system  has  been  con- 
structed to  Kowra,  connecting  the  metropolis  with  the  coastal  district 
of  Illawarra,  which  is  rich  alike  in  coal  and  in  the  produce  of  agricnl- 
ture.  The  western  system  of  railways  eitends  from  Sydney  over  the 
Blue  jtlountatn!,  and  has  its  terminus  at  Bourhe,  a  distance  of  50$ 
miles  from  the  metropolis.  Leaving  the  mountains,  the  western  liof^ 
after  throwing  out  a  branch  from  Wallerawang  to  Uudgee,  enters  the 
Bathurst  Plains,  and  connects  with  the  metropolis  the  rich  agricnl- 
tural  lands  of  the  Bathurst,  Orange,  and  Wellington  districts.  Beyond 
Dubbo  it  enters  the  pastoral  country.  At  Blayney,  as  before  stated, 
the  western  line  is  connected  with  the  southern  system  by  a  brandi 
line  to  Murrumburrah  ;  at  Orange  a  branch  connects  that  to»-n  with 
Forbes  on  the  Lachlan  River,  and  from  Farken,  one  of  the  stations  <Mi 
this  branch  line,  an  extension  to  Condobolin  on  the  Lachlan  Ritct  has 
been  constructed.  Further  west,  at  Dubbo,  a  branch  line  extends 
to  Coonamble,  and  from  the  main  line  at  Nevertire,  a  short  line 
extends  to  the  town  of  Warren,  and  at  Nyngan  a  branch  line 
connects  the  important  mining  district  of  Cobar  with  Sydney.  From 
Byrock  a  line  branches  off  to  Brewarrina.  Tbe  western  syatMn  also 
includes  a  short  line  from  Blacktown  to  Richmond  on  the  Hawkesbm7 
River,  The  northern  system  originally  commenced  at  Newcastle, 
but  a  connecting  line  has  been  constructed,  making  Sydney  the  head  of 
the  whole  of  tlie  railway  systems  of  the  state.  This  connecting  line 
permits  of  direct  communication  between  Adelaide,  Alelboume,  Sydney, 
and  Brisbane,  a  distance  from  end  to  end  of  1,(^08  mile*,  or  altogether 
between  the  terminus  of  Oodnadatta,  in  South  Australia,  and  Cunna- 
mulla,  in  Queensland,  there  is  one  continuous  line  of  railway,  3,100 
miles  in  length.  The  northern  system  comprises  a  bruneb  from 
Werria  Creek,  via  Narrabri  and  Moree,  to  Inverell,  thus  placing  tlie 
Namoi  and  Owydir  districts  in  direct  communication  with  the  parte 
of  Newcastle  and  Sydney.  There  is  alao  under  constructioo  a  tine 
from  Narrabri  to  Walgett,  with  a  branch  to  Collarendabri,  and  durinf 
tbe  year  just  closed,  the  portion  from  Narrabri  West  to  Burren  Junction, 
a  distance  of  51-^  miles,  was  opened  for  traffic.  A  portion  of  tbe  Nort^ 
Coast  railway  has  also  l>oen  constructed  from  Murwillumbah,  on  the 
Tweed  River,  to  Casino  on  the  Richmond  River,  and  an  extoision  to 
Grafton  ia  now  in  course  of  construction.  A  short  line  branches  offth* 
main  northern  line  at  Homsby,  and  connects  with  the  north  abmeo' 
Port  Jackson  at  Milson's  Point. 
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Vp  to  October,  1888,  the  control  of  the  railwaya  was  vested  in  the 
Hmnter  for  Works,  tbe  direct  management  being  nndertaken  by  an 
officer  under  the  title  of  Cominissioner.  It  'was,  however,  recogmsed 
tbtt  political  influence  entered  unduly  into  tbe  management  of  this 
hrge  public  asset,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  "Oov-emment  Railways 
Act  of  1888"  was  passed,  with  the  object  of  removing  the  control  and 
Bianagement  of  the  railways  from  the  political  arena,  xnd  vesting  them 
in  three  railway  Commiasioners,  who  were  required  to  prepare  for  pre- 
imtation  to  Parliament  an  annual  report  of  their  proceedings,  and  an 
account  of  all  moneys  received  and  expended  during  the  preceding  year. 
Thile  the  avowed  object  of  state  railway  construction  has  been  to  pro- 
mote settlement,  apart  from  consideration  of  the  profitable  working  of 
ttw  lines,  the  principle  has  nevertheless  been  kept  in  view  that  in  the 
main  the  railways  ahonld  be  self-supporting.  It  will  be  seen,  from 
subsequent  pages,  that,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Commissioners  are 
liampered  by  a  large  number  of  unprofitabte  lines,  they  have  succeeded 
in  placing  the  railways  of  the  state  in  a  satisfactory  financinl  position. 

Revenue  and  Working  Sxpense9. 
Tbe  net  sum  available  to  meet  interest  charges  during  the  last 
demnnia]  period  is  set  forth  in  the  following  table,  and  the  returns  show 
that  the  Commissioners  have  achieved  most  important  results  during 
their  term  of  administration.  A  reference  to  tbe  table  on  p^e  689 
will  show  that  on  two  ocoasiona  during  the  last  decennial  pericNl  the 
railways  returned  a  small  proGt  after  meeting  the  charges  for  working 
expenses  and  interest  on  capital,  while,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  two 
feua,tberehasbeen  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  percentage  of  average 
lossdnriDg  the  ten  years.  Owing  to  the  adverse  season,  the  year  1903 
was  financially  the  worst  in  the  history  of  the  railways  of  the  state. 


?«r. 

ar«E>mip«*. 

^^ 

NME«nIiigL 

£ 

£ 

£ 

per  cent. 

1896 

2.878,2« 

1,667,689 

1,310,615 

54-46 

isee 

2,820,417 

1.651,888 

1,268,529 

B6-02 

1897 

3,014,742 

1,601,218 

1.413.624 

5311 

1898 

3,026,746 

1,614,606 

1.412,143 

53-34 

1899 

3,146,273 

1,690.442 

1.454,831 

63-76 

1900 

3,183,672 

1,789,520 

1,394.062 

55-93 

1901 

3,673.770 

2,043,201 

1,530.578 

6717 

1002 

8,668.686 

2,267.369 

1,401,317 

61-80 

1903 

3,314,893 

2,266,299 

1,048,694 

68-37 

19M 

3,436,413 

2,268.9*0 

1,177,473 

86  74 

In  the  foregoing  table  will  be  found  ample  evidence  of  the  economical 
woiUng  of  the  BtBt«  ralTways  under  their  present  management,  for, 
da^pite  tbe  aomewhat  nnfavourable  condidons,  the  net  earnings  for  the 
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financial  year  ended  30th  June,  1904,  -won  34-2G  per  cent  of  the  total 
earnings,  as  against  33'3I  per  cent,  when  the  CommismoDers  tcmk  office. 
The  finanoial  depression  of  1893,  which  hroaght  about  a  great  change 
in  the  character  of  the  coaching  traffic,  and  the  continued  un£»vouraUe 
character  of  the  seasons,  adversely  affected  the  earnings  of  several  yean; 
the  fall  in  earnings,  however,  was  met  by  a  reduction  in  working  expenses, 
so  that  the  satisfactory  results  of  the  railway  management  were  not  greaUy 
affected.  Theyear  1900  compares  somewhat  unfavourably  with  the  three 
years  immediately  preceding.  This  is  due  to  the  t&ct  that,  notwith- 
standing a  much  larger  tonuE^  carried,  the  merchandise  and  live  stock 
traffic  showed  a  decrease  in  freight  earned,  clearly  indicating  that  the 
traffic  from  these  sources  had  been  carried  at  less  profitable  rates  than 
hitherto.  The  traffic  in  wool  and  hay  also  showed  a  large  falling  o^  bat 
there  was  no  further  diminution  in  the  net  earnings  for  the  year  1901, 
the  total,  £1,530,578,  being  the  largest  for  the  period  shown  in  the  table. 
The  revenue  exceeded  that  of  the  previous  year  by  £410,207,  towwds 
which  all  claraes  of  traffic  contributed.  The  increased  traffic,  the  greater 
cost  of  coal  and  materials,  and  the  more  liberal  advances  granted  to  the 
wages  stafT,  were  i-esponsible  for  the  rise  of  £273,681  in  the  working 
expenses.  For  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1902,  however,  a  considerable 
falling  off  in  the  net  earnings  occurred.  The  rise  from  67*17  to  61'80 
in  the  percentage  of  working  expenses  to  gross  earnings  was  due  to  the 
increased  volume  of  traffic  carried  at  exceptionally  low  rates,  largely 
contributed  to  by  the  concessions  made  in  the  carriage  of  starving  stock 
and  fodder.  The  increased  cost  of  fuel,  the  additional  repairs  to  the 
rolling  stock  and  permanent  way,  the  necessity  for  hauling  water  fin- 
locomotive  and  other  purposes,  aod  the  increments  granted  to  the  stafT, 
also  contributed  Co  the  reduction  in  net  earnings.  As  pri^viously  pointed 
out,  the  year  ended  June,  1903,  was  the  most  disastrous  in  the  history 
of  the  railways  of  New  South  Wales.  Owing  to  the  long-continued  drj- 
weather,  wat«r  hod  to  be  despatched  by  train  to  several  remote  parts  ai 
the  state,  and  large  quantities  for  locomotive  uses  had  also  to  be  trans- 
ported for  long  distances.  The  latter,  of  course,  was  carried  free,  while 
merely  a  nominal  rate  was  charged  for  the  former,  the  working  expenses 
being  thereby  heavily  burdened,  with  practically  no  corresponding  gain 
to  revenue.  During  the  year  live  stock  was  carried  at  greatly  reduced 
rates  from  the  droughts  stricken  aroaa  to  places  where  feed  was  obtainable, 
while  fodder  for  starving  animals  was  carried  at  an  extremely  low  charge. 
Exclusive  of  terminal  charges,  the  average  rate  on  all  fodder  carried  fell 
to  004d.,  and  on  all  live  stock  to  1  ^Sd.  per  ton  per  mile,  without  taking 
into  consideration  the  amount  of  empty,  and  consequently  unprofitable, 
nmning  involved. 

The  revenue  for  the  year  ended  30tb  June,  1904,  shows  an  increase 
of  £121,520  over  that  of  the  previous  year,  while  there  was  a  decrease 
of  £7,359  in  expenditure.  All  classes  of  traffic,  with  the  exception  of 
general  merchandise,  wool,  and  live  stock,  contributed  to  the  improved 
result.     The  falling  off  in  general  merchandise  is  greater  than  tbft 
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aetn»l  figarea  indicaite,  as  the  eaminga  for  the  previous  y«ar  showed  a 
redaction  of  £33,540.  The  Hhortoge  in  wool  and  live  Btock  tonnage  in 
ctmjuncttOQ  with  the  falling  off  in  the  carriage  of  general  merchandise 
indicate  that  the  recent  disoatrous  seasons  are  still  affecting  the  volume 
of  traffic 

The  cost  of  working  has  steadily  increased  over  the  lost  four  years 
of  the  decade,  and  this  has  in  great  measure  been  brought  about  by  the 
incre<ased  cost  of  fuel,  the  heavier  expenditure  on  stores,  and  the  lar^ 
outlay  on  wages.  Much  of  the  additional  charge  under  tlie  last- 
mentioned  heading  has  been  necessitated  by  the  adoption  of  eight  hours 
itwtead  of  nine  hours  per  day  for  the  running  staff.  KeQewals  and 
replacement  of  old  stock  also  added  a  heavy  burden  to  the  total 
expenditure.  For  the  last  quinquennial  period  the  average  charge  for 
maintenance  amounted  to  £483,752,  as  against  £366,573  for  the  pre- 
ceding five  years,  the  capital  account  having  been  debited  only  with 
ezpenditnre  on  new  lines  and  the  outlay  necessary  to  meet  tlie  heavy 
growth  of  passenger  and  goods  traffic. 

The  proportion  of  working  expenses  to  earnings  is  less  in  New  South 
Wales  than  in  any  other  state,  with  the  exception  of  South  Australia, 
as  the  following  figures,  which  are  the  average  of  the  five  years  1900-1, 
will  show : — 

PBTOeot. 

New  South  W»Iw  61-81 

Victoria 62-89 

QaceiuUnd    6974 

South  Atutralia  60-16 

Western  Australia 76-8S 

TwrnMiia 76-31 

New  Zealand    66-25 

An  analysis  is  given  hereunder  of  the  working  expenses  of  the  New 
South  Wales  railways  for  the  ten  years,  1895-1904 ;  in  this  statement 
the  total  expenses  as  well  as  the  expenses  per  train  mile  and  per  mile 
of  line  in  operation,  are  given.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  a 
gsienil  redaction  in  the  expenditure  per  train  mile,  and  this  reduction 
is  visible  in  all  the  details  included  in  the  total,  with  the  exception  of 
the  expenditure  upon  locomotive  power,  which  has  slightly  increased 
daring  the  ten  years.  In  regard  to  the  working  expenses  generally,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  condition  of  affaire  revealed  by  the  table  is  aati»- 
factory.  When  the  Commissioners  took  over  the  management  of  the 
railways  in  1888,  large  renewals  of  rolling  stock  were  needed,  while 
additional  ezpenditnre  had  to  be  incurr^  on  permanent  way  and 
buildings.  The  result  of  this  will  be  seen  in  the  high  outlay  per  train 
mile  and  per  mile  open  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  decade.  By  the  year 
lt)96,  the  lines  were  in  thorough  working  order,  and  have  been  so 
maintained  since  that  date.  The  rolling  stock  has  been  very  greatly 
improved ;  the  tractive  power  of  the  engines  has  been  increased,  and 
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traffic  introduced. 
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to  the  special  and  general  needs  of  th» 
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JnUretl  returned  on  Capital. 
In  establish inj;  the  financial  results  of  the  working  of  the  lines  it  b 
the  practice  of  railway  authorities  to  comjpare  the  net  retnnu  with 
the  nominal  mte  of  interest  payable  on  the  railway  loans  or  on  the 
public  debt  of  the  state.  As  previoasly  pointed  out,  an  aocniate 
comparison  can  onl^  be  made  by  taking  the  average  rate  of  interest 
payable  on  the  actual  sum  obtained  by  the  state  for  its  ontstanding 
loans.  On  this  basis,  the  lines  of  the  state  have  met  the  interest  on 
constrnction  and  equipment  during  five  years  only,  viz.,  1881,  I86S, 
1883, 1899,  and  1901,  In  1901  the  lines  yielded  &  net  sum  of  £74,000 
after  paying  working  expenses,  interest,  and  all  charges,  but  the  ysar 
1902  showed  a  loss  of  £91,000,  and  1903,  a  further  loss  of  £480,000, 
while  for  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1904,  the  loss  was  £380,000.    Tb« 
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fsHoving  tabl«  showa  the  avengb  loss  for  each  year  during  the  period 
189S-1904 :— 


T„ 

ntumedon 

ActlUI  HMt  0[ 

TJSfflS? 

A<«rtweLo«. 

peroent. 

percent. 

per  can  t. 

1895 

3-58 

8M 

0-36 

1S96 

8-44 

3-86 

Oil 

1897 

3-78 

3  81 

0-03 

1898 

3-74 

8-78 

0-04 

1899 

383 

3-75 

•0-08 

1900 

3-82 

3-76 

014 

1901 

393 

3-74 

•019 

1902 

3-43 

3-08 

O-KJ 

IflfB 

262 

3-87 

I  IB 

IBM 

2-78 

368 

0-90 

■  A»e[»g»  g*ln. 

The  fluctuation  of  the  profits  is  partly  owing  to  the  extension  of  the" 
lioes  in  sparsely-populated  districts  ;  but  as  a  result  of  more  economical 
working  the  returns  show  an  improvement  during  the  period,  with 
tbeeicepiioo  of  1903  and  1904,  the  position  of  those  years  being  dne 
to  tbe  special  circumstances  dealt  with  in  preceding  pages.  Regard  must 
be  paid  to  the  fact,  moreover,  that  there  are  twenty-five  branch  lines  on 
wh&h  over  thirteen  millions  sterling  have  been  expended  which  do  not 
pay  their  way,  the  1ob3  on  these  lines  being  about  £250,000  per  annum. 

Eaminffs  and  Expenaeg  per  Mile. 
Two  important  facta  which  demonstrate  the  financial  position  of  the 
railways  and  the  character  of  the  management  are  the  earnings  per 
train  mile  and  per  average  mile  open.  Although  the  returns  now  being 
realised  cannot  be  compared  with  those  of  1875,  when  the  net  earninga 
per  train  mile  fell  little  short  of  52d.,  and  per  mile  open  of  £775,  the 
oraings,  with  the  exception  of  those  for  the  years  1902,  1903,  and  1904 
ue  in  every  way  encouraging.  The  falling  off  in  1902  was  largely  due  to 
IbeiQcreased  volume  of  traffic  carried  at  exceptionally  low  rates,  the  aver- 
•ge  revenue  derived  from  all  descriptions  of  merchandise  and  live  stock 
tnffio,  exclusive  of  terminal  charges,  having  decreased  from  ri3d.  to 
IflTd.  per  ton  per  mile.  Under  the  control  of  the  Commissioners  the- 
IM  return  per  train  mile  during  that  year  was  increased  from  37-4d.  to 
Sfi'dd.,  or  5'5  per  cent. ;  while  per  mile  of  line  open  for  traffic  the 
■dvance  has  been  from  £374  to  £481,  or  38*6  percent.  During  the  year 
(sded  30th  June,  1903,  tbe  adverse  circumstances  already  alluded  to 
brought  ftboiit  It  considerable  reduction,  and  the  net  e&rningB  per  train 
mik  fell  to  21  'T9d.,  and  per  mile  open  for  traffic  to  £346.  While  the 
mnlts  for  1904  show  an  improvement  on  those  of  the  previoas  year,  the 
net  earnings  per  train  mile  having  increased  to  27  '17d  ,  and  per  mile  open 
tor  traffic  to  £370,  there  is  a  substantial  decrease  in  the  tonnage  of 
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geaeral  merchandise,  wool,  and  live  stock,  thus  showing  that  the  recxnt 
disastrous  seasons  are  still  adversely  afiectiag  the  traffic  The  gross 
earnings,  expenditure,  and  net  e&mings  per  train  mile  for  the  past  ten 
years  are  shown  in  the  following  table: — 


T-r 

aro.EHnh«. 

N«tbmtim 

d. 

d. 

d. 

ISQS 

90-96 

41-42 

1896 

87-68 

48-24 

sa-** 

1897 

88-99 

47-28 

41  ^73 

1898 

87-10 

46-46 

40-64 

1899 

86-72 

46-07 

39-66 

1900 

86-36 

1901 

79-69 

46-56 

1902 

75-58 

46-71 

28  87 

1903 

68-89 

47-10 

21-79 

1904 

79-30 

52-lS 

2717 

The  gross  earnings,  expenditure,  and  net  earnings  per  average  e 
open  for  the  past  ten  years,  were  as  follow : — 


T-. 

arDMEunlnn 

^ipemlltoK 

NM  EMnln» 

tJJT 

^r 

■^    opmT 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1896 

1,144 

B23 

1896 

1.114 

613 

601 

1897 

1,171 

622 

649 

1898 

1,138 

607 

631 

1899 

1,163 

62B 

638 

1900 

1,1S3 

645 

508 

1,286 

735 

551 

1902 

1,259 

778 

481 

1.093 

747 

346 

1904 

1.0T9 

709 

370 

In  many  cases  the  railways  of  the  state  pass  throng^  heavy  and 
monntainous  country,  involving  steep  gradients,  some  of  the  wmst  of 
which  are  situated  on  the  trunk  lines.  For  the  more  expeditions 
and  economical  working  of  the  traffic,  important  deviations  have 
been  and  are  being  carried  out  to  secure  better  grades  and  to  eaae 
the  curves.  In  the  southern  system,  the  line  at  Cooma  reaches  an 
altitnde  of  2,6S9  feet  above  the  sea  level ;  in  the  western,  at  the 
Clarence  station.  Bine  Mountains,  a  height  of  3,658  feet  is  attained  ; 
while  on  the  northern  line  the  highest  point,  4,471  feet,  is  reached  at 
Ben  Ijomond.  In  no  other  state  of  the  Commonwealth  or  New  Zealand 
do  t^  lines  attain  such  an  altitude.  In  Queensland,  the  ""^t" "■'■■" 
height  is  3,008  feet ;  in  Victoria,  3,4.')2  feet ;  in  South  Australia,  2,024 
feet ;   in  Western  Australia,  1,522  feet ;   and  in  New  Zealand,  1,253 
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fcet  Wbere  heavy  gradieata  prevail,  the  working  expeDditare  must 
aewsnrily  be  heavier  than  in  t^e  states  where  the  surface  configora- 
tioo  is  more  level. 

Coaching  and  Goods  Trajic 
The  follawing  table  showa  the  number  of  passengers  carried  on  the 
Enei  of  the  state  during  the  year  1881,  and  for  the  last  ten  years, 
together  with  the  receipts  from  the  traffic,  and  the  average  receipts 
per  jonmey : — 


T„. 

R«dpU 

from  Coutalng 

T»ma. 

Avenge 

A 

ISSl 

488,670 

1886 

19.725,418 

1,022.001 

12-46 

1896 

21,006,048 

1,043.032 

11-93 

22.672,924 

1,008.608 

23,233.208 

1.168,198 

11-22 

1900 

26,485,878 

1,227,306 

11-12 

1901 

29,261,324 

1,370,630 

11-23 

1902 

30,886.214 

10-01 

32,884.138 

1.400,888 

10-42 

83,7e2,«89 

1.442,733 

10'27 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  years  1896  to  1904  show  far  larger  numbers 
o(  paasenger  journeys  than  preceding  years,  but  leas  satiafactory  results 
u  reguda  average  receipts  per  journey.  This  does  not  so  much 
■rise  from  curtailment  of  long-distance  travelling  as  from  the  change 
o(  a  luge  body  of  travellers  from  first  to  second  class — a  result  due  to 
dimini^ed  means,  and  doubtless  to  some  extent  to  the  more  comfortable 
<vriBges  now  provided  for  secondclass  passengers.  A  return  to  pros- 
perous times  should  show  an  increase  in  first-class  travellers,  but  it 
bsquently  happens  that  the  removal  of  the  original  impelling  cause  is 
Dot  followed  by  a  return  to  previous  habits,  so  that  the  railways  may 
not  altogether  recover  the  revenue  lost  by  the  change  on  the  part  of 
tbe  travelling  public. 

The  amount  of  goods  tonnage  for  the  year  1881,  and  from  1895  to 
IMl  is  shown  in  the  following  table  :^ 


2,088,800 

950,561 

1.865.303 

S.963,676 

1.776,«0 

4,667,041 

1,916.046 

6,631.611 

l,93fl,217 

6.398.227 

2.203,249 

6,467,662 

2,264,942 

6,666,769 
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The  subdivisioD  of  the  tonnage  of  gooda  and  live  stock  for  the  ye*r 
ended  30bh  June,  1904,  into  a,  general  classification  is  set  forth  in  the 
subjoined  statement,  which,  however,  does  not  include  280,810  tons  of  coal 
on  which  only  shunting  and  haulage  charges  were  collected.  Particulars 
of  the  tonnage  arc  given  under  nine  broad  classes,  while  the  taUe  abo 
shows  the  average  distance  goods  of  each  class  were  carried,  and  ttie 
average  earnings  per  ton  per  mUa  The  last  figure,  however,  does  not 
include  the  terminal  charges,  whicli  would  probably  increase  the  revenue 
per  ton  per  mile  by  about  0-20d.  or  from  1  -OSd.  to  1  ■23d.  The  "  miscel- 
laneous" traffic  comprises  timber,  bark,  agricultural  and  vegetable  seeds, 
in  5-ton  lots ;  firewood,  in  5-ton  lots ;  bricks,  drain-pipes,  and  various 
other  goods.  "  A  "  and  "  B  "  classes  consist  of  iime,  fruit,  v^etablea, 
hides,  tobacco  leaf,  lead  and  silver  ore,  caustic  soda  and  potaah,  cement, 
copper  ingots,  tat  and  tallow,  mining  machinery,  ore  tailings,  leather, 
agricultural  Implements  in  5-ton  lots ;  and  various  other  goods. 


DscilptlH)  ot  Tnao. 

TMUOMTled. 

3,914,901 
226.445 

116,117 
728,719 
74.096 
1M,92S 
638,606 
202,754 

number  ot 

luiJMMchcoa 
ol  CnOoli 
cmlel. 

punlle. 

Coal,  coke,  and  Bhale    

Firewood 

miles. 

ao-74 

26-55 
23277 
190-2 

e6« 

265% 
25314 
103-49 
148-31 

d. 
0-64 
0-78 

Hay,  straw,  and  chaff  

0-38 

Wool      

1-02 

113 

8,876,919 

61 -65 

l-OS 

0-20 

6,37«,94fl 

6165 

The  charge  for  carrying  gooda  one  mile  along  the  lines  of  the  state  m 
1872  woB  3'6d,  per  ton,  while  after  an  interval  of  thirty-one  jeus,  itlv 
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lalleDto  l-33d.  The  decrease,  however,  is  to  some  extent  more  apparent 
than  real,  inasmuch  as  it  repr«ientB  a  more  extensive  development  of 
the  mineral  traffic  than  of  the  oarriage  of  general  merchandise  ;  but, 
when  due  allowance  has  been  made  on  thia  acore,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  bene&t  to  the  general  producer  and  consumer  has  been  very  sub- 
stantial, and  it  may  safely  be  taken  as  indicating  generally  the 
knened  coat  of  carriage  to  persons  forwarding  goods  by  rail. 

Victoria. 

Railway  operations  in  Victoria  began  with  the  opening  of  the  line 
from  Vlinders^reet,  Melbourne,  to  Port  Melbourne.  In  the  early 
years  the  linra  constructed  were  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
metropolis,  and  up  to  the  year  1865,  that  is  in  ten  years,  only  274 
miles  were  laid  down ;  during  the  next  decennial  period  a  further 
length  of  312  miles  was  constructed.  As  in  the  case  of  other  states, 
more  energy  was  manifested  during  the  decade  ended  1885,  when  no 
less  than  1,092  miles  were  constructed  ;  during  the  next  ten  years  the 
rate  of  progress  was  maintained,  and  a  further  length  of  1,444  miles 
■was  opened.  ITie  length  of  line  open  for  traffic  on  30th  June,  1904, 
*as  3,381  miles,  upon  which  the  sum  of  £41,216,703  has  been  expended 
for  construction  and  equipment,  or  an  average  of  £13,191  per  mile. 

The  railways  of  the  state  are  grouped  under  seven  systems — the 
Xorthern,  North- Eastern,  Eastern,  South-Eastern,  North- Western, 
South-Weatem,  and  Suburban  iine^.  The  Northern  system  extends 
from  Melbourne  to  Eohuca  ;  the  North-Eastern  stretches  from  Ken- 
nngton  to  Wodonga,  and  is  the  main  line  connecting  I^lelboume  with 
Syiiey  ;  the  Eastern  connects  Prince's  Bridge,  Melbourne,  with 
Bfticnsdale ;  the  South-Eostem  runs  from  Lyndhurst  to  Port  Albert ; 
the  North- Western,  joining  Laverton  with  Serviceton,  is  the  main  line 
connecting  Melbourne  with  Adelaide  ;  the  idouth-Westem  runs  from 
Breakwater  to  Fort  Fairy  ;  and  the  suburban  system  makes  provision 
for  the  requirements  of  the  population  within  a  distance  of  about 
30  miles  from  the  metropolis.  Included  in  the  seven  systems  are 
no  leas  than  ninety  main,  branch,  and  connecting  linea  With  the 
exception  of  the  eastern  and  extreme  north-western  portions  of  the 
stale,  where  settlement  is  sparse,  the  railway  facilities  provided  are 
in  advance  of  those  of  any  other  state,  in  so  far  aa  the  length  of  the 
line  open  for  traffic  is  concerned. 

Victoria,  in  1883,  was  the  first  state  of  the  group  to  adopt  the 
■jstem  of  placing  the  management  and  maintenance  of  the  railways 
onder  the  control  of  three  Commissioners.  From  the  Ist  Febmary, 
1&34,  to  the  end  of  1891  the  oonstruction  as  well  as  the  working  of  the 
lines  was  vested  in  this  body ;  bat  on  the  1st  January,  1892,  the  duty 
<if  eonstmction  was  transferred  to  the  Board  of  Land  ani  Works  under 
^ provisions  of  the  "Railways  Act,  1891."    Durijig  1896  the  nnmber 


s  reduced  to  one  ;  bat  midcr  the  Tktorwi  Bail'vmy 
CummiMuniera  Act,  1903,  tbe  cootrol  of  the  lines  el  the  stste  wa* 
pUced  in  tbe  hands  of  three  oommimicHien  tnm  the  1st  Jooe,  1903. 

Setvniie  and  Woriing  Sxpemaea. 

Ttx  net  earnings,  that  is  tbe  mm  anulaUe  to  meet  interest  cbmigim 
daring  the  last  dec«mial  period,  «re  shown  in  tbe  CoUowiog  t«ble : — 
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rtmmMmtl 


1895 

2;Ml,a91 

I,il7.«l8 

1.083,893 

S9-9S 

1896 

2,401,392 

1.551,433 

649,»a9  ' 

64-61 

ISW 

2,615.935 

1,568.3« 

1,0*7,570  , 

SO-K 

1896 

2.608,896 

l.M9,793 

B3011O3  ■ 

63^ 

ISK 

:  2,873.729 

1,797,725 

1.076.004  ■ 

«as& 

1900 

,  3.025.182 

1,902.540 

1..22,«B  i 

62-39 

1901 

1  3,8r,7»7 

2,075,239 

1,262.558  '• 

6317 

1902 

;  3,367.643 

2,166,118 

1,301,725 

«4'31 

19D3 

3.046,858 

3,032,087 

i,on.7n  1 

66-69 

I9M 

3,438,111 

2,022,403 

1,415,738  1 

68-sa 

As  the  table  shows,  both  the  gross  and  net  earnings  were  higher  in 
1904  than  in  1895,  while  the  proportirat  of  working  expenses  was 
smaller.  The  increase  in  revenue  for  1904,  in  oompariaon  with  that 
earned  during  the  prerious  twelve  months,  is  chiefly  attributable  to  tbe 
traflBc  resulting  from  the  excellent  harvest.  In  addition,  the  revenue 
from  passenger  traffic  exceeded  the  average  return  for  thp  preceding 
three  j'ean,  despite  the  lar^e  reduction  in  passenger  and  mixed  tnun 
mileage.  During  1896  and  subsequent  fears,  manr  of  the  n^in-pajing 
branch  lines  were  closed,  and  economies  effected  in  other  d)r«:tions. 
The  high  proportion  of  working  expenses  to  gross  earnings  in  1 903  was 
due  to  extensive  renewals  of  waj,  repairs  and  renewals  of  stock,  p«y- 
ment  of  increments  to  employees,  extra  price  of  coal,  &c.  The  proptH-- 
tion  iu  1904  was  the  lowest  for  the  decennial  period. 

Great  care  seems  to  have  been  taken  to  keep  down  tiie  working 
expenses  during  the  first  four  years  of  the  decade  uiown  in  the  following 
ansljns  of  tbeworking  ei^Dditure  of  Victorian  railways,  and  a  rednotaon 
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(tf  aver  £200,000  per  annum  was  made  in  Bpit«  of  an  addition  of  200 
miles  to  the  length  of  line  in  operation.  After  1896,  coacesstonsin  r^ard 
to  saUiy  or  vages  were  made  to  the  staff,  amounting  to  £35,000  in 
1897,  and  £66,312-in  the  following  year.  Tn  1899  and  1900  additional 
coocemons  ««re  made,  involving  an  annual  expenditure  of  £41,000. 
It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  an  it«!ai  of  £100,536  per  annum  for 
pensions  and  gratuities.  The  charges  for  this  service  for  New  South 
Walet  amount  »>  £6,706,  and  in  none  of  the  other  railway  fiyst«inR 
it  there  any  like  expenditure. 


JnDt 

Bniumg*. 

meUit 

Trmfflc 

"T^: 

n'„S„- 

Total. 

£ 

^ 

£ 

100.6M) 

Fn  Tbiik  ICiLB. 


I  an 


d. 

A 

A 

J 

a 

1417 

7 '58 

1-M 

Feb  Hi  lb  Opbh. 


UN 

ia-7 

«■ 

eshg 

»■* 

UB-a 

Interest  relumed  on  Capital. 
Continuing  the  baaia  adopted  in  the  case  of  New  South  Wales  of 
taking  into  consideration  the  absolute  interest  paid  on  the  loans  of  the 
Hate  and  comparing  this  with  the  net  earnings,  the  following  table 
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famishei  a  review  of  the  past  ten  years,  and  ahoira  tbe  aveisge  lam 
for  each  year  of  the  period  : — 


per  cant. 

peroMrt. 

pwoant 

1895 

ISQS 

2-ai 

3-98 

1-74 

1807 

274 

3-96 

1-22 

1S9S 

-     2« 

1-44 

1899 

2-75 

S-M 

1-OB 

1900 

2-83 

S-S9 

l»l 

314 

8-;8 

0-9Z 

1S02 

2-06 

3-72 

078 

1903 

2-47 

»-8« 

1-3B 

19M 

3-43 

3-78 

<M» 

TTie  earoiogs  of  the  Victoriau  lines  are  largely  redaced  by  the 
necessity  for  working  lines  upon  which  there  is  an  annual  loss  <^ 
£291,697.  The  fluctuations  in  net  profits  are  due  to  the  opening  of 
new  lines  in  sparsely-settled  districts  and  the  effect  of  the  drought 
upon  the  traffic.  From  1900  onwards  there  ia  a  gradual  improvement 
noticeable,  except  aa  regards  1903,  the  special  circunostancea  in  con- 
nection with  which  have  already  been  referred  ta 

Earniiigi  and  Expeixtet  per  Mile. 
While  the  present  returns  bear  no  comparison  with  those  of  1873, 
when  the  net  earnings  per  train  mile  were  73'29d.  and  per  mile  open 
£1,312,  they  are  considerably  io  exce^  of  those  of  any  other  year  of 
the  decennial  period.  The  gross  earnings,  expenditure,  and  neb 
earnings  per  train  mile  for  the  past  ten  years  are  set  forth  in  the 
following  table : — 


Tmt. 

S;r^i 

Eipnidltun 

Net  P.UBbkn 
twlnln  nik. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

1895 

64-76 

38-82 

29-94 

IS9« 

64-11 

B8-03 

1893 

42-S3 

1899 

71-00 

44  42 

2668 

1900 

71-83 

4517 

26  66 

1901 

72-39 

4»-01 

27-38 

1902 

71-63 

46-06 

3S'97 

1003 

47-41 

23-68 

1904 

89  99 

S2-92 

tiia 

The  grosa  earnings,  expenditure,  and  net  earnings  per  avenge  mile 
upm  for  t^  past  ten  years  were  as  fcdlow : — 


OrDM  EuDtntn 

Bxptmlltiin 

Net  EunlnRt 

£ 

£ 

S02 

lege 

769 

497 

272 

1897 

501 

33ft 

1898 

S3fi 

301 

1899 

920 

676 

344 

1900 

940 

362 

190! 

1,034 

642 

392 

1902 

1,031 

663 

368 

1903 

913 

609 

304 

1904 

1,020 

600 

420 

The  tables  indicate  that  while  the  grosa  earnings  gradually  improved 
up  to  1902,  the  peculiar  conditions  of  1003  resulted  ia  a  consider- 
able reduction  ;  a,  substantial  impi-ovement  is,  however,  observable 
ia  the  return  for  the  year  just  closed.  It  is  evident  that  the  strict 
eomomy  exercised  during  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1904,  has  borae 
good  h'uit.  The  revenue  haa  improved,  while  the  working  expenses 
are  lower.  Under  the  present  management  the  railways  should,  with 
Eur  seasons,  not  only  pay  working  expenses,  but  also  interest  on  the 
c^tal  coat  of  the  lioes  and  equipment. 

Coaching  and  Goods  Tra^. 
The  following  teble  shows  the  number  of  passengers  carried  on  the 
fines  of  the  state  during  the  year  1681,  and  for  each  of  the  last  tea 
fears,  with*  the  receipts  from  coaching  traffic  and  the  average  receipte 
per  journey : — 


T«>r. 

P„e,-^ 

CoSln^ 

as: 

TlmlBo. 

per  Jonrney. 

1881 

18,964,214 

770,617 

9-75 

1886 

40,210,733 

i,2B9:aoo 

7-61 

1806 

40,993,798 

1897 

42,^63,638 

1.328,687 

755 

1893 

43,090,749 

1,325,062 

7-38 

1899 

45.806,048 

1,372,000 

7I« 

1900 

40,332,899 

1.469,010 

7-16 

ISOl 

S4,70t,0B2 

1,626,903 

1902 

67.465,077 

1.648.381 

1903 

64,798,073 

1,69!!,  088 

8-9B 

1004 

54,282,003 

1,643,163 

7-27 
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The  nmnber  of  passengers  carried  od  the  r&ilwa]ra  of  Tictmia  reached 
its  majtimiiin  in  1890,  when  no  lees  than  58,951,796  penons  made 
use  of  tbe  lines.  The  reaction  following  on  the  banking  crisiB  of  1893 
unfavourably  affected  the  traffic,  and  in  1 895  the  number  of  passengen 
fell  to  40,210,733;  a  gradnal .  improvement,  however,  has  since 
been  manifest  in  the  retuma.  Victoria  occupies  the  leading  poaitioii 
among  the  states  as  r^ards  the  number  of  passengers  carried,  the  latest 
figures  being  as  follow:— New  South  Wales,  33,792,689  ;  Vicbwia. 
54,283,003;  Queensland,  4,144,314;  South  Australia,  including  tbe 
Northern  Territory,  9,751,065  ;  Western  Australia,  10,225,976  ;  Tm- 
mania,  814,463  ;  and  New  Zealand,  8,306,383.  The  superiority  of  thr 
Victorian  figures  results  from  the  hirge  number  of  passengers  caJried  on 
the  suburban  railways,  the  Melbourne  system  effectively  serving  tbf 
population  within  a  distance  of  20  miles  from  the  centre,  and 
carrying  upwards  of  88  per  cenL  of  the  total  passengers.  The  magni- 
tude of  the  auburhan  traffic  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  avetagt 
receipts  per  journey  during  the  last  year  are  shown  to  be  7-27dT  *a 
against  10-27d.  in  New  South  Wales  ;  2868d  in  QueensUnd ;  912A 
in  South  Australia,  including  Northern  Territory  ;  10-8od.  in  Western 
Australia;  3I-06d.  in  Tasmania;  and  18-84d.  in  New  Zealand 

The  amount  of  goods  and  live  stock  tonnage  in  1881,  and  for  each 


of  the  ten  years 

from  1895  to  1904,  with  the  ee 

irniiigs  therefrom,  u 

shown  in  the  following  table  :— 

y«u. 

T«iu»  ot  Goula  u 
Uva  Stock. 

e.™n™. 

Tcau. 

£ 

1S81 

1,366,603 

894,592 

1895 

2.435.857 

1,321.98! 

1896 

2.1«3,7iS 

1.137.173 

1897 

2.383.44B 

1.287.848 

1898 

2,408.086 

1,283,834 

1899 

2,779,748 

1.501,729 

1900 

2.998.303 

1,556.252 

1901 

3,381,860 

1,711,894 

19(S 

3,433,627 

1,719,462 

1903 

3,093,997 

1,454,770 

1904 

3,4.19,203 

1,792,979 

The  table  ina 

icaiies  a  graauai 

increase  in  the 

tonnage  carried  and 

earnings  therefrom    during  the 

seven   years  preceding   1903.      Tbe 

considerable  falling  off  in  1903  was  due,  ps  already  pointed  out,  to  tbe 
total  failure  of  the  harvest ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  favounblt 
season  in  1904,  the  tonnage  and  earnings  are  the  highest  for  tbr 
decennial  period.  Particulars  of  the  subdivision  of  the  toniuge  d 
goods  and  live  stock  into  a  general  classification  are  not  available,  uul 
no  information  is  furnished  that  will  admit  of  a  comparison  being  mik 
in  order  to  determine  how  far  the  cost  of  carriage  per  mile  bu  been 
re<lnced  during  the  period  under  review. 
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The  progress  of  railway  construction  id  Queensland  for  the  first  ten 
jCHTs  after  the  opening  of  the  Ipswich  to  Grandchester  line  was  some- 
what slow,  only  2fi8  miles  having  been  constructed.  In  the  decade 
ending  in  1885,  more  energy  was  displayed,  and  a  further  length  of 
1,167^  miles  was  constructed,  while  during  the  quinquennial  periods 
ending  in  1890  and  1895,  extensions  of  712  and  250  miles  were  opened. 
Tlie  length  of  line  open  on  30th  June,  1901,  was  2,928,  miles,  and  the 
amount  expended  thereon  for  construction  and  equipment  was 
£30,887,586,  or  at  the  rate  of  X7,134  per  mile.  During  the  year  ended 
30th  June,  1904,  the  length  of  line  open  for  traffic  was  increased 
by  the  opening  of  the  CKtensions  fram  Nerang  to  Tweed  Heads, 
Qoomeri  to  Wondai,  Esk  to  Toogoolawoh,  Redbank-Bundamba  Loop, 
Gladstone  to  Rocbhampton,  Hughenden  to  Richmond,  and  Mareeba 
to  AthertoD. 

Tlie  raUways  of  the  state  may  bo  grouped  into  three  divisions,  com- 
prising six  systems.  The  southern  division  extends  from  Brisbane  to 
Wallangarra  in  a  southerly  direction,  to  Cunnamulta  in  a  westerly 
^redioQ,  and  to  Rockhampton  northerly  along  the  coast,  and  has  fifteen 
l»«iich  lines  connected  with  it.  The  central  division  extends  from 
Archer  Park  to  Longreach,  and  has  five  branch  lines  connected  with  it. 
Hie  northern  division  comprises  the  line  from  Mackay  to  Eton,  Mirani 
and  Pinnacle  ;  the  line  from  Townsville  to  Winton,  with  a  branch  lo 
Ravenswood,  and  another  to  Richmond  ;  the  line  from  Cairns  to 
Mareeba,  with  a  branch  to  Atherton ;  and  the  line  from  Normanton  to 
Croydon. 

For  many  years  the  construction,  maintenance,  and  control  of  the 
nilways  were  carried  out  by  a  branch  of  the  Public  Works  Office,  and 
sabaequently  by  a  separate  Ministerial  Deparlanent  with  a  Secretary 
responsible  to  Parliament  and  administering  the  details  of  the  office 
in  a  manner  similar  to  any  other  Crown  Minister.  The  "  Railways 
Act  of  1888,"  however,  while  leaving  the  Minister  in  charge  of  the 
Department,  vested  the  construction,  management,  and  control  of  all 
Goveniment  railways  in  three  Commissionei's,  of  whom  one  was  to  be 
Chief  Commissioner.  The  number  was  subsequently  reduced  to  two,  and 
later  a  single  commissioner  was  appointed  holding  the  authority  formerly 
VMted  in  the  three.  In  undertaking  railway  construction  the  state  is 
gaided  by  other  considerations  than  those  which  would  direct  the  action 
of  [oivate  investors,  and  is  content,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  recoup  the 
expenditure  in  an  indirect  form.  The  disastrous  result  of  thn  continued 
drought  has  operated  against  successful  management  during  recent 
yean,  and  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  rate  of  interest  returned 
on  c^tal  expenditure  during  the  past  three  years  does  not  compare 
favourably  with  the  previous  years,  a  policy  of  stringent  economy  is  to 
be  poisued,  and  the  rates  and  fares  have  been  inoi'eased  with  the  object 
of  redncing  the  d^cit. 


iiev«nue  and  Workxuff  Expenta. 
The  net  sum   available  to  meet  interest  ch&rges  during  the  last 
decennial  period  is  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


Working 

N.t 

'TSS;- 

EunlD^ 

Expcu^. 

EUD^ 

_E.p™»lo 

£ 

£ 

£ 

peroBDt 

1SS5 

1,025,512 

581,973 

443,539 

5675 

1896 

1,085,494 

644,362 

441,132 

59-36 

1897 

1,179,273 

684,146 

495.127 

58-01 

1396 

1,215,811 

686,066 

529,745 

56-4> 

1899 

1,373,475 

784,811 

58S.664 

67  14 

1000 

1,464,399 

948,691 

515.708 

6478 

1901 

1,316,936 

1,057,981 

258.W5 

80  34 

1902 

1,382,179 

992,751 

389.428 

71-82 

1903 

1.234,230 

863,382 

370.848 

69-»5 

1904 

1,305,552 

811.951 

493.601 

02-19 

As  the  table  shows  there  ha.ve  been  cMisiderable  flnctnationB  in  the 
pn^rtion  of  working  expenses  to  groas  earnings.  The  net  earnings 
for  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1900,  were  35-22  per  cent  of  the 
total  earnings,  as  against  36-33  per  cenL  when  tt^  nilwajs  were 
placed  under  their  present  control.  The  return  for  1900  wu 
considerably  lower  than  those  of  the  preceding  two  years,  and  wa* 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  railways  were  compelled  to  carry  Toy 
large  numbers  of  starving  stock  and  large  quantities  of  fodder 
at  unremunerative  rates.  There  were  also  heavy  disbursem^its  to 
replace  and  increase  the  stock  of  loctMuotiveii,  and  to  carry  out 
works  which,  though  improving  the  equipment  of  Uie  railways  and 
eufluring  safe  running,  have  not  be^i  <^  a  reproductive  chaneter, 
while  during  the  year  substantial  increases  in  pay  were  oixioeded 
to  all  classes  of  railway  employees.  For  the  year  ntded  30th 
June,  1901,  the  revenue  from  passenger  traffic  showed  a  sabstantiol 
increase ;  the  decrease  in  eoniings  shown  in  the  preceding  taUe  was 
entirely  due  to  the  toes  of  live  stock  by  drought  and  oonaeqnent 
stoppage  of  station  improvements,  and  to  the  necessity  of  canying 
atuving  stock  and  fodder  at  merely  nominal  rates.  Tho  net  e«niings 
for  die  year  were  thus  reduced  to  19-66  per  cent,  of  the  total  eaminga 
A  alight  improvement  was  manifested  in  the  year  ended  30th  June. 
1902,  the  percentage  gained  being  38-18  of  the  total  eamiR^s, 
the  increase  in  rates  and  fares  being  responsible  for  tlte  advanoe. 
Working  expenses  were  cartailed  by  a  redaction  in  the  train 
mileage,  and  by  the  exercise  of  stringent  economy  in  administiatkia, 
and  with  the  return  of  favouraUe  seasons  it  was  hoped  that  more 
aatisfactory  results  would  be  secured.  The  advaraity  61  the  bsoiob 
during  the  year  ended  tbe  30th  June,  1903,  however,  was  re^oanble 
lor  a  heavy  decline.     Less  wool  and  live  stock  were  catriecL  while  the 
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traffic  in  produce  from  the  agricuUura.1  diatricta  decreased  by  as  much 
•a  43  per  cent.  The  returns  for  1904,  ahow  an  iocrease  in  the 
paawnger  traffic,  and  also  in  all  classes  of  goods  traffic,  save  that  of 
minerals  other  than  coal ;  ^hile  with  the  exception  of  general  charges, 
which  have  been  slightly  increased,  the  working  expenses  under  each 
heading  show  a  reduction  over  those  of  the  previous  year. 

An  analysis  of  the  working  expenses  of  the  Queensland  railways  for 
the  ten  years,  1895-1904,  is  given  below.  Taking  the  first  year  with 
the  last  it  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
total  cost,  as  well  as  in  the  rate  per  train  mile  and  per  miU  of  line 
open.  In  1899  the  expenditure  per  train  mile  bad  been  reduced  to 
32-3M.,  as  compared  with  40-82d.  in  1893  and  42'05d.  in  1902.  There 
cm  be  no  doubt  that  the  cKpenditure  for  1899  had  b?en  reduced 
below  the  point  of  safety  and  some  services  had  been  starved,  and  this 
■MceasitatMl  in  the  following  years  an  abnormal  expenditure  on  improve- 
ments of  the  locomotive,  carriage  and  waggon  stock,  and  in  bringing 
the  equipment  generally  up  to  a  better  stcuidard  to  ensure  the  safe 
working  of  tbe  lines.  In  1901  there  was  a  considerable  outlay  on 
relaying  and  other  heavy  works ;  similar  expenditure,  or,  at  least, 
expenditure  on  so  large  a  scale,  will  not,  of  course,  be  needed  for  some 
liale  time. 


Y-r«d-I 

Looomoti 

Rotllnr  stock 
RepgwkU. 

Tnfflc 

QuunI 

BuiMlnc. 

' 

Ch«^ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

isas 

233.772 

114,944 

60,726 

144,483 

28.448 

581,973 

ISM 

248,488 

142.127 

B5.182 

161.656 

26.929 

644,362 

1897 

271,602 

146,503 

77,028 

164,097 

26,916 

084,146 

1898 

261,706 

145,045 

79,000 

172,603 

26,913 

686,066 

1S99 

289,005 

172,695 

97,800 

190,680 

26,631 

784.811 

igoo 

2fti,632 

154,476 

221,040 

32,286 

948,691 

1901 

401,013 

228,000 

164,967 

220,002 

36,009 

1,057,981 

1902 

206,098 

183,650 

1003 

189,278 

154,307 

207.303 

19,452 

1901 

277,913 

168,540 

149,219 

106,806 

19,473 

811,951 

Per  Tsaih  Mile. 


d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

14-32 

372 

8-86 

36-65 

ISM 

1257 

719 

330 

8-18 

1-36 

32-60 

1897 

13-2:f 

7-07 

3  74 

7-97 

126 

33-24 

1896 

1264 

6'95 

3-83 

8-27 

1-29 

1800 

11 -01 

7-12 

4-03 

811 

1-18 

12-H 

5-77 

8-38 

1-20 

35-4S 

16-S8 

6-84 

0-63 

I'M 

igca 

16  07 

8-73 

7-78 

0-60 

0-87 

42-05 

1003 

14-21 

9-18 

7-49 

1006 

0-94 

41 '88 

lOM 

1435 

8-71 

7-71 

1016 

1-01 

4194 

^ins  stock      T«ill« 
^Z^    Exp™. 


Pkr  Milk  Opes. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

. 

£ 

1805 

98-3 

48-2 

260 

flO-7 

11-0 

«44-« 

1896 

104-3 

69-7 

27-3 

67-8 

11-S 

270-* 

111-9 

eO'O 

31-7 

67  ■« 

10-7 

2S1-9 

1898 

101-2 

S61 

30-0 

10-4 

63-6 

361 

72-6 

10-6 

SS9-S 

1000 

mi 

73-2 

55-2 

79-3 

11-6 

3W-1 

1901 

143-1 

80-7 

58-9 

82-1 

12» 

S71-7 

1902 

127  0 

73-6 

636 

81-0 

7-3 

354-5 

190!l 

IOS-5 

es-i 

56  8 

74-8 

7-0 

3I0-S 

1B04 

98-3 

59-6 

6-9 

287-2 

Intervtt  relumed  on  CapiUU. 
The  fiEuncial  results  of  the  working  of  the  lines  are  exhibited  in  t 
following  table  which  covers  a  period  of  ten  years  : —    * 


Y«. 

o»irtul. 

LOWK 

AvgngeLoa. 

per  omit. 

1803 

1898 

2-63 

4-09 

1-48 

1897 

2-87 

4-04 

1-17 

1808 

2-92 

4-04 

1-12 

1899 

316 

4-00 

0-86 

1900 

2-67 

4-02 

1-33 

1901 

1-31 

3-98 

2-67 

1902 

1-93 

3-94 

201 

1903 

1-48 

3-92 

2-44 

1904 

2-38 

3-92 

1-66 

A  fair  proportioo  of  the  railway  construction  of  recent  years  hw 
been  in  countiy  of  a  purely  pastoral  character,  and  it  is  manifeet  that 
a  sufficient  traffic  to  prove  remunerative  cannot  be  looked  for  immedialelj 
from  locaUttes  possessed  of  only  a  scattered  and  limited  population  ; 
bat  it  is  con6dently  expected  that  these  lines  will  ultimately  pay  interest 
on  cost  of  construction.  Unfortunately,  Queensland,  in  common  witb 
the  other  provinces,  is  burdened  with  lines  of  railway  not  warranted 
by  existing  or  prospective  traffic,  and  these  will  always  be  a  handicap  to 
.successful  management. 
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Bamxngi  and  Sa^Mtueg  per  Mile. 
While  the  resalts  now  Bscured  cannot  be  compared  with  tho««  of 
1880,  whea  the  net  earnings  per  train  mile  were  a  tittle  over  43d.,  and 
per  mile  open  £222,  a  satisfactory  state  of  a&ira  is  disclosed  by  a  review 
of  the  GgureA  for  earnings  shown  in  the  subjoined  tables.  It  will  be 
■em  thst  the  net  earnings  per  train  mile,  as  well  oe  the  net  return  for 
each  mile  of  line  open,  have,  except  in  the  four  years  preceding  that 
jnst  closed,  been  fairly  well  sustained.  The  fall  in  the  years  1900, 
to  1903,  as  compared  with  the  previous  three  years,  is  due  to  the  fact 
th»t  the  continaance  of  the  drought  and  the  consequent  loss  in  sheep 
and  cattle  have  operated  against  the  revenue  from  the  carriage  of  wool 
and  lire  stock,  whUe  the  increased  traffic  which  was  obtained  consisted 
largely  of  the  removal  of  starving  stock  from  and  the  carriage  of  fodder 
to  drought-stricken  districts,  a  class  of  traffic  which  had  to  be  under- 
taken at  nnremunerative  rates.  The  gross  earnings,  expenditure,  and 
net  earnings  per  train  mile  for  the  past  ten  years  are  shown  in  the 
following  table : — 


Y«. 

ETp«dlta« 

■Sa  Evnlnp 
pii  tnla  milt. 

pfftnlDmU.. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

1893 

62  82 

36  66 

27  17 

ISDQ 

(H'91 

S2'60 

22'31 

1897 

67  30 

33^ 

24-06 

1898 

68-27 

aZ'SS 

26-39 

1899 

M-e2 

32-36 

24-27 

1900 

64-69 

36-43 

19-26 

1001 

64-01 

10-74 

68-64 

42-06 

10-49 

1903 

17-90 

1004 

67  « 

41-94 

26  40 

Tlie  gross  earnings,  expenditure,  and  net  earnings  per  average  mile 
open  for  the  past  ten  years  were  as  follow  : — 


aro«Eunli«i 

EipndltDn 

Nat  bnintn 

mUeop«B. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

431 

1806 

465 

1807 

281 

1898 

470 

265 

205 

1809 

606 

289 

217 

1000 

623 

339 

184 

1001 

470 

377 

93 

1002 

403 

354 

139 

1003 

444 

311 

1004 

482 

287 

Coaelwng  and  Goods  Traffic. 
Tha  number  of  paaaengere  carried  on  the  lines  of  the  Bt«te  dming 
tbe  JOB.!  1881,   uid  for  the  last  ten  yean,  tt^^er  with  the  recoipta 
from  the  traffic,  and  the  avei^e  receipts  per  joomey ,  are  aet  toxOi  in 
the  following  table : — 


T«. 

'SST' 

d5SlE?£3S^ 

d. 

188L 

247,284 

113.490 

now 

1S9S 

2.0H4I8 

308.025 

36-98 

1890 

2,274,219 

%4,790 

34-27 

369,811 

1898 

2.742.108 

391,270 

34-24 

1899 

3,716,420 

447,123 

28-87 

1900 

4,395,841 

506,538 

27  60 

1901 

4.760,559 

536.402 

27-06 

1902 

4,636.174 

513,297 

26-60 

1903 

4,048,161 

467,694 

190* 

4,144,314 

496,375 

28<8 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  years  1899  to  1904  show  a  far  lar;^ 
number  of  passenger  journeys  than  preceding  years ;  this  was  chiefly 
doe  to  an  extraordinary  ezpannion  in  the  suburban  traffic.  Hie 
falling  off  in  1903  as  compared  with  the  three  preceding  years 
occurred  almost  wholly  on  the  lines  of  the  Southern  Division.  Daring 
the  period  the  avemge  receipts  per  journey  show  a  decline,  which 
may  be  expected  to  continue  lis  the  Huburban  traffic  expands,  so  that  in 
a  faw  years  the  receipts  per  person  carried  will  approximate  closely  to 
the  average  for  the  rest  of  Australia,  viz.,  one  shilling  per  journey. 

Tho  amount  of  goods  tonnage  for  a  similar  period  is  shown  in  the 
following  table  ;— 

1881 181,008  ...  £235,100 

1896 900,691  ...  717.487 

1806 1.026.899  ...  760,704 

1897 1.243.803  ...  819,462 

1898 1.323,782  ...  B24.541 

1899 1,884.868  ...  926.352 

1900 1.688,635  ...  958,863 

1901 1,630,440  ...  780,474 

1902 1.725.520  ...  868,992 

1903 1,566,960  ...  766,636 

1904 1,672,226  810,177 

In  the  for^^oing  statement  the  tonnage  of  live  stock  is  not  included, 
the  information  not  being  available,  but  the  earnings  shown  include  the 
revenue  derived  from  this  class  of  traffic.  The  general  traffic  is  divided 
into  seven  classes,  particulars  of  which,  for  the  year  ended  30tfa  Jon^ 
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1904,  t<^;ether  with  the  i-eceipts  for  eaoh  claes,  are  ahown  in  the  eub- 
joined  table.  No  information  is  available  as  to  the  average  number  of 
mUes  each  ton  of  traffic  ie  carried,  or  the  earnings  per  ton  per  mile. 

DsBilptloR  ot 'mtSfl.              Toni  cBiTlsd,  Bacdpli  from  tnlSa 

Oeoer&l  merohondiBe    240,794  ...  £392,060 

Agricnltuna  produce  290,390  ...  ll],9n 

Wool  18,879  ...  88,005 

CoU 449,460  ...  69,575 

HineraU  other  ttuutCHial..     103,05S  ...  21,19S 

Timber    412,945  ...  91,135 

Livortock 91,312 

Total  1,572.226       ...     £810,177 

Gtiaranlaed  Sailways. 
Up  to  the  30th  June,  1 904,  four  railways,  having  a  total  length  of  37 
miles  40  chains,  were  coQstructed  under  "The  RaUwaye  Guarantee 
Act  of  1895."  Jn  accordance  with  this  Act  the  local  authority,  repre- 
aeating  the  ratepayers  of  a  district,  agrees  to  pay  up  to  one-half  of  the 
deficiency  in  worlung  expenses  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent. 
on  Uie  capitAl  coat  during  the  first  fourteen  years  after  opening,  the 
■am  to  be  raised  by  means  of  a  rate  not  exceeding  3d.  in  the  £  of 
T&lue  of  ratable  lands.  Should  the  operations  of  any  year  provide  a 
nrplus,  half  of  this  is  retaiapd  by  the  Government  and  the  other  half 
Ifaid  to  the  local  authority  for  dintribution  among  the  ratepayers  in 
return  for  the  payments  made  on  account  of  the  deficiency  in  previous 
years.  When  the  line  has  been  payable  for  three  years,  the  Government 
may  cancel  the  agreement.  The  results  of  the  working  of  three  out 
of  the  four  railways  do  not  atTonl  much  encouragement  to  apply  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  to  other  lines  which  may  be  projected  in  the 
future.  Tlie  Pialba  branch,  on  whioh  the  expenditure  to  30th  June, 
1904,  was  £46,352,  showed,  without  taking  into  consideration  the 
interest  on  capital  cost,  a  net  revenue  for  the  year  1899  of  £715 ;  in 
1900,  X966;  in  1901,  £994;  in  1902,  £1,139  ;  while  in  1803,  there  was 
sloes  of  £219  ;  and  in  1904,  of  £235.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  the 
interest  on  a  capital  cost  of  £11,457,  the  AUora  branch  shows  a  net 
revenue  of  £262  in  1899  ;  £120  in  1900;  and  £106  in  1901  ;  in  1902, 
there  was  a  loss  of  £182;  in  1903,  a  loss  of  £187;  while  in  the 
year  just  closed  there  was  a  net  revenue,  after  paying  working  expenses, 
of  £431.  A  capital  expenditure  of  £48,210  haa  been  incurred  in  con- 
nection with  the  Enoggera  branch,  and  leaving  out  of  consideration  the 
interest  charge  thsreon,  there  was  a  net  revenue  of  £159  in  1899,  and 
£61  in  1900,  while  the  loss  in  1901  wss  £440;  in  1902,  £235;  in 
1903,  £737  ;  and  in  1904,  of  £675.  The'  Mount  Morgan  branch, 
which  np  to  the  30th  June,  1904,  had  involved  a  capital  expenditure  of 
£84,612,  has  given  satisfactory  results.  The  net  revenue,  leaving  out 
of  condderation  the  interest  on  capital  cost,  was  £7,127  in  1899; 
£9,084  in  1900;  £6,297  in  1901 ;  £4,872  in  1902  ;  £4,147  in  1908  ; 
■nd  £S,671  in  1904. 


SOCTR  ACSTBALIA. 

While  the  be^niag  of  mil  vaj  construction  in  South  A  ustnUa  dates  as 
far  back  as  1854,  ver;  little  pr<^Te3B  was  made  in  the  subsequent  twenty 
years,  and  in  1874  the  total  length  of  line  in  operation  was  only  234 
miles  ;  in  1860  this  had  increased  to  627  miles  ;  in  1890  to  1,610  miles ; 
and  in  1895  to  1,722  miles.  The  length  of  line  in  operation  on  the  30th 
June,  1904,  was  1,736J  miles,  and  the  amountexpended  thereon  for  con- 
struction and  equipment,  £13,517,727,  or  at  the  rate  of  £7,785  per  mile. 

The  railways  of  South  Australia  proper  are  divided  for  the  purpoaea 
of  management  into  five  systems.  The  Midland  aystem,  constructed 
on  the  5fc  Sin.  gauge,  has  a  length  of  236J  mites,  and  extends  from 
Adelaide  to  Terowie  in  a  northerly  direction,  and  to  Morgan,  on  the 
Murray  River,  in  a  north-easterly  direction.  The  Northern  system  bas 
a  total  length  of  1,008^  miles,  1,003  of  which  are  3  ft.  6  in.  gauge,  and 
5^  miles  5  ft.  3  in.  gaugb.  This  system  includes  that  pottion  of  ^e 
transcontinental  line  which  extends  to  Oodnadatta,  a  distance  of  S50 
miles  from  Adelaide;  the  line  to  Cockbum,  which  provides  for  the 
requirements  of  the  Broken  Hill  district  of  New  South  Wales ;  and 
branches  to  Port  Augusta,  Port  Pirie,  Wallaroo,  and  Port  Wakefield. 
The  Southern  system  comprises  a  length  of  365^  mOes  on  a  gauge  of 
5  ft.  3  in.,  and  includes  the  main  line  connecting  Adelaide  with  Mel- 
bourne, and  branches— Wolseley  to  Naracoorte  and  from  Naracoorte 
to  Kingston,  Mount  Gambier,  and  Beechport.  The  line  from  Fort 
Broughton  to  Barunga  has  a  length  of  10  miles. 

During  1887  the  control  of  the  railways  was  entrusted  to  three, 
commissioners ;  in  1895,  however,  the  number  waa  reduced  to  on^  who 
is  responsible  to  Parliament. 

Revenue  and  Working  Es^entee. 
The  net  sum  available  to  meet  interest  charges  is  set  forth  in  tbf 
following  table: — 


Tar. 

OniM 

Workbw 

NetB^itop.. 

"-.CSS- 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1S9S 

960,165 

068,973 

891,182 

69^ 

1896 

986,600 

683,023 

403,478 

W'lO 

1897 

1,025.033 

614,254 

410,781 

59-92 

isgs 

984.228 

603.47* 

380,754 

6131 

1899 

1.068.397 

617,380 

441,017 

68-33 

1900 

1,166,987 

667,841 

509,146 

M-S7 

1901 

1,236,616 

729,039 

607,577 

U-9S 

1902 

1,085,175 

689.517 

305,668 

63-M 

1903 

1,076,812 

624,511 

452,101 

58-01 

1904 

1.160,639 

676,395 

486,244 

A8-I9 

The  foregoing  table  shows  that  the  gross  earnings  in  1901  w«e  ibe 
largest  during  the  decade,  while  the  proportion  of  working  expensat  (o 
gross  earnings  was  lowest  in  1900,  the  net  earnings  in  the  latter  jni 
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g  the  highest  for  the  period.  The  failure  of  the  harvest  and  the 
Bssiou  of  advene  seasons  which  South  Australia  laboured  under 
during  part  of  the  decennial  period  are  the  causes  of  the  falling  off  in 
Uw  reveDue  for  several  years.  No  other  railway  system  in  Australia 
depends  so  much  upon  thecarriaga  of  sgricultural  produce  for  its  traffic, 
•nd  years  of  shrinkage  in  the  railway  revenue  are  coincident  with  yean 
of  harvest  failure.  The  increase  in  working  expenses  during  the  years 
1B99  and  1900  was  due  to  the  renewsl  of  rolling  stock,  the  relaying 
of  portion  of  the  permanent  way,  and  other  outlay  expended  from  the 
improved  revenue.  The  further  increase  during  1901  is  explained  by 
the  rise  in  the  price  of  ooal  and  materials  ;  by  the  increased  train 
mileaga  ;  and  by  the  fact  that  opportunity  was  taken  of  a  fairly  good 
year's  revenue  to  debit  workin;;  expenses  with  an  unusual  outlay  under 
the  head  of  "replacements."  The  operations  of  the  year  ended  30th 
Jvne^  1903,  show  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  gross  earnings,  which 
is  attributable  to  the  shrinkage  in  the  Barrier  traOic  caused  by  the  fall 
in  the  piice  of  lead  reducing  the  output  of  the  mines.  Moreover, 
consequent  on  (he  decrease  in  mining  proBts,  the  department  was  com- 
pelled to  carry  ore  and  concentrates  at  much  lower  rates,  so  that  there 
was  a  dimini^ed  receipt  from  every  ton  of  a  smaller  volume  of  trallic, 
and  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  working  expenses  to  gross  earnings. 
'While  the  gross  earnings  for  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1 903,  exhibit  a 
slight  shortage  in  compaiison  with  those  of  the  previous  year,  a  large 
reduction  is  manifest  in  the  working  expenses.  This  was  secured 
by  restricting  expenditure  in  every  branch,  and  the  postponement  of 
repairs  and  renewals,  which  it  would  have  been  the  truest  economy  to 
^ct.  The  transactions  for  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1904,  show 
increased  rcceipte  under  each  head  except  wool  and  livestock,  the  slight 
blling  off  in  these  items  being  accounted  for  by  the  recent  unfavourable 
season.  The  percentage  of  working  expenses  was  slightly  higher  than 
that  of  the  preceding  year,  and  was  due  to  causes  referred  to  later.  The 
results  secured  may  be  looked  upon  as  fairly  satisfactory,  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  management  is  burdened  with  some  very  unpro- 
ductive lines,  notably  that  from  Hergott  Springs  to  Oodnadatta,  which 
harely  pays  working  expenses,  and  entails  an  annual  payment  of  about 
X44,000  in  interest. 

The  working  expenditure  of  the  South  Australian  lines,  an  analysi'' 
of  which  is  given  below,  does  not  show  very  much  variation  from 
year  to  year.  The  average  reached  its  lowest  point  in  the  year 
1900  with  37-78d.  per  train  mile  ;  since  then  there  bos  been  a  rise  of 
about  2d.  per  train  mile,  which  the  railway  managers  attribute  to  the 
increased  price  of  coal  and  materials,  to  larger  expenditure  on  repairs 
and  rolling  stock,  and  to  increases  in  the  wages  of  the  employees.  The 
lai^  increase  in  expenditure  during  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1904, 
on  maintenance  of  way,  works  and  buildings,  and  locomotive  power, 
wit  due  to  a  large  amount  expended  in  repairing  damage  done  by  floods 
in  the  north,  the  neoesrary  relaying  of  parts  of  the  permanent  way,  an 


exceptional  outlay  in  improving  the  condition  of  engines,   and  the 
purchase  of  locomotive  boilere. 


RolllTiE  BUxHi 


EolllTiirB 


TnlSo      ODUpen-    0«B«nl 


lo^iT  sas,*n 

ujaa  m4.iM 

U.M8  OM^T* 

lUM  aS7.84) 


Per  Train  Mi  lb. 


10-63 

li-8i 

8-74 

■     "■"> 

0-H 

4*-« 

Pkr  Uilx  Opek. 

Wi 

8iT 

0* 

"■* 

Interest  returned  on  Capital, 
The  following  table  exhibite  the  financial  results  of  the  working  of 
the  lines  during  the  last  ten  years  : — 


Aeliulntaal 

y.-. 

ntumedon 

Louft 

AvmgtUMi. 

percent 

peroent. 

ISilS 

3 '31 

412 

1897 

3^ 

4-05 

0-7« 

1898 

2-96 

4-03 

1-05 

1899 

3«2 

3-95 

0-58 

IMO 

3-91 

3-69 

o-oa* 

1901 

3'M 

3'S7 

o-oi 

IIKB 

1903 

3-08 

874 

0-66 

19M 

3-69 

3-W 

010 
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Hm  interest  returned  cm  capital  during  1900  was  the  highest  eecured 
linoe  1892,  when  the  railways  returned  4-78  per  cent,  on  capital  ex- 
pefxiitiire,  and  exceeded  by  a  slight  amount  the  interest  rate  on  the 
debt  of  the  province.  South  Australia  posseeaee  one  advantage  not 
sfaared  by  any  other  province,  namely,  a  large  and  steady  long-distance 
Inffic  from  a  neighbouring  state,  llie  Broken  Hill  traffic  is  a  very 
important  factor  in  the  railway  revenue,  as  the  greater  portion  of 
the  line  connecting  the  mines  with  the  seaports  runs  through  South 
Australian  territory.  The  extent  of  this  traffic  will  be  found  men- 
timed  on  page  611. 

Earnings  and  Expenae*  per  Mile. 

The  net  earnings  now  secured  are  very  much  below  those  of  18S1 
who]  the  return  per  train  mile  was  38'64d.,  and  per  mile  open  £370  ; 
a  gradual  improvement  is,  however,  noticeable  up  to  1900,  the  fall 
in  1901  and  1902  being  due  to  the  reasons  already  adverted  to  on  a 
previous  page.  The  figures  for  1903  ^ain  show  an  upward  tendencj', 
and  those  for  190+  show  a  substantial  improvement,  being  the  highest 
for  Uie  decennial  period  in  respect  of  the  net  earnings  per  train  mile. 
l^e  gross  earnings,  expenditure,  and  net  earnings  per  train  mile  for  the 
past  ten  years  are  shown  in  the  following  table :— 


Y<«. 

p«T  tnln  mUa. 

^^-^'^1. 

Net  E«nlnn 
p«  tnin  mG(. 

d. 

d. 

1895 

87-90 

40-24 

2766 

1806 

88-67 

40-63 

28-04 

1897 

68-99 

40-12 

26-83 

1898 

63'57 

38-08 

24-59 

1899 

85-1 4 

38-00 

27-14 

I9W 

67-02 

37-78 

20  24 

1901 

67-66 

39-83 

27-73 

1902 

62-06 

S9-44 

22-62 

68-53 

39  ^.l 

1904 

74-49 

43-36 

81-14 

The  gross  earnings,  expenditure,  and  net  earnings  per  average  mile 
<^wn  tir  the  past  ten  years  are  set  forth  in  the  following  table  ; — 


Gn»E«niiita 

Ket&wtiing* 

mile  open. 

1895 

558 

830 

228 

1896 

573 

338 

236 

1897 

695 

356 

230 

1893 

671 

SSO 

221 

1890 

614 

358 

256 

1000 

380 

294 

1901 

712 

419 

293 

1002 

62S 

397 

228 

1903 

620 

360 

260 

1904 

088 

6 10 
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^M  resnlts  fot-  the  year  1 900  may  be  viewed  as  Natisfactory,  takii^ 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  number  of  train  miles  run  during 
that  year  was  higher  than  in  any  previous  year  during  the  period. 
It  will  be  seen  that  there  was  a  aubatantial  fall  in  the  net  eamings 
per  train  mile  for  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1902,  due  to  the  reasooa 
already  referred  to.  The  present  earnings  per  train  mile  are  above  the 
average  of  the  Commonweiklth  as  a  whole. 

Coaching  and  Good*  Tra^e. 
The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  passengere  carried  on   the 
lines  of  the  state  during  the  year  IStil,  and  for  each  of  the  last  ten 
years,  together   with  the   receipts   from   the  traffic,  and  the  average 

receipts  perjoumpy; — 


Raodpti 

Annn 

o«ri«J. 

1881 

3,032,7U 

1SI,867 

12-01 

1895 

0,2Z4,8M 

203,448 

12-09 

ISH 

288,694 

12-73 

1897 

207,026 

12-31 

18W 

8,050,189 

291,411 

11-66 

1899 

8.171,081 

287,207 

1166 

1900 

7.116,506 

337,723 

10«3 

8,88.1,032 

359,172 

9-74 

1902 

9,643,068 

W03 

9,061,488 

.^2,037 

9-05 

190* 

9,747,412 

367,807 

8-05 

The  table  indicates  an  improvement  in  the  number  of  passengera 
carried  ;  the  falling  off  during  1903  in  comparison  with  1902  being  doe 
to  the  leas  prosperous  season ;  the  average  receipts  per  journey  have, 
however,  gredually  declined. 

The  amount  of  goods  tonnage  for  the  same  period  is  shown  in  tfa» 
following  table ; — 

'•"■  add  Uv«  Stock.  BHiHaf* 

No.  £ 

1881  648,626  222,184 

1895  1,000,408  8S6,<I00 

1806  1,056,963  670,961 

1897    1,146,293  700.828 

1688  1,189,096  864,348 

1899  1,403,727  731,156 

1900  1,485,976  7B8.231 

1901  1,628.444  843,019 

1902  1,392,267  681,046 

1903  1,349,617  703,3i2 

1904  1,516,621  761,296 

Fluctuation  in  the  tonnage  of  goods  carried  is  presented  by  the  figures 
in  the  foregoing  table,  and  the  considerable  decrease  Dianifested  in  the 
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(Mn  1902  and  1903,  in  comparison  with  1901,  is  due  to  the  continuous 
bU  in  the  metal  market  not  only  reducing  the  output,  but  leading  to 
a  general  slackness  of  bnsinees  on  the  Barrier,  while,  in  addition,  ore 
■ad  ctmoentratea  were  carried  at  lower  rates.  The  volume  of  traffic 
wcnrcd  by  South  Australia  from  the  Barrier  IMgtrict  of  New  South 
Wales  amounted  to  932,331  tons  out  of  the  total  of  1,515,621  tons,and 
the  receipta  from  all  traffic  passing  through  Gockbum  to  £362,663  out 
d  a  nvenue  of  Xl,160,639. 

The  following  table  ahowa  a  classification  of  the  goods  carried  during 
19M,  and  the  amount  received  for  carriage.  It  would  have  been 
interesting  to  exhibit  also  the  charge  for  haulage  of  each  description  of 
goods  during  the  last  ten  years,  but  no  information  is  available  which 
will  enable  such  particulars  to  be  compiled.  There  has  been  a  general 
leduction  in  freight  charges,  and  the  average  charge  per  ton  per  mile 
ftn-aUgoodshssfallenfroml-OSd.  inl897tol-02d.  in  1904:—. 

DtKrifOmotTtim-:.  Tom  Cuilcd.  **^ftSS,r^ 
£ 

Mioetals  676,390  250,469 

Grain    200,026  89.806 

Wool 14,881  18,129 

Goads  other  than  above   601,698  361,093 

Live  rtock  33,171  72,011 


NORTHBRH  TeRBITORT. 

Railway  construction  in  the  Northern  Territory  has  been  confined  to 
the  hue  from  Palmerston  to  Kne  Creek,  1454  miles  in  length,  opened 
on  the  1st  October,  1889,  and  the  returns  for  the  eight  years  preening 
that  just  closed  show  that  the  traffic  did  not  even  pay  working  expenses. 

Revenue  and  Working  Expemei. 
T^  gross  earnings,  expenditure,  and  net  earnings,  with  the  proportion 
of  working  expenses  to  gross  earnings  of  the  line  aro  set  forth  in  the 
following  table,  which  covers  a  pieriod  of  ten  years  ; — 


T«. 

wortlnc 

NetBunlngi. 

PmpoTtlonof 

Worlilng 
EiptaamUt 
OlOM  EunlDgi. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

percent. 

180S 

14,722 

11,477 

3,248 

1800 

18,108 

18,280 

17,008 

18,966 

(-)  1,068 

1808 

14,124 

20,288 

(-)  6.144 

18M 

14,788 

17,375 

(-)  2,817 

IBOO 

H,790 

24,340 

(-)  9,641 

184-47 

IDOl 

13,848 

26,280 

{-)11,43S 

1S2'89 

1902 

12,022 

34,640 

{-)22,127 

276-70 

1903 

11,298 

12,812 

(-)  1.614 

1904 

17,O0« 

13,218 

3,787 

6ia 


While  the  tranBsctionB  of  the  ^e^r  just  closed  show  •  t 
improvement  in  respect  of  the  Falmeraton  and  Pine  Greek  line,  the 
experience  of  the  previons  eight  years  i^rs  no  encoorftgeoMnt  to  anj 
further  extension  of  railw&ya  in  the  Northern  TNritory.  like  actoal 
reanlts  of  -working  have  not  been  qaite  ao  unfavonrableaa  would  appear 
from  the  foregoing  table,  aa  each  of  the  t'.ro  jean  1900  and  1901  was 
chained  with  the  payment  of  an  instalment  of  £10,000,  and  1902  with 
the  final  instalment  of  £21,931,  towards  the  reconBtmctatni  of  tbe  jfity 
which  was  destroyed  by  a  hurricane  in  1896. 

Hie  expenditure  on  working  for  1 904  may  be  divided  as  foUowa  : — 

£ 

Hainl«iuuic«  of  Panauwtit  Way  Building*,  Ac. 7,087 

Locomotive  Power 2,205 

Rolling  Stock  Sepain  and  Renewals    1,2!S 

Traffic  ExpwtsM... 2,300 

.Compematioa 2 

G«Dm«l  Chaises 300 

Total I3,2I« 

These  %ares  are  eqnivateat  to  100-57d  per  train  mile,  and  £90-91 
per  mile  of  line  open  for  traffic. 

ZnteTMl  rttttmtd  on  Capital. 
The  following  table  shows  the  average  loss  for  each  year  during  tbe 
last  ten  years,  after  the  interest  on  cost  of  construction  has  been  deducted 
fri»n  the  net  earnings  : — 


Ymt. 

o^~ 

SSffiS 

Anrwlxn. 

ISBS 

(-  O-flS 

1        4-12 

4-14 

1807 

i-OS       ■ 

4-14 

18B8 

4-08 

4-« 

isgg 

(-  0-82 

1        3-05 

417 

1900 

{-  0-82 

4-M 

IBOI 

1         4-06 

5-03 

1002 

4-37 

e-3t 

1003 

(—  013 

4-37 

4M 

19M 

0-32 

4-W 

Frcm  the  outset  there  was  very  little  proapect  that  the  traffic  cm  this 
line  would  meet  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  construction  and  eqnijxnent ; 
and  although  for  the  first  five  years  there  was  a  margin  after  paying 
working  expenses,  the  t«sults  for  the  eight  years  ended  SOtii  Jane,  1903, 
show  that  even  working  expenaee  have  not  been  met.  Tlie  d^ciency 
is  in  part  due  to  the  heavy  expenditure  necessitated  by  the  ravages  of 
the  teredo  in  the  sub-structure  <d  the  jetty  at  Palmerston,  and  tbe  large 
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aitby  to  repair  damages  caused  b;  tho  cyclone  which  itmck  Fort 

Ikrwin  in  the  eavly  part  of  1897.     Fluctuations  in  the  volume  of 
fr«ffic  are  also  partly  responsible  for  the  deficiency. 

Earnings  and  Eo^tenaeg  per  Mile. 
The  gross  earnings,  expenditure,  and  net  earnings  per  train  mile  for 
»  period  of  ten  years  are  shown  in  the  following  table  ; — 


Y«r. 

GrwEkniln«i 
pwTnioMUe. 

EipHHlltun 
pwTntlnMlle. 

NftBomlnn 
pwTnJiiMlR. 

d. 

iS95 

11510 

89  73 

25-87 

1896 

114-28 

115-67 

18BT 

137-28 

145-38 

1S98 

112-97 

ia2-12 

1899 

llS-fi3 

1900 

lU-63 

188-37 

(-)    73-8* 

1901 

109-78 

200  39 

1902 

99-26 

274-66 

(— )  175-88 

89-13 

101-07 

(— )    11-94 

1804 

129-38 

100-67 

28-81 

The  gross  earnings,  expenditure,  and  net  earnings  per  average  i 
^m  (or  the  last  decennial  period  were  as  follow  ; — 


OmEMtilDiii 

HM  Eirnliifi 

aOtapm. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1895 

101 

79 

22 

1896 

104 

105 

(-1      1 

I8ff7 

123 

130 

1898 

97 

139 

1S99 

102 

119 

U)    17 

102 

167 

1901 

90 

174 

(-     79 

1902 

8« 

1903 

78 

88 

(-     10 

1904 

117 

91 

^  groaa  earnings  show  little  variation  from  year  to  year,  but  the 
^^peoditore  was  increased  through  the  series  of  accidents  at  the  terminal 
P<xt|  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made. 

Coaehivg  and  Goods  Traffic 
nw  following  table  shows  the  number  of  passengers  carried  on  the 
*™«>ton  to  Pine   Creek   Line  since   its  opening,   together  with 


^  receipts  from  the  traffic  and  the  average  reoeipta  per  jonmej  >- 


Tew. 

Anne* 
Joorwjf. 

4,567 
4,ftl6 
4,M1 
6,169 
4.076 
2,950 
2,901 
3,080 
3,126 
3,191 
3,374 
4,097 
3,766 
3,631 
3,653 

£ 
4,330 
4,603 
4,1M 
4,007 
3,820 
3,755 
3,772 
4,066 
3,556 
3.173 
3,556 
3,416 
3,032 
2,013 
2,803 

\m  .:.::'"": 

1893 

155-89 

1902 

193-80 

The  table  shows  an  increase  in  the  number  of  passengers  canHd 
during  1893  ;  but  the  promise  of  the  year  was  not  sustained,  and  iie 
traffic  fell  away  by  more  than  one-half  during  1895,  1896,  and  1897, 
although  the  eamingG  did  not  decline  in  anything  like  the  same  pro- 
portion. Since  the  year  last  mentioned  there  has  been  a  steady,  tbtmgk 
small,  increase  in  the  number  of  passengers  ;  but  without  a  ootra- 
ponding  addition  to  the  revenue.  The  receipts  per  journey  indicste 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  traffic  iu  of  a  long-distance  character. 

The  amount  of  goods  tonnage  for  a  simitar  period  is  shown  is  the 
followinir  table ; — 

Tor.  or  Gocida  uid  Eualnn. 

Live  Block. 

ToDH.  £ 

1890  (nine  nwnths)* 2,114  7,499 

1891 2,426  0,035 

1892 2,633  0.287 

1893 2,328  9,470 

1894 2,624  10,260 

1896 2.063  8,643 

1896 2,493  9,149 

1897 - 3,150  11.222 

1898 2.678  8,570 

1899 3,187  10,091 

1900 3.009  9,626 

1901 2,081  8,892 

1902 2,436  7,996 

1903 2.456  7,000 

1904 6,209  11.868 

The  average  receipts  per  ton  per  mile  during  the  year  1901  woe 
C-23d.,  as  s^ainst  8-43d.  in  1896. 
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Western  Australia. 

Tbe  first  railway  constructed  in  Weatem  Australia  was  that  from 
Oeraldton  to  Northampton,  a  length  of  34  milea  17  chains,  opened  for 
traffic  on  the  26th  July,  1879.  Between  that  date  and  the  close  of 
1835,  a  further  length  of  91  miles  55  chains  was  constructed,  To  the 
end  of  1690,  only  200^  miles  were  constructed,  and  on  the  30th  Jane, 
1895,  there  were  573  miles  open  for  traffic.  Kailway  construction 
icceived  a  considerable  impetus  subsequent  to  lS95,and  on  the  30th  June, 
1904,  there  were  1,541  milee  open  for  traffic,  at  a  cost  of  £8,965,929 
for  construction  and  equipment,  or  at  the  rate  of  £5,81 2  per  mile. 

The  state  railways  of  Western  Australia  are  comprised  in  five 
systems.  The  Bastem  system  has  a  length  of  179J  miles,  and  includes 
the  Uoe  from  Fremantle  to  Northam,  with  branches  to  Owen's  Anchor- 
age uid  Woodman's  Point,  Belmont,  Upper  Darling  Range,  Newcastle, 
Greenhills,  and  Beverley  and  Mahogany  Creek  deviation  ;  the  Eastern 
Gold  Fields  system  extends  eastward  from  Northam,  and  includes  the 
Bjmowna,  Goomalling,  Ijeonora,  and  Boulder  branches  and  Brown  Hill 
loop  line,  the  total  length  being  525J  miles ;  the  South-western  system 
comprises  the  line  irom  East  Perth  to  Bunbury,  with  branches  to 
Ct^lie,  Collie  Boulder,  Bridgetown,  Busselton,  and  l>onnybrook,  and 
Canning  and  Bunbury  Racecourses,  and  has  a  length  of  240  miles  ; 
the  Northern  system  includes  the  line  from  Geraldton  to  Cue  and 
Nnnnine,  with  branches  to  Walkaway,  Mullewa,  and  Northamptoit, 
the  total  length  being  353  miles  ;  and  the  Great  Southern  system,  from 
Beverley  to  Albany,  is  243  miles  in  length. 

Hie  control  of  the  state  railways  was  formerly  vested  in  the 
Commiasioner  for  Railways  as  member  of  the  Government,  the  active 
management  being  undertaken  by  an  officer  with  the  title  of  General 
Manager,  but  on  the  Ist  July,  1902,  the  administration  was  placed  in 
the  huids  of  an  independent  Commissioner. 

RevenMe  and  Working  Expetuet. 
The  net  sum  available  to  meet  interest  charges  during  the  last  ten 
years  is  shown  in  the  following  table :— 


,... 

EunlngL 

Worit!ii» 

EuniDC. 

EunlnvL 

£ 
290.000 
629,616 

£ 
182,046 
263,704 

£ 
113,954 
265,912 
337.828 
2.33,359 
292,291 
398,042 
308,784 
205,069 
305,812 
408,460 

per^. 

1,004.620 
1,259,512 
1,368,704 
1,521,429 
1,5.'«,485 
1,688,084 

712,320 
861,470 
1,044,920 
1,266.370 
1,247,873 
1,179,624 

1900 
1901 

68-40 

1908 

1904 

8083 

74-88 

6l6  MliLWATB. 

From  ths  foregoing  statement  it  wiU  be  seen  that  tlu!  groaa  euningi 
hkve  increased  from  £296,000  in  1895  to£I,588,084  in  1904.  Thenafa 
to  the  gold-fields  of  Weatem  Aiutnlia  has  brongbt  ao  eoarwamii 
amount  of  traffic  to  the  rulwaja  of  that  state,  and  tite  lines  stAikd  in 
a  podtion  which  it  is  impoMiUe  for  those  of  any  otlier  prorinee  to 
attain,  except  under  siiuilar  circnmstancen.  The  pn^Krrtioa  of  working 
oxpenses  to  gross  earnings  during  the  ten  years  has  increased  from 
61*50  per  cent,  to  T4'2S  per  ceot.,  the  intervening  years  showing  ooo- 
nderable  irregularity.  The  iat«s  for  the  carriage  of  noerdiandisr 
are  so  low  that  the  revenue  derived  from  the  traffic  is  hardly 
vofficient  to  pay  for  working  it,  and  with  a  view  to  economy  during 
1899  the  tnuo  service  was  considerably  curtailed,  and  trains  previoasly 
confined  to  passenger  traffic  were  converted  into  mixed  trains,  conveying 
both  passengers  and  goods,  the  reenlt  being  a  subetantial  reductkm  in 
working  expenses  proportionately  to  the  gross  earnings. 

The  relation  of  working  expenses  to  gross  earnings  for  1901  showed 
a  percentage  of  74-28,  as  compared  with  8033,  82-58,  and  77-19  in 
the  preceding  three  years.  The  comparatively  large  increase  during  the 
period  is  attributable  to  several  causes.  There  was  a  substantial  addition 
to  the  tonnage  of  coal,  timber,  and  -goods  hauled  at  low  rates,  but  no 
profit  was  returned  therefrom,  the  receipts  only  about  equalling  the 
working  expenses  in  connection  therewith.  A  heavy  expanditore  wa* 
incurred  on  locomotive  repairs,  and  among  other  contributing  causH 
were  the  rise  in  price  of  coal  and  stores,  and  increased  rates  of  wsges. 

Weatem  Anstralian  lines  show  much  greater  variation  from  year  to 
year  than  the  lines  of  any  other  stato  During  the  ten  years  1895- 
1904,  the  lowest  expenditure  was  in  1896  with  ll-05d.  per  train  mil^ 
which  rose  to  66-89d.  in  1902,  but  dropped  t<>  61-62d.  in  1904.  The 
conditions,  however,  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  decade,  when  only  5!>l> 
miles  of  line  were  open  for  traffic,  and  the  train  miles  run  amounted 
only  to  997,540,  were  entirely  different  from  those  of  1904  with  1.541 
miles  open  for  traffic  and  an  aggregate  train  mileage  of  4,594,234. 
In  1899  there  was  a  reduction  in  the  total  working  expenses,  bioutiht 
about  munly  by  the  curtailment  of  the  mileage  ;  thu  was  accouiphsbed 
by  reducing  the  number  of  passenger  trains  and  adopting  a  system  of 
mixed  trains.  In  the  year  1900  there  was  a  large  increase  in  the  natnber 
of  locomotives,  andin  the  repairs  to  carriages,  waggons,  &c.  Tbisiacresse, 
so  far  as  can  be  seen,  was  attributable,  partly  to  the  natural  development 
of  the  traffic,  but  chiefly  to  the  inadequate  workshop  accommodation  sod 
to  the  fact  that  the  water  supply  for  railways  was  both  inferior  and 
expensive  Theyearl901  showed  a  great  advance  in  the  cost  of  the  rail- 
ways, the  expenditure  per  train  mile  riung  from  49-04d.  to  60-78d.,  every 
branch  participating  in  the  increase.  It  was  in  this  year  that  the  fifty- 
four  hours  per  week  system  was  introdnoed,  involving  the  eaiploymeat  of 
an  increased  wages  staff,  and  in  addition  thereto  there  was  a  general 
increase  in  the  rates  of  wages.  The  conditions  of  working  at  Fremtntle 
locomotive  shops  entailed  a  large  outlay,  while  there  was  i^  increased 
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expenditiire  on  locomotives  duo  to  the  ooiiipiUHOr3r  uae  of  bad  water,  ftnd 
the  overwork  of  rolling  stock  owiag  to  a  shortage  of  hauling  power  and 
wi^goiu.  During  the  year  named  the  raiiwayEwe^:^  undoubtedly  worked 
»t  a  v«ry  great  disadvantage. 

The  increased  expenditure  per  train  mile  in  1901  was  continued 
during  1902,  when  it  rose  from  60'78d.  to  66'89d ,  in  consequence  of 
the  Urge  outlay  in  all  branches  of  the  service.  There  was  a 
q)eeially  heavy  expenditure  in  the  locomotive  branch,  amounting  to 
£17.3,297.     In  1904, however,  the  average  per  train  mite-fell  to  61-62d. 
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Intereat  rtlumed  on  CapUaL 
The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  average  interest  earned  hj  He 
railways  on  the  money  invested  in  them,  and  aBbrda  a  comparisoD  with 
the  interest  paid  on  the  public  debt  of  the  state  :— 
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The  railways  of  Western  Australia  have  not  only  met  w<vkiDg 
expenses  during  the  past  ten  years,  but  have  left  a  margin  aft«r  maldiig 
provision  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  capital  expenditure.  In  the 
construction  of  these  railways,  few  engineering  difficulties  were  m«t 
with,  and  the  lines,  which  are  of  a  light  character,  were  constructed  at 
a  cheaper  rate  than  those  of  any  other  8tat«.  This  fact,  t<^ther  with 
the  enormous  increase  in  coaching  and  goods  traffic,  due  .to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  gold-fields,  has  been  instrumental  in  securing  such  a 
favourable  return. 

Barningt  and  Expenaa  per  Mile. 
The  gross  earnings,  expenditure,  and  not  earnings  per  train  mile  for 
the  last  ten  years  are  shown  in  the  following  table : — 
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The  gross  earnings,  expenditure,  and  net  earnings  per  average  mile 
vpa  for  the  past  ten  years  were  as  follow : — 
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£ 

While  the  gross  earnings  per  train  mile  have  increased  from  7r22d. 
mlS95to82'96d.  in  1904,  the  net  earnings  show  a  considerable  decrease 
dnhng  the  period,  having  fallen  from  27'42d.  in  the  former  year  to 
3i34d.  in  the  latter.  The  causes  that  have  led  up  to  this  have  Eilready 
bmn  indicated.  The  volume  of  coaching  and  goods  traffic  carried 
daring  1698  was  larger  than  in  previous  years,  but  the  net  earnings 
per  average  mile  open  show  a  marked  reduction.  The  increased  traffic, 
<if  coarse,  necessitated  extra  expenditure ;  and  being  accompanied  by 
>  redaction  in  lutes,  hod  the  temporary  eSect  of  reducing  the  net 
ewnings.  It  is  estimated  that  the  adoption  of  the  new  rates,  as 
oompand  with  the  old,  involved  a  loss  during  1898  of  at  least  £232,000 
u  Uie  wOTking  of  the  Kortham,  Southern  Cross,  Coolgardie,  and 
Eftlgoorlie  railways,  but  the  wisdom  of  the  railway  policy  of  the 
eonntry  was  justified  by  the  results  of  the  following  two  years.  The 
tlmormal  rise  in  the  expenditure  for  1901  has  already  been  explained. 

Coaching  and  Goodt  Traffie. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  passengers  carried  oa  the 
Unea  of  the  state  during  the  year  1 887,  the  earliest  for  which  particolan 


are  avulable,  and  for  the  last  ten  years,   together  with  the  r 
from  the  trallic,  and  the  average  receipts  per  journey : — 
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462,455 
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The  atatemeiit  shows  a  lai^e  increaot;  in  the  number  of  possejif^ 
carried  each  year;  the  gi-adual  reduction  in  the  average  receipts  per 
journey  indicates  the  expansion  of  the  subuibaa  and  lix'al  traffic. 

The  amount  of  goods  tonnage  for  a  similar  period  i^  shown  in  tV 
following  table : — 


898 1,132.246 

,900 1,384,040 

1,719,720 
2,040.092 


1,96 


8dT,OI2 
946,385 
970,684 

983,877 


1904  2,231,764 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  in  the  goods  trafBc  has  been  oU' 
uderable  since  1897,  while  the  tonnage  in  1902  was  nearly  two  wd* 
half  times  that  of  1897.  Owing  to  reduction  in  the  chai^  i" 
carriage,  the  earnings  have  not  shown  so  ctmsiderable  an  exp&nsiffii- 

T.UMAyiA. 

The  progress  of  railway  construction  in  T^Tuania  has  been  some*)*' 
slow,  for  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  island  is  small  and  poseessee  aumerou 
harbours,  the  railways  have  had  to  face  severe  competition  with  sea-boR^ 
traffic.  As  stated  earlier  ia  the  chapter,  the  line  from  Launceetoo  ^ 
Deloraine,  45  miles  in  length,  was  opened  on  10th  February,  1S71,  ux' 
though  an  agitation  long  existed  for  the  construction  of  a  rait*^T 
betwewi  the  principal  centres,  Uobart  and  I^unceston,  it  wa<  not  tiO 
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tbe  lat  November,  1876,  that  it  wu  opened  for  traffic.  No  further 
ezteosioa  was  carried  out  until  1884,  when  an  increase  of  48  miles  was 
made,  and  up  to  1890  the  total  mileage  opened  was  only  398,  of  which 
48,  opened  in  1864,  were  conotructed  by  a  private  company.  The 
length  of  state  railways  opened  to  3 let  December,  1908,  was  461|  milee, 
■t  ft  cost  of  £3,883,729  for  construction  and  equipment,  or  at  the  rate 
of  £8,411  per  mile. 

The  lines  of  state  railway  in  operation  in  Tasmania  are  the  Western, 
[ran  XAonceaton  to  Bumie,  with  branch  to  Chudleigh  ;  the  Main  line 
from  Hobart  to  Launceaton,  with  branchen  from  Launceston  to  Scotte- 
dale,  Parattah  to  Oattands,  Conara  Junction  to  St.  Mary's,  £ridgewat«r 
to  Uleaora,  and  Brighton  J  unction  to  Apeley ;  the  Sorell  line,  from 
BelleriTe  to  Sorell ;  and  the  West  Coast  line,  &om  R«gatta  Point  to 

The  control  of  the  railways  is  vested  in  the  Department  of  Tjands  and 
Works,  the  active  management  being  undertaken  by  an  officer  with  the 
title  of  General  Manager. 

Revenue  and   Win-tinff  Expenses. 
The  net  sum  available  to  meet  interest  chai^;^  in  connection  with  the 
milways  of  the  8tat«  for  each  of  the  years  during  the  last  decennial 
period  was  as  follows  : — 
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Xie  coat  of  working  the  Taamanian  railways  is  comparatively  high, 
utd,  as  in  New  Zealand,  the  lines  have  to  face  severe  competition  with 
va-bome  traffic,  while  there  are  no  large  inland  centres  that  could 
npport  nulw«j8.  There  is  a  marked  decrease  year  by  year  in  the 
Auttalian  traffic,  vid  Launceston,  which  is  attributed  to  the  great 
improvement  in  the  direct  steamer  service  between  Melbourne  and 
Hubart.  The  figures  show  a  gradual  increase  in  gross  earnings  over 
thd  period,  tbe  substantial  gain  in  the  last  year  being  due  to  increased 
tnSc  consequent  on  the  favourable  harvest  and  the  higher  passenger 
ud  goods  rates. 
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The  fullowing  onal/siB  of  the  working  expenses  of  TkaniAniMi  nilwmn 
for  the  ten  yean  1894-1903  doMoatcsllfor  special  cCHnnoenL  There  faaift, 
of  late  years,  been  a  slight  upward  tendency  in  the  coat  of  tisin  iiiilMgw, 
portly  dne  to  tbe  increased  price  of  ooal.  In  the  yean  1895,  1896 
and  1897  it  is  evident  that  necessary  expenditnn  on  roliii^  stock 
was  not  carried  oat,  thus  throwing  tlie  barthen  of  repain  on  to  later 
years — this  was  especially  the  caae  in  regard  to  loocnnotive  rqwirs.  In 
1901  there  were  eztensiTe  roaewali  of  locomotive  boilers,  bat  a  portion 
of  the  expenditnre  in  connection  therewith  might  have  beoi  aared  hy 
earlier  attention : — 
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Intemt  returned  on  CapUtU. 
TUe  following  table  ehons  the  average  Iobs  on  the  working  of  the 
XMrnaiiian  railways  for  each  year  during  the  last  ten  years  : — 
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The  foregoing  table  shows  that  there  was  a  sUght  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  the  railway  revenue  during  the  live  years  preceding 
1901.  During  1901  the  interest  returned  on  capital  expenditure  fell 
h>  neuly  that  of  the  year  1895.  Among  the  causes  leading  to  this  was 
the  reduction  in  passenger  fares,  in  the  esse  of  single  fares  hy  45  per 
cent,  and  retam  fares  by  27^  per  cent.  These  large  reductions  did  not 
nsnlt  in  the  fulfilment  of  anticipations,  and  on  the  1st  December,  1901,  a 
revised  scale  waa  adopted,  which  is  still  20  per  cent,  below  that  in  force 
in  1900.  The  competition  of  the  Emu  Bay  Company  and  the  low  prices 
nilingfor  lead  and  silver  have  brought  about  a  decrea<>e  in  revenue 
on  the  Government  West  Coast  line.  Working  expenses  have  absorbed 
84-26  per  cent,  of  total  revenue,  and  the  large  increase  over  the  previous 
five  yean  is  due  to  increased  mileage,  more  extensive  renewals  of  loco- 
motive boilers  paid  for  out  of  working  expenses,  and  the  increased  price 
•rfcoaL  The  competition  already  referred  to,  together  with  the  heavy 
initial  cost  of  the  railways  themselves,  especially  of  the  main  line  con- 
KctiDg  Hobart  with  Eaunceston,  for  which  the  price  paid  by  the  Gorem- 
lUQt  on  its  resumption  wns  at  the  rate  of  £9,069  per  mile,  as  against  an 
■versge  of  £8,304  per  mile  for  the  lines  of  the  state  generally,  render 
it  estovmely  difficult,  even  with  the  most  careful  manitgement,  to 
eflect  any  considerable  diminution  in  the  average  loss.  Even  in  the 
cue  of  the  Western  line  from  Launceston  to  Bumie,  which  passes 
duDngh  tbe  finest  agricultural  land  in  the  state,  the  return,  after 
trying  working  expenses  for  tbe  year  ended  Slst  December,  1903,  waa 
only  3-49  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  construction  and  equipment.  The 
tnolta  for  all  lines  in  1902  were  fairly  satisfactory,  while  in  1903,  bjth 
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grtxB  and  Let  earnings  were  hi^er  than  in  any  previons  year  shovn  b 
the  table.  It  is  not  expected  that  theae  ezcell^it  retuma  will  be 
secured  during  the  preaent  year,  as  the  goods  traffic  is  prejndidally 
affected  by  the  difficulty  experienced  in  securing  a  market  for 
agricultural  produce. 

Xamimga  and  Xxpamm  per  MiU, 
The  following  tables  indicate  the  gross  earnings  ezpeadHnr^  and 
net  earnings  per  train  mile  and  per  average  mile  of  line  open.  The 
considerable  falling  off  in  neteaniingB  during  1901,  in  comparison  with 
the  previons  five  years,  is  due  to  the  reduction  of  fares  and  the  shrink- 
age in  revenue  from  goods  traffic  already  referred  to. 
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13-S2 

1887 

■    fi3U 

40-33 

12-01 

1898 

06-17 

44-50 

I1-67 

1899 

B7-30 

45-49 

lain 

1900 

59-70 

47 -ao 

18-50 

1901 

55W 

4«-48 

8«8 

IHK 

61-99 

46-OB 

lS-93 

1903 

63-79 

4884 

SO-96 

The  earnings  and  expenditure  per  average  mile  open  « 
the  fc^owing  statement : — 


Oro-E^miDi. 

NatEuntiift 

■"■^ 

"^"*^ 

£ 

£      • 

£ 

1804 

3K 

28T 

SI 

1805 

360 

281 

1896 

381 

286 

05 

18BT 

388 

!»; 

89 

400 

317 

S3 

1880 

434 

343 

91 

1900 

45« 

360 

98 

1001 

448 

377 

71 

1902 

498 

138 

1903 

SS8 

"* 
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In  oompATuon  with  tite  other  states  the  proportioa  of  expenMS  to 
gross  ea-miiigs  in  Tasmania  is  extremely  high,  and  vhile  for  the  five 
jeara  ended  1900  an  improvement  woa  shown,  the  increase  in  1901  and 
1902  indicates  that  it  is  not  pooaible  under  present  conditions  to  reduce 
expenditure,  the  material  advantage  secured  during  1904  being  due  to 
exueptionally  favourable  circumataaces. 

Coaching  and  Goods  Traffic. 

Particulars  in  regard  to  the  number  of  passengers  carried  on  the 
state  lines  of   Tasmania  during  the  year  1661,  and  for  the  last  ten 
years,  together  with  receipta  from  the  traffic 
per  journey,  are  set  forth  in  the  following  table :— 


Imt. 

':=sr' 

RscslptafRiiB 

»s- 

No. 

£ 

d. 

1S81 

102,495 

10.396 

21-34 

ISM 

SU,4«1 

68,070 

27  09 

18M 

026,614 

67,9*7 

26-39 

lS9fl 

d^S2S 

»,r:i 

26'43 

1697 

603.530 

62,447 

24-88 

1808 

617,643 

68,317 

26-54 

1899 

640,587 

73,147 

27-40 

1930 

683,016 

76.184 

26-77 

X901 

777,445 

78,328 

3418 

1902 

761,346 

09,115 

31-2B 

1903 

814,483 

106,389 

31-06 

Daring  the  year  1892  there  was  a  comparatively  lai^  number 
of  pauengers  carried.  This  was  due  to  the  resumption  of  the 
main  line  connecting  Hobart  with  Launceston,  the  returns  for  the 
ytara  in  question  being  swollen  by  the  traffic  over  the  increased  length  of 
line.  The  traffic,  however,  was  not  sustained,  for  in  the  subaequent  year 
» luge  diminution  in  the  number  of  peraons  making  use  of  the  linee  was 
Krarded.  There  has  since  been  a  revival,  and  there  are  good  gnrands 
iw  supposing  that  this  improvement  will  be  continued.  The  average 
Kceipta  per  journey  do  not  vary  to  any  considerable  extent,  the  amount 
<rf  saburban  traffic  properly  so-called  being  very  small.  The  fall  in 
1901  is  laigely  due  to  the  oonsiderable  reduction  in  fares  already 
blinded  to.  A  reactioD,  however,  set  in  during  1902,  and  the  average 
ncdpta  yer  joomey  for  tiiat  year  are  the  highest  during  the  decennial 
period,  and  the  improvement  was  fairly  well  sustained  during  1903L 
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The  MDoutit  of  goods  ttMuiage  for  a  ■imilM.r  period  is  ibown  in  the 
following  table : — 

T ToBucc  rd  Qoodi  .. 

£ 

1S81 B1,0U  S,S3Z 

18H IT4,U7  7S,SSB 

18H 204,480  78,797 

IBM SS9,707  86,780 

1807 229,020  B«,»41 

1898 2SS,098        93,820 

1899 312,448        107,081 

IBOO 30S,4SS        111,904 

1901 »4,eS8        108,808 

1902 407,908        134,098 

1008 418,701       121,12» 

Ko  informaticMi  b  available  showing  the  aabdivision  d  the  tonnage 
ot  goods  and  live  stock  into  a  general  classification.  Hie  avomgc 
distance  each  ton  <rf  goods  was  carried  was  34-86  miles,  and  the  average 
receipts  per  ton  per  mile  2-lOd. 

Nbw  Zealahd. 

The  continoance  of  the  native  war  in  New  Zealand  militated  against 
the  rapid  extension  of  the  railways,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  in  1870 
there  were  only  46  miles  in  operatioa.  In  1875  the  length  of  line 
opened  for  traffic  had  increased  to  542  miles;  in  18^5,  to  1,613  miles  : 
in  1890,  to  1,842  miles  ;  and  in  1895  to  2,014  milea  The  length  of  line 
opened  to  31st  March,  190-1,  was  2,328  miles,  at  a  cost  of  £20,692,911 
for  construction  and  equipment,  or  at  the  rat«  of  £8,t^88  per  mile. 

The  railway  system  of  the  colony  is  divided  into  ten  sections.  The 
Eawakawa  and  Whangarei  sectiona,  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  North 
Island,  are  short  lines  to  coal-fields,  and  the  Kaihu  section  was  boilt  for 
t}ie  parpoee  of  tapping  large  timber  areas  inland.  Tlie  Auckland 
section  forms  the  northern  portion  of  the  Xorth  Island  main  trunk 
railway,  which,  when  complete,  will  terminate  at  Wellington,  on  the 
shores  <4  Cook's  Strait.  The  Wellington-Napier-Xew  Plymouth  section 
comprises  the  group  of  lines  which  ser\-e  the  southern  portion  of  Soith 
Island.  In  the  northern  portion  of  Middle  Island,  the  Westland, 
Westport,  Xelson,  and  Picton  sections  form  only  the  first  link  in  the 
chain  of  tbrongh  communication.  On  the  East  Coast  of  Middle  Island, 
the  actual  working  portion  of  the  msiu  trunk  line  is  to  be  found.  Thf 
pr«aeat  terminus  is  at  Culverden,  from  whence  extension  will  be  made 
northward.  This  is  known  as  the  Hnrunui-B luff  section,  and  includes 
the  service  io  Chriatchurcb.  Dunedin,  Invercargill,  and  the  Bluff. 

During  the  year  ended  March,  1901,  the  whole  of  the  MidUnd  rail- 
ways were  formally  taken  possessiou  of  by  the  GUtvemment  and  incM-- 
porated  with  the  Weetland  section  of  the  Govemtnent  railways.  Tbey 
had  previously  been  worked  by  the  GoTemment  as  a  tniat.  Hie  total 
length  of  these  lines  wu  about  83  miles. 


r 
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The  manAgement  of  the  raUw&ys  of  New  Zealand  was  placed  in  the 
huida  of  three  Commisaionera  in  1887,  but  early  in  1895  the  Govern- 
ment resumed  charge  of  the  lines,  the  active  control  being  vested  in 
■n  officer  with  the  title  of  General  Manager,  who  is  responsible  to  the 
Minister  for  Railways. 

Jievenue  and  Working  Expentei. 
The  net  sum  available  to  meet  interest  charges  during  each  year  of 
the  last  decennial  period  is  set  forth  in  the  following  table : — 


v««. 

Oh— 

Wortdi« 

Net 

olWorkuw 

Eunlnin 

Bipin... 

Euntn^ 

aSrssiS. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

189S 

1,160,651 

732.161 

418,690 

63-62 

18SM 

],183,0«1 

751,368 

431.673 

63S1 

1887 

1.266, 1J» 

789.034 

487,104 

61-35 

1898 

1,376,008 

867,101 

518,817 

62-30 

1899 

1,468,665 

829,738 

639.827 

63-26 

ISOO 

1,623,881 

1,052.358 

671,633 

64-80 

1901 

1,727,236 

1,127,848 

690.388 

65-30 

190a 

1,874,686 

1,282,237 

622.348 

66-80 

1903 

1.974,038 

1,343,*1B 

630,B23 

68-05 

m)4 

2,180,641 

1,438,724 

741,917 

66-08 

The  foregoing  table  shows  that  the  serious  fluctuations  which  at  times 
tharacteriae  the  returns  of  the  states  on  the  mainland  of  Australia  are 
sbsent  fix>m  those  of  Kew  Zealand,  the  configuration  of  die  islands  and 
their  higher  latitude  rendering  them  to  a  very  great  extent  immune  from 
the  periodical  droughts  to  which  the  Australian  states  are  so  subject. 
The  proportion  of  working  expenses  to  gross  earnings  does  not  vary  to 
sDj  considerable  extent,  and  the  rise  during  the  past  five  years  is 
attributed  to  the  payment  of  an  increased  rate  of  w^;es  to  employees, 
replocingoldengines  with  new,  extensive  repairs  due  to  the  increased  age 
of  the  stock,  and  the  relaying  of  a  portion  of  the  permanent  way  with 
bearier  rails.  The  traffic  has,  in  many  places,  practically  outgrown  the 
carrying  capacity  of  the  lines,  which  were  originally  intended  as  the 
pioneers  of  settlement,  and  were  not  built  to  cope  with  a  business  such 
M  eiieta  in  many  parts  of  the  colony.  The  management  urges  the 
employment  of  the  heaviest  type  of  locomotive  as  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  the  interests  of  economy,  together  with  the 
running  of  trains  at  frequent  intervols  and  higher  speeds.  During  tlie 
year  just  closed  the  number  of  locomotives  was  increased  by  five,  while 
tventy-one  are  under  construction.  There  are  considerable  portions 
rf  main  line  still  laid  with  light  rails,  and  nntil  such  time  as  these 
can  be  replaced  with  rails  of  a  heavier  type,  and  the  bridges  strengthened 
to  carry  the  heavier  class  of  engine,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  com- 
pletely satisfactory  results  in  working. 

The  analysis  of  the  working  expenses  of  the  New  Zealand  nulways 
lor  the  ten  years,  1 895-1 904,  which  is  here  presented,  shows  that  there 
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has  been  a  re^lar  mcrease  amce  1S9&,  in  which  yeiu'  the  expeaditiire 
unounted  to  £733,161,  equal  to  54-51(1.  per  train  mile  compared  vitk 
60-48d.  per  train  mile  in  1904. 

In  1902  the  Minister  for  Railvaya  drew  attention  to  the  increasing 
ags  of  the  lines,  the  npcessity  for  employing  heavier  rolling  stot^  and 
the  accelerated  speed  which  render  the  efficient  maintenance  of  tlie 
track  an  imperative  necessity  ;  if  the  Minister's  ideas  are  fully  carried 
out  an  increased  expenditure  may  be  looked  for.  The  advance  in  tfae 
cost  of  working  from  £372  to  £624  per  mile  of  line  open  is  ttf  no 
significance,  such  expenditure  being  due  merely  to  the  continued  growlJi 
of  the  traffic. 


BolUtw 

Po*w. 

"^Zlt 

Sirmm^ 

£. 

£ 

£ 

1«,6M 

82.0S4 

201,641 

130,689 

125,679 

213.914 

143,  *58 

131,175 

233,640 

154,752 

150.460 

244,932 

176.925 

195,172 

262,552    1 

1902 
1903 
1904 


254,451 
279,932 
306,785 


196,343 
204,619 
219,371 


31,095 
31,161 
10,791 
21,925 
22,405 
23.090 
20,369 
31,485 
38,403 
47,402 


7--»,161 
751,388 

789,aM 
S57,191 


1,1Z7.S4S 
l,2i^SS7 
1,343,41$ 
I,43S.7« 


Fia  Tkain  Mils. 


d. 

d. 

i. 

d. 

d. 

<L 

20-32 

10-77 

611 

2-32 

54 -H 

20'51 

10-89 

1-54 

1897 

21-26 

S-20 

8-86 

1506 

1-18 

56-55 

1898 

21-47 

9-39 

8-66 

15-23 

1-44 

56-11 

1899 

21-60 

8.16 

9-10 

14-81 

135 

56-22 

1900 

22-61 

10-14 

IMS 

15-09 

1-33 

1901 

22-15 

10-94 

9-05 

16-38 

106 

1902 

20-69 

12-05 

9  30 

16-79 

1-49 

59-K 

1903 

20.10 

12-34 

9-02 

15-88 

1-69 

59-23 

1904 

20-72 

1295 

9-26- 

15-80 

1-75 

80-48 

PxB.  Mils  Ofzn. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

18B5 

138-57 

73-50 

41-70 

102-45 

15-BO 

372-02 

1896 

141-45 

7S-00 

4i5-21 

10-59 

64-82 

8  33 

1896 

160-53 

70-21 

64-20 

113-86 

10-73 

41V-5S 

1899 

172-92 

74-92 

72-84 

118-56 

10-86 

450-00 

1900 

187-99 

84-29 

92  98 

125-08 

1100 

Ml -34 

1901 

19614 

96-91 

90-15 

136-23 

9-57 

613-90 

1902 

88-12 

149-63 

14-14 

1903 

208-55 

1 23-75 

90-46 

lflO-17 

16-97 

6B8-90 

1904 

212-94 

13309 

95-17 

162-41 

20-56 

024-17 
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Inlarail  Jietvirned  on  Capital. 
The  basis  Nnplojed  in  the  case  of  the  atat«B  cocaprised  within  the 
Commonwealth  for  aacertaimng  the  net  ioterest  payable  on  the  railway 
debts  cannot  be  adopted  for  New  Zealand,  the  neceeeaty  data  not  being 
kTailable.  The  nominal  loas  is,  therefore,  shown  in  the  following  state- 
ment,  the  sctoal  loss  being  somewhat  higher  : — 


Yw. 

IMurmd 

ATsn^eLoB. 

percent. 

per  cent. 

1695 

ISM 

2'80 

3-94 

1  14 

1897 

3-19 

3-92 

073 

1898 

3-24 

•3-89 

065 

1S99 

3-29 

3-81 

0-52 

1900 

3-42 

3-79 

1901 

3-48 

3-78 

1902 

3-43 

1003 

331 

371 

0-40 

1904 

3-58 

383 

0-25 

^le  foregoing  table  indicates  that  the  railways  are  approaching  the 
rtige  of  being  self-supporting,  the  interest  returned  on  capital  cost 
stowing  an  upward  tendency  during  the  period. 

Earnings  and  Expenaei  per  Mile. 
The  gross  earnings,  expenditure,  and  net  earnings  per  train  mile  for 
(be  peat  ten  years  are  ahown  in  the  following  table  : — 


T«r. 

"pTuSTniBr 

patrSnuillB 

^"sra. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

1895 

85-73 

64*4 

31-21 

1806 

85-76 

64  53 

31-22 

1897 

90  50 

55-65 

3i-95 

1808 

9000 

6611 

33-89 

1809 

89-00 

56-22 

00-31 

1901 

89-75 

68-58 

31  17 

1002 

59-32 

20  4S 

1903 

87-02 

69-23 

27-79 

1004 

9176 

31-27 

lie  gross  earnings  per  train  mile  have  varied  very  little  during  the 
'™  T^&rs,  the  lowest  point  touched  being  85Jd.,  and  the  highest,  93d., 
*liile  the  expenditure  has  varied  even  less.  The  expenditure  daring 
'901  was  higher  than  in  any  other  year  during  the  decennial  period. 
"^  gross  earnings  per  train  mil«  for  the  past  four  years  were  less  than 
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those  of  1900,  and  the  net  earning!  show  a  alight  but  gradoal  t«dacti<R) 
during  the  past  seven  years.  The  resnlta,  however,  compare  very  favovr- 
ably  with  the  other  states,  and  are  only  exceeded  by  those  of  New  Sooth 
Wales,  with  the  exception  of  the  year  just  closed,  when  New  Zealand 
showed  a  slightly  higher  net  return. 

The  gross  earnings,  expenditure,  and  net  earnings  per  average  mile 
open  for  the  past  t«n  years  are  as  follow : — 


G».BuT,inE. 

NelEuKlnp 

mthoiiM. 

£ 

£ 

685 

1890 

1897 

.      «38 

391 

247 

18»S 

419 

254 

isgg 

712 

4S4) 

SOI 

619 

lOOZ 

842 

1903 

873 

S94 

270 

1904 

043 

622 

32L 

The  foregoing  table  indicates  that  the  gross  earnings  have  increase)! 
from  £385  per  average  mile  open  to  £943,  and  the  net  earnings  from 
£213  to  £321,  the  return  for  1904  being  the  highest  secured  during 
the  decennial  period — evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  extensions  in  troent 
years  have  been  judicious,  and  that  the  volume  of  tmffic  has  be«n 
maintained. 

Cooicliing  and  Goodt  Traffic. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  passengers  carried  on  the 
lines  of  the  colony  during  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1882,  and  for 
the  last  ten  years,  together  witli  the  receipts  from  the  traffic,  and  the 
average  receipts  per  journey ; — - 


T«r. 

euTtid. 

BcoeipUtnn 

Avtofe 

£ 

1SS2 

2,011,477 

320,402 

2:-i« 

189fi 

3,005,678 

300,843 

2214 

1808 

4.182,428 

350.822 

2074 

1807 

4.430,387 

378.884 

20-47 

20B1 

4.05.5,663 

21-23 

1900 

5,488,284 

474.783 

20-83 

1901 

6,243,603 

603.051 

1034 

1B02 

7.358,138 

S7B.607 

1878 

1003 

7,575,300 

B76.B29 

18-28 

8,306,383 

682.080 

I8'84 
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It  will  be  observed  th&t  there  was  a  fulling  off  during  the  decennial 
period  in  the  average  receipts  per  journey.  The  continued  increase  in 
the  number  of  passengers  carried  is,  however,  very  marked,  the  advance 
for  the  closing  year  of  the  period  being  nearly  731,000,  while  the 
raceipts  from  the  traffic  rose  by  £75,5fil.  Taking  the  returns  for 
the  year  ended  31st  March,  1884,  as  a  ImsIs,  it  has  been  found  t^t 
those  for  190*  show  an  increase  of  only  40  per  cent,  in  the  number  of 
passengers  who  travelled  first-lass,  while  ^e  increase  in  those  who 
travelled  second-class  was  not  less  than  124  per  cent  While  tbo 
marked  prosperity  of  the  paat  five  years  has  induced  more  passengers 
to  tisvel  firat-olaas,  it  is  none  the  less  evident  that  the  tendency  is 
towards  one  class  of  carriage,  as  already  exists  in  the  case  of  tramways. 

The  amount  of  goods  tonnage  for  a  similar  period  is  shown  in  the 
fiJIoiring  table : — 


w 

ToonwcotOoali 
udUriTa  ot  Uta 

Stock. 

EuiUDgt. 

£ 

18S2 

1,437,714 

491,097 

1896 

2,0*8,891 

683.726 

1896 

2,087,798 

69S.nfi 

1897 

2,868,927 

774.1S3 

1806 

2,ei8,367 

837,690 

1899 

2.624.059 

882,077 

1900 

.3  127,874 

9SS,723 

1901 

3,339,687 

1.091,695 

1902 

3.629,177 

1,110,575 

1903 

3.730,394 

1,189.101 

19W 

3,918.261 

1,293,169 

The  large  increase  in  the  tonnage  of  goods  carried  during  1900 
over  preceding  years  was  caused  by  the  bountiful  harvest  in  the 
Middle  Island  which  was  carried  at  freight  rates  averaging  20  per 
cent,  below  those  ruling  in  the  previous  year.  The  further  increase  of 
211,813  tons  for  1901  was  contributed  to  by  all  descriptions  of  goods, 
with  the  esception  of  wool,  the  grain  traffic  alone  being  84  per  cent, 
higher  than  in  1899.  The  returns  for  1902  show  an  advance  of  189,490 
tons  over  the  traffic  in  1901.  During  the  years  1902,  1903  and  1904 
increases  occur  under  all  the  various  headings,  the  largest  being  in  grain 
and  timber,  the  traffic  in  each  class,  with  the  exception  of  wool,  being 
tbe  largest  on  record. 

The  subdivision  of  the  tonnage  of  goods  and  live  stock  for  the  year 
ended  31st  March,  1904,  is  shown  in  the  following  table.  Particulars  of 
the  goods  traffic  are  set  forth  in  seven  classes,  but  the  average  distance 


for  which  goods  of  each  dam  were  carried  cannot  be  given,  and  there 
are  no  data  available  showing  the  average  earnings  pnr  ton  per  mile. 


101  316 
106^068 

5D^;i3 

Tiniber 

6SS,144 

Mi»^l. 

Oittle   

S7:::::::::::::::::::;::;: 

ro,268 
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On  the  iBt  January  1903  "The  Govemment  Railways  Superaunuatioo 
Act,  1902"  came  into  operation.  Participation  in  the  scheme  wa 
entirely  optional  as  regards  employees  in  the  railway  service  at  the  time 
of  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and  such  persons  were  given  a  period  of  six 
months  from  the  Ist  January,  1903,  within  which  to  determine  whetlm" 
they  would  be  contributom.  In  the  case  of  persons  appointed  on  or  aft^* 
the  date  on  which  the  Act  came  into  force,  a  condition  of  eaiployment 
was  that  they  were  to  become  contributors  to  the  fund.  Notwith- 
standing that  it  was  optional  on  the  part  of  those  oflicera  on  the 
permanent  stafT  prior  to  the  Ist  January,  1903,  when  the  time  expired 
only  66  eligible  members  of  the  whole  railway  staff  of  the  colony  had 
foiled  to  join  the  fund.  The  abject  of  the  Act  is  to  enable  contribntora 
to  make  provision  against  want  in  old  age  or  compulsory  retirement 
in  consequence  of  infirmity  or  disablement  by  injury  or  sickness,  and  to 
relieve  tiie  department  from  the  payment  of  compassionate  and  othn" 
allowancea.  The  balance  sheet  of  the  fund  shows  that  contribntions 
brwQ  membeis  amounted  for  the  year  to  £39,1SS,  fines  £-255,  and 
interest  £77  i,  which,  with  the  balance  of  £7,057  brought  forward  from 
the  pnvions  year  makes  the  total  receipts  to  the  31st  March,  1904, 
X47,874.  The  superannuation  allowances  paid  during  the  year  amounted 
to  £6,434,  repreeenting  grants  to  184  members  of  the  railway  service 
who  have  either  voluntarily  resigned  or  been  retired  as  medically  unfit. 
AJlowancea  iunonnting  to  £577  were  paid  in  raspeot  of  twenty  two 
widows  and  thirty  nine  children,  dependents  of  deceased  members  of  the 
railway  service  who  were  not  entitled  to  allowances  at  the  time  of  their 
death.  A  sum  of  £244,  representing  contributions  of  members  of  the 
wnvice  who  voluntarily  retired  or  whose  servioea  were  otherwise 
dispensed  with  during  the  year,  was  refunded  to  the  memhera  concerned. 
Fines  remitted  and  refunded  tomemberaamonntedto£2,  and  travelling 
expenses  of  the  Board,  and  commission  paid  to  the  Public  Trusts  Office 
totalled  £259,  leaving  a  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  fund  oa  the  Slat 
ihrch,  1904,  of  £40,358. 
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Tramwatb. 


In  all  the  AastralaBun  stMt«B  tramways  are  in  operation,  but  it  is 
diiefi;  in  Sydney  and  Melbourne,  the  inhabitants  of  which  nombered 
it  the  latest  date  511,030  and  501,460  respectively,  that  the  density  of 
Kttlement  has  necessitated  the  general  adoption  of  this  mode  of  transit. 

Id  New  South  Wales  the  three  systems  of  electric,  cable,  and  steam 
tnction  are  in  vogue.  Within  the  metropolitan  area,  however,  the 
dsctric  is  being  substituted  for  steam  power.  The  length  of  line 
onder  electric  traction  on  the  30th  June,  190^,  was  67  miles  76 
chains,  comprising  11  miles  68  ohaias  at  Korth  Sydney;  4  miles  18 
chains.  Ocean-street,  Woollahra,  t«  South  Head ,  3  miles  36  chains, 
Ge<xg&«treet-Harris-3treet  tramway  ;  4  miles  11  chainH,, Glebe  Junc- 
tion to  Newtown,  ^larrickville,  and  Dulwich  Hill ;  2  miles  73  chains, 
Forest  Lodge  Junction  to  Leichhardt ;  2  miles  57^  chains,  N^ewtown 
to  St.  Fet«n(  and  Cook's  Kiver  ;  1  mile  63  chains.  Railway  to  Bridge- 
street  ;  5  miles  55  chaioB,  Waverley  and  Bondi ;  2  mileti  28  chains.  Rail' 
way  to  Glebe  and  Forest  Lodge  ;  3  miles  41  chains.  Forest  Lodge  to 
Balmain  ;  1  mile  36  chains,  Redfem  to  Moore  Park  ;  3  miles  20  chains, 
Pitt  and  Castlereagh  streets  to  Fort  Macquarie  ;  55  chains,  George- 
street  to  Miller's  Point ;  5  miles  33  chains,  ftandwick  and  Coogee  ;  1 
mile  18  chains,  Waverley  to  Randwick ;  69  chains.  Crown-street  to 
Clereland-street ;  2  miles  12  chains,  Drummoyne  ;  6  milee  66  chains, 
Rulway  Station  junction  to  Botany ;  1  mile  45  chains,  Zetland  ;  1  mile 
34  chains,  Mitchell-road  ;  and  48  chains.  Bridge  and  Phillip  streets  to 
Circular  Quay.  The  only  line  worked  by  cable  traction  is  that  from 
King-street,  Sydney,  to  Ocean-street,  in  the  suburb  of  Woollahra, 
a  distauce  of  2  milee  32  chains.  On  the  remaining  lines  steam  motors 
are  still  used,  with  the  exception  of  that  at  Manly  where  horse  traction 
is  employed.  The  length  of  Government  tram  lines  open  ts  30th  June, 
1904,  waK  125 J  miles,  which  had  cost  for  construction  and  equipment 
f  3,471, 759.  The  receipts  for  the  year  were  £802,985,  and  the  working 
expenses  .£673,025,  leaving  a  profit  of  .£129,360,  or  3'73  per  cent,  on  the 
invested  capital.  The  number  of  passengers  carried  during  1904  was 
137,843,513. 

In  Victoria  the  cable  system  is  in  operation  in  the  metropolitan  area, 
the  lines  having  been  constructed  by  a  municipal  trust  at  a  cost  of 
£1,705,794.  The  tramways  are  teased  to  &  company,  and  the  receipts 
for  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1904,  were  £473,726.  The  number  of 
passengers  carried  during  the  year  was  50,002,416.  The  miles  of  track 
<^)eTated  on  were  43^  cable  and  4^  horse  lines,  or  48  miles  of  double 
track.  Besides  the  lines  of  the  Tramway  Trust,  there  are  additional 
suburban  systems  worked  by  limited  liability  companies,  as  follows  : — 
Horse,  8^  miles ;  electric,  4  miles  ;  and  cable,  2^  miles. 

In  Queensland  there  is  a  system  of  electric  trams  controlled  by  a 
private  company.  The  only  information  available  shows  tJiat  the 
cajntal  of  the  company  is  £750,000  fully  paid  up,  and  that  there  are 
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also  debentures  to  the  amoant  of  £400,000.  Particulars  as  to  nctap^Ut 
and  dUbDrHemente  are  not  available,  but  the  report  presented  to  the 
shareholders  in  London  during  May,  1902,  showed  anetproSt  of  £4f2,815 
for  the  period  teom  30th  November,  1900,  to  31st  December,  1901. 
The  length  of  the  tramways  is  'ib  miles,  or  43  miles  of  single  liocx. 
The  company  owned  seventy -nine  electric  cars,  and  during  tbe  year  1901, 
16,183,801  passengers  were  carried. 

In  South  Australia  there  are  no  Government  tramways,  bnt  horse 
trams  are  run  in  the  principal  streets  of  Adelaide  by  private  compaoie*. 
No  particulars  have  been  collected  respecting  the  length  of  tfae  lino^ 
nor  of  the  returns  therefrom.  A  proposal  ia  under  consideration  for 
the  substitution  of  electric  traction  on  these  lines. 

The  Western  Australian  Government  owns  a  line  of  horse  tramwK^ 
on  a  2-foot  gauge  between  Koebume  and  Cossack,  a  length  of  S|  miles, 
constructed  at  a  cost  of  £24,023.  For  the  year  ended  30th  June, 
1904,  the  gross  earnings  were  £2,192,  and  the  working  expenaea 
£1,869,  leaving  a.  proGt  on  working  expenses  of  £323. 

In  Tasmania  there  is  an  electric  tramway  from  Hobart  railway 
station,  about  9  miles  in  length,  owned  by  a  private  company.  The 
cost  of  construction  and  equipment  was  £95,015  ;  and  the  ccKapanj 
possesses  20  cars.  For  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1903,  the  receipts 
amounted  to  £18,327,  and  the  working  expenses,  to  £12,519.  The 
passengets  carried  during  the  twelve  months  ended  31st  December,  1 902, 
numbered  1,848,104.  "niere  is  also  a  steam  systen*  at  Zeehan,  2  miles 
in  length,  constructed  at  a  cost  of  £5,388.  No  information  is  availaUe 
as  to  the  receipts,  but  the  working  expenses  for  the  year  ended  Slat 
December,  1901,  were  £1,848.  The  number  of  passengers  carried 
during  the  twelve  months  ended  Slst  December,  1902,  was  7,302. 

There  are  also  tramways  in  existence  in  Kew  Zealand  under  muni- 
cipal and  private  management,  but  no  particulars  in  regard  to  them  are 
at  present  available. 
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COMMONWEALTH   FINANCE. 


Thb  financial  obligattona  of  the  Commonwealth  began  with  the 
i^poiutment  of  the  Executive  »nd  the  proclamation  of  the  ConBtitution 
aa  the  1st  January,  lUOl,  at  which  date  also  the  administration  of  the 
Cnitonu  passed  over  to  the  federal  control.  Besides  the  Customs  and 
Excise,  tiie  Commonwealth  has  authority  to  take  over  from  the  states 
the  Mhnimstration  of  the  following  services,  viz.,  posts,  telegraphs,  and 
telephones  ;  naval  and  military  defence ;  lighthouses,  lightships,  beacons 
and  buoys ;  astronontioal  and  meteorological  obsei-vations  ;  quaran- 
tine;  cenana  and  statistics  ;  bankruptcy  and  insolvency  ;  patents  and 
copyrights;  naturalisation  and  aliens;  divorce  and  mairimoaial  causes; 
and  immigration  and  emigration. 

In  accordance  with  this  power,  the  Postal  Service  was  transferred  to 
the  Commonwealth  on  the  Ist  March,  1901,  and  on  the  same  date  the 
Defence  Administration  was  taken  over.  The  control  of  the  Fat^nt-s 
offices  became  vested  in  the  Commonwealth  from  the  1st  June,  1904. 
None  of  the  other  departments  has  yet  been  completely  transferred. 

The  expenditure  of  the  Commonwealth  is  divisible  inb>  new  CKpendi- 
ture^that  ia  to  say,  on  services  called  into  being  after  the  proclamation 
oi  the  Federal  Union,  and  other  expenditure,  or  expenditure  on  services 
previously  existing.  The  new  expenditure  is  charged  to  the  states 
pni^rtionately  to  their  population,  and  the  cost  of  transferred  seirvices 
over  and  above  the  revenue  derived  therefrom  being  ascertained,  the 
total  of  the  two  amounts  ia  deducted  from  the  net  revenue  from 
Cnstoma  and  Excise,  and  the  balance  handed  back  to  the  states. 

Under  the  provisions  of  section  87  of  the  Constitution  Act,  the 
Trouiurer  of  the  Commonwealth  is  entitled  to  retain  one-fourth  of  the 
set  proceeds  of  Customs  and  Excise  services  for  the  purposes  of  defraying 
the  expenses  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  remaining  three-fourths,  and 
u  much  more  as  the  Treasurer  does  not  require,  being  handed  back  to 
the  states.  It  is,  therefore,  very  essential,  in  considering  the  question  of 
Federal  and  State  Finance,  to  remember  that,  so  far  as  concerns  three- 
parts  of  the  net  revecue  derived  from  customs  and  excise,  such  revenue, 
though  appearing  in  the  receipts  of  the  Commonwealth,  ia  not  within 
tbetSspoeal  of  Parliament,  but  must  be  returned  to  the  states.  A  large 
amount,  in  a  normal  year  estimated  at  from  seven  to  seven  and  a  half 
millions,  appears  first  as  a  federal  receipt  and  a  federal  expenditure, 
uid  again  as  received  by  the  states.  Therefore,  in  cstculatiiig  the  total 
iwna  raised  by  the  Auatralian  Governmentu,  the  amount  returned  to 
^  states  by  the  Federal  Treasurer  should  he  deducted  from  the  total 
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receipts.  It  is  neoessaiy,  however,  th&t  the  whole  transactions  of  the 
Federal  Ti-easurer  should  be  shown  both  as  to  revenue  and  ekpenditnre  ; 
for,  unteas  this  is  done,  a  proper  understanding  of  federal  and  state 
accounts  cannot  be  obtained. 

The  financial  year  of  the  Commonwealth  ends  on  the  30tli  Jane. 
Since  the  Isb  January,  1901,  there  have  been  four  financial  periods, 
the  first  being  the  six  months,  January  to  Jnne,  1901,  and  the  others 
embracing  the  three  following  years  ending  30th  June,  1902  to  1904. 
The  first  of  these  periods  was  quite  abnormal ;  the  transferred  depart- 
ments were  not  administered  by  the  Commonwealth  for  the  irhole 
period,  while  in  addition  there  were  some  exceptional  expenses  by  reason 
of  the  federal  elections,  and  the  cost  of  establishing  the  Commmiwealtli 
itself  ;  on  the  other  hand,  ^e  federal  departments  were  not  organised, 
and  cost  lees  than  in  an  ordinary  year. 

Opkhatioks  for  Halt-yiab  BNDtD  30tr  JtrxB,  1901. 
For  the  half-year  ended  30th  June,  1901,  the  following  were  the 
income  and  expenditure  of  the  Treasurer  : — 


..  4,150,589 
..     740,066 

4,503 


N«w  MTvioea  of  ComnKoi- 

wealUi 

Cuatonu  and  Excise  collec- 


«  States  .. 


121,443 

aOB.840 
XSS,S15 

5.974 


3,SS 


£4,895,756  £4,S96.7« 

During  this  period  the  state  tariSb  existing  at  the  establishment  of 

the  Commonwealth  remained  in  force,  the  unifortn  cnstoma  tariff  with 

the  abolition  of  interstate  duties  not  ooming  into  operation  until  some 

time  later.     He  collections  in  each  state  were  : — 


Mate. 

T«aU<m.               1    p„..^ 

K,^       M««ph., 

OOw.      ^      IMaL 

Naw  South  Walsa 

£ 

820.012 
1,123,106 
943,059 
330,695 
47S,456 
209.866 

£                £ 
198,996       278,938 
232,993        177.031 
87,771          95,586 
21.258         90,702 
15,915         67,736 
11,463  ;      31,774 

2,78(» 
301 
396 

I 
6 

i,2H,ge> 

44»,0BO 

559,108 
253,  M» 

Tairaama   

3,602,193 

548,396  1     740,665 

..». 

4,B96,75« 
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Tbe  ezpenditura  on  account  of  new  aervicea  diatribnted  on  a  capita- 
tion baaia,  and  the  other  expenditure  chargeable  to  the  atatea  were  as 
folloTC : — 


ouTlflilar- 
*»rdH>  lol. 
lowing  jMir. 

etMc. 

1»U1. 

XcvBmithWtle. 

SS.;i-;::::- 

47,608 
13.0B8 

e.osa 

S,Ufl 

is.oos 

II 

S:2 

S4,1B1 

70,748 

siaio 

ll.TtS 

ii4|in 

77;0M 

TB,7TB 

Total 

131  ,!M 

Itl.MS 

809.B«o  1  tss,9ie 

l.»fl.053 

0,  8,974     j  1.80I.0CT 

Hie  difference  between  these  figures  and  the  amounta  aet  out  in  the 
preceding  table  represents  the  payments  which  the  states  were  entitled 
to  receive  nnder  the  proviaiona  of  section  87  of  the  Constitution  Act, 
and  the  sums  handed  back  to  each  were  as  shown  balow. 


Mew  South  W«1m  883,273 

Victoria _ 1,177,740 

Queenilftiid    683,282 

South  AuBtralia   332,239 

Wertem  Austnlia  M0,860 

TannMiU  178,338 

ToW £1,898,729 


The  financial  operaUona  of  the  Commonwealth  for  its  first  half-year 
call  for  no  special  comment, — the  payments  made  and  the  sources  of 
iDeiHne  were  in  oontinualdon  of  tlioae  of  the  states ;  no  new  sources  of 
RTenne  were  entered  on  by  the  Commonwealth,  while  the  amount  of 
new  expenditure  was  comparatively  smaU. 

Opkbations  for  Yeab  xnded  30th  Jure,  1902. 

An  entirely  new  set  of  conditions  came  into  operation  on  the  9th 
October,  1901,  when  the  schedule  of  uniform  customs  duties  was 
{Hvnnulgated.  Under  the  new  conditions  the  intAr-state  duties  ceased, 
except,  as  will  be  hereafter  explained,  in  the  case  of  Western  Australia. 
The  federal  customs  and  excise  duties  were  in  force  for  thirty-eight 
weeks  and  the  state  duties  for  fourteen  weeks,  while  the  Post  Office  and 
Ddraice  Services  were  administered  by  the  Commonwealth  for  the 
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whole  year.     The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  tanuuactionB  of  the 
Feder^  IVeatnrer  for  the  year  ; — 


Bftluice    brought    forward 

from  30th  June,  1901  ...  6,974 

Cnatomt  and  ExcUs 8,602,760 

Pocrti  and  TelegrapIiB    2,372,881 

Ciutonu  collect  on  behalf 

of  WetUnn  AustnOia ...  201,560 

Other  rcTenae    20,S05 

ToUl £11,302,  W60 


Now  SerricM  of  Common- 
wealth    375.862 

CmtomB  and  Exciae  coUcc- 

tioQ   260.322 

FtmtM  and  Teliwnphi Z,4ffl.gl6 

MiliUry  and  Naval 934.040 

Betnrned  to  States 7.368,137 

BaUnce  carried  forward  to 

1902-3    2.W7e 

Total £l),309!.9e9 


The  amount  of  revenue  collected  within  each  vtate  was  as  shown  in 
the  following  table.  The  Custonia  aad  Exciae  collections  of  Western 
Australia  include  £1,134,045  revenue  from  the  Commonwealth  tarifl^ 

and  £301,569  from  inter-state  duties. 


brousfitfnr 
«rdfiom 

CollKtlod.  dnrinc  r«i  eixM  SOIh  Jm 

1^ 

Slue. 

y«.. 

C»t™a|    E«to..      ™WH*»|B"™t 

TotaL 

New  South  Wain.. 

£     1        E 
Or.  4,300  :2,324,000 
Dr.     956  1,076,245 
Dr.     fi»4  1,139.062 
Or.     667  1    625,637 
Cr.  4,070  11,273,125 
Dr.     279 1    335,401 

£       1        £              £ 
4SS,732|    873,312      8,223 
400.279    591,470      8,506 
182,100    312,005         934 
73,010    277,811      1,639 
62,480    225,752         172 
37,739      91,611    10,331 

£ 
3,698,567 

South  Australia 

Weatem  Anrtralia.. 

977,530 
1.565.808 

Total 

Or.  5,974 

7.660,070 

1.224,34gl2,372,861    29.806 

11.302,899 

The  distribution  of  the  expenditure  between  the  states  was  as 
^own  in  the  following  table,  the  new  expenditure  as  it  is  called 
being  dbtributed  amongst  the  states  according  to  population,  the  other 
expenditure  according  to  the  states  on  behalf  of  which  it  was  incurred :— 


UDt.  IKS. 

B>lu>c« 

BUU. 

N'ew    i      uid 

Expcn-      EiriM 

dltnte.  ■  Cdllce- 

i    ttoni. 

PoMUtd 

Tele- 

HiliUiy. 

ToUL 

lomnl 

ToUL 

Ma*  SBaH)  Waits 

t 

ei.m 

SS.*M 

n.stn 
Koei 

«.sit     ieim 

«.KS        41B,9M 
ta.M7  1     1M.TU 

J1.WI  1    3M.m 

3ia,B7« 

18S,S68 
68.170 
MM! 
»,(r!:i 

1.I1S.U4 

i,«<i,m 

7<M,SI1 

us^os 

1M.» 

Dr.ttOO 
Dr.   trs 

l.Slt,9W 

"m 

lurtialla 

ISfcWB 

ai,m 

3,»3J,7« 

t.»H,Stl 
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'Hu  diSerence  between  the  collections  &nd  diabnrBemente  by  tbfl 
ComiDonwe&lth  on  behalf  of  the  states  waa  returned  to  the  latter,  and 
the  following  sums  represent  the  amount  in  each  case  : — 

£ 

New  Sooth  W»1m 2.38S,9IM 

Vietori*    1,920.974 

QnceniUnd 904,775 

Sooth  AuBtralia 615,863 

Western  AuitralU 1,228,076 

Tauiuiiis 313,540 

Total 7,368.137 

Operations  por  Year  ended  SOth  June,  1903. 
The  fbllowicg  statement  indicates  the  transactions  of  tlie  Federal 
Tmanrer  for  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1903  ; — 

_  Expenditure. 

Siltoce    brought     forward  New   MrvicM  of   Common- 

from  30th  Jone,  1902...  2,076  wealth 

Ciutoau  and  Eiciae 9,4.11,668 

Pa««  and  Telet^pha 2,404,731 

Cutomi  collected  on  behalf 

of  Western  Auatralia...       233,467 
Oll»et  reiraDDB 16.132 


Total £12,103,014 


CtutoaiB  and  Excise  ooUeo- 


315,664 

272,622 
3,563.617 

746,626 

3,043 

8,!00,457 

6,186 


Total... fI2.108,014 


Poetaand  Telegraphs 

Military  and  Naval 

Other  expenditure 

Returned  to  States 

Balance  carried  forward  t 
following  year 


The  revenue  collected  within  each  state  is  set  forth  in  the  subjoined 
Uble.  The  Customs  and  Excise  collections  of  Western  Australia 
include  £1,163,535  revenue  from  the  Commonwealth  tari^  and 
£333,467  from  inter-state  duties. 


«u.. 

brmght 

rrompi^ 

ri™r«r. 

T^Utoo. 

sad 

Other 

TolaL 

Cuitonw. 

EldH. 

New  South  Wales 

£ 
0.     128 
i)r.2,20O 
Dr.    478 
Cr.  3,403 
Cr.    942 
Or.     281 

f 
2,861,710 
2,0g6,.1IS 
1,042,188 

683,446 
1,317,770 

312.016 

£ 
617,032 
402,696 

218,746 
106,310 
78,232 

48,591 

£ 
906.798 
622,701 
300.737 
255.214 
225.244 

M,037 

£ 
8,479 
5.406 
2.U9 

1,737 
717 
694 

£ 
4,391,147 

South  Australia.. 
WMtemAostralU 

980,110 
1,633,905 

Total 

0. 2,076 

8,213,448 

1,471.607 

2.40*,731 

16,162 

]2,108,014 
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The  distribation  of  the  expenditure  between  the  states  was  as 
shown  in  the  following  table,  the  new  expenditure  being  distributed 
amongst  the  states  according  to  population,  the  otJier  or  tnuisfened 
expenditure  to  the  states  on  bebaJf  of  which  it  was  incerred  : — 


forwmrf 
to 

Stete. 

£• 

Colleo- 
Uoni. 

gnjbM. 

WUUIT. 

TotaL 

TDUL 

»jjJ^«.WU-. 

ae,m 
sa'.ias 

1-.SM 

To.tas 

»«.T70 
»4;7« 

1ST.287 

msw 

£ 

HS,ita 

M.STfl 

Cr.     a,T» 

1,SS8.014 

TMBonli.    ' 

Total    

sifi^i  j  S7i.«i  j«.s«s.et7 

7«,smIs,ois 

1,1»1.S7S 

Cr.     S,1S» 

■,»0!^7 

The  diil^rence  between  the  collections  and  disbursements  by  the 
Cmnmouwealth  on  behalf  of  the  states  was  returned  to  the  latter,  and 
the  following  sums  represent  the  amount  in  each  case : — 

£ 

New  South  WaloB  3,053,133 

Victoria 2,106,*50 

Queensland   90S,236 

^uth  Anstnlia   678,009 

U'oatem  AnntnlU i,2W,732 

Tiwinania  301,978 


Total    8,300,457 

Opbratiokb  for  Year  kinded  30th  Junk,  1904. 
The  following  statement  shows  the  transactiocs  of  the  ComraonweaJtb 
Treasurer  for  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1904  : — 

looome. 
Balanee    brought    forward 
'     nSOth  Jnne,  1908.. 


.    .  6,185 

CtutoDu  and  Exciae  8,900.329 

Poata  and  Telegraph!    2,S10,2S4 

Cnitonu  collected  on  behalf 

of  WetteniAuatraUa..  190.420 

Other  revenae 16,034 


Total £11.637,241 


459.4K 


Expend  itnre. 
New  MTTlcea  of  Common- 
wealth   

Ciutonu  and  Excue  collec- 
tions              3S4,S98 

Posts  and  Telwraphi    3,693,497 

Military  and  I&val   630,005 

Other  eipeuditii  re 90 

RetDmed  to  SUtea 7,382,400 

Balance  carried  forward  to 

followlDgyear  S,2U 


Total... 


...£11,0 


',241 


Hie  revenne  collected  within  each  state  is  set  forth  in  the  following 
t«ble.    The  Customs  and  Excise  collections  of  Western  Australia  include 
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£1,062,296  revenue  from  the  OommonwMilth  Tariff  uid  £196,429  from 
intenUte  dutie& 


Irom 

T.J,,- 

«d«iJ«UiJn«,l»M.' 

Bteu. 

IKE-Btor 

taxation. 

»ndT.le- 

« 

TMaL 

Ou^m. 

Excta.. 

Ka".™-:::: 

a.  'in 

Cr.  10.0W 

IIS 

Dt.    6.VK 

US.ttK6 

tOS,S77 

941, RZS 
OM.fiS.! 

£ 

4>2S 
ifiTC 

4W 

t,i8i,Ma 
s,oo7,eM 

ESSi-:: 

TtMl 

O.    «.lflS 

T,S77.T4S 

i.Baa,ois 

I.6103* 

16.0M 

11,887,841 

Ttie  distribution  of  the  expenditore  Iietween  the  states  was,  as  showa 
in  the  following  table,  the  new  expenditure  being  diatributed  amongst 
tbe  ttates  eecordinK  to  pt^ulation,  die  other  or  transferred  expenditure 
to  tite  states  on  behalf  of  which  it  was  incurred  : — 


wirdto 

8Bta. 

i 

4 

1 

^f 

1 

DCIutlMOn 
BthOct"ber 

TotJ. 

SW'r.:: 

107,007 

48,16. 
H,U4 

U.OOl 

83.188      960.17* 

08,738 1    on.tao 

».o«i     sw,Jos 
S8,4M '    si»,9oe 
fl,«B      1U.1W 

SSS.IH 
104,»I8 
7M11 

42.115 

30 

X>r.  10,101 
O.      3.019 
i>r.       484 
Cr.     8.8W 

Dr      1,146 
Cr.        4M 

1.498.162 

KS-.-:::: 

«66,4S) 

Mini 

4tt,lB7 

Totd £ 

w>e.4!t|ui,us|z,«n,iu 

836,006 

30 

Cf,    »,ai» 

4.iM.rei 

11m  diSerence  between  the  collections  and  disbursetneats  by  the 
OMDmonwealtJi  on  btrhalf  of  the  states  was  returned  to  the  latter,  the 
uoonota  tn  each  case,  being  aa  follows  : — 

New  6o«li  Waiei    £2,683,417 

Vict<»i«  2,002,804 

QnoMwUnd 810.865 

fiontfa  Anatnlia    660.9*9 

Wertem  AnstraBa    I,0a6,2« 

263,191 

Total   £7,882,«0 
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PftOBABLB  Rbvknue  axd  Expkxditurb,  1904-5. 
Sufficient  tiine  has  elapsed  since  tlie  settlement  of  the  tariff  to  admit 
of  the  consuniptiun  of  goods  introduced  into  the  Commonwealth  in 
anticipation  of  the  imposition  of  new  or  increaaed  duties,  and  the 
passage  of  the  PostiU  Act  ha\'ing  brought  about  a  uniform  adminis- 
tration of  postal  and  telegraph  matters,  the  Federal  Treasurer  is  in  tt 
position  to  forecast  the  probable  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  y««r 
ending  30th  June,  1905,  with  a  reasonable  assurance  that  the  forecast 
will  l>e  realised.  The  following  table  indicates  tbe  revenue  estimated 
to  be  received  during  the  year  :— 


su. 

Cutomaind 

1    ■=-"•■ 

OUwr 
ttmuiK. 

,«-. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

1             £ 
,...;      3,160,000 
....      2.480.000 

£ 
935,000 
1560,000 
324,000 
273.000 
268,000 
110,000 

'     1 

6,900  ! 
7,300 
3.300 
9.000  1 
1,700  , 
1,600 

£ 
4,101.900 
3.W7.S00 

Total    „ 

..f]      8,980,000 

2,560,000 

30,000  1 

11,570,000 

The  expenditure  that  will  probably  be 
is  as  follows  :— 

ncurred  during  the  soi 

ne  period 

^ 

'ixas'isl 

TM*1. 

£ 
301,638 
230,818 
108.247 
76,647 
00,411 
37.283 

£ 
74,6M 
66.579 
52,014 
29.197 
35.292 
9,974 

£        1        £ 
896,883  1  250,543 
624,032    245,330 
422.890     118,512 
249,577  ;   62.738 
284.163      44,573 
112,815      31.390 

£ 

£ 

1,186,813 

415,  l» 

Total    £ 

825,053 

264,678 

2,590.360    753,106 

38  1  4,433,23! 

The  probable  return  to  the  states,  after  adding  or  deducting  the 
balance  brought  forward  from  1903-4,  will,  therefore,  be — 

New  South  WtJet £2,681.1S8 

Victoria 1,970.864 

QnccDiIood 739,492 

South  Austialis    S60.419 

WeetMn  Auctnlia , 1,036.259 

Tumooia   f9MI,8I4 

Total   £7,138,986 
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n»  proportions  o(  estimated  revenae  and  expenditure  borne  by  each 
■tete,  are   shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


[eut«. 

ErtlDHMd  ROVCDUB,  IfiM-S. 

^-^*-    [^^XSt 

A^„»n^ 

^S^" 

Hnr  Soath  Wmlo 

£ 

4.101.900 
3.157,S0O 
1,442,300 

967,000 
1,449.700 

451,800 

3B4C 
27-28 
12-47 

B'30 
13-53 

3-90 

1,623,687 
l.I86,B18 
701,663 
415,159 
414,430 

^34^7' 

lft-S3 

'■'•T'Pmnis 

ToUl    

11,S70.000 

10000 

4.433,233    1      100-00 

The  proportions  of  population  in  each  state  to  the  tot«J  Commonwealth 
popuUtion,  are — New  South  Wales,  36-56  per  cent. ;  Victoria,  30-40  ; 
Qoeensland,  1312;  South  Australia,  9-29;  Western  Australia,  6-U  ;  and 
Tasmania,  4-52.  It  will  be  seen  that  Western  Australia  alone  has  a 
revenue  in  excess  of  the  proportion  indicated  by  its  population. 

The  financial  working  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  three  complete 
jean  of  its  operations  and  the  Treasurer's  estimate  for  1904-5  ore 
ontlined  by  the  following  tables : — 

Rr  VENUE. 


SISS? 

'^ffi" 

FroDiPotU 

.ndT<l.irnpt». 

From  otbor 
8onie«, 

Total. 

1B02 

1S03 

1*4 

Uns  (Mtiwate)  ... 

8,8B4,S19 
9,685,^5 
9.1(B,7i>8 

8.980.000 

2,372.861 
2,404.731 
2,510,264 
2,660,000 

29,806 

ie,is2 

16,034 
30,000 

£ 

11.298,986 
I2.10S,9:t8 
11,631,056 
11.570.000 

Expenditure. 

Twoidtd 

S«rvio«i. 

N««  S«rvrc«H  ai 

Betimi  to 

BUtM. 

1102      

£ 
3.656,884 
3,685,808 
3,793,090 
3.608.180 

275,862 
315,564 
469,472 
825,05.3 

£ 
7,368.137 

8,200,457 
7,382.460 
7.138.988 

£ 

12,101,829 

U05'(eMiinmte>... 

11,672.210 

!n>e  difference  between  the  total  revenue  and  expenditure  represents 
snail  sums  to  be  carried  forward  into  next  year's  transactions. 

The  chief  matter  that  calls  for  remark  in  these  statements  is  the 
lu)^  increase  in  the  expenditure  on  new  services  of  the  Common' 
v^th.  The  expenditure  proposed  for  1905  is  £825,053,  an  increase 
<A  X366,581  over  that  of  the  previous  year,  and  .£509,489  over  that 
(^  1903.  This  increase  is  chiefly  due  to  the  detemination  of  Parlia- 
ment Hatt  pnUic  works  should  be  constructed  out  of  revenue^  and  the' 
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propoaed  expenditnre  for  1905  indodestbe  sum  of  £404.340  for  Tsriona 
pnblic  works,  the  corrmponding  figures  for  iirerioas  jeais  tenig 

1801-2 £l,>n 

\9K-3 6,822 

!fl03-i aoi8» 

tn  additiwi  to  the  AinoaDts  aet  out  «iwve  against  each  of  the  jtua 
specified  there  wu  in  1901-2  a  nun  of  £94,564.  in  190^  X157,816. 
and  in  190S-4,  £304,150  representing  expenditure  incnrrcd  In  con- 
nectioa  with  new  works  and  bnildli^pi,  such  amonnts  being  debited  to 
tiie  rapective  States  in  which  the  money  was  expended. 

CDffTDIIfl  AXD  BxcnE. 

The  cDstoms  and  excise  collections  during  the  year  ended  Wdi 
Jane,  1901,  were  under  divided  control.  Frmn  the  Ist  July,  1900,  to 
the  Slst  Decemb^  of  that  year,  the  collections  were  ntade  by  dte 
state  Governments,  and  for  the  latter  half  of  the  financial  year,  the 
administration  was  carried  out  by  the  Commonwealth  Government. 
During  the  whole  period  the  tariK  existing  in  the  Tarioos  stato  at  the 
time  of  their  union  remained  in  force,  and  afforded  no  indication  <tf  the 
revenue  likely  to  be  received  under  a  uniform  tariff  Nor  did  the 
collections  for  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1902,  settle  ntisfaetarily  this 
important  question.  In  Uie  first  place  three  months  <i  the  twdre 
were  under  state  tariff  and  inter-state  duties,  and  aeooodly,  in  acme  of 
the  states  it  is  believed  that  there  were  large  importationB  in  aatieipa- 
tioD  of  the  federal  tans'  affecting  goods  then  free  tx-  subject  to  low 
duties.  During  the  passage  of  the  tarifif  through  Parliament,  material 
alterations  were  made  in  the  rates  propoaed,  and  mi  that  acooont  also 
the  revenue  received  gives  no  exact  indication  of  the  poasibilitiea  of  the 
tariff  as  a  revenue-prodncing  inatniment. 

Hw  following  twle  shows  the  customs  and  excise  coUectiona  for  the 
years  ended  30th  Jane,  1903,  1903,  and  1904,  with  tbe  aaeuti 
collected  in  each  state,  and  the  average  per  inhabitant : — 


Idi^^irt. 


£  s.  d. 
!I;8I%7S2  2  0  II 
Z,37<.fM  J  I  IS  4 
1.297,662  2  11  4 
608,tM7    I  IS    4 


s  s  s 

SOB 
1  SlI 
1  1711 
4  M  ; 
1  18   S 

"TTj 


New  Sotrth  Wain.. 


S.47S.:43 
i.4aO.Ol* 
l,2«l,06« 

«S8,72T 
i,i6a,n30 

a»6^fl07 

Tot^    .£'8,M2,7MI2    S    6  ja.451,68a 


South  Anstrslia  . 


S,2II,7BS 
2,44.-t,nft 
l,131.7n 

oaD,7as 


2    8  10  8,8(»,1» 


In  addition  to  tbe  uamint  set  down  in  the  foTCgewg  table  neolkctad 
in.  Western  Anatnlia  daring  tiie  year  ended  SOtfa  Jane^  1903,  a  aa  of 
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XJ01,969  wu  received  b^  the  Chutoma  Department  on  intentate  goods 
tuftUe  under  the  speoial  Western  Aastokli&D  turiff.  For  the  yew  emieA 
30tb  June,  1 903,  the  amount  received  on  iuter-atate  goods  and  on  foreign 
goods  taxed  at  a  bigber  rate  under  that  tariff  than  under  the  Federal  tanff 
ns  ^233,467.  The  amount  received  under  the  special  Western 
Auitralian  tariff  for  the  year  ended  30th  Jnne,  1904,  was 
£196,429.  Under  the  provisums  ot  the  95th  section  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia  Constitution  Act,  Western  Australia  is  empowered 
for  ^w  first  five  yean  after  the  imposition  of  a  uniform  tariff  to  impose 
duties  on  goods  passing  into  that  stat«  and  not  onginally  imported  from 
beyoad  the  limits  of  die  Commonwealth.  The  duty  so  imposed  on  any 
gHid%  however,  is  not  to  exceed,  during  the  first  of  such  yeaiSt  that 
duigeable  under  the  law  of  Western  Australia  in  force  at  the  imposition 
d  nmform  duties,  and  shall  not  exceed  during  the  second,  third,  fourth, 
>ad  fifth  of  such  years  respectively,  four-fifths,  three-fifths,  two-fifths,  and 
«ie-Sfth  of  such  latter  duty.  This  special  tariff  therefore  ceases  on  the 
Wl  October,  1906.  If  the  collectionsfortbeyearended30th  June,  1902, 
bad  been  included,  the  total  revenue  for  the  Commonwealth  would  have 
been  £8,894,319,  and  for  Western  Australia  .£1,335,614,  equal  in  the 
bmer  case  to  £2  6a.  6d.  per  inhabitant,  and  in  the  latter  to  £6  17s.  Id. 
lUiug  into  eouflideration  these  collections  for  the  year  ended  SOtli 
Jane,  1903,  tite  total  revenue  for  the  Cmonwn wealth  would  have  been 
«,«»,153,  Mid  for  Weatem  Anstoalia  £1,395,997,  or  in  the  former 
•Me  ecgnal  to  £2  10s.,  and  in  the  latter  £6  98.  9d.  per  inhabitant  The 
•iditiDn  of  the  ocrflectionB  under  the  special  Western  Australian  taitf 
» thoae  ander  the  Commonwealth  tariff  would  give  a  total  revenoe  for 
the  Commonwealth,  from  this  source  of  taxation,  of  £9,105,768, 
sad  for  Weatem  Australia  £1,258,725 ;  in  the  former  case  eqiml  to 
is  6a  M,  and  in  the  latter  £5  10s.  lid.  per  inhabitant. 

la  his  financial  statement  made  in  October,  1904,  die  Federal 
Trasflvter  estimated  the  revenne  that  may  be  expected  from  dntaes  of 
cotoms  and  excise  during  the  financial  year  ending  30th  June,  I90S,  at 
£9,840,000.  Excluding  the  receipts  from  the  special  Western  Avstra- 
lian  tariff,  calcniated  to  yield  £140,000,  the  estimated  collecti<nii  in 
SMfc  state  are  aa  fbllcwa : — 


auta. 

1K»  CtuCOBU  utd 

WNfa  June,  19M. 

q»,»f).H    

Total  £ 

8,840,000 
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Oronping  the  receipts  according  to  the  diviuons  of  the  tarilT,  tito 
eatimated  return  under  each  head  wilt  be — 

Eatimated  Revenue,  1901-5. 

£  Cuitomi—  £ 


fiogac 268,700  Mmical  it  .   .. 

Agrionltanl     prodacla  Mi«c«lUii«otu  reoeipte. 


App»rei  and  textile*  ... 
Matala  and  machmerj 
Oili,  paints,  uid  var- 


inoluding  lii 


BartbeDware,  &a 146,000  Total  ooU«cticia*...    8.790,000 

Dmga  tmd  chemicalx . . .  58,500  TnuuTGr  oE  Sugar 

Wood,  wicker,  and  cano  20 1 ,600  Doty  from  Tru«t 

Jeweller;    and    fancy                                          Food 00,000 


LMtber  aod  nibber   ...       156,000  £8.840,000 

The  item  £50,000,  '"Tmnsfer  of  Sugar  Duty  from  Trust  Fund," 
appearing  in  the  foregoing  table  requires  explanation.  The  sum  is  not 
VI  amount  to  be  received  during  1904-5,  but  ia  now  for  the  first  time 
brought  to  account.  When  the  Federal  t&riff  was  imposed  a  difierenee 
of  opinion  arose  between  the  Colonial  Sugu  Refining  Company 
and  the  Customs  Departnient  aH  to  whether  certain  sugar  was  liable  to 
duty  or  not.  The  amount  ia  question  in  Victoria  was  £1 1,000,  and  as 
the  sugar  was  not  sll  withdra^rn  fran  bond  at  one  time  it  was  decided 
that  the  excise  collections  should  be  paid  to  a  trust  account  pending  a 
determination  of  the  matter.  This  course  was  followed,  and  a  sum  at 
£60,962  was  accumulated,  an  amount  greater  than  what  was  in  dispute. 
The  Treasurer  now  propoies  to  pay  to  the  state  the  sum  in  hand  in 
excess  of  £11,000,  and  in  order  to  do  this  the  amount  to  be  handed 
back  will  be  paid  first  to  the  revenue  fund  and  then  transferred  to  the 
state  to  which  it  belongs.  The  item  of  £50,000  appearing  as  estimated 
revenue  for  1904-5  is,  therefore,  a  purely  formal  entry. 

The  foregoing  estimated  revenue  is  equo!  to  £2  Is.  6d.  per  inhabitant, 
the  rates  for  each  state  being  : — 

£    1.  d. 

Xew  South  Wal«8 2    3    5 

Victoria 2    1    2 

QDMailand    2    2    6 

Sonth  Aoatralia    1  17    0 

Weatem  Australia  4    0    S 

TaaauHiia  1  17    » 

Comrooawcalth £2    4    4 
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If  the  yield  from  itt)  tippcial  tariff  had  been  included  the  rate  tar 
Western  Australia  would  be  £1  17e.  lid.,  and  for  the  Commonwealth, 
£2  5a.  Id.  Western  Australia  atanda  far  above  any  of  the  other 
(tat«s  in  regard  to  revi^nue  per  inhabitant,  and  in  total  revenue  it 
exMeds  Tsamania  and  South  Auatralia,  and  ^proximatea  Queenaland. 
Hub  poaition  it  owee  to  the  oonauming  power  of  ita  population,  which 
conaiBta  very  largely  of  adult  males  receiving  liigher  wages  thui  those 
paid  in  any  other  state. 

The  proportion  in  which  the  varioua  atatea  have  contributed,  and  may 
be  expectod  to  contribute  to  the  Commonwealth  tariff,  ia  a  queataon  of 
much  interoet,  as  under  the  book-keeping  provisiona  of  the  Constitution 
the  return  to  be  made  to  each  state  depeuda  upon  ita  contribution  to  the 
ttTenue.  The  following  ia  a  atatement  of  Che  proportions  of  cuatoma 
and  excise  collected  in  each  state  for  the  nine  months  of  the  financial 
year  1902  during  which  the  uniform  tariff  was  in  operation,  the 
proportions  for  the  yeara  ended  June,  1903,  and  June,  1904,  and  the 
pn^iortions  estimated  by  the  Treasurer  for  the  year  ending  June,  1905 ; 
ia  order  to  throw  further  light  on  the  question,  the  proportion  of 
population  in  each  state  to  the  total  population  of  the  Commonwealth  in 
alio  given. 
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Hie  chief  element  in  determiuing  the  amount  of  revenue  to  be  raised 
by  the  Commonwealth  waa  the  necessities  of  the  varions  states,  and  so 
long  aa  these  necesaitiea  exiat,  a  sum  approximating  to  what  ia  now 
obtuned  will  need  to  be  raised.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed,  however,  that 
Anstrklia  will  long  continue  to  raise  as  large  a  revenue  as  £2  4s.  5d. 
per  inhabitant  from  a  cuatoma  tariff  containing  ao  large  a  free  list, 
embracing  as  it  does  imports  amounting  to  £10,380,000  out  of  a  total 
import  of  general  merchandise  of  i'36,344,000. 

Although  indirectly  connect«-d  with  the  question  of  the  Common- 
wnllh  tanff,  the  returns  obtained  in  past  yoard  from  customs  and  excise 
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hy  thfi  states  under  their  local  tariSk  ar«  worth  recording.  It 
Will  be  found  from  a  oousideratioa  of  the  snbaeqnent  table*  that 
the  rate  per  inhabitant  has  varied  greatly,  not  only  aa  regank 
the  different  atatea  but  for  the  same  state  in  difTerent  yean,  lliia 
variation  arises  from  diverse  causes.  First,  the  infiuence  of  good  or  bad 
aeaaons  oa  the  producing  power  of  the  people  is  directly  felt  in  the 
dutoms  collections.  Certain  states,  notably  Queensland  and  Weatent 
Australia,  and  until  recently  New  South  Wales,  grow  insuffitnent  agii- 
onltural  produce  for  their  own  requirements,  and  in  times  past  a  good 
poason — since  it  enabled  those  states  to  depend  to  a  greater  extant  on 
Ihur  own  resources — meant  a  decrease  in  the  revenue  from  the  import- 
ation of  agricultural  produce.  Similar  efiects  have  also  been  felt  in 
regard  to  revenue  derived  from  live  stock  and  other  forms  oi  prodsee. 
In  addition,  it  tnust  be  remeinbered  that  for  many  years  the  etatea  have 
been  systematic  borrowers  from  the  London  market,  white  they  have 
been  the  recipients  of  much  money  sent  for  inveetment  by  private 
pccBOns.  As  loans  of  all  descriptions  reach  the  borrowing  conntry  in 
tiie  form  of  goods,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  importations  is 
the  subject  ^  taxation,  years  of  lavish  borrowing  are  naturally  years  of 
lai^  revenue  collections,  and  coincident  with  the  cessation  of  a  flow  of 
foreign  capital  there  is  a  decrease  in  customs  revenue.  Fnrthermotr, 
there  have  been  extensive  alterations  in  the  tariffs  affecting  the  rerenne 
during  the  years  which  the  following  table  covers.  In  Kew  South 
Wales,  in  1891  and  1895,  and  in  Western  Australia,  in  1893  and  1896, 
radical  tarilf  chaogeii  were  made,  and  in  other  years  minor  alterations 
took  place  in  nearly  all  the  other  states.  To  these  latter  changes  is 
chiefly  attributable  any  sharp  rise  or  fall  in  the  rate  of  revenue  per 
inhabitant.  Speaking  generally  the  custonis  revenue  per  inhabitant  has 
tended  to  decline,  especially  when  the  tariffs  are  high,  unless  adjusted 
from  time  to  time  to  meet  the  decline,  for,  apart  from  the  specific  caaes 
mffiitioned  above,  other  efieotive,  if  leas  obtruuve,  influences  are  at 
work.  Year  by  year  the  industries  of  the  states  are  being  develiqwd, 
and  the  local  producer  is  acquiring  a  firm  hold  on  the  domestic  markets. 
Except  in  drought  years  little  revenue  will  be  received  from  duties  on 
agricultural  produce,  as  such  produce  will  not  be  imported  from  abroad, 
tati  many  descriptions  of  manufactured  goods  have  likewise  ceased 
to  be  introduced,  tbe  locally-made  article  being  produced  in  sufficient 
qaaotities  to  meet  the  demand.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
itxt  this  tendency  will  be  still  more  marked  in  the  future ;  and 
it  ia,  therefore,  not  snrpri«ng  that  Australasian  Treaaurera  faavp 
<rf  late  years  found  it  necewary  to  look  to  other  sources  than 
the  customs  for  the  revenue  necessary  to  carry  on  the  bnaiita«  of 
the  oonntry,  and  nnder  the  Commonwealth,  with  com[Jete  intw- 
■tate  freetrade  and  growing  manufactures,  this  necessity  will  ba  graatlj 
aooentaated. 

The   amount  of  import  and  excise  dutiea  collected  in  tbe  various 
■tatea  during  each  of  tJte last  fonrtAcn  years. is  set  forth  in  the  foUowiag 
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ttble — drawbacks  fuid  refunds  being  deducted  from  tlie  grosB  coUectiona 
d  those  stetea  for  whioh  sucli  iufonuatioii  on  be  obtained : — 
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He  nrenne  from  import  and  exciae  duties  per  head  of  population 
fiftbablj  offers  more  food  for  reflection  than  the  figures  in  the  table  just 
ffim.  Nev  South  Walea  raised  the  smallest  revenue  compared  with 
popolation  of  any  of  the  states  until  1891,  a  ciroumatance  due  to  the 
comparatively  low  rate  of  the  tariff;  in  1892  its  collections  were  about 
the  average  for  Australasia ;  but  at  the  b^oning  of  1896  a  new  tariff 
Otoe  into  force  which  was  designed  to  make  the  ports  of  the  state  free 
to  all  imports  except  narcotics  and  stimnlanta,  and,  although  this  inten- 
tion was  not  fally  carried  out,  yet  the  revenue  per  head  of  population 
*iB,  until  the  introduction  of  the  Commonwealth  tariff,  very  consider- 
tbly  less  than  in  any  of  the  other  states.  The  variationa  in  the  ratea 
from  ye&r  Ut  year  are  interesting  as  illustrating  the  force  of  the  remarks 
made  a  few  pages  back  in  introducing  the  subject  of  customs  duties. 
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The  proportion  of  the  cost  of  coUectioa  of  customs  and  excke  duties 
to  the  total  amount  received  is  less  under  the  Commoa wealth 
than  under  the  separate  control  of  the  states.  The  experience 
of  the  file  years  immediately  preceding  federation  shows  that  an 
average  of  3'34  per  cent,  was  expended,  as  against  an  average  of  2'96 
per  cent,  for  the  three-and-a-half  years  since  the  control  of  the  costoms 
and  excise  was  vested  in  the  Commonwealth  Govemmeot.  The 
average  percentages  for  each  state  for  the  five  years  previous  to 
federation  were  as  follows  ; — New  South  "Wales,  3-26  ;  Victoria,  3-07  ; 
Queensland,  3-91  ;  South  Australia,  4-31  ;  Western  Australia,  3-28; 
and  Tasmania,  1*96.  For  the  period  subsequent  to  the  consummation 
of  federation,  the  percentages  are,  New  South  Wales,  2-28  ;  Victoria, 
2-71;  Queensland,  4-97;  South  Australia,  3-74;  Western  Australia, 
2*67  ;  and  Tasmania,  2-iJ4.  The  proportion  of  cost  to  total  amount 
collected  has  been  reduced  under  Commonwealth  control  in  the  states 
of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia  and  Western  Australia, 
and  increased  in  Queensland  and  Tasmania. 


Posts  asd  Telkorapub. 

The  administration  of  the  Poat  and  Tel^raph  services  was  nnder- 
taken  by  the  Commonwealth  on  the  Ist  March,  1901  ;  the  departments 
consequently  w^re  under  state  direction  for  a  period  of  eight  months 
in  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1901.  In  discussing  the  question  of  the 
revenue  derived  from  these  services,  it  must  be  borne  in  wind  that  the 
taking  over  of  the  ad  mi  nisi  ration  by  the  Commonwealth  made  no 
immediate  change  in  the  management,  which  was  conducted  as  if  the 
six  states  were  separate  systems.  On  the  coming  into  operation  of  the 
Commonwealth  Postal  Act  on  Ist  November,  1902,  a  uniform  system 
was  introduced,  but  the  finances  of  the  postal  Ecrvice  before  that  date 
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nmuDed  anftfEected.     In  the  followiDg  table  is  set  oat  the  revenue 
derived  daring  each  of  the  last  four  iiaancial  years : — 
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The  expenditure  during  the  same  perioda  is 
t»ble  :— 
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The  opemtions  of  the  pa«t  year  ahow  an  apparent  deficiency  of 
£187,341  in  the  working  of  the  Poet  and  Telegraph  Department.  The 
financial  position  of  the  postal  service,  however,  cannot  be  correctly 
(tated  nnless  the  interest  on  the  capital  cost  of  the  land,  buildings,  plant 
and  appliances  existing  at  the  time  of  transfer  to  the  Commonwealth, 
be  ttUcen  into  account.  This  cost  has  been  variously  estimated  at 
from  £7,312,000  to  £7,514,000,  and  if  an  interest  payment  of  £3-61 
per  annum  be  charged  to  the  postal  service,  the  transactions  would 
abow  a  net  loss  of  nearly  £455,000.  The  revenue  and  expenditure  of 
the  Post  and  Telegraph  Department  for  the  year  ending  30th  June 
1905,  is  estimated  by  the  Treasurer  to  be,  approximately,  as  follows  : — 
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Theae  figure*  indicate  *  proUble  kxa  of  £30,360  cm  tbe  opeattaam 
o£  the  year,  not  mduding  a  propooed  expenditore  of  £224,307,  for 
irorka  and  buildings  propoaod  to  be  coDetmcted  during  the  jear,  ite 
expense  of  which  is  charged  against  tbe  nev  aervicee  of  the  Commoii- 
WMlth.  From  all  the  states  an  increased  revenue  ia  expected.  A 
considerable  falling  oS  in  the  receipts  from  South  Australia  ocoarnd 
daring  the  two  years  ended  Jane,  1903  ;  this  was  due  to  the  tttct  that 
alterations,  by  iray  of  redaction  in  the  terminal  a&d  other  efaarxes  in 
ootmection  with  the  Eastern  Extension  Cable  Company's  businesa,  were 
not  compenBated  for  by  new  business.  Losses  in  connecticoi  with  tbe 
Pacific  cable  also  increased  the  expenditure  of  the  Departmmt. 

Effect  of  Federation  ok  State  Financb. 

The  question  of  the  effect  which  the  operations  of  the  Commonwealth 
may  have  upon  the  finances  of  the  stAtes  is  of  great  moment,  and  one 
which  will  not  lessen  in  importance  with  the  passage  of  time.  That  tbe 
finances  of  the  states  are  in  a  disturbed  state  is  evident  from  tbe  fact 
that  in<Teased  taxation  and  drastic  retrenchment  are  being  carried  out, 
or  are  contemplated,  ia  several  of  the  states,  while  some  sliow  large 
deficits  on  the  year's  transactions.  This  financial  disturbance  haa  not, 
however,  in  all  cases  any  oonnection  with  the  management  fa^  the 
CtHumODwealth  of  the  customs,  excise,  post  office,  and  other  I rfiiiml 


The  following  statement  gives  the  excess  of  revenue  over  expenditure 
frtBQ  transferred  services  for  the  three  years  immediately  precedii^ 
federation  and  for  the  last  tiiia.nriii.1  year,  as  well  as  the  sums  returned 
to  tJie  Tsrions  states  during  the  last-named  period. 
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It  is  clear  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Federal  Convention,  which 
prepared  tbe  draft  of  the  existing  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth, 
that  it  was  universally  conceded  that  each  state  joining  the  feder«tioii 
would  be  called  upon  to  bear  the  new  expenses  of  the  Commonwealth 
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in  tddititm  to  any  expenditure  then  ezietrng ;  so  that  to  determine  the 
nfiaenoe  of  federation  upon  the  finances  1^  Ute  vuiouB  states,  a  oom- 
parisoB  might  tstt-  well  be  ratttrioted  to  the  figures  oontainad  in  the 
nemd  and  third  columns  of  the  precediBg  table.  Without  insisting, 
however,  upon  this  point,  if  the  sama  returned  to  the  states  during  tlte 
hat  financial  year  be  oompared  with  the  average  excess  of  revenne 
over  expmditure  on  transferred  services  during  ^te  three  years  imme- 
diately pT«ceding  federation,  the  following  results  are  obtained  : — 
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In  two  casee,  those  of  New  South  Wales  and  Western  Australia,  the 
ratnm  now  received  is  considerably  greater  than  the  avera^  of  the 
period  immediately  preceding  federation ;  the  eSeot  of  federation  on 
the  finances  of  these  states  has,  therefore,  been  beneficial.  As  regards 
Victoria,  the  deficiency  on  the  revenue  now  received  is  less  than  the 
new  expenses  of  federation  chargeable  to  that  State ;  in  South 
Aostralia  the  excess  is  very  little  greater  than  these  new  expenses,  and 
it  may,  therefore,  be  considered  that  the  disturbing  eSect  of  federation 
upon  the  finances  of  these  states  has  been  no  greater  than  could 
reasonably  have  been  expected.  The  cases  of  Queensland  and  of 
TasmaniA  are  in  another  category,  the  disturbance  to  the  finances  of 
each  state  being  very  considerable.  The  cause  of  this  disturbance  is 
not  very  far  to  seek.  Prior  to  the  estabUsbment  of  the  Commonwealth, 
the  State  of  Tasmania  levied  duties  equivalent  to  24'2  per  cent,  ad 
nlwem  on  91  per  cent,  of  its  total  imports ;  this  is  equivalent  to  32 
per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  goods  other  than  narcotics  tutd  stimulants, 
«hieh  were  subject  to  specially  high  duties.  The  free  list  of  the 
Conanoawealth  extends  to  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  msrchandise 
imported,  and  the  average  range  of  dutiee,  excluding  nairotdcs  and 
ttimvlants,  is  19-1  per  cent  ad  valorem,  or,  reckoning  on  all  merchan- 
diK  imported,  excluding,  of  couis^  narcotics  and  stimulants,  13'4  per 
cent,  that  is  to  say,  abmit  three-fifths  the  rate  imposed  by  Taamaiiia 
hefon  fedeistion.  To  this  must  be  added  the  fact  that  Tasmania 
levied  dntaea  on  intereolonial  produce  at  the  same  rates  as  on  foreign 
'     L  and  from  aoch  duties  obtained  a  revenue  of  £76,829. 
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In  QneenaUnd,  the  rate  of  duty  on  all  Importo,  otiter  tian  narcotics 
and  stimulants,  averaged,  before  Uie  establishment  of  federation,  abottt 
14  per  cent,  as  compared  with  13'4  per  cent,  levied  by  the  Common- 
wealth. The  lo«8  of  revenue  due  to  a  change  m  the  rate  of  custoou 
duties  on  oversea  imports  has  not,  therefore,  been  of  much  conaeqaencr, 
as  the  present  condition  of  Queensland  revenue  has  been  brought  about 
byadecline  in  general  imports  rtisultimt on  a  falling  offin  the  parchaaing 
power  of  the  people  of  the  state  and  the  cessation  of  GiivemiDent 
borrowing, — matters  entirely  unconnected  with  federation.  There  has, 
of  course,  been  a  considerable  loas  of  revenue  by  the  abolition  of  duties 
on  interstate  produce  ;  tbeae  duties,  prior  to  federation,  yielded  a 
revenue  of  about  £144,000  a  year,  which  was  a  considerable  sacrifice 
out  of  a  total  of  a  million  and  a  quarter. 

Section  87  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth  provides  that 
during  a  period  of  ten  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  thereafter  until  the  ParUament  otherwise  provides,  of  the 
net  revenue  of  the  Commonwealth  from  duties  of  customs  and  of 
excise,  not  more  than  one-fourth  shall  be  applied  annually  by  the 
Commonwealth  towards  it«  espenditure. 

The  meaning  of  the  terra  "  net  revenue  "  has  not  yet  been  authorita- 
tively decided,  but  it  is  a  probable  opinion  that  the  term  represents  the 
total  receipts  less  the  cost  of  collection  and  the  amount  of  drawbacks 
And  refund  of  revenue.  It  is  interesting  to  sea  how  this  limitation  of 
expenditure  has  operated.  The  following  statement  shows  ch«  net 
revenue  of  the  Commonwealth  from  customsand  excise,  and  the  amount 
returned  to  the  various  states  for  each  of  the  last  throe  years,  and  also 
the  Treasurer's  estimate  for  the  financial  year  ending  June,  1905. 


,„. 

Nelpollecll™^ 
Ciwtomi  and 

Amount  retonwd 
loSUiMi. 

Proportion  ol 

1901-2 

1903-3 

1B03-4  

1804-8  

£ 
8,894,319 
9,685,064 
9.103,813 
8.980y000 

£ 
7,368,137 
8,200.457 
7,382,460 
7.138,986 

per  a«nt, 
82841 
84  67 
8106 
79-BO 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  no  year  has  the  proportion  which  the  Own- 
monwealth  is  entitled  to  retain  from  the  net  revenue  of  cusbMus  and 
excise  been  closely  approached.  In  the  year  ending  June,  1905, 
however,  owing  to  the  appropriation  of  the  sum  of  £404,240  out  of 
revenue  for  the  construction  of  public  works,  a  very  much  nearer 
approach  will  be  made  by  the  Commonwealth  to  the  limits  of 
expenditure  assigned  to  it  bythe  Constitution.  The  Treasurer  estimates 
that  his  net  receipte  from  customs  and  excise  will  be  £8,840,000,  and 
the  return  to  the  different  states  £6,998,986,  which  represents  a  total  of 
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T9-3  per  c«Dt.  of  net  receipts,  so  tb»t  the  sum  retaioied  by  the  Common- 
wMltk  will  be  20-8  per  cent,  but  eveo  in  this  instance  tlte  amount 
handed  over  b;  the  Treasurer  to  the  states  will  represent  £602,494  in 
excess  of  the  three-fourths  which  must  be  paid  under  Sectiou  87  ot  the 
Constitution  Act  The  minimum  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  to  be 
paid  back  to  tbe  states  has  been  interpreted  as  applying  to  the  stAtes 
as  a  whole,  and  not  to  the  individual  members  of  the  Commonwealth  ; 
any  other  interpretation  would  probably  have  thrown  the  finances  of 
the  Commonwealth  into  confusion,  as  it  would  have  been  impossible, 
in  any  year,  to  have  given  back  U>  Queensland  75  per  cent,  of  the  net 
revenue  from  customs  mid  excise,  and  at  tbe  same  time  have  met  tbe 
obligations  of  that  state  on  account  of  transferred  Bervices.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  int»«sting  to  note  what  proportion  of  the  net  revenue  raised 
in  each  state  has  been  returned  to  it,  and  bow  much  was  paid  by  the 
Federal  Treasury  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Commonwealth.  This 
information  the  following  table  affords.  The  revenue  of  Weetem 
Australia  from  duties  on  interstate  produce  has  been  left  out  of  con- 
sideration, aa  such  is  not  Commonwealth  revenue  properly  so-called, 
being  a  temporary  expedient  terminating  in  October,  1906. 


■"«■<• 

1902-3, 

saw. 

NetEfvenu., 

"a'tMtt 

^ 

^l.lonnsBil' 

^1 
J 

Sew  South  Wslei   ... 
Victoria 

£ 
2,812,731 
2.378,624 
1,297,063 

608,647 
1,134,040 

373,140 

£ 

2,386,904 
1,920.974 
904,775 
61S,86S 
1,023,507 
316.640 

80-83 
6972 
8815 

90-25 
84-66 

£                 £ 
3,478,747  13,053,1.13 
2,499,014  ,2,iai,4S0 
1,260,034        905,235 

689,760  ,     578,929 
1,102,535  1  1,022,265 

360,607  1     301,978 

87-76 

SoDth  AQstralia   

Wfttfem  AurtralU  .. 

83-93 
87-93 

Common  wealth.. 

8,692,750 

7,166,668 

82'44 

9,451,597  j  7,966,960 

84-29 

.^. 

leM-BfBatboMeX 

auto. 

BUtH. 

H 

1 

"Lxc'i^"' 

ntumsl  to  ■    =  1 

New  South  Wales   .. 

Victoria 

£ 
3,221,121 
2,447,152 
1,132,894 

703,818 
1,065,502 

84:',007 

£ 
2,633,417 

2,0(B,804 
810,855 
666,949 
868,816 
263,191 

% 

83-30 
81-84 
71-57 
70-16 
81-33 
7«-95 

£ 
.1,160,000 
2,490,000 
1,115,000 

685,000 
1,060,000 

340,000 

£ 
2,581,138 

1,970,664 
739,492 
550,419 
896,269 
260,814 

% 

8r«8 

70-15 

Nnnh  Australia   

WMten.  Anwralia  .. 

80-36 
86-88 

Commona-ealth.. 

8,012,384 

7,186,031  1  80-63 

8,8JO,000 

6,998,986 

79-17 
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As  pointed  out  ia  the  chapter  dealing  with  "State  FlDance,"  Ak 
Treuurers  of  the  statas  are  Bseking,  by  means  of  retrenchment  and 
increased  taxation,  to  balance  liieir  acoonntfi.  It  is  irell,  periiapK, 
that  this  retolntion  has  been  taken,  for  a  little  considomtion  vill 
show  that  it  is  idle,  so  far  as  concerns  some  of  tite  states^  to 
expect  a  return  frcmi  tlie  Commonwealth  eqoal  to  sati^jring  tben- 
needs  on  the  basis  of  this  present  expenditure.  The  following  woald 
need  to  be  the  amount  of  customs  uid  excise  duties  to  be  levied  by  the 
Commonwealth  to  enable  each  state  to  receive  back  suffident  to  balance 
its  finances  as  on  the  30th  June,  1904.  In  order  to  illustrate  tlie 
measure  of  respoadbilit;  to  be  attached  to  the  states,  a  coiimui  hmm 
been  added  showing  the  custoniB  uid  excise  revenne  tiiat  woald  hswe 
sufficed  had  their  requirements  been  not  greater  than  in  1899  : — 


.DUM  b^  ^<^  M  bTb^.;^  ^IJiSidKan. 

OntliatiHilallSge. 

OnthabaiiiatUIM. 

£ 
S.081,000 
8.311,000 

11,418.000 
9,937,000 
7,467.000 

10,203,000 

* 

It  will  tbus  be  seen  Uiat  whereas  a  tariff  from 'which  £7,456,000  ia 
obtainable  would,  at  the  present  time  (1904),  satisfy'  the  requirements  of 
the  Victorian  Treasurer,  it  would  take  one  Yielding  £10,680,000  to 
satisfy  South  Australia,  the  other  states  oocnpying  positions  at  varioua 
intervals  between  these  extremes.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  tbe 
table  is  the  position  of  "Sew  South  Wales.  Five  years  ago  there  was 
much  talk  about  tbe  surplus  revenue  of  that  state  being  needed  to 
make  up  the  requirements  of  the  so-called  necessitous  states.  At  the 
present  time  the  revenue  oeoessities  of  the  mother  state  place  a  demand 
on  the  Commonwealth  above  that  of  some  of  the  other  states,  and  very 
little  short  of  the  requirements  of  the  state  standing  most  in  need  <^ 
revenue. 

It  will  have  been  observed  from  a  previous  table  in  this  chapter,  and 
in  the  part  of  this  volume  dealing  with  State  Finanoe,  that  the 
requirement  of  the  state  Treasurers  vary  greatly  from  year  to  70M* ; 
it  would  be  hopeless,  therefore,  for  the  Commonwealth  Treasarer  to 
endeavour  to  adjust  his  revenue  to  the  needs  of  any  state  ;  still  mwe 
hopeless  would  it  be  for  him  to  attempt  te  mould  his  revmne  to  aait 
the  variations  in  the  requirements  of  six  states.  Hence  the  obvious 
policy  0f  fixing  a  reasonable  sum  to  be  raised  through  (be  Cnstoma 
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i,  and  •Jlowing  tbe  ststes  to  adjust  their  inoomea  and  expenditnres 
to  the  revenue  tfans  provided. 

ISie  qnestioii  of  taking  over  the  whole  or  part  of  the  sbtte  debts  by 
tibe  Commonwealth  has  been  mnoh  discnUMd  frmn  time  to  time,  and  ia 
a  umMtie  of  considerable  importance.  The  debta  of  ^e  fltatee  oonaist  of 
tbeir  obligations  in  ragu^  to  debentttree,  ineoribed  atoak,  and  toeasoty 
halls,  as  well  as  the  debits  on  a  loan  or  oonsolidatad  revenue  account. 
Ctmfining  attention  solely  to  the  part  of  the  obligatiena  of  the  atatca 
for  which  debentures,  iitock,  or  treasury  billa  have  been  issued,  tbe 
following  is  a.  statement  of  the  gross  amount  of  the  public  debt  of  each 
state,  tbe  interest  charge  thereon,  and  the  balance  of  Commonwealth 
revenue  wfadoh  tii«  Treaanrer  eatimatos  he  will  return  to  the  itates 
during  the  year  1905.  It  will  be  men  that  in  the  coMe  of  Victoria 
and  Weetem  Australia  alone  are  the  returns  sufficient  to  cover  the 
interest  payment*.  In  regard  to  New  South  Wales  the  eitcess  of  stat« 
^dtarges  over  tJie  balaiMe  <d  revenue  retomable  to  the  state  amounts  to 
£260,230.  In  Queensland  the  excess  is  £807,976,  in  South  Australia 
£518,906,  and  in  TaKoania  £80^13. 


^ 

PnbUoDAt- 
■odTnuMijBUl^ 

'"isL^^i:'™ 

B»Jw«n( 
otiioUed  U  tH 

New  Soath 'Wales 

£ 
80,038,581 
51,819,862 
41,781,287 
28.593,646 
16.090,288 
9,318,400 

£ 
2,841,388 
],88fi.gS3 
1.547,470 
1,069,825 
547,160 
341.827 

£ 
2,681,138 
1,970,864 
739  492 
650,419 
1,038,259 
260,814 

Wnten  Australia 

387,637,168 

8,231^933 

7,138,866 

The  foregoing  figures  give  the  total  debts  of  the  states  represented 
by  debentures,  stock  or  treasury  bills  as  on  the  Ist  July,  1904,  but  the 
question  arises  as  to  tbe  limitation  placed  upon  the  Commonwealth  by 
Section  105  of  the  Constitution,     ^is  section  reads  as  follows  ; — 

"Tbe  Parliament  may  take  over  from  the  states  their  public 
debts  as  existing  at  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  a 
imtportioD  tbweof,  aoowding  to  the  respective  numbers  of  their ' 
pegple  as  shown  by  the  lateet  statistics  of  the  Commonweal^  and 
may  convert,  renew,  or  consolidate  such  debts,  or  any  part  thereof ; 
and  ihe  states  shall  indemnify  the  Commonweal^  in  respect  of 
the  debts  taken  over,  and  thereafter  tbe  interest  payaUe  in 
respect  of  tbe  debts  shall  be  deducted  and  retained  from  the . 
portkpna  <A  the  surplus  reventte  of  the  Commonwealth  payable  to 
tte  sevflral  states,  or  if  sooh  sw^os  is  insufficient,  or  if  there  is 
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no  surplus,  then  the  deficiency  or  the  whole  atnouat  shall  be  paid 

by  the  several  states. 
If  it  be  accepted  that  this  section  limits  the  transfer  of  such  debts 
only  a4  existed  on  the  let  January,  1901,  the  following  ia  a  statement 
of  the  amounts  of  the  outstanding  loans,  debentures,  stock,  and  treasury 
bills,  with  the  annual  interest  payable  in  reapect  thereof : — 


8UU.                                    Amomit. 

lDta«t|-J.U>. 

New  South  WiloB 

68,36«,M1 
49,814,SW 
36,806,414 
26,131,780 
)2,«41,510 
8,Sil,005 

£ 
2,402,888 

m^s 

398,607 

198,924,136 

7,340,665 

The  question  is,  however,  complicated  by  the  fact  that  since  the 
eatabliahment  of  the  Commonwealth,  all  tiie  states  except  QueeDBUnd 
hare  paid  off  loans  then  eEistisg,  and  the  point  may  arise  as  to  whether 
the  amount  of  the  debta  which  the  Commonwealth  may  take  over  is 
not  thus  further  limited.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  lo«ns 
redeemed  from  the  1st  January,  1901,  to  the  1st  July,  1904,  together 
with  the  interest  pajable  in  respect  thereof ; — 


i    *"""' 

Inttcen. 

£ 
8,486,837 

232,300 

l.IW8,000 

614,635 

£ 

Victoria   

414,510 

Son th  Australia 

13,938 

15,754,674 

Few  of  the  redemptions  indicated  above  were  absolute,  that  is  to 
say,  ellected  out  of  revenue  or  from  sinking  funds.  For  the  moat  part, 
the  loans  redeemed  were  repaid  from  the  proceeds  of  new  loans,  and 
the  total  amount  of  the  debt  was  not  appreciably  reduced  ;  nevertheless, 
tecbnicaliy  speaking,  certain  debta  existing  on  the  1st  January,  1901, 
no  longer  exist,  their  place  being  taken  by  new  loans  to  the  extent  just 
indicated. 

If  it  be  accepted  that  the  Parliament  of  the  Gommonwealtii  can  take 
over  only  the  debts  of  the  states  existing  at  the  eettbliahment  ot  the 
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Commonwealth  and  now  extant,  the  following  ia  a  statemeDt'  of  the 
public  debts  of  the  states  nnder  thia  category  together  with  the  interest 
payable  thereon  : — 


8UU. 

A»oaot 

iDUnt. 

£ 
92,878.70* 
39,«51,883 
35.898,414 
25,899.4t0 
11,043,MO 
7,89«.470 

£ 

1,4;M70 
1.343,243 

2»4,879 

183,169,461 

e,S81,S03 

Daring  the  next  five  years  loans  to  the  extent  of  £18,179,645  wilt  fall 
doe,  and  in  the  enming  5  yean  £21,879,364  and  so  on  in  large  amounts 
within  no  very  distant  period.  An  early  settlement  of  the  question  of 
tiuufer  of  debts  ia  therefore,  not  only  of  great,  but  of  pressing 
imporUnce. 


STATE  FINANCE. 


THE  fnnctitma  of  goversinflnt  are  mnch  alike  tfarongbont  Austal- 
aaU,'  and  it  ia  onlj'  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  similar  items 
of  expenditure  should  be  found  in  the  budgete  of  the  various  states. 
The  ddei  point  of  difierenoe  it  the  extent  to  which  local  reqairemeoitA 
are  provided  for  out  of  general  revenue.  In  moat  of  the  states  pro- 
vision for  local  improvementE  is  a  matter  of  vhich  the  state  has  long 
since  divested  itself  ;  but  in  Hiew  South  Wales  and  Weatem  Anstialia 
tiM  central  govenuoent  stiU  charges  itself  with  the  eonstroctioafrf  w«b 
ai  a  purely  local  character,  especiallj  in  the  rural  districts  ;  henoe  the 
appearance,  in  the  statements  of  public  expenditure  of  bhoae  s^tei, 
c£  items  of  large  amount  which  find  no  panUlel  in  the  other  atatea. 
Also,  when  comparison  is  mode  with  outside  countries,  othu'  pMnts  of 
difference  are  found.  In  Auatmtasia,  as  in  other  young  communities^ 
it  has  been  necessary  for  the  state  to  initiate  works  and  services  which 
in  older  coontriea  have  come  within  the  province  of  the  local  authorities 
or  have  been  left  to  be  undertaken  by  private  enterprise.  £ven  at 
the  present  day  it  is  deemed  advisable  that  the  Oovemment  should 
retain  the  control  of  services,  such  as  the  railways,  which  in  the  United 
Eingdom  and  some  other  countries  are  not  regarded  as  forming  part  of 
the  functions  of  the  state,  and  it  ia  on  account  of  the  administratioa 
of  these  services  that  the  budgets  of  the  Australasian  states  reach 
such  comparatively  high  figures. 

The  revenues  of  the  Australasian  states  have  been  subject  to  ccmaider- 
abte  fluctuations,  due  not  so  much  to  changes  in  the  incidence  of  the 
revenue,  as  to  variation  in  the  amount  of  the  import^  for  it  was  upon 
taxation  of  imports  that  the  states  have  most  largely  depended  tor 
revenue.  The  years  of  highest  revenue  ought,  under  normal  conditions, 
to  be  coincident  with  the  years  of  greatest  prosperity ;  but  some  of  the 
states  have  been  able  to  efihce  the  effect  of  unfavourable  seasons  by  laviah 
borrowing,  and  the  inflow  of  loans,  as  represented  by  taxable  goods, 
baa,  at  times,  more  than  counterbalanced  the  shrinkage  in  the  imports, 
due  to  failure  in  the  wool  or  wheat  crops,  for  which  these  imports  ate 
payment.  This  effect  of  the  borrowing  policy  of  the  various  states  upon 
their  revenue  was  not  so  great  in  the  last  decade  as  in  the  previous  one, 
but  that  it  was  considerable  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
ten  years  1895-1904  the  various  state  Governments  contrived  to  borrow 
and  spend  over  £52,000,000,  obtained  in  London.  The  unsteadiness  of 
the  railway  revenue,  due  to  variations  in  the  seasons,  is  snother  cause  of 
disturbance  to  Australian  finance,  and  one  which  will  not  be  obviated 
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■mill  the  resoaiT»8  of  the  itfttea  are  so  dflvcloped  tbat  wool  and  wb«ftt 
will  no  longer  play  the  important  part  thej  do  at  present  in  die  railway 
tiade  (rf  tha  coanby.  In  1895  Urgt  redacticwa  w«re  made  ia  the  New 
Sout^  Walee  tariff;  these  account  for  a  reduction  in  the  revenue  of  the 
■tate  during  that  and  the  three  following  yeara,  while  to  other  influences 
most  be  added  the  financial  crisis  of  1 893,  which  had  a  numbing  effect 
npon  bade  throughont  the  states  comprised  in.  the  Ck>nunonwe&lth.  It 
will  be  observed  from  the  table  that  Western  Australia  and  New  Zealaikl 
are  in  a  different  poeition  to  the  more  important  mainland  states.  The 
fioancia]  poaiUon  of  Western  Aostialia  is  exceptional,  being  due  to  the 
opening  up  of  the  goldfields,  and  the  influx  of  a  large  amount  oi  capital, 
and,  as  the  tariff'  was  of  a  wide  range,  the  importatiMi  naoeesarily  involved 
a  large  customs  revenue,  while  the  trade  ezpansion  increased  the  earnings 
of  the  railways.  The  configuration  of  the  colony  of  New  Zealand  renders 
it  to  a  very  great  extent  immune  from  the  droughts  that  so  much  affect 
the  mainland  of  Aostralia,  and  the  financial  crisis  of  1893  had  only  a 
comparatively  slight  influence  on  its  trade ;  the  progress  of  trade  in  that 
colony  was,  therefore,  fairly  regular  during  the  years  when  the  finances 
(rf  the  mainland  states  were  most  disturb^. 

The  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth  on  the  1st  January,  1901, 
necessitated  the  transfer  of  the  Customs  Department  to  the  Federal 
Oovemment ;  and,  by  proclamation,  tie  Postal,  Telegraph,  and  Defence 
Deputments  were  taken  over  on  the  let  March  of  the  same  year.  The 
reeeipts  of  the  six  states  are  inclusive  of  the  Bijrplus  returned  by  the 
Commonwealth,  but  the  expenditure  exchidee  all  Federal  tranaactions. 
The  finances  of  the  Commonwealth  are  dealt  with  on  page  635. 

The  revenue  for  each  state  during  the  past  ten  years  is  shown  in 
the  following  table.  For  New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand  the 
figures  shown  for  the  year  1895,  ar«  thoee  for  the  twelve  months 
ended  on  the  31st  December  of  the  previous  year  ;  while  for  the 
remainder  of  the  period  the  fiscal  year  ended  on  the  30th  June  in 
the  former  state,  and  on  the  31st  March  in  New  Zealand.  The 
amounts  given  for  Tasmania  are  for  the  year  ended  3lEt  December  prior 
to  the  years  shown,  while  for  the  remaining  states  the  financial  year 
ends  <m  the  30th  June  : — 
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The  revenue  per  inhabitant  for  each  state  dniiiig  tbe  past  ten  yea 
was  as  follows  : — 
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The  following  atatementB  show  that  the  expenditure  of  the  six 
Commonwealth  states  has  increased  from  ^23,786,695  in  1895,  to 
X29,127,66fi  for  the  year  1903-4,  while  the  amount  per  inhabitant 
has  increased  from  ^7  1b.  3d.  to  £.7  8e.  Od.  The  expenditure  of 
Australasia  has  iocreaaed,  during  the  saine  period,  from  X2&,053,40T 
to  £35,561,946,  while  the  amount  per  inhabitant  has  increased  from 
^£6  18a.  lid.  to  £7  9b.  4d.  The  expenditure  for  each  state  donng 
the  past  ten  years  is  set  forth  in  the  following  table  : — 
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The  expenditure  per  mhabitant  in  eaclt  state  for  tiie  hat  ten  yean 
ia  MB  follows  ; — 
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Below  vill  be  found  a  statement  showing  the  total  revenue  and 
expenditure  of  each  state  for  the  financial  year  1903-4,  with  the  amounts 
per  head  of  population.  It  must  be  pointed  out  that  from  the  revenue 
and  ezpenditare  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia, 
Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand,  as  given  in  the  table,  refunds  are 
excluded  ;  while  for  Queensland  and  Western  Australia  there  is. 
nothing  in  the  published  statements  to  show  whether  the  amounts  are 
gross  or  net ; — 
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•  InclodfnK  Narthern  Ttttftory. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  table,  the  revenue  of  tlie  states  in- 
cluded in  the  Commonwealth  for  the  financial  year  1903-1  was 
£29,133,144,  or  £7  8h.  Id.  per  head  of  population,  and  the  expendi- 
ture £29,127,666,  or  £7  Ss.  Od.  per  head,  showing  a  total  surplus  on 
the    twelve  months'  transactions    of    £5,i79.      The  revenue  of  the 
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'whole  of  Anitnluia  -wm  £M,^83,260,  or  jCT  t2a.  4d.  per  head  oi 
population,  and  the  expenditure  £35,661,946,  or  £7  9s.  4d  per  kead, 
showing  a  surplus  of  £701,314.  The  only  states  which  had  ■  snr^na 
were  Yictoria,  Western  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 


SorRCBS  OF  Betenue. 

Tbn  revenue  of  the  states  is  mainly  derived  from  tazaiaon  and  paUic 
senrices.  I>arii)g  the  year  1903-4  the  customs  and  excise  dntiea,  and 
postal  and  telegraph  rerenne  of  the  stAtes  forming  the  Commonwa«Itfa 
were  collected  bj  the  Federal  OoTemment,  and  the  baLaace,  after 
deducting  expenses  of  the  transferred  and  new  service^  was  returned  to 
the  states.  These  balances  amounted  to  £7,424,126,  and  oUier  ftwins 
of  taxation,  £3,074,946  ;  while  the  railways  and  tramways  returned  a 
revenue  of  £11,999,976,  making  altogether  a  sum  of  £32,499,048 
derived  from  these  sources,  or  7723  per  cent,  of  the  total  reoeipta. 
For  New  Zealand,  customs  and  excise  duties  yielded  £2,698,046  and 
odwr  taxation,  £951,5fi6  ;  railways  returned  £2,167,992,  and  postsand 
tdegn^^bs,  £&80,771 ;  the  reoeipts  from  Uie  sources  mentioned  beiii^ 
£6^9^364,  «■  89-74  peroeat  of  the  totaL  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  fior 
the  wk{4e  of  Australasia  the  collections  under  the  headings  menticHied 
anoiinted  to  £26,897,412,  or  79-69  per  cent,  of  the  gross  revenue:  A 
division  of  the  revenue  of  eadi  state  is  appended : — 
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Below  will  be  f onnd  a  statement  of  the  revenue  in  1 903—4  on  the  basis 
of  population.  The  avenge  for  the  states  of  the  Commonwealth  was 
£7  8s.  Id,  and  for  the  whole  of  Anstrahuiia  £7  12s.  4d.  per  head,  the 
amoonts  ranging  from £4  IBs.  Id.  in  Tasmania  to£15  12s.  7d.  inWestam 
Aastralia.  Tbe  high  revenue  in  the  latter  state  is  attributable  partly  to 
the  influx  <rf  foreign  eapital  for  Um  development  of  the  gold-6elda,  bat 
ohiefly  to  the  luge  oonsnmption  of  dutiable  goods  and  tbe  railway  revmrae 
yielded  by  the  goktfielda.     While  oversea  goo4s  enterii^  the  state  afe 


■sbiect  to  the  Fedenl  tanff,  importstuKts  from  the  other  ataiea  m« 
dnti»ble  tinder  the  Special  Westora  Atutr&lian  Tui^  and  as  a  codm- 
queoce  a  large  importation  of  capital  necesiahly  means  a  Urge  ctutoma 
zerenne  and  increased  traffic  and  earnings  for  the  railways ; — 
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Dividing  the  revenue  derived  &om  taxation  into  that  payable  (a) 
directly  and  (6)  indirectly  by  the  people,  the  former  incloding  land  and 
inoomie  taxes,  stamp  duties,  &<:.,  and  the  latter  cnstonia  and  excise, 
Rcense  fees,  Ac,  the  appended  figures  are  obtained.  The  figares  for 
tbo  Commonwealth  states  include  the  collections  of  the  Federal 
GoTemment  within  each  state  as  shown  on  pa^  639,  As  already 
■tftted,  the  Castoms  and  Excise  Duties  were  collected  by  the  Comman- 
wealtb  Gorernment  during  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1904,  and  from 
the  9tb  October,  1901,  were  not  determined  by  Uie  state,  but  by  tlie 
Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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Comparing  these  figures  with  the  returns  for  the  year  1S81,  whidi 
H»pTea  baiow,  it  will  be  found  that  the  geneial  tendency  has  been  to 
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increase  both  forms  of  taxation :  thU  ia  contrary  to  the  gennsl 
experience,  which  ia  that  the  expeoses  of  fftvwamtat  as  compared 
with  )>opulation,  should  diminish  as  popuUtio 
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With  regard  to  the  proportion  of  revenue  raised  at  the  present  time 
hj  direct  tax&tion,  the  states  differ  considerabtj.  Thus,  no  leas  than 
1576  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  of  Tasmania  in  1903—4  was  derived  from 
that  source  ;  while  in  New  Zealand  the  proportion  was  13'34  per  cent. ; 
in  Queensland,  11-71  per  cent.  ;  in  Victoria,  10-18per  cent ;  in  Weaten 
Australia,  5-71  per  cent. ;  in  Sonth  Australia,  1299  per  cent.  ;  and  in 
Kew  South  Wales,  onl^  8*69  per  cent  The  comparison,  however,  is  cbieflj 
interesting  as  showing  the  large  territorial  revenue  that  Kew  Soutli 
Wales  is  fortunate  enough  to  possess. 

Id  all  the  states  probate  duties  are  levied,  and  except  in  Western 
Australia  and  Queensland,  land  and  inconie  taxes.  In  Queensland, 
witji  few  exemptions,  all  iacoroee  aro  taxed  «a  well  m  the  dividends 
of  joint-stock  companies,  and  in  Wetiteni  Australia  a  dividemd  and 
companies  tax  was  introduced  at  the  dose  of  the  financial  jear  1898-9. 
In  the  edition  of  this  work  for  169i>-6  the  changes  in  the  probate  and 
succession  duties,  and  in  the  land  and  income  taxes,  were  traced ;  the 
description  given  below  deals  only  with  the  duties  as  they  stand  at  the 
present  time. 

Pkobate  and  Svcxtkssiok  Ddtibb. 

Kno  South  WaJet. — In  this  state  a  duty  of  1  per  cent,  woe  payable 
to  the  end  of  ihe  year  1899  on  the  value  of  the  real  and  peroouol  estate 
of  a  testator  or  intestate,  and  on  settlements  of  property  ***''"g  efiect 
arter  death,  provided  the  value  of  the  property  was  lees  than  j£fi,OOI} : 
2  per  cent,  waa  payable  on  estates  of  the  value  of  £5,000  and  under 
£12,500  ;  3  per  cent,  upon  £12,500  and  under  £35,000  ;  4  per  cent 
upon  £35,000  and  under  £50,000  ;  and  S  )>er  cect.  upon  £50,000  sod 
upwardH.  Extntes  not  exceeding  £300  in  gross  value  were  exempt  from 
duty.     On  the  32nd  December,  1899,  an  amending  Act  waa  asaented 
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to,  under  which  the  following  dutiea  aa  the  estates  of 
■r«  now  pajrable : — 
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Only  one-half  of  these  rates  is  payable  oa  the  net  amount  received 
hj  the  widow,  children,  and  grand-children  of  the  testator  or  intestate, 
prorided  the  total  value  of  the  estate  is  not  more  than  .£30,000  after 
«U  debts  have  been  paid. 

Yietoria. — The  snccesaion  duties  in  force  in  Victoria  are  the  same 
n  those  levied  in  New  Sooth  Wales  nnder  the  1899  Act,  with  the 
exception  that  on  estates  exceeding  £1,000,  but  not  exceeding  £5,000, 
sn  exemption  of  £1,000  is  allowed  in  Victoria.  The  conditions  as  to 
half-rates  payable  hj  widows,  children,  and  grand-children,  on  amounts 
recdved  by  them,  are  the  dame  as  in  New  South  Wales. 

Qveenstand. — A  succeesion  dnty  of  2  per  cent,  is  levied  in  Quemis- 
Uod  on  property  acquired  by  a  person  on  the  death  of  its  former 
oiraer  when  the  value  of  the  property  is  £300  and  under  £1,000;  3  per 
cent  is  chargeable  upon  property  v^ued  at  £1,000  and  under  £2,500  ; 
*  per  cent  upon  £2,500  and  under  £5,000 ;  6  per  oent  upon  £5,000 
ud  nnder  £10,000:  8  per  cent,  upon  £10,000  and  under  £20,000; 
and  10  per  cent,  upon  £20,000  and  upwards.  No  duty  is  levied 
OD  estates  under  the  net  value  of  £200.  When  the  successor  is 
the  wife  or  husband  or  lineal  issue  of  the  predecessor,  one-half  of 
tbeM  rates  only  is  charged ;  and  when  the  iuooessor  is  a  stranger  in 
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Uood  to  the  pradeoesBor  double  ntes  ue  clwrged.    Tbe  fonowing  Vi 
probate  dnties  »re  also  payable  on  tlie  net  value  of  t^  profwrtj : — 


Under  £JSO  

£50  and  not  exceeding  £100. 

Over  £100  and  not  «xoeediDg£200... 

„     £300        „  „  £C00... 

„     £600    


Succession  duty  is  cJiargeaUe  on  kU  property  b«)d  Tidiiii  the  state, 
although  the  testator  or  intestate  may  have  been  domiciled  ebewliav ; 
but  power  is  taken  to  compound  the  duty  and  to  accept  one  sum  in 
respect  of  all  eacceaaiona,  present  and  future,  where  the  deceased 
has  been  domiciled  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  a  British  pooaeasioD, 
and  it  has  been  fonitd  diificalt  to  assess  the  value  of  the  saoceeaion. 
Also,  where  the  British  Oovemment  or  the  GoTieriMnent  of  »  Britiali 
possession  exempts  from  duty  property  held  in  Queensland  by  a  peraon 
domiciled  in  the  United  Eiagdom  or  the  British  poasession  r^erred  to^ 
no  duty  is  chargeable  by  the  QneenaEand  Government  on  pnqierty  held 
in  the  United  Kingdom  or  such  British  possession  by  a  peracm  domiciled 
in  the  state. 

SoutK  AuatnUia. — Succession  duties  are  imposed  on  real  and  peraonal 
property  derived  &om  the  estate  of  a  deceased  person  ;  on  settlmtents 
of  property  to  take  effect  after  the  death  of  the  settlor ;  and  on  prcmerty 
made  over  by  deed  of  gift  during  the  lifetime  c^  the  donor,  aod  not 
made  before  and  in  consideration  of  marriage,  or  in  favour  of  a  bona- 
_fide  partdiaser  or  encumbrancer  for  valuable  consideration.  The  dvij  is 
levied  on  the  net  present  value,  and  is  fixed  at  10  per  cent,  wbea  the 
legatee  or  beneficiary  in  a  stranger  in  blood  to  the  person  from  wboai 
the  property  is  received.  When  the  person  taking  the  property  is  tbs 
widow,  widower,  descendant,  (m*  sacestw,  it  is  subject  to  a  d«ty  c/ 
Ijl  per  cent,  if  the  value  is  £500  and  under  £700 ;  if  £700  and  vaiBt 
^,000,  2  per  cent  ;  £1,000  and  under  £2,000,  3  per  cent ;  £3,000 
and  under  £3,A00,  3i  per  cent. ;  £3,000  and  under  £5,000, 4  per  «Bt ; 
£5,000  atK)  under  £7,000,  4J  per  cent  ;  £7,000  and  under  £10^000; 
fi  per  cent  ;  £10,000  and  ondcr  £16,000,  51  pm-  oent. ;  £15,000  s^ 
oiidsr  £20,000,  6  per  oenb  ;  £20,000  aod  ui^er  £30,000,  6)  per  aMt ; 
£30,000  and  under  £40,000,  7  per  cent.  ;  £40,000  and  under  £601,000, 
7^  per  c«ait. ;  £60,000  mad  under  £80,000:,  S  per  cent. ;  £80,000  and 
ande«-  £100,000,  6^  per  oent. ;  £100,000  and  under  £150,000,  9  per 
cent.  ;  £150,000  and  under  £300,000,  1^  per  cent ;  and  £300;000  ^ 
upwards,  10  per  cent. ;  oneJialf  irf  these  rates  only  to  be  charged  whs 
the  penoR  taking  the  pwywty  is  Um  oUld  (nndm-  21  years  of  age)  v 
the  widow  ol  the  deceased,  and  die  aet  present  value  of  the  witala 
estate  is  under  £3,000.  When  the  propwty  is  taken  by  a  brotkcrcr 
iiatar,  or  a  detcesdant  of  a  brother  or  aster  or  a  peiecn  in  any  other 
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dopoe  of  ocJlateral  cooaM^uinity  to  the  deceaaed  person,  eettlor,  or 
donor,  a  duty  of  1  per  cenS.  is  cbarged  if  the  net  present  value  U  under 
£200  ;  if  £200  and  under  £300,  1 J  per  cent ;  £300  aud  under  £400, 
2  per  cent. ;  £400  and  under  £700,  3  per  cent. ;  £700  and  under 
£1,000,  3|  per  cent ;  £1,000  and  under  £2,000,  4  per  cent ;  £2,000 
and  under  £3,000,  5  per  cent  ;  £3,000  and  under  £5,000,  6  per  cent,  j 
£5,000  and  nnder  £10,000,  7  per  cent. ;  £10,000  and  under  £15,000, 
8  per  cent. ;  £15,000  and  under  £30,000,  9  per  cent ;  and  £20,000  and 
upwards,  10  per  cent 

WMiem  Aiulraiia. — Probate  duty  is  payable  on  the  estates  o£  deceased 
poaooa,  and  upon  settlementa  of  property  to  take  effect  after  the  death. 
of  the  dcwor,  with  the  exception  of  ante-nuptial  settlements,  on  all  post- 
nnptial  settlementa  made  in  pnrauance  of  an  agreement  entered  into 
baiore  marriage,  all  settlements,  on  or  for  the  wife,  or  her  issue,  or  the 
UBoe  of  the  settlor,  of  property  which  has  accrued  to  the  settlor  after 
the  marriage  in  right  of  his  wife ;  and  upon  all  settlementa  made  in 
bvonr  of  a  purchaser  or  eacumbmncer  in  good  Caith  and  for  valuable 
coBsidenUian.  The  duty  is  imposed  on  die  net  value  of  the  estate 
after  all  debts  have  been  paid.  The  lowest  sum  subject  to  taxation 
is  £1,500,  and  this  sum  is  likewise  exempted  when  the  net  value  of  the 
estate  is  leaa  than  £2,500,  but  when  this  value  is  exceeded  no 
exemption  ia  made.     The  rates  of  duty  are  aa  follow  : — 

£1,000  and  nnder  £2,S00  [on  sxceaa  of  £1,000)    1  per  cent 

£2,500  „         £6,000 2       „ 

£5.000         „  £10,000 3       „ 

£I©,000       „        £30,000. 4      „ 

^0,000        „  £30^000 _ _ S       „ 

£30,000       „        £40,000 6      „ 

£40^000        „         £60;000 _ 7      •,, 

£60,000       „        £80,000 „_„... „..™_..™ 8      „ 

£S(tOOO       „         £100.000  _ 9       „ 

Orer  £10^000 ™ „ _ 10       „ 

wiA  half  dieae  lates  when  the  benefidariea  eomprise  the  parent,  iasn^ 
hnsbiMtH,  wife,  or  issue  of  husband  or  wife  of  the  deceased. 

TMmmmia. — In  this  atete  dntiee  ore  imposed  on  probates  of  wills  and 
lotten  of  administraticm.  The  duty  is  levied  tm  the  net  valoe  of  the 
pcnodol  estate  of  the  teatator  ov  inteatat«.  When  the  amaant  is 
under  £200  no  duty  is  payable ;  when  it  is  £200  uid  not  namre  than 
£500  the  dnty  is  2  per  oent ;  and  whan  it  is  £500  and  upwaide  the 
da^  ia  6  per  eent  Life  poiicies  ^k  exempt  fiotn  taxatica  up  to 
£1,000,  and  the  duty  on  bequests  to  widows  and  children  is  one^^alf 
the  ratee  indicated. 

JTtfiD  Zeaiand. — The  fallowing  duties  are  imposed  in24'ew  Zealand  on 
^  final  balance  of  the  real  and  perwmal  ]»'(q>Qrty  Icit  by  a  testafaw  or 
intaatate ;  on  settlementa  of  ^nperty  takii^  effect  after  the  death  (d 
the  aottlor ;  and  on  propoty  mode  over  by  deed  <d  gift  taking  e&ct 
duiog  the  Hfa^inw  of  the  danoi>  and  not  being  property  granted  before 
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ftnd  in  consideration  of  manioge,  or  in  £avonr  of  a  bona-fidt  pnrohaaer 
or  encumbrancer  in  return  for  ralaable  considention: — 

Not  excMding  £100 Nil. 

£100  and  not  esc«ediog  £1,000— 

On6rrt£l00 Nil 

On  ramainder 2}  per  east. 

Over  £1,000  and  not  exceeding  £6,000   3J       „ 

Over  £5,000  and  up  to  £20,000 7  „ 

On  £20,000  and  upirards    10  „ 

witb  3  per  cent,  additional  in  the  case  of  stisngers  in  blood,  except 
adopted  children.  It  is  provided  that  no  dnty  shall  be  payable  on 
property  passing  abwlntely  into  the  possesaion  of  the  widoir  of  the 
deceased,  or  of  the  widower  of  the  deceased  ;  and  that  only  half4«ite» 
shall  be  payable  on  property  acquired  by  the  children,  st«p-cbildreii,  and 
grand-children  of  the  testator  or  intestate.  It  is  further  provided  tluit 
in  the  case  of  property  in  which  a  life  estate  or  interest  is  acquired  by 
the  widow  on  the  death  of  her  husband,  or  by  the  widower  on  the  deatli 
of  bis  wife,  payment  of  duty  shall  be  made  in  ordinary  course  if  the 
property  possesses  a  capital  value  which  would  give  an  annual  return  tA 
not  less  than  X500  if  invested  at  6  per  cent.,  and  when  the  property  ia 
of  lower  value  the  widow  or  widower  shall  obtain  a  refund  not  exceeding 
50  per  cent  of  the  duty. 

La!ID  and  Incoue  Taxation  in  Nsw  Soitth  Wales, 

In  New  South  Wales,  land  tax  is  levied  on  the  unimproved  valne ; 
the  present  rate  being  Id.  in  the  j£.  An  exemption  of  £240  is  allowed, 
and  if  the  unimproved  value  is  in  excess  of  this  sum  a  deduction  equal 
to  the  exemption  is  made,  but  when  a  person  or  company  holds  several 
blocks  of  land  only  one  sum  of  £240  may  be  deducted  from  the  a^ru- 
gate  unimproved  value.  Also,  when  a  block  of  land  ia  mortgaged,  the 
mortgagor  is  allowed  to  deduct  from  the  amount  of  his  tax  a  sum  which 
is  equal  to  the  income  tax  chargeable  to  the  mortgage  on  the  interest 
derived  from  the  mortgage  of  the  whole  property,  including  improve- 
ments. The  exemptions  from  taxation  compnse  Crown  lands  not 
subject  to  right  of  purchase,  or  held  under  special  or  conditional  lease, 
or  as  homestead  selections ;  other  lands  vested  in  His  Majesty  or  hb 
rapresentatives ;  lands  vested  in  the  Bailway  Commissionen ;  lands 
belonging  to  or  vested  in  local  authorities  :  public  roads,  reserves,  parks, 
cemeteries,  and  commons ;  lands  occupied  as  public  pounds,  or  used 
exclusively  for  or  in  connection  with  public  hospitals,  benevolent  insti- 
tutions, and  other  public  charities ;  churohes  and  cha[iela,  the  Univerrity 
and  itw  affiliated  colleees,  the  Sydney  Grammar  School,  and  mechanics' 
institutes  and  schools  of  arts ;  and  lands  dedicated  to  and  veswd  in 
trustees  and  used  for  Eoological,  agricultural,  pastoral,  or  horticultnr«) 
show  purposes,  or  for  other  public  or  scientific  purposes.  Should  the 
tax  remain  unpaid  for  a  period  of  two  yean  after  it  bewmes  dn»  tlM 
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ComiHisriwten  may,  after  giving  another  year's  notice,  let  tb9  land  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  three  years,  or,  with  the  permisBion  of  a  Judge 
of  the  Sapreme  Court,  sell  so  much  of  it  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
payment  of  the  tax,  with  fines,  costs,  and  expenses  added. 

A  tax  is  also  imposed  ujmn  so  much  of  every  income  as  may  be  in 
excess  of  £200,  except  in  ho  far  as  it  ia  derived  from  the  ownership 
«r  use  or  cultivation  of  land  upon  wbich  land  tax  is  payable  ;  the  present 
rate  being  6d.  in  the  £.  The  exemptions  include  the  revenues  of  local 
authorities  ;  the  income  of  life  assurance  societies  and  of  other  societies 
and  compsDies  not  carrying  on  business  for  purposes  of  profit  or  gain, 
and  not  being  income  derived  from  mortgages  ;  the  dividends  and  profits 
of  tlie  Savings  Bank  of  New  Uouth  Wales  and  the  Post  Othce  Savings 
Bank  ;  the  funds  and  income  of  registered  friendly  societies  and  trade 
onionB ;  the  income  and  revenues  of  all  ecclesiastical,  charitable,  and 
educational  institutions  of  a  public  character ;  and  income  accruing  to 
foreign  investors  from  Government  stocfc.  The  regulations  provide  ^at 
in  the  case  of  every  company  its  income  shall  be  taken  as  the  income  of 
the  company  in  New  South  Wales  and  from  investments  within  the 
suite.     Public  companies  aro  not  allowed  the  exemption  of  £200. 

The  receipts  from  the  land  and  income  taxeH  since  their  imposition 
were  as  followa  The  amounts  are  exclusive  of  refunds  rendered  neces- 
sary through  oorroction  of  errors  by  the  taxpayer  or  adjustments  by  the 
Department,  but  include  refunds  brought  about  through  the  iucome  of 
the  year  of  assessment  falling  short  of  the  amount  of  income  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  on  which  the  assessment  was  made,  a  provision  which  has 
been  repealed  by  the  "Land  and  Income  Tax  Amendment  Act,  1904." 


18B6 27,6M 

1887 ■. 139,079  293,037 

1898 394.131  1B«,305 

1899 253.901  178,032 

1900 286.227  183,M0 

J901 288,369  215.893 

1903 Ml,981  203,625 

1903 3U,104  211,686 

1904 322,246  211,831 

Tba  irregularities  noticeable  in  the  fint  three  years  are  due  to  the 
difficulties  inseparable  from  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  direct 
taxation;  the  returns  for  1899  and  subsequent  years  aro  under  normal 
conditions. 

The  value  of  land  assessed  for  taxation  purposes  is  £129,178,000; 
while  £16,140,000  represents  the  value  of  land  falling  below  the 
nunimum  taxable  \'aliie  (£240),  or  untaxable  in  consequence  of 
JDortgage  deductions.  As  an  exemption  of  £240  is  allowed  for 
each  person,  the  taxable  amount  is  further  reduced  by  £9,840,000 ; 
exemptions  in  respect  of  mortgagee  described  in  the  text  still  further 
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reduce  the  tauble  bftlanoe  by  £16,800,000,  aaA  bftUnces  dm  tn  land 
oonditjonallj  pnrchued  from  tiie  state  bj  £9,298,000,  bo  that  thew 
taxable  T^ne  ia  £76,800,000. 

The  number  of  pereona  omiiag  bod  in  New  SonUi  Wales  ii  t 
1 76,000,  hut  the  deductiooa  allowed  b;  law  rednoed  the  actnal  mmber 
of  taxpayera  to  41,000. 

The  iDconies  liable  to  tasatioa  do  oot  vary  greatly  either  in  regard  to 
their  number  or  unoout,  and  during  the  last  five  jeara  were  aa 
follows:— 


T«»r. 

1^^!«IM. 

..^. 

..,m 

80,061 

11.123,343 

1900 
1001 

12,140,560 
12,065,842 

The  difference  between  ^e  groae  and  the  net  inoome  repreaentt  the 
dednctioiu  aUowed  to  taxpayers  on  account  of  cost  of  earning  tlieir 
income*,  and  certain  allowances  for  life  asnranoe  on  premium  paymonti 
np  to  £50  per  annum.  A  distribution,  of  the  incomes  snbject  to  taxa' 
timi  according  to  amounts  taxable  is  given  below,  the  figuree  repreeentii^ 
the  average  cj  four  years.  It  should  be  remembered  that  thne  repreMsit 
only  a  proportion  of  the  incomea  derived  from  New  South  Walea,  as 
incomes  derived  from  land,  or  the  use  or  occupsjicy  of  land,  are  not 
taxable.     The  amounts  given  are  the  net  earnings : — 


A««r 

olloafftw*. 

I.Md><»t<(«T- 

u* 

ofluetM.. 

£ 

% 

X 

£200  and  uadn  £800  .. 

5,796 

1,292.273 

250 

300.. 

3;81» 

I.OB2,000 

19-47 

8-87 

400.. 

1,344,751 

10*73 

11-33 

400 

000... 

1,S16 

813,068 

9-17 

6-84 

fiOO 

700.. 

1,902 

1.044.466 

•« 

S-80 

700 

1,000 .. 

1.114 

B13,6M 

S9S 

3-70 

1,0110 

i,aoo  . 

3S8 

1-79 

3-9 

2.000.. 

«6« 

1,006,414 

S-82 

8-48 

%w 

»,ooa.. 

414 

2I« 

10-M 

103 

0-Sl 

S-M 

20,000.. 

44 

696,209 

ai,000  and  upwards    

26 

I,4S0,M4 

0-13 

12-22 

Total 

«0,0» 

ii,a««.sa 

lOi-Oft 
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I^ND  AMD  ThOOHB  TaXATIOK  IH  ViCTOBIA. 

"Oka  Luul  T&x  Act  in  force  in  Victoria  was  passed  with  the  object  of 
hraMking  up  large  boldio;^.  For  this  purpoee  it  waa  deoliured  that  all 
"bmledeBtateB"  ahould  beiubject  to  taxation  -  thata  " lauded eatate " 
■boold  eonaist  at  one  or  more  blocke  of  land  not  more  than  5  milee  apart 
which  pOHewed  an  aggregate  area  of  upwards  of  640  acres  and  a  tt4)itat 
nine  of  more  than  £2,500  ;  that  the  value  in  exce«8  of  £2,600  ^ould 
be  (axed  at  the  rate  of  1^  per  cent,  per  anDum,  but  that  only  one 
uemptioa  ahoald  be  allowed  to  a  peraon  or  comimnj  owning  more  than 
one  "  landed  estate  "  ;  and  that  the  assesament  of  the  capital  value  of 
the  "  landed  estate  "  should  be  baaed  upon  the  average  number  of  sheep 
which  it  was  estimated  to  be  able  to  maintain,  £4  per  acre  being  fixed 
u  Ute  value  of  land  which  could  carrj  2  sheep  or  more  to  that  area  ; 
X3  per  aore  if  it  could  carry  only  1^  sheep;  £2  per  acre  if  it  could 
cany  only  1  sheep,  and  £1  U  it  could  not  maintain  an  average  of  a  single 
At»p  to  the  acre. 

The  rate  of  income  tax  payable  in  the  state  varies  according  to  the 
MMuee  whence  the  income  is  derived  and  the  taxable  amount  of  such 
income.  On  incomes  derived  from  personal  exertion  3d.  in  the  £ 
it  payable  op  to  £300;  on  every  £  in  excess  of  £300  up  to  £800,  4d. ; 
<n  every  £  in  excess  of  £600  up  to  £1,300,  6d. ;  on  every  £  in  excees 
of  £1,300  up  to  £1,800,  6d. ;  and  on  every  £  in  excess  of  £1,800,  7d. ; 
doable  dieae  rates  being  payable  on  incomes  the  produce  of  property 
wiUiin  the  state.  All  incomes,  except  those  of  companies,  of  and  under 
JEUO  escape  taxation.  In  the  case  of  a  company  linble  to  pay  tax,  with 
the  exception  of  those  referred  to  later  on,  the  income  chargeable  is  the 
pniGta  earned  in  or  derived  from  Victoria'by  such  company  during  the 
year  immediately  preceding  that  of  assessment.  The  taxable  amount 
of  the  income  of  a  company  which  carries  on  in  Victoria  the  business 
oE  life  assurance,  ia  assessed  at  a  sum  equal  to  £30  per  cent,  of  the 
pimuams  received  by  the  company  during  the  yeat  immediately 
pnoeding  that  of  assessment  in  respect  of  inaurancee  or  assurancea 
ebcted  in  Ttctorio,  and  such  sum  ia  chargeable  wiih  tax  as  income  the 
pnxlace  of  property.  In  respect  of  companies  carrying  on  fire,  fidelity, 
|Qar«it«e,  marine  assurance  or  insurance  busioens  the  premiums 
derived  frmn  any  such  business  are  not  included  in  the  premiums 
received  by  any  such  company  within  the  meaning  of  the  previous 
Mntenee,  The  rate  of  income  chargeable  in  respect  of  life  assurance 
Mmptnies  is  12d.  in  the  £  of  the  taxable  amount  of  income.  The 
UKCHne  of  a  taxpayer,  from  any  trade  carried  on  in  Victoria,  to  the 
Went  of  £4  per  oent  of  the  surplus  of  assets  employed  or  used  in  sui-h 
trade  over  and  above  the  liabilities  thereof  during  the  year  immediately 
pKceding  that  of  assessment,  is  chargeable  with  tax  as  income  from 
property,  and  beyond  such  extent  with  tax  as  income  from  personal 
exertion,  tlie  determination  of  such  surplus  being  left  with  the 
Land  and  buildings  used  by  the  owner  for  residential 
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pnrpoees  are  regarded  as  retaming  aa  inoonM  of  4  per  cent.  00  thv 
capital  value.  It  is  provided  that  shipownera  vhose  principal  place  of 
buBiness  ia  outside  the  etat«  shall  paj  £5  for  every  £100  received  for  the 
carriage  of  Victorian  paseengen,  goods,  and  mails.  In  the  c«ae  ot  nke 
of  property,  where  the  principal  ia  not  a  resident  of  Victoria,  the  *mt*Mj 
amoont  of  bis  income  derived  from  anch  sale  or  disposal  of  jM^qiertjrii 
assessed  at  5  per  cf>nL  of  the  total  (unonut  for  which  the  property  was  sold 
or  otherwise  disposed  of,  nnleaa  it  should  be  proved  to  tiie  aatisfoetioa  of 
the  Commissioner  that  the  amount  received  was  lees  than  6  per  miL, 
when  a  corresponding  redaction  will  be  made.  The  esemptions  indnde 
the  income  of  the  state,  local  anthoritiea,  savings  banks.  University  of 
Melbourne  and  affiliated  colleges,  Working  Men's  College,  school*  of 
mines,  t«chnical  schools,  religious  bodies,  registered  friendly  soeietici^ 
building  societies,  and  trade  unions  ;  of  societies  and  public  bodies  not 
carrying  on  business  for  purposes  of  gain  to  shareholders  or  mMnbMs 
of  insurance  companies  (otiier  than  life)  taking  out  an  anniial  liMHe 
under  the  Stamps  Act;  and  of  mining  companies ;  also  sacb  dividenlt 
derived  from  mining  companies  as  may  not  be  in  excess  of  calls  paid 
up  during  the  year ;  and  income  derived  by  foreign  investon  from  the 
stock  of  Government  or  local  bodies. 

The  land  tax  of  Victoria  affects  an  area  of  6,797,028  acres  of  the 
nominal  value  of  X9,972,340,  the  municipal  valuation  being  esliiiiated 
to  be  about  £23,000,000.  Private  land  having  an  area  of  shost 
16,000,000  acres  and  land  values  to  the  extent  of  about  £100,000,000 
therefore  escape  taxation.  The  classification  of  land  for  taxMioD 
purposes  has  been  given  in  a  preceding  paragraph,  and  the  following 
table  gives  the  number  of  taxpayers  of  each  class,  with  the  tree, 
asseesed  capital  value,  and  other  particulars  of  taxable  land. 
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13.870 
28.45* 
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The  number  of  payers  of  income  tax  in  Victoria  during  1904,  on 
incomes  earned  in  1903,  was  43,003,  comprising  42,379  individuals uk' 
624  companies.  Of  thefe  34,572  were  from  peraonal  exertion  only; 
4,620  from  property  only  ;  and  3,811  combined  both  classes  of  incooie. 
The  total  income  of  taxpayers,  who  paid  tax,  was  £18,138.606,  being 
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£14,425,963  from  personal  exertion,  and  £3,;i3,643  from  pro|>erty. 
The  income  on  which  the  tax  was  osaessed  after  the  deduction  of  the 
exomption  BJDOunled  to  £14,084,876,  and  wan  diatributed  as  fnllows  ; 
In  the  case  of  individuals,  from  personal  nzertion,  X9,678,185,  and 
bam  property  £3,571,454;  and  in  tbecafie  of  oompanieB  £i,3T9,47H 
tnaa  penoiud  exertion,  and  £455,759  from  property.  Taking  into 
eoosideration  3,811  assessments,  which  combine  income  from  both 
personal  exertion  anil  property,  the  taxpayers  a^^re^ate  46,814,  of 
whom,  38,383  derived  their  income  from  personal  exertion,  with  net 
incomes  valued  at  £11,057,663,  while  S,43L  obtained  their  income 
trotn  property  with  a  net  return  of  £3,027,213.  The  following  is 
&  statement  of  the  taxpayers  and  their  incomes  after  deducting  the 
eiemption  ot  £100,  according  to  the  latest  assessment,  the  tax  payable 
being  that  for  the  year  1904  :— 


Total  Tui»r«.     1                   T««M.  In««B«. 

iDoamn. 

Per»n>l 

BxtrtlDD. 

F>om 

EiHtion. 

From 
Propeny. 

ToUL 

£900  uid  nnder    

£M1  to  £1,200 

No. 

26,716 

10,548 

565 

502 

No. 

6,305 

8,710 

216 

200 

2,728,568 

4.<90,768 

863,  U2 

2,976,190 

£ 

469,243 

1,248,006 

329,088 

99J,876 

£ 
3,187,806 
5,738.774- 
1,192,23^ 
8.966,066 

ll,057,e«3 

3,027,213 

tbe  annual  assessments,  and  the  revenue  obtained  from  all 
ance  the  imposition  of  the  income  tax,  were  as  follows  ; — 


Y*a. 

E^rUo. 

Rei-enue. 

£ 
70,928 
85,977 
80.140 
80,444 
123,467 
126,824 
123,600 
206,227 

£ 
92,793 
86,133 
90,373 
83,976 
93,787 
95,091 
01,494 
188,536 

£ 

Tho  revenue  in  arrears  is  the  difference  between  the  total  of  the 
wcond  and  third  columns  and  the  last  column. 
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Ihcove  AtTD  Dividend  Taxes  in  Qoeenslind. 

The  Income  T&z  Act  became  Uv  in  November,  1902,  and  pro- 
vided for  the  impoaition  frwn  the  Ist  Jannuy,  1902,  of  a  ux 
on  the  income  of  «ll  peraotu,  exoept  wales  under  the  aige  of  31 
ycore  and  all  females  whoM  inoomes  did  not  respectiv«ly  uoooDt 
to  £150. 

The  Act  was  limited  in  its  operation  to  the  31st  December,  1901, 
bat  was  continued  in  its  operation,  and  amended  by  the  Income  1^ 
Amendment  of  1904.  Under  tbe  Amending  Act,  where  tbe  total  in- 
come does  not  in  the  sggregate  exceed  jGlQO  it  is  exempt  from  taxatioii, 
except  in  tbe  case  o!  companien  or  abeentees.  If  tbe  taxaUe  iooonie 
does  not  in  the  aggregate  exceed  £300,  and  is  derived  psjtlj  from  per- 
sonal exertion  and  partly  from  jiruperty,  the  exemption  of  £100  is  U> 
be  deducted  from  the  income  from  personal  exertion.  The  r«tes  levied 
on  income  derived  from  personal  exertion  are  as  follows : — Where  tbe 
total  income  exceedn  £100  but  does  not  exceed  £135,  a  fixed  snm  ct 
10*  If  the  total  income  exceeds  £125  but  does  not  exceed  £150,  a 
fixed  sum  of  £1.  For  incomes  over  £150  but  not  over  £300,  tbe  tax 
is  6d  in  every  £  in  excess  of  £100.  For  incomes  oi-er  £300  bat  not 
over  £500,  the  rate  is  6d  in  the  £  without  exemption.  On  ioconies 
over  £500  but  not  exceeding  £1000,  the  (ax  b  6d.  in  the  £  on  the 
first  £600,  and  Td  on  each  £  over  £600,  without  exemption.  For  in- 
comes over  £1000  but  not  exceeding  £1500,  the  tax  i-  7d.  in  the  £  on 
the  first  £1000,  and  8d  in  each  £  over  £1000,  without  exemp^on. 
On  incomes  over  £1500,  the  ra>e  is  8d  in  tbe  £,  without  exemption. 
On  incomes  derived  from  the  produce  of  property  tbe  ratee  are: — On 
the  taxable  income  over  £100  but  not  exceeding  £120,  a  fixed  sum  of 
£1  ;  on  incomes  over  £120  but  not  exceeding  £300,  Is  in  tbe  £  over 
£100;  on  incomes  over  £300,  Is  in  tbe  £,  without  exemption.  In- 
comes of  all  companies  and  absentees  pay  Is  in  the  £.  Companies 
having  their  heal  office  or  chief  place  of  business  in  Queensland  are 
asse-tsed  at  not  leis  than  the  amount  of  the  dividends  declared  daring 
the  year  of  assessment,  and  where  any  of  the  profits  remain  nndis- 
tributed  to  shareholders  only  6d  ia  the  £  is  paid  on  such  undistributed 
profits.  In  the  case  of  mining  companies  carrying  on  bnsineea  in 
Queensland,  the  first  or  subsequent  dividend  declared  or  paid  by  the 
companies  ia  to  be  taken  to  be  applied  in  the  first  jilace  in  repayment 
of  the  cost  actually  incurred  prior  to  the  declaration  of  such  dividend 
in  respect  of  labour  or  material  emplojed  in  developing  the  mine  and 
in  repayment  of  tlireo-fourths  of  the  coel  of  machinery  erected  for 
raising  ore  and  other  materials  from  the  mine,  and  is  to  be  deducted 
from  file  income  of  the  company. 

The  Dividend  Tax  which  was  collected  up  to  the  1st  December,  I9(M, 
ha^  now  become  merged  in  the  ordinary  Income  Tax. 

The  incomes,  revenues,  and  funds  not  liable  to  taxation  are :  Govenior'i 
salary  and  incidental  expenses ;  revenues  of  local  bodies ;  incomsi  tt 
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Mttaai  Asrannce  Opnipanies ;  incomes  of  sooietiei  and  uutitBtioDS 
not  mnjiDg  on  buineBS  for  profit  or  gun  ;  funds  of  friendly  societies 
and  tmde-nniona ;  incomes  of  religious,  charitable,  and  educational 
isatHations ;  iocome  from  dividends  which  hare  paid  dividend  doty ; 
ineome  derived  by  absentees  from  debentarei,  stock,  or  treasnry  bills  ; 
sams  expended  od  the  muntenance  of  infirm,  aged,  and  indigent 
tetatives  np  to  the  aniount  of  £26  ;  premiums  on  life  assurance  np  to 
£50 ;  pajments  for  superannuation  or  into  friendly  societies  up  to  £$0  ; 
«alls  or  contributions  to  companiefi  in  liquidation. 

The  number  of  taxpayers  was  77,210,  of  whom  16,726  were  assessed 
at  over  £1 ;  20,022  at  the  fixed  sum  of  £1  ;  and  40,492  at  lOs.  each. 
The  number  of  taxpayers  subject  to  the  tas  by  way  of  property  was 
1,013,  with  a  total  income  of  £414,239,  and  from  personal  exertion  ; 
16,037  with  an  aggregate  income  of  £5,624,756.  The  total  inctxnes 
orer  £150  subject  to  taxation  were  £6,038,996,  and,  allowing  for 
324  appearing  under  both  heads,  the  number  of  individual  tax- 
pajws  was  16,726.  The  following  table  shows  the  grades  of  assess- 
Hunts,  number  of  taxpayera,  and  amount  of  income  in  rel^ion  to  those 
•1»to£150:- 


Mt 

mmnofHy. 

Iton  r«K«l  Burtl*B. 

Tui>^'«im. 
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Tupifan. 

*;=.■- 

OiuflfiOup 
.,    £210 
„   £310 
,.    £S10 
,.    £910 
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.    £310 
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,     £910...  . 
.     £2,110.,. 
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241 
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ao 

14 

5fl.772 
66,038 
91.300 
82,682 
74,924 
43.117 

8.149 
3.848 
2,273 

1.007 
562 
206 

1,388,284 
»0,7H 
895,803 
665.473 
670.064 

1,000,370 

1,013 

4U.239 

16,037 

5.624,756 

An  additional  tax,  called  the  "Totalisator  Tax,"  is  imposed  at  the 
nte  of  5  per  cent  on  all  moneys  received  by  conductors  of  authorised 
tocsliiaton  in  connection  with  horse  races. 


Land  ajid  Ikcome  Taxation  ih  Sodth  Ad«tralia. 

In  South  Austrtdia  the  land  tax  is  calculal«d  on  the  unimproved 
vslve,  the  rate  being  jd.  in  the  £,  with  an  additional  tax  of  id. 
<RL  every  £  in  excess  of  £S,000.  The  amount  of  tax  payaUe  by  an 
sbtentee,  who  is  defined  as  a  person  who  has  been  absent  from  or  resi- 
deot  out  of  the  state  far  twelve  months,  is  increased  by  20  per  cent.  The 
s  to  the  land  tax  cwnprise  Crown  lands  which  are  not  subject  to 
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any  agreement  for  sale  or  right  of  purchase,  park  landa^  pnblic  rondo, 
publio  cemeteries,  and  other  public  reserves,  and  land  used  solely  for. 
religiouB  or  charitable  purposes,  or  used  by  any  institutn  under  the  jffo- 
visions  of  the  Iniititute  Act  of  1874.  It  is  provided  that  an  assoMment 
ahall  be  made  every  three  yearn,  and  that  the  distribution  of  the  tax  shall 
be  made  according  to  the  proprietary  interest  held  in  the  land.  It  ia 
further  provided  that  if  the  payment  of  the  tax  haa  been  in  arrear  for 
a  period  of  two  years  the  Commisaioner  may,  after  giving  another  year's 
notice  of  his  intention,  let  the  land  from  year  to  year,  and  after  dednctiog 
from  the  rents  the  amount  of  tax,  with  costs  and  expenses,  hold  the 
balance  for  the  benefit  of  the  owner ;  or  he  may  even  go  bo  tar 
as  to  petition  the  Supreme  Court  for  permission  to  sell  so  much  of 
Ute  land  as  may  he  necessary  for  the  jtayment  of  the  tax  and  costs  and 
expenses. 

The  income  tax  varies  according  to  the  source  whence  the  income  is 
derived.  On  incomes  derived  from  personal  exertion  the  rate  imposed 
is  4}d.  in  the  £  up  to  and  including  £800,  and  7d.  for  every  £  in 
excess  of  that  sum.  On  incomes  the  produce  of  property  the  rate 
impoeed  is  9d.  in  the  £  up  to  and  including  j£800,  and  1 3Ja.  for  every 
£  in  excess  of  that  amount.  The  sum  exempted  from  taxation  is 
£150,  but  where  the  net  income  of  a  taxpayer  from  all  sonrcee 
exceeds  £400  he  is  not.  entitled  to  any  exemption.  No  exemption  is 
allowed  if  the  taxpayer  has  been  absent  from  South  AuBtrmlia  for 
twelve  consecutive  months  prior  to  November,  1904.  The  exemptions 
from  taxation  comprise  the  incomes  of  municipal  corporations  and 
district  councib;  of  companies,  public  bodies,  and  societies  not  carrying 
on  businesa  for  purposes  of  gain  to  be  divided  amongst  shareholders  or 
members ;  and  of  friendly  societies.  Land  and  buildings  occupied  by 
the  owner  for  residential  purposes  are  taken  as  returning  an  income  of 
5  per  cent,  on  the  capital  value,  and  the  income  of  a  company  ia  declared 
to  be  the  produce  of  property  for  taxation  purposes.  In  the  case  of 
income  derived  from  shipping,  the  taxable  amount  is  £5  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  receipts  for  the  carriage  of  passengers,  mails,  or  goods  out  of  any 
port  in  South  Australia,  whether  to  some  other  port  in  South  Australia 
or  beyond  the  state.  Income  tax  may  be  charged  on  casual  shipping, 
the  assessment  beine  made  by  the  Commissioner.  In  the  case  of 
companies  carrying  on  the  business  of  life  s^surance  the  taxable  amount 
is  such  portion  of  the  profits  and  surplus  as  would  be  actuarially  dis- 
tributable to  or  amongst  the  holders  of  in  South  Australia  of  tJie 
company's  policies.  In  the  case  of  companies  other  than  banking,  tire 
insurance,  life  assurance,  and  those  engaged  in  carrying  by  sea,  the 
taxable  amount  of  income  is  a  sum  which  shall  bear  to  t^e  cumpany'R 
whole  net  income  wherever  arising  the  proportion  which  the  assets  in 
South  Australia  bear  to  the  whole  assets  of  the  company. 

The  net  receipts  from  land  tax  during  the  post  ten  years  are  shown 
below.  The  total  number  of  holders  of  land  within  the  state  is  approxi- 
mately 61,712,  and  the  aggregate  unimproved  value  of  the  land  is 
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£41,346,241,   while   the   unimproved   valae  of  the  land  subject  to 
tu&tion  IB  £28,598,241. 


^SK..-. 

lADdTu. 

•DdsdaMTjDH. 

l^ndTMc. 

£ 

18M 

74,601 

iboo 

78,4m 

1S05 

86,800 

1901 

79,908 

18M 

75,298 

1902 

76,360 

1897 

78,389 

1903 

105,024 

81,508 

77,369 

1899 

77,622 

The  payers  of  income  tax  during  1903  numbered  11,952,  comprising 
13,120  assesBmontit,  viz.,  9,923  on  personal  exertion,  2,695  on  prc^rty, 
121  firms,  185  companies,  and  196  truBteea.  The  taxable  incomes  from 
personal  exertion  amount  to  £2,220,002,  and  from  property,  £1,188,136. 
71m  moomea  for  the  five  years,  1899  to  1903,  were:— 


Y«r. 

NuinlworTuable 

o(AiS!2IS,™i. 

1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 

1S,761 
8,528 
9,632 
15.228 
11,952 

£ 
3,(ffi0,396 
3,384,928 
3,162,423 
3.791.848 
3.247.818 

These  sqqis  do  not  represent  the  total  income,  being  exclusive  of  the 
exemptions  allowed  by  law  to  incomes  under  X150.  For  the  year  1903 
the  total  incomes  subject  to  taxation  were  :— 

li,9£i2iQconies.  exclnnTe  nf  exemption £8,347.818 

'  u  of  £150  on  9,S68  income! 1.453.200 


£4,701,018 
The  receipts  from  income  tax  during  the  last  ten  years  are  shown  tj 
the  following  table  : — 


86,670 
86.476 
82.396 


Received. 


84,184 
92,281 
85.T4S 
81,293 
129,327 


DlTIDSKD  AND  COHPAMIES  TaX   IK  WkBTBRN   AOSTRAUA. 

Of  all  the  states,  Western  Australia  was  tlie  last  to  introdace  the 
ojx'em  of  direct  taxation  ;  but,  the  field  of  taxation  was  reBtrict«d  to 
the  income  and  dividends  of  companies.  The  Act  authorising  this 
taxation  is  known  as  the  Companies  Duty  Act  of  1899,     The  main 
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object  aimed  at  by  IhrliuneDt  in  sa&otioaiiig  this  partial  ti 
incomes  was  to  secure  to  the  state  some  portion  of  the  golden  1 
of  the  mining  Stjlde.  The  Act  was  regarded  as  Isgislation  of  an  experi- 
mental character,  and  as  a  consequence  was  limited  in  its  aperaAAoa  to 
the  period  of  three  years  ended  Slst  Deeember,  1903.  It  is  apparent 
that  the  fears  of  the  opponents  of  this  method  of  taxation — that  it 
would  scare  away  capital  from  the  state— have  not  been  realised,  for  in 
December,  1902,  the  Dividend  Duties  Act  was  passed  into  law.  Under 
Section  6  of  that  Act  a  tax  of  Is.  in  the  £  is  imposed  on  the  dividends 
of  all  companies,  other  than  insurance  or  assurance  companies,  carrying 
on  business  in  Western  Australia  and  not  elsewhere.  In  Uie  case  of 
any  company,  other  thananinsoranoeor  assuraiteecompany,  oarryingon 
bminees  in  Western  Australia  and  elsewhere,  &  similar  tax  is  imposed, 
under  Section  7  of  tbe  Act,  on  profits  made  bysuch  company  in  Westvn 
Anstamlia.  Section  8  provides  that  any  company  oanying  on,  in 
Western  Australia,  any  iosnnince  or  assurance  buatness,  not  baing  a 
life  assurance  company  which  is  exempt  from  the  operation  of  tlie  Act; 
shall  be  taxed  to  tJie  amount  of  20a.  per  £100  of  gross  premiums  paid  in 
Western  Australia,  but  the  taxable  amount  shall  exclude  any  portion 
of  such  premiums  actually  paid  away  by  way  of  reinsurance  ^ected  in 
Western  Australia  with  any  other  company. 

The  net  receipts  from  the  tax  on  companies  during  the  four  yean 
ended  30th  June,  1903,  were  as  follows : — 

Tmt.  AmivcM  tl  Tui  nednd. 

£ 

1900 65.016 

1901.. 67,998 

1902 H,S90 

1908 127,607 

The  receipts  ander  the  Dividend  Duties  Act  for  the  year  ended  30th 
June,  1904,  are  as  follows  : — 

OwUBwIdm^        {   SwUon&    |   BbcUob  T.    ;   SmUoo  B.    I       Total. 


1    ^ 

MiniDg    B2,efl9 

MerosnUle  Pirn. 724 

Fi^iwl' lMtitati<^      1,079 

£ 
22.705 
1,553 
1.438 
8,296 

i'soo 

2,220 

105,4»4 
2,277 
1,616 
6;374 
2.220 
7.182 

Total  89.MI 

33.281 

2.220 

126.071 

La!id  and  Incomr  Taxation  in  Tasvanu. 
The  land  tax  payable  in  Tasmania  is  at  the  rate  of  id.  in  the  £ 
where  the  assessed  volne  is  under  £6,000 ;  |d.  in  the  £  where  tbe 
assessed  value  is  £5,000  and  under  £1 5.000 ;  }d.  in  the  £  where  tbe 
value  is  £15,000  and  under  £40,000  ;  Jd.  in  the  £  where  the  value  is 
£40,000  and  under  £80,000;  and  Id.  in  the  £    where  the  value  is 
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X80,000  and  over,  witti  a  dedaction  of  ^d.  in  the  £  on  account 
<rf  mortgages.  The  exemptions  compriBe  land  the  property  of  a 
mimiiaipal  corpontion  or  other  local  anthorilf,  or  of  a  regiBtered  friendly 
society ;  the  Bit«  of  a  State  school  under  the  Education  Department; 
ot  ft  public  library  or  inusenra ;  of  the  TasmKoiaa  Museum  ;  of  a  hoo- 
[Htal  or  benevolent  asylum  or  other  building  used  solely  for  oharitable  w 
rdigiiOUB  pnrposQB,  or  land  vested  in  trust  for  public  purposes ;  publio 
roads ;  oetnetenes  which  are  not  owned  by  joint-stock  or  public  oom- 
pMiies ;  and  pablio  reserves,  gardens,  and  recreation  grounds.  Crown 
lands  held  on  lease  are  also  exempted  from  taxation,  but  if  they  have 
been  pnrehaeed  on  credit  the  occupier  is  required  to  pay  tax,  provided 
ane-hidf  of  the  price  has  been  paid  or  has  become  due.  The  owner  of 
the  lud  is  looked  to  directly  for  tbe  amount  oF  the  tax,  unless  he 
residee  out  of  the  state  or  cannot  be  found,  in  which  case  the  occupira 
becxKnes  responsible,  but  is  allowed  to  deduct  tbe  sum  from  the  amount 
of  his  rent.  The  Gommissioner  has  power  to  let  the  land  if  the  tax 
remains  unpaid  six  months  after  it  has  become  due,  or,  with  the  approval 
of  »  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  to  sell  it  if  the  tax  has  remained 
unpaid  for  two  years ;  and  it  is  provided  that  the  balance  of  the  pro- 
ceeds, after  the  amount  of  tJie  tax,  with  costs  and  expenses,  has  been 
deducted,  shall  be  handed  over  to  the  owner  of  the  rented  property  or 
the  original  owner  of  the  property  which  has  been  sold.  As  the  value 
of  tbe  land  rated  is  declared  by  taw  to  be  tbe  sum  which  the  fee-simple 
woald  sell  for,  the  tax  is  not  purely  a  lend  t&x,  but  a  tax  on  real  estate. 
l^e  income  tax  in  force  in  the  state  provides  for  the  impoeition  of 
la.  in  the  £  on  all  income  of  any  company,  on  the  inoome  of  any 
person  at  the  rate  of  6d.  in  the  £  of  the  taxable  amount  thereof 
derived  from  business  and  Is.  in  the  £  on  that  derived  from  property, 
and  on  every  dividend  not  included  in  either  of  the  foregoing  at  the 
rate  of  Is.  in  the  £  on  such  dividend.  Tbe  chief  exemptions  are  the 
revenuea  of  muiucipal  corporations  and  other  local  authorities,  incomes 
ci  companies,  societies,  or  publio  bodies  or  trusts  not  carrying  on 
bonnees  with  a  view  to  a  distribution  of  profits  amongst  their  Bhare> 
holders  or  members,  the  funds  and  incomes  of  registered  friendly 
societiee  and  trade  unions,  income  accruing  to  foreign  investors  in 
^hamanian  Qovemment  stock,  rents  from  land  subject  to  land  tax, 
income  derived  from  dividends  which  bave  already  been  taxed,  inoome 
of  t^  Governor  of  Tasmania,  income  from  all  sourcee  that  is  less  than 
£100  pw  annum,  and  inoomes  of  persons  who  have  not  been  resident 
in  tbe  state  for  six  months.  Where  any  person's  income  is  assessed  at 
£100  or  over  and  is  less  than  £400  a  deduction  by  way  of  exemption  is 
allowed  as  follows  :— £100  and  under  £110,  a  deduction  of  £86; 
£110  and  under  £120,  £70;  £120  and  under  £160,  £«0 ;  £150 
and  nnder  £200,  £00;  £200  and  under  £350,  £40;  £250  and 
under  £300,  £30 ;  £300  and  under  £360,  £20 ;  £390  and  under 
£400,  £10.  Where  the  income  is  derived  partly  from  business 
and  partly  from  property  the  dedaotion  ia  made  upon  that  from 
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busineas,  and  if  such  income  is  insufficient  to  allow  the  full  benefit 
of  the  dednctioD,  the  bal&nce  of  the  dedaction  ia  made  from  the  income 
from  property.  No  deductions  are  allowed  in  respect  of  the  income  ol 
a  company  or  on  income  receivable  b;^  a  person  as  a  price  in  aoy 
lottery  authorised  by  law  in  Tasmania.  The  taxable  amount  ot  the 
income  of  companies  having  their  head  office  in  Tasmania  is  tha  sum 
represented  by  the  dividends  declared  or  becoming  due  to  the  share- 
holders. In  the  case  of  companies  whose  head  office  is  outside  Taamaniar 
the  income  during  the  year  preceding  that  of  assessment  is  ad<^>tedT 
but  in  no  case  is  it  to  be  deemed  less  than  £1,000,  and  the  assessment 
is  to  be  calculated  as  follows : — -In  the  case  of  banking  companies  t«  be 
so  much  of  the  total  dividend  declared  by  the  company  during  the  year 
ended  Slat  December  preceding  that  of  assessment  as  is  proportionate 
to  tike  average  amount  of  the  average  quarterly  assets  and  liabilities  of 
the  company  in  Tsamaaia  during  the  same  year  compared  with  the 
total  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  company  for  a  lilce  period  as  dis- 
closed by  the  balance  sheet  In  the  case  of  fire,  accident,  fidelity, 
guarantee  or  marine  assurance  or  insurance  companies,  the  taxable 
amount  is  a  sum  equal  to  £50  pter  cent,  of  the  net  premiums  received 
by  the  company  in  Tasmania.  The  taxable  amount  of  life  assurance 
companies  is  £20  per  cent  of  the  premiums  received  in  Tasmania.  In 
the  esse  of  shipping  companies  the  taxable  amount  is  £5  per  cent  of 
the  receipts  for  the  carriage  of  livestock,  goods,  mails  and  passengers 
shipped  in  Tasmania  and  carried  to  sjiy  port  in  or  beyond  the  slate. 
Mercantile  and  other  companies  liable  to  taxstiou  are  taxed  on  £5  per 
cent  of  the  turnover  of  business  in  Tasmania. 

On  the  1st  November,  1904,  assent  was  given  to  an  Act  to  levy  a 
tax  upon  persons  in  prooortion  to  their  means  or  ability  entitled  "The 
Taxation  Act,  1904."  Under  this  fonn  of  taxation  a  man's  inctMne  is 
determined  according  to  the  annual  assessment  of  the  house  in  which 
he  lives,  provision  being  made  for  the  taxation  of  lodgers  according 
to  the  amount  they  pay  for  board  and  lodging.  The  amount 
upon  which  tax  is  to  be  paid  by  occupiers  or  sub-oocupi«^  of  property 
who  occupy  for  purposes  of  i-esidence  or  partly  for  purposes  of  resi- 
dence and  partly  for  business,  and  who  practise  a  profession  other  than 
that  of  Bchoohnoster,  is  as  follows  : — "  Where  the  assessed  annual  value 
or  aggregate  assessed  annual  value  of  the  property  or  properties  is 
under  £30  the  taxable  amount  is  to  be  five  times  thereof;  £30  and 
tinder  £40,  six  times  thereof ;  £40  and  under  £60,  seven  times  thereof ; 
£60  and  under  £80,  eight  times  Uiereof ;  £80  and  under  £100,  nine  timea 
thereof;  and  £100  and  over,  ten  times  thereof.  Where  the  taxable 
amooDt  ia  £60  or  over  an  exemption  of  the  first  £30  is  allowed,  and  a 
further  reduction  of  £10  for  each  child  under  the  age  of  17  years 
residing  with  and  dependent  upon  the  taxpayer  where  the  taxable 
amount  is  under  £100.  Where  the  taxable  amount  is  under  £60,  the 
amount  of  the  tax  to  be  paid  is  2s.  6d. ;  £60  and  under  £100,  Id.  in 
the£;  £100  and  under  £115,  2d.  in  the  £;  £115  and  under  £150, 
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3d.  in  the  £  ;  £160  uid  under  £400,  4d.  in  tiie  £ ;  £400  and  over, 
4dL  in  tbe  £  for  the  firet  £400,  and  6d.  in  the  £  for  the  unount  iti 
«xces8  thereof.  Where  the  tassble  amount  ia  £400  or  over  the  exemp- 
tion  is  to  Ik  made  from  the  first  £400,  on  which  the  tax  ia  payable  at 
the  rate  td  4d.  in  the  £.  Occupiers  or  sub-occupiers  of  property  who 
occupy  partly  for  purposes  of  reaidence  and  partly  for  those  of  busi- 
neaa,  and  who  do  not  practise  a  prof  aasion  other  than  that  of  school- 
maater  are  assessed  in  the  following  amounts ; — For  the  first  £50  of 
the  assessed  annual  or  agf^^^te  annuid  value  of  the  property  or  the 
fimctional  part  two  and  a  half  times  thereof  ;  for  tbe  second  £50  or 
fractional  part,  one  and  a  half  times  thei-eof  ;  and  for  tbe  remainder 
three-four^s  thereof.  Where  a  person  carries  on  any  agricultural, 
pastoral,  or  horticultural  pursuit,  the  land  upon  which  such  pursuit  is 
carried  on  or  upon  which  he  resides  ia  deemed  to  be  property  occupied 
partly  for  purposea  of  reaidence  and  partly  for  business.  Where  the 
taxable  amount  is  £50  or  over  an  exemption  of  £30  is  allowed. 
Where  the  taxable  amount  is  under  £50,  the  amount  of  the  tax  to 
be  paid  ia  2s.  6d. ;  £50  and  under  £t00,  2d.  in  the£;  £100  and 
under  £153,  3d.  inthB£;  £153an<i  under  £185,  4d.  in  the  £;  £185 
and  under  £238,  4id.  in  the  £ ;  £238  and  under  £2,376,  6d.  in  the  £  ; 
£3,376  and  over,  6d.  in  the  £. 

The  amount  upon  which  tax  is  to  be  paid  by  lodgers  is  calculated 
upon  and  ascertained  from  the  assessed  annual  value  of  their  board 
and  lodging  as  follows : — Where  the  assessed  annual  value  of  the  board 
and  lodging  ia  under  £36  in  the  case  of  a  female  lodger  it  is  exempt 
under  £36  in  tbe  case  of  a  male  lodger,  twice  the  amount  thereof 
£36  and  under  £65  in  the  case  of  either  sex,  twice  the  amount  thereof, 
£65  and  under  £78  in  the  case  of  either  sex,  two  and  half  times 
thereof ;  £7S  and  under  £104  in  the  case  of  either  sex,  three  times  the 
amount  thereof;  and  £104  and  over  in  the  case  of  either  sex,  four  times 
the  amount  thereof. .  Where  the  taxable  amount  it>  under  £60,  the  amount 
of  the  tax  to  be  paid  is  2s.  6d.  ;  £60  and  under  £100,  Id.  in  the  £  ; 
£100  and  under  £115,  2d.  in  the  £ ;  £1 15  and  under  £150,  3d.  in  the  £ ; 
£160  and  under  £400,  4d  in  the  £  ;  £400  aud  over,  4d.  in  the  £  on 
the  first  £400,  and  6d.  in  the  £  for  any  amount  in  excess  thereof. 
Where  a  tax-payer  proves  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commissioner  that 
his  income  is  exclusively  derived  from  property,  being  "  income  from 
property  "  within  the  meaning  of  the  "  Income  Tax  Act,  1902,"  he  may 
be  declared  exempt. 

The  land  taxofTaemanials  levied  on  a  capital  value  of  £21,831,937, 
and  yields  over  £46,000  a  year.  The  imposition  of  a  graduated 
tax,  under  the  provisions  of  "The  Land  Tax  Amendment  Act,  1902, 
together  with  tiie  increase  resulting  from  improved  capital  values,  has 
considerably  swelled  the  receipts  from  land  tax  for  1903.  In  con- 
nection with  the  graduated  tax  there  were  duiing  1903,  551  owners 
of  £5,000  and  under  £15,000,  possessing  property  of  the  capital 
value  of  £4,502,056;    142,   of  £15,000  axid  under  £40,000,  with  a 
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c^tal  value  of  £3,206,571  ;  22,  of  £40,000  and  ODiler  £80,000,  witb 
ft  c^t&l  value  oF  XI, 136,732;  and  13,  of  £80,000  and  over,  witii  a. 
capital  vaJuH  of  £1,586,430.  The  utaixt  aabject  to  taxation  in  190^ 
tnunbered  46,656.  The  followingutherendtofaeven yean' workiiig: — 
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The  demand  for  payment  of  income  tax,  for  1903,  was  not  iaaited 
until  the  31st  December  of  that  year,  oonaequently  tlie  only  coUectioiiB 
made  were  those  relating  to  compames,  particulars  of  which  are 
fumiahed  below.     The  returns  for  the  last  five  years  were — 
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Laxd  and  Income  Taxation  in  New  Zealand. 

In  Kew  Zealand  the  Lftnd  aad  IiKxtme  T»x  AEaeaament  Act  imposes 
a  buc  npOD  incomes  and  an  ordiniuy  tax  upon  land  and  mortgages,  the 
amoaDt  of  whicti  it  is  provided  shall  be  fixed  atmually  hy  a  Bating 
Act ;  and  also  an  additional  graduated  tax  upon  the  unimproved  value 
of  land,  the  rates  of  which  are  fixed  by  the  Assessment  Act.  The  rate 
of  the  ordinary  tax  upon  land  and  mortgages  at  present  stands  at  Id. 
ia  the  £  of  capital  value,  but  on  native  lajid  occupied  by  Europeans 
the  rate  ta  ^d.  iu  the  pound.  It  is  provided  that  the  owner  of  any  laad 
shall  pay  the  tax  on  the  actual  value  of  hid  land,  and  also  on  the  value 
of  any  mortgages  which  he  may  hold  over  other  land,  less  the  value  of 
improvements,  and  of  any  mortgage  which  may  be  owing  on  his  land. 
If  the  net  value  does  not  then  exceed  £1,600,  an  exemption  of  £500 
is  allowed,  but  for  eiery  £2  by  which  the  net  value  exceeds  the  sum  of 
£1,500  the  exemption  of  £500  is  reduced  by  £1,  so  that  when  the  value 
realches  the  sum  of  £2,500  thera  is  no  exemption  at  all.  In  coses 
where  the  income  from  any  land  or  mortgages,  plus  income  from  all 
other  sources,  is.  less  than  £200  per  annum,  and  the  owner  is 
ine^Mcitated  by  age  or  iniirmity  from  supplementing  such  income,  a 
further  exemption  may  be  allowed  by  the  Commissioner  upon  his  being 
satisfied  that  the  payment  of  the  tax  would  entail  hardship  on  such 
owner.  All  mortgages  are  assessed  at  their  full  nominal  value,  except 
where  it  is  satisfactorily  shown  that  owing  to  depreciation  of  the  security 
«  other  cause  such  value  has  been  diminished.  In  the  case  of  mixed 
mortgages,  thatis,mortgage8  which  ore  secured  on  both  real  and  personal 
prcqperty,  the  amount  of  the  mortgage  chargeable  with  land  tax  is  taken 
to  be  1^  assessed  valueof  the  land  included  in  the  security,  the  interest 
derived  from  the  balance  of  mortgage  being  liable  to  income  tax. 

The  graduated  land  tax  is  imposed  on  all  Jond  possessing  an 
unimproved  value  of  £5,000  and  upwards,  an  icaportant  diSerenoe 
between  the  two  taxes  btnng  that  the  mortgagee  escapes  the  graduated 
tax,  and  no  deduction  is  allowed  to  the  mortgagor  in  considera- 
tion of  any  sum  which  may  be  advanced  on  the  property.  It  is  pro- 
vided that  on  an  unimproved  value  of  £5,000  and  under  £7,000,  ^d.. 
per  £  shall  be  payable ;  on  £7,000  and  under  £9,000,  ^. ;  on  £9,000- 
and  under  £11,000,  Ad;  £11,000  and  under  £13,000,  id.  ;  £13,000 
and  under  £15,000,  j^d. ;  £15,000  and  under  £17,500,  |d. ;  £17,600 
and  under  £20,000,  i^d.  ;  £20,000  and  under  £22,500,  ^d. ;  £22,500 
and  Tinder  £25,000,  Ad.  ;  £25,000  and  under  £27,500,  Sd  ;  £27,500 
and  under  £30,000,  4-^. ;  £30,000  and  under  £35,000,  id.  ^  £35,090 
and  under  £-10,000,  |^.  j  £40,000  and  undtr  £45,000,  |d.  ;  £45,CC0 
ud  under  £50,000,  ;|d.  j  £50,000  and  under  £56,000,  Id.;  £55,000 
and  undfir  £60,000,  l^d. ;  £60,000  and  under £65,000,  IJd.  ;  £65,000 
ud  under  £70.000, 1  Ad.  ;  £70,000  and  under  £75,000,  l^d.;  £75,000 
ud  ooder  £60,000,  l.'.d. ;  £80,000  and  under  £85,000,  Igd. ; 
£85,000  and  under  £90,000,  l^d.;  £90,000  and   under   £95,000 
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lid.;  £95,000  and  uoder  £100,000,  l^d.;  £100,000  mod 
under  £105,000,  l|d.;  £105,000  &nd  ander  £110,000,  ^H^; 
£110,000  And  under  £115,000,  I'd.;  £115,000  utd  nnder  £130,000, 
Ifjd.  ;  £120,000  and  under  £125,000,  IJd.  ;  £125,000  and  onder 
£130,000,  Hid.;  £130,000  and  under  £135,000.  2d. ;  £135,000  u>d 
under  £140,000,  2Thid. ;  £140,000  and  under  £145,000,  2|d.  ;  £145,000 
and  under  £150,000,  2-^id.  ;  £150,000  and  under  £155,000,  2Jd. : 
£155,000  and  under  £160,0011,  2i*.d. ;  £160,000  and  nnder  X165,000, 
2fd.  -  £165,000  and  under  £170,000,  2i^d.  ;  £170,000  and  nndn- 
£175,000,  2^. ;  £175,000  and  under  £180,000,  2i»id. ;  £180,000  and 
under  £185,000,  2|d. ;  £185,000  and  under  £190,000,  ^^Jd. ;  £190,000 
and  under  £195,000,  2|d. ;  £195,000  and  under  £200,000,  3Hd ; 
£200,000  and  under  £205,000,  2|d. ;  £205,000  and  under  £210,000, 
2f^.  ;  and  £210,000  and  or«-,  3d.  in  the  £ ;  and  it  is  further  provided 
that  an  absentee,  who  is  declared  to  bu  a  jier^^n  who  has  been  abstait 
from  or  resident  out  of  the  colony  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  oae  year 
next  preceding  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  annual  taxing  act,  shall 
pay  a  graduated  tax  of  50  per  cent,  additional  to  the  schedule  ratea 

It  is  provided  that  retmms  of  land  and  mortgages  shall  be  made 
biennially.  Purchasers  of  Crown  lands  on  credit  aie  liable  to  taxatjon, 
and  the  owner  of  a  leasehold  interest  in  land  is  liable  to  taxation  in 
rt-spect  of  the  value  of  such  interest.  The  exemptions  comprise  Crown 
lands ;  lands  rested  in  the  Railway  Commissioners  and  in  local  gown- 
ing bodies  ;  land  used  solely  in  connection  with  a  place  of  worship  or 
a  place  of  residence  for  the  clergy  of  any  religious  body,  or  in  cmuieo- 
tion  with  public  schools  establi^ed  under  the  Education  Act  of  1 877, 
■or  with  any  other  school  not  carried  on  exclusively  for  gain  or  pn£t, 
but  the  maximum  area  of  land  exempted  for  the  purpoaes  of  any  acfaotJ 
carried  on  for  profit  is  15  acres  ;  the  site  of  a  unireraity  or  coU^^  or 
school  incorporated  by  any  Act  or  Ordinance,  or  the  site  of  a  public 
library,  athenteum,  mechanics'  institute,  or  school  of  mines ;  a  public 
cemetery  or  buiial-gTonnd  ;  the  ground  or  place  of  meeting  of  any  agri- 
■cultural  society,  provided  it  be  the  property  of  such  society  ;  the  place 
of  meeting  of  a  friendly  society  or  Masonic  lodge,  or  of  a  registered 
building  society  ;  land  used  for  the  purposes  of  puUic  charitable  instita- 
tions  constituted  nnder  the  Hospitals  and  Charitable  Institutions  Act, 
andof  other  charitable  institutiooB  not  carried  on  torgainorpndt  ;paUic 
gardens,  domains,  or  recreation  or  other  public  reserves  not  occupied  by 
a  tenant,  and  all  public  roads  and  streets  ;  land  owned  and  occupied  by 
MaoriH,  and  not  leased  to  or  occupied  by  any  person  other  ^an  tbe 
Maori  owner ;  and  any  public  railway,  including  the  land  occupied  and 
used  as  permanent  way  and  for  yuds,  station^  and  sheds,  and  all  boDd- 
iags  used  for  t^e  purposes  of  railway  traffic  only.  Further  exemptioas 
comprise  att  land  owned  and  mortgages  held  by  any  friendly  society 
within  the  meaning  of  tlie  Act ;  all  land  owned  and  mortgagea  held  hj 
any  savings  bank  cmutituted  nnder  the  Savings  Bank  Act  of  1858 ;  all 
land  owned  and  mortgagee  held  by  the  CmnmiiakHien  (tf  Sinking  Ftudt 
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noder  che  FnbUc  Debts  Siokinx  Funds  Act  of  1868,  or  by  the  trnHtoes 
1^  an;  local  aathority  whose  revenues  are  exempt  from  taxation  ;  and 
>ll  mortgages  held  by  or  on  beb&lf  of  any  cbariteble  institution. 

Stall  Another  exemption  is  provided  for,  namely,  all  land  owned  and 
mortfiages  held  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  religious  body,  the  proceeds  of 
which  land  and  mortgages  are  devoted  to  the  support  of  aged  or  inQrro 
■ninisten,  or  of  widows  or  orphan  children  of  ministers.  It  is  also 
dedsred  that  native  land  occupied  by  any  other  person  than  the  Maori 
owner  shall  be  subject  to  ono-half  of  the  ordinary  land  tax  in  respect 
of  the  Maori  landowner's  interest  therein,  while  being  exempt  from  the 
gndn&ted  tax,  and  that  all  mortgages  held  by  or  in  trast  for  Maorix 
shall  be  liable  to  the  payment  of  ordinary  land  tax.  Mortgages  held 
hy  bimking  companies  are  reached  by  the  income  tax  ;  and  land  owned 
ud  mortgages  held  by  any  roistered  building  society  are  exempted 
from  taxation,  the  profits  derived  by  members  being  subject  to  income 
tax.  In  the  event  of  land  being  undervalued,  the  Commissioner  may 
give  notice  to  the  owner,  within  twelve  months  of  the  signing  of 
the  assessment  roll,  that  he  must  increase  the  value  of  the  land  to  the 
ram  placed  upon  it  by  the  taxation  authorities.  If  the  owner  is  not 
wiUing  to  increase  the  value  to  the  sum  notified  by  the  Commissioner, 
be  Diay  (Q>peal  to  the  Resident  Magistrate  to  assess  the  value ;  but 
iboold  he  neither  adopt  this  course  nor  consent  to  the  Commissioner's 
valuation  within  thirty  days,  the  Commissioner  may  recommend  that 
die  Government  shall  purchase  the  land  at  the  returned  value  plus 
10  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  owner  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
value  at  which  the  land  has  been  assessed,  whether  by  the  Board  of 
Boview  or  not,  he  may  call  upon  the  Commissioner  to  reduce  the  valua- 
tioD  to  a  certain  sum  or  to  purchase  the  land  at  this  price. 

lite  income  tax  is  payable  upon  income  derived  from  employment  and 
6001  bosineBB,  including  investments  other  than  those  in  mortgages  of 
Isnd,  npon  which  ordinary  land  tax  is  levied.  An  exemption  of  £300 
is  allowed  to  every  person  domiciled  in  the  colony,  this  concession  being 
withheld  &om  absentees ;  but  no  exemption  is  allowed  to  a  public 
company.  The  rat«  of  tax  is  6d.  in  the  £  on  the  first  taxable  £1,000, 
sod  la.  on  every  additional  £,  except  in  the  case  of  public  companies 
which  pay  Is.  per  £  on  the  whole  sum.  The  income  of  public  companies 
is  declared  to  be  the  amount  of  dividends  earned,  sums  carried  to  reserve 
fond,  aad  any  other  profits  made  or  income  derived  by  such  companies. 
To  this  provision  exception  is  made  in  the  case  of  banking  companies, 
inratance  companies,  shipping  companies,  and  loan,  building,  and 
investment  companies.  It  is  provided  that  every  banking  company 
ihall  be  assessed  for  income  tax  at  the  rate  of  7b.  Cd.  per  £100  of 
the  average  of  the  total  liabilities  and  assets  for  the  four  quarters 
of  the  preceding  year.  The  shareholders  of  loan,  building,  and  invest- 
ment companies  are  personalty  taxed  upon  the  amount  of  income  derived 
from  such  societies.  The  regulations  declare  that  a  person  or  company 
engaged  in  business  as  the  owner  or  charterer  of  shipping  shall  he 
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1  upon  the  income  deriTed  from  audi  bnaineu  carried  tnt  in 
New  Zealand  &nd  with  placefl  beyond  the  colony;  and  tbkt  when 
the  head  office  of  a  person  or  company  engi^^  in  audi  bnnnaa  i* 
onlaide  the  colony  the  agent  sikall  be  liable  to  the  payment  of  incMne 
tax  of  5  per  cent,  of  the  receipts  from  the  caniage  of  pawengen, 
goods,  and  live  stock  shipped  at  New  Zealand  porta.  It  ia  alao  provided 
by  these  regulations  that  the  income  of  every  insnranoe  company  diall 
be  taken  e»  the  income  derived  from  buMnen  carried  on  in  tfae 
colony,  and  from  inveetmentfl  within  the  colony  other  than  tboae  in 
land  and  in  mortgages  of  land.  The  exemptions  to  Uie  inoome  tar 
comprise  the  revenues  of  any  county  council,  borough  counci],  town 
board,  road  board,  harbonr  board,  public  onivernty,  public  sdiool, 
education  hoard,  school  commissioners,  licensing  committee^  and  every 
other  local  authority  receiving  revenue  of  any  kind  for  the  pnrposea 
of  or  in  relation  to  local  aelf-govemmmt ;  the  income  <^  friendly 
societies  and  building  societies,  and  of  all  public  bodies  and  aocietiM  not 
carrying  on  business  for  purpoeea  of  gain  to  be  divided  amongst  tbs 
shareholders  or  members  ;  Euid  income  derived  by  the  owner  or  ooeiqw 
from  any  land  on  which  land  tax  is  payable,  and  from  mortgage*  of  noA 
land.  The  income  of  any  savings  bank  constituted  und^  the  Savings 
Bank  Act  of  1858,  and  the  income  of  any  public  dtaritable  inatitntion, 
are  also  exempted.  Also,  when  a  person  occupies  for  puipoms  of 
business  or  employment  land  on  which  he  pays  land  tax,  be  is  allowed  to 
deduct  from  his  income  a  sum  equal  to  5  per  cent,  on  tho  amonut  on 
which  he  is  liable  to  pay  land  tax.  It  is  impemtive  that  a  penon  wlie 
does  not  reside  permanently  in  the  colony,  and  who  oSers  or  exposes 
goods  for  sale  or  disposition  by  sample  or  otherwise,  shall  take  oat  as 
.annual  license,  the  fee  for  which  ia  fixed  by  regnlation  at  £dO. 

There  are  about  115,713  landownen  in  New  Zealand,  and  of  these 
20,865  pay  tax,  the  remainder  being  exempted  from  one  causa  or 
another.  The  land  tax  yielded  £335,122  for  the  year  endod  31it 
March,  1904,  of  which  £232,906  ome  from  ordinary  land  tax  and 
;£102,216  from  graduated  tax,  the  latter  amount  including  ^936, 
imposed  upon  persons  who  have  been  absent  from  the  colony  for  not 
less  than  one  year  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  yearly  taxing  act  The 
total  value  of  land  subject  to  taxation  is  £35,650,809  out  of  a  Mai 
nnimproved  value  of  £70,524,604.  The  following  is  a  statemettt  of 
.the  tax  levietil  during  the  past  six  years  : — 


TMra>d«dsirt,lIiR}i. 

OTdimrj 
L«dTM. 

UndTu, 

Dfl^lKlTu. 

i 

£ 

18»8 

196.000 

73.000 

309,000 

1899 

8a,ooo 

1900 

214,000 

80.000 

394.000 

1901 

222.000 

72,000 

204,000 

1902 

234,000 

79,000 

31S.00O 

1903 

217.000 

79.000 

898,000 

1904 

2»2,90« 

102,316 

335.132 
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The  inoome  tax  returns  hftve  shown  great  expansion  during  the  last 
toar  jemrs ;  indeed,  the  yield  shows  substantial  increases  in  almost  every 
jear  since  the  first  impoaitaonof  the  tax.  The  revenue  obtained  during 
each  of  the  last  ten  years  waaas  follows': — 


nn^Huch. 

Paid. 

p.id.  " 

£. 

£ 

189S 

6S,e»l 

1900 

128,72) 

1S96 

92,778 

1901 

173,809 

1W7 

105,504 

IBOK 

179,397 

1898 

115,210 

1903 

200,684 

1899 

115.480 

1904 

221,309 

The  number  of  ta:tpayerB  for  1904  was  8,258,  including  489  absentees 
and  605  companies.  The  total  incomes  assessed  for  taxation  cannot 
he  stated,  but  the  taxable  amount  was  reduced  to  .£5,767,984  by 
exemptions.  The  incomes  of  companies  are  assessed  at  £3,600,020, 
and  of  absentees  £181,712. 

"Ok  coat  of  collection  in  each  of  the  states  imposing  either  land  or 
income  taxes,  or  both  combined,  varies  considerably.  The  complex 
diancter  of  the  Acts  under  wliich  the  impost  is  lovied  necessitateB  a 
larger  expenditure  in  some  states  than  in  othete.  In  New  South 
Wales,  where  t^e  machinery  for  the  admiiiistr»tion  of  the  land  tax  is 
<i  so  elaborate  character,  taking  land  and  inoome  taxes  together,  the 
ccat  is  largely  in  excess  of  that  of  any  other  state,  showing,  for  t^ 
pociod  since  ^e  inception  of  the  taxes  in  1 895-6,  on  expenditure  of 
8'52  per  cent,  of  the  net  receipts.  In  Victoria,  for  the  ten  years 
ended  30th  June,  1904,  it  was  only  3-33  per  cent  ;  In  Soutii  Australia, 
for  Uie  same  period,  575  per  cent.  ;  in.  Tasmania,  for  tdie  same  period, 
4'55  per  cent.  ;  and  in  New  Zealand,  for  the  same  period,  3'88  per 
cent  Qneendand  has  had  only  two  years'  experience,  and  the 
pn^tortion  of  cost  to  net  receipts  was  5-1 1  per  cent  Covering  a  period 
of  ten  years,  the  proportion  of  cost  to  net  receipts,  tta  the  wlude  of 
Amtralasia,  was  S-26  pw  oent. 
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Revehvb  from  Dibect  Taxation. 

The  following  table  ahows  the  RinonDt  of  revMme  raceiTed  from  the 
various  sources  of  direct  tAz^tion  daring  the  year  I903-* : — 


B>uq>Dati«. 

To. 

.»™. 

Mrtdmd 

Totrf. 

Pn>bM«. 

OUwr. 

fci. 

£ 
225,115 
308,531 
96.4M 
72,926 
21.759 
4,750 

£ 
237,455 
18,440 
90,535 
61,899 
65,768 
42,093 

£ 
322,246 
106,415 

77,870 

50.881 

£ 
103,240 
311,147 
144,488 
121,469 

837,829 

£ 

•89.453 
+125,071 

Wertem  AnrtnlU 

202,596 

728,635 
142,917 

506,190 
252,275 

558,942 
334,991 

807,873 
221,369 

214,SS4 

872,452 

758,400 

Ml. 933 

1.029,249 

214,527 

•  Include*  £ll,fiM  tram ' 


Land  Revekck. 

The  prftotice  of  trnting  as  ordinary  reTonne  mon^  dertTcd  from  the 
sale  and  occnpation  of  Crown  lands  obtains  in  all  the  Btat«>,  and  the 
money  bo  raised  forms  in  several  states  a  Iftrge  item  of  income.  "Ote 
pnqiriety  of  so  doing  is  open  to  grave  doubt,  but  the  argnment  used  in 
its  justification  is  that  tJie  sums  so  obtained  have  enabled  the  Gowm- 
ment  either  to  constmct  works,  which  both  enhance  the  value  of  the 
remaining  public  lands  and  facilitate  settlement,  or  to  endow  monki- 
palities,  and  thus  enable  them  to  cany  out  local  works.  The  revmoa 
from  land  sales  is  declining  year  by  year,  both  absolutely  and  as  compared 
with  population.  In  New  South  Wales  and  South  Australia  iba  E^ling- 
off  has  been  most  noticeable ;  in  the  former  Bt«te  the  revenue  frem 
this  souroe  is  now  some  £1,367,000  less  than  was  the  case  in  1881,  while 
in  South  Australia  the  revenue  frton  land  nUea  is  only  £CI,0(KX 
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Adoptinj;  the  division  of  land  revenue  into  receipt!  from  sales  and 
recciptB  from  occupation,  the  following  tabb  shovs  the  income  for 
1881  :— 


ToUl  Uod  RcTwiua,  1S81. 

UndBovuneporhnd. 

■^ 

ToUl. 

^ 

olCnmo 
bndi. 

ToUL 

£ 

701,278 
436,664 
661,914 
6,760 
87,269 

S37,6S1|3,S20^BS9 

£  •.  d. 
3    4  11 
0  16    4 
2    0    6 
2    8    9 
0    S  11 
0    6    6 

«  t.   d. 
0    8  10 
0    3    2 

£    B.    d. 

Itwrnbitd 

166,693 
97,042 
34,69S 
89,487 

622,657 
748,966 
40,446 
78,766 

1,316,211 
370,461 

830.962 
174,479 

J.  146. 173 
660,940 

1  17  10 
0  16    4 

0    7    3 
0    7    1 

2    6    1 

*,efll,672 

1.005,441 

^697,ll! 

1  14    8 

0    7    4 

Compared  with  1881,  the  land  revenue  for  1903-4  showa  a  Urge 
dedine,  amoantiiig  to  £1,803,768  for  the  states  included  in  the 
Commonwealth,  and  to  £2,106,866  for  the  whole  of  Australasia.  The 
Uiing-ofT  is  found  entirely  in  the  amount  of  revenue  from  sales, 
that  derived  from  rente  having  largely  increased  in  all  the  states 
except  Victoria  and  Tasmania.  However,  general  remarks  applicable 
Co  all  the  states  can  scarcely  be  made.  New  South  Wales  obtained 
£3,483,338  from  land  sales  in  1881,  out  of  a  total  of  £4,691,672 
for  all  the  states,  or  more  than  one-half  ;  while  from  occupation  its 
Twenoe  was  £337,601  out  of  £1,005,441,  or  little  more  than  one-third. 
In  1903-4  the  revenue  of  the  st&te  from  sales  amounted  to 
£1,116,061— still  a  large  amount,  but  £1,367,277-  sliort  of  the  receipts 
of  1881.  Id  r^iard  to  occnpation,  a  different  condition  of  things  is 
disclosed.  The  reoeipta  in  Kew  South  Wales  during  1903-4  totalled 
£744,509,  or  an  increase  of  £406,868  as  compared  with  1881,  and 
uioonting  to  49'11  per  cent,  of  the  total  of  the  states  comprising  the 
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Comnxmwe^tli,  or  to  43'59  per  cent.  cA  the  totftl  for 
follawing  «re  the  figures  for  1903-1 : — 


■»  I  of  Onmra  i 


aa^T'E. 


'  £      '  £      '  £      Ua-d.  £a.d.£a.d. 

New  South  Wain 1.116.0611  744,9091,860,670  0  15    7   0  10  8    1     ~     ~ 

VictorU   I  278,M4'  106,154  384,708;  04701  90ii> 

QneantlMid 314,298  322,7SS  63T,080J  C  12     1   0  12  AJ  I     4    C 

Sontk Aiutndia 61,079  130;e29  181,608  0    2    90    7  1    0    9  10 

Wntran  Austnlw '  26,0771  160,777  sa3.8S4{  0    2    2  0  16  «  0  18    2 

41,231  3I,3M  72,58510    4803  «08« 


..  l,882,S72;i,707,8753.B»,847|  0    7  10  0    7 


In  all  the  states,  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  excepted,  a  genenl 
sinking  fund  ia  eHlabtiahed  to  aasist  in  the  redemption  of  public  loans 
on  matarity,  and  in  Kew  South  Wales  and  Victoria  special  sinking 
funds  h&ve  been  inangnrated  in  connection  with  portions  of  the  local 
funded  stocks.  The  desirableness  of  establishing  a  general  sinking  fund 
ia  on  all  sides  admitted,  and  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  land  sales 
CDuldwith  advantage  be  set  apart  from  the  general  revenue  and  devoted 
to  this  parpose.  Victoria  deals  with  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  Crown  lands  apart  from  the  general  revenue,  and  at  the 
dose  of  the  financial  year  1890-1  a  sum  of  £578,740  derived  from 
that  source  had  been  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Railway  Construadon 
Account ;  while  since  that  year  varioas  sums  amounting  to  jC678,&33 
have  been  appropriated  oa  account  of  the  ''  Land  Sales  by  Auction 
Fund"  for  expenditure  on  public  works,  and  a  total  of  £381,349  has 
been  received  from  sales,  •&&,  leaving  a  debit  balance  oE  £297,183  on  the 
30th  June,  19U4 

HbaDB   or  EXPBNDITDRB. 

The  amount  disbursed  by  the  Government  of  New  South  Walea  ia  hr 
larger  than  that  expended  by  any  other  state  of  the  group  ;  in  the  last 
financial  year  it  exceeded  the  expenditure  of  Victoria  by  jE4)404,894, 
was  nearly  twice  as.great  as  that  of  New  Zealand,  and  was  nearly  one 
million  and  a  half  more  than  the  united  expenditure  of  Queensland,  Sooth 
AuBualia,  and  Western  Australia.  This  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  ahMDc* 
of  a  complete  system  of  local  government  in  New  South  Wales,  and 
the  ayston  of  centralisatiDn  already  referred  Ux     The  foUowi^  ii  a 
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atau. 

S. 

Pnbllo 

•od 
Debt. 

AHoOmt 

.sas.- 

SIS^'-^..::::::: 

■»,«■» 

£ 

£ 

Me,fl7t 

U4jea 
iu,no 

S,llt,7M 

i.Hv.m 
i,iio,ni 

7H,BM 

£ 

738,  Tot 
i,Mi,ioe 

S0tW7 

'Kg 

»S! 

7.714,016 
1,U1.W( 

iiujio 

■as 

8,BI»,(B1 
1,»T,9SS 

10,180,179 

SS,1W.M>B 

B,16S,«0 

BW.600 

t;ai,*ta 

10,il64,BM 

12,0SI,US 

It  will  be  Been  from  ib«  forefpiing  figures  that  for  the  states  of 
tlie  Commonwealth  26'5  per  cenL  of  tbe  whole  expenditure  is  for 
working  the  railways — a  service  not  undertaken  hj  the  Govemmenb 
ia  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States.  Public  instruction 
•oooants  for  7-7  per  oenb,  and  interest  on  the  public  debt,  30-9  per 
cut.  For  the  whole  of  Australasia  the  oorresponding  peroentfl^es 
ve: — BaUwaya,  3{(-8;  public  instmctioD,  7-9;  and  interest  on  the 
public  debt,  30-9  per  cent. 

Adopting  the  oloasitlcation  of  expenditure  used  in  the  preceding  table, 
the  amonnts  per  inhabitant  of  each  province  are  given  below.  It  may  be 
twte  mentioned  that  in  New  South  Wales,  and  to  some  extent  in  South 
Aoatralia  and  Weatem  AuBtr«lia,  the  tramways  are  the  property  of  the 
ttate,  and  are  under  the  same  management  as  the  railways,  with  which 
they  are  included  in  the  various  statements  in  this  sub-chapter  relating 
rnd  expenditnre : — 


state. 

PnbUo 

■od 
Dsbt. 

All 

Total 

Km  Sonth  Wab*.. 

n«*(«a 

QnmuUiict      ..  . 

£  ■.  d. 

5  0  10 
1  11    4 
1  11     1 
1  17    8 

6  S    1 
0  18    8 

£     B.      d. 

e  ..  d. 

0  12    S 
0  10  11 
0  12    I 
0    S    & 
on  10 

£  1.  d. 

2    3    0 

1  IS    9 

2  9    6 

3  0  10 
8    2  U 

£    1.    d. 
3     1    2 
1  16    6 

1  IS  11 

2  0    1 
7    2    9 
1  13  n 

£<-    d, 
7  IS    2 
6  14    & 

SorthAnrtrrfia.... 

7    7    0 
16    5    7 

CwmnoawMlth 
KnrZuland  ..  .. 

1  19    2 
1  IS    2 

0  12  "a 

0  11     4  1  2    5    9 
0  U    8  1  2    7    6 

2  11    9 
2    6    3 

7    8    0 

.iiNtoalMia 

1  la  < 

0    2.2 

0  11  10  1  2    «    0 

2  10  10 

7    9    4 

6^4  BTATS  FISASCB. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  general  expenditure  of  t^ 
Anatralasiau  states  is  the  loi^eneea  of  the  amount  reqnired  to  paf 
interest  and  charges  on  the  public  debt,  boUi  in  regard  to  the  rKte  per 
head  and  the  proportion  of  total  revenue  thus  bjpotbecated.  The 
proportion  for  the  states  of  the  Commonweallh  is  30-89  per  cent,  of 
the  total  expenditure,  or  £2  So,  9d.  per  head  of  population,  and  for  the 
whole  of  Auatralaaia  30'80  per  cent,  or  £2  6s.  Od.  per  head.  The  actaal 
expenditure  for  each  state  during  1903-4  was  as  shown  below.  The 
amounts  given  are  actual  payments  made  during  the  financial  jear, 
and  do  not  represent  the  interest  liabilitieE  of  that  period,  the  amonnls 
of  which; will  be  found  on  page  703 : — 


Iirt«nrt  and  ChMca  DO  Pn 

bUoMU. 

Sl*t«. 

Total. 

F«rh«*d 
of 

"°«KSr" 

£ 
3,114,760 
2,159,050 
1,547,331 
1,120,731 
714,634 
340,096 

£  8.   a. 
2    3    0 

1  15    9 

2  19    S 

3  0  10 
3    9  11 
1  18    2 

■^r*- 

CommoDwulth 

8,996,601 
1,957,963 

2    5    9 
2    7    6 

30-89 

10,954,564 

2    6    0 

30-80 

A  casual  glance  at  the  figures  quoted  will  lend  colour  to  the  suggestion 
sometimes  hazarded  that  the  states  are  too  rapidly  mortgaging  their 
resources,  and  that  the  expense  of  the  public  debt  will  prove  a  greato- 
burthen  than  can  easily  be  borne.  However  true  this  may  be  so  far  ai 
any  individual  state  is  concerned,  it  is  certainly  erroneous  as  rcgardi 
the  whole  of  Australasia.  Outofthesum  of  £8,996,601  requiredtopsf 
interest  and  charges  on  the  public  debt  by  the  states  of  Uie  Commui- 
wealth  during  1903-4,  £4,285,960  was  directly  recouped  by  the  net 
revenue  from  public  railways.  Water  supply  and  sewen^  yidded 
a  sum  of  £629,354,  the  net  revenue  from  harbour  and  river  improve- 
ments was  £184,90S,  and  the  interest  on  advances  to  settlen,  local 
bodies,  and  on  the  purchase  of  lands  for  settlement  yielded  a  further 
sum  of  £140,1384,  making  a  total  of  £5,240,803.  Including  ]fe<r 
Zealand,  the  sum  required  to  pay  interest  and  charges  on  tb« 
public  debt  was  £10,9S4,364,  but  of  this  £6,294,087  was  directly 
recouped,  vix.,  £S,001,998  by  the  net  revenue  from  railways,  £^29,36* 
by  water  supply  and  sewerage,  together  with  £662,736,  rei^vaenting 
the  net  revenue  frooi  harbour  and  river  improvemrata,  iiiterert  en 
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to  settlers  aud  local  bodies,  and  on  the  purchase  of  land  for 
ntUement.  Beaidea  this,  there  ia  a  large  iodirect  revenue  obtained  by 
ttch  of  the  Btatea  from  the  opening-up  of  its  public  lands,  and  from  the 
nostmctiou  of  breakwaters,  wharves,  bridges,  and  other  works  of  public 
■tilitjr.  Bnt  even  these  advantages  might  have  been  bought  at  too  high 
a  price  if  production  had  not  correspondingly  advanced.  Fortunately 
nch  has  been  the  case,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  chapters  in  this  volume 
«luch  deaJ  with  the  leading  items  of  Australasian  production. 

Adjusted  Revenue  asd  Expenditure. 
The  form  in  which  the  public  accounts  of  the  states  are  presented  has 
led  to  a  great  deal  of  misconception  regardii^;  die  actual  requirements 
fli  the  Tarious  Governments  for  public  purposes.  Nor  has  it  been 
possible  to  do  other  than  follow  that  fonn  in  the  foregoing  pages,  us 
otherwise  the  figures  quoted  would  differ  from  the  various  Treasury 
■tsteroents,  and  add  another  element  of  confusion ;  nevertheless,  it 
Tould  be  well  before  closing  the  remarks  on  this  bruich  of  public 
finuce  to  make  a  separation  of  the  items  of  revenue  and  expenditure 
Mcording  to  the  principles  which  should  govern  the  presentation  of  the 
pablic  accoimts.  This  is  effected  by  treating  the  services  which  are 
generally  regarded  as  outside  the  functions  of  the  central  Government, 
Tiz.,  railways  and  tramways,  water  supply  and  sewerage,  harbours, 
rivers,  and  navigation,  advances  to  settlers,  loans  to  local  bodies,  and 
the  purchase  of  land  for  settlement,  ss  matters  apart  from  the  general 
receipts  and  expenditure,  and  only  crediting  the  state  with  the  surplus 
fnm,  or  debiting  it  with  the  cost  of  these  services,  after  deducting 
vorking  expenses  and  making  allowance  for  the  estimated  interest  on 
the  invested  capital.  Posts  and  telegraphs  have  not  been  excluded  in 
the  ease  of  New  Zealand,  but  the  exclusion  has  been  made  from  the 
TStarns  of  the  six  states  of  the  Commonwealth  as  the  administration  is 
luw  with  the  Federal  Goveroment.  The  adjusted  revenue  for  the  year 
1903-4  will  be  found  below  :— 


Sum. 

Rertnnt. 
uoludiiv 

N»tRev«ii» 

T«UI 

Sirs 

£ 
6,120,640 
.1,639,225 
2,1»7,2»1 
1,303,658 
1,859,149 
599,080 

£ 

£ 
6,120,640 
3,639,226 
2,197,261 
1,203,868 
1,902,829 
599,089 

£    a    d. 

ffir      

^mimIiiiiI 

"■44486 

i5,«9,222 
4,030,736 

43,480 

16,662,702 
4,030.736 

3  19    7 

19,649,958 

43,480 

19,693,438 

eg6  aTATB  rnnMSOB. 

It  -will  be  seen  t!iat  Weatem  Austntlia  waa  tiie  only  sfcnte  tfaa* 
obtained  a  revenue  from  it«  aerrices  duriog  190S-4,  after  workii^ 
«xp«naes  and  interost  on  oapital  had  been  allowed  for,  a  result  bnxight 
about  chiefly  b;  the  decrease  in  tJie  revenue  of  most  of  the  states,  dne 
to  the  after  effects  of  the  prolonged  drought.  The  next  table  shows 
the  adjusted  expenditure  : — 


ewta. 

'^^' 

PCThnd 

New  South  Wales  

£ 

3,2H,77« 
1,70B.72S 
1,1«2,578 
2,0»,92» 
534,538 

£ 
708.544 
28,851 
SOS.9S0 
150,432 

£ 

8,192,199 
3,M0.flS7 
2,209,686 
1,343,010 
2.099,«8 
620.777 

«   ad. 
4    6    6 

60,239 

U,  188,1 87 
3,262,260 

1,474,028 
72,641 

15,657,9S3 

3.334.901 

17,448,  W7 

1.546,687 

18,992,124 

The  £g:nres  jiut  gimo  show  that  the  actuaJ  ooat  of  govarauant  is 
materially  less  in  the  states  than  would  appear  from  th«  i  ' 
ordinary  revenue  and  expenditure. 


Position  of  Reybnite  Accounts. 

The  following  table  has  been  compiled  with  the  view  of  ahowii^  tin 
position  of  th«  Revenue  Account  of  each  state  at  the  close  of  tits  Isat 
finaooial  year.  It  will  he  seen  that  five  of  the  states  ha*«  largv  ove^ 
drafts,  partly  cash  and  partly  in  the  form  of  Treasury  bills,  and  that  to 
eatabliah  the  necessary  equilibrium  between  inoome  and  outgo  a  restricted 
expenditure  by  future  odmiuistratioBs  vill  be  aba(^tcJ.y  ueoesHry- 
For  Tasmania  the  figures  refer  to  tho  end  of  the  year  1903  ;  for  New 
Zealand,  to  the  31st  March,  1904  ;  and  for  the  other  five  states,  to  ths 
30th  June,  1904.  The  figures  given  in  the  last  column  of  the  table 
repreSBnt  the  total  debit  balaaoes  at  tliew  dateL    It  is  very  iiiii«Bij 
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(fast  this  taat  should  be  borne  in  mind,  aa  it  often  lutppens  that  the 
<^cul  retunia  at  the  states  show  only  the  cash  overdraft,  the  amount 
reiweaezited  by  ootstanding  Treoaury  lulk  being  omitted  from  coosidera- 


CcBtkooc 

Dr.BiIuuo. 

OMm. 

..^. 

Cuh 
Omdimft. 

Totel 

HMrSodthWalM 

£ 

£ 
1.977,«96 

78,000 
1,130,000 
1,088,1»0 

£ 
fi24.06« 
2,166,119 
36,705 
864,189 

£ 

VtetOTb 

1,463,13» 

83,364 

107,380 

234.M6 

341,87» 

83,364 
637,9m 

4,378,006 

3,314,622 

921,350 

*,378,«06 

3.314.622 

It  will  be  seen  that  for  the  state  of  New  South  Wales  the  table  shows 
aa  oyerdraft  of  £1,977,626  which  has  been  liquidated  by  Treasury  bills, 
and  a  cosh  overdraft  on  30tb  June,  1904,  of  £524,064,  inclusive  of 
£484,356  brought  forward  from  the  previous  year.  In  reference  to  the 
South  Australian  cash  overdraft  of  £364,189,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
<Hily  £32,230  represents  the  debit  balance  for  South  Auatralia  proper, 
while  the  overdmft  liquidated  by  Treasury  bills  belongs  both  to  South 
Australia  proper  and  the  Korthem  Territory.  During  the  year  ended 
30th  Jane,  1903,  the  Government  issued  Treasury  bills  liquidating  the 
cash  overdraft  on  the  30th  June,  1902,  for  the  state  proper. 

The  condition  of  the  revenue  accounts  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria, 
and  New  Zealand  needs  further  explanation.  In  New  South  Wales  land 
was  resumed  in  1889  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  certain  improvements 
in  connection  with  a  street  facing  the  General  Fost-office,  Sydney,  and  it 
wu  determined  that  the  sum  paid  for  remimption  should  not  be  treated 
H  &  matter  of  ordinary  eKpenditure,  but  be  held  in  suspense  pending  the 
tale  of  the  land  resumed,  or  so  much  of  it  as  was  not  needed  for  the 
fonnatioD  of  the  Fostoffice  streeL  Another  resumption  of  land  by  the 
QoTemraent  of  New  South  Wales  was  authorised  by  the  Centenary 
Celebration  Act  of  1887,  which  provided  for  the  acquisition  of  a  large 
ana  of  land,  dose  to  Sydney,  for  the  formation  of  a  public  pork  to 
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commemorate  the  centenary  of  the  state.     Of  the  area  bo  aoqnired, 
640  acreB  were  to  be  set  aaide  for  the  park,  and  the  reroainder  waa  to 
be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  ploctsl  againnt  the  expenditure.     80  far  no 
sales  have  been  effected,  and  in   1894  the  payments  on  account  <rf  the 
formation  of  the  park  were  transferred  from  the  Consolidated  Revenne 
Fund  Account  to  a  special  Suspense  Account.    On  the  30th  Jane,  1901, 
the  debit  balance  of  the  Centennial  Park  Account  was  £228,417,  and 
of  the  General  Post-office  New  Street  Resumption  Acconnt,  jC376,762, 
neither  of  which  amounts  is  included  in  the  above  tabla     L^pslatioii 
has   been  paiseed,  and    Treasury  bills  have  been   issued  covenng  the 
liability  under  thn  Suspense  Accounts  referred  to,  and  tlie  replacing  of 
£150,000  to  the  credit  of  the  sinking  fund  for  Railway  Loui,  53  Vic 
No.  24,  which  was  applied  to  the  redemption  of  the  balance  of  Railway 
Loan,  31  Via  No.  U.     The  authority  was  for  the  issue  of  Treasury  bills 
to  the  amount  of  £756,179,  which  will  cover  all  deficiencies  Lo  30th  June, 
1902,  with  the  exception  of  the  debit  balance  of  the  Consolidated 
Revenue  Fund,     Provision  was  made  that  on  the  Slst  December,  1903, 
and  on  the  same  day  in  each  year  thereafter,  until  all  the  payments 
provided  for  have  been  made,  the  sum  of  £100,000  was  to  be  paid  from 
the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund  to  the  credit  of  the  respective  aceounta 
mentioned.     Such  annual  sums  are  in  the  first  place  to  be  paid  to  the 
credit  of  a  special  Trust  Account.     In  addition  to  the  annual  sum  of 
£100,000,  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  unsold  portions  of  the 
land  resumed  under  the  General  Post  Office  (Approaches  Improvement) 
Act  of  1889,  and  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  unsold  portions  of 
the  land  referred  to  in  the  Centenary  Celebration  Act  of  1887  (Centen- 
nial Park),  are  to  be  paid  to  the  credit  of  the  account.     The  moneys  at 
credit  of  such  account  are  to  be  applied  to  the  purpose  of  redeeming  the 
bills  issued  under  the  Treasury  Bills  DeGciency  Acts  of  1901  and  1903, 
and  when  all  such  bills  have  been  redeemed  the  account  is  to  be  closed. 
The  appropriation  of  £100,000  is,  however,  to  continue  to  redeem  bilh 
isaued  under  the  Deficiency  Act  of  1869,  and  on  the  redmnption  M 
these  bills,  the  same  annual  appropriation  is  to  be  applied  to  redeem 
Hlls  issued  under  the  Deficiency  Act  of  1895.     When  this  has  bees 
effected  the  appropriation  is  to  lapse.      The  annual  appropriation  of 
£150,000  under  the  Deficiency  Act  of  1889  continues,  so  that  the  totiJ 
annual  apprupriation  for   the  liquidation  of   the  unfunded   debt  for 
revenue  purposes  will  be  £250,000. 

In  Victoria  certain  public  works  to  the  amount  of  £678,624  were 
nndertaken  on  the  undei'stnnding  that  the  coat  should  be  defrayed  fiom 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  certain  lands  specifically  set  apart  for  Uk 
purpose.  These  works  have  been  conntnictAd,  but  the  sales  have  fallen 
short  to  the  extent  of  £297,183,  and  this  sum  has  been  placed  10  ■ 
Suspense  Account,  which  is  likewise  excluded  from  the  debit  balance 
given  above.  In  the  credit  balance  of  New  Zealand,  shown  on  page  697, 
allowance  has  been  made  for  the  transactions  of  several  Suspense 
Accounts,  viz.,  the  State  Forests  Account,  the  Local  Bodies  Acconnt^ 
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ihe  Deposits  Acctmnt,  and  the  State  Coal  Sfmes  Account ;  but  io  order 
to  ptaoe  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  that  colony  on  the  same  footing 
as  those  of  the  other  provinces,  the  operations  on  the  aooounts  referred 
to  have  not  been  t«ken  into  consideration  in  the  table  on  pace  661. 
The  credit  balance  of  the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund  proper  amounted 
to  £649,741. 

Ttie  praclioe  of  issuing  Treasury  bills  for  the  pnrpoae  of  liquidating  an 
overdraft,  Thich  is  illustrated  by  the  above  table,  obtains  in  all  the 
statea.  The  bills  have  been  sometimes  compared  to  the  exchequer 
IsUs  isroed  by  the  British  Treasury.  There  is,  however,  only  a  slight 
rewmblance  between  the  two.  The  British  exchequer  bills  bear 
interest  at  «  rate  which  is  fixed  from  year  to  year,  and  at  the  end 
of  every  twelve  months  the  holder  has  the  option  of  retaining  tbem  or 
presenting  them  at  the  Treasury  for  payment.  They  are,  therefore, 
readily  saleable,  and  are  used  with  great  freedom  in  commercial  trans- 
■ctions,  fbr,  ns  will  be  seen,  they  combine  the  two  advantages  of  ready 
Boney  and  money  bearing  interest.  The  Treasury  bills  of  these  stAtes, 
OQ  the  other  hand,  are  only  payable  at  the  Treasury  on  the  expiry  of 
the  period  for  which  they  are  issued,  and  they  carry  interest  at  a  fixed 
rate  during  the  whole  term  of  currency  ;  consequently  they  are  not  used 
to  any  extent  in  commerce.  The  nearest  approach  to  the  British  system 
n  that  prevailing  in  New  Zealand,  where  Treasury  bills  to  the  amount 
of  £700,000  are  outstanding  at  the  close  of  the  financial  year,  but  are 
itdeemed  early  in  the  following  year.  With  the  exception  of  theee 
New  2lealand  bills.  Treasury  bills  ore  r^arded  as  unfunded  or  floating 
debt,  and  until  wiped  off  form  part  of  the  public  debt. 

Trust  Funds. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  here  that  all  the  Oovemments  in  AustraUaia 
bold  sums  in  trust,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  In  some  instances  these 
nms  are  oonaiderable,  and  are  found  extremely  useful  in  adjusting  the 
finances, -forming  a  strong  reserve  which  a  Government  is  able  to  use  in 
tiding  over  temporary  difficulties.  It  is,  however,  very  questionable 
whether  the  existence  of  a  lai^  balance,  out  of  which  a  necessitous 
Tnasurer  can  make  advances  to  an  overdrawn  Revenue  or  Loans 
Account,  is  desirable.  In  past  years  it  has  ted  to  much  extravagance 
that  a  Treasurer  forced  to  rely  on  the  legitimate  revenue  of  the  country 
VQoId  ha.ve  been  compelled  to  avoid.  Several  states  have  seen  this, 
nd  in  Victoria,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Australia,  public  trustees 
bave  been  appointed  to  control  Trust  Funds  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government;  but  in  the  other  states  these  funds  are  directly 
nbject  to  the  Treasury.  The  following  are  the  balances  of  the 
TnUt  Funds  at  the  close  of  the  financial  year,  exclusive  of  the 
^mds  now  dealt  with  by  the  Federal  Oovemment.  The  6gures  for 
KsT  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland,  South  Australia,  and 
Wettera   Aoatralia,  are  for  tiie  year  ended  30th   June,    1904;    for 
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Tumanu,   for  tbs  you*  ended  31at   DeoMmber,  1903;  mhI   for  New 
Zealand,  for  the  yau-  ended  Slst  Much,  1904  : — 


«-. 

^.^ 

UntDTMMd. 

TMkL 

6,807,829 
3,728.886 
3.210,873 

s,es3,sti 

6,023.413 
402.808 
372,608 
773,360 
63,478 

£ 

Victoria  _ 

8.762.ai» 

3,613.781 

372,603 

3,O7fl.lM0 
aOl.012 

16.926.319 
9,213,887 

10,608.834 
lH43a 

27.434,183 
B.36S,S2S 

26,139,236 

10,668,269 

>0,716  ia  the  baoda  61  tfae 


Obowtb  of  Public  Dbbt, 

llie  practice  of  railing  manej  for  state  purpoeee  by  meana  of  p«Uk 
loans  vaa  begun  in  1842,  wben  New  Soath  Watea  issned  debentnrce 
redeemable  in  two  years  and  beating  interest  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent 
per  annam.  The  sum  raised — X4fi,900 — wa>  devoted  to  imtnigratioit 
pnrposea.  This,  as  well  as  the  Bacoeeding  Ioobb,  nine  in  nnmbo-,  ruaed 
prior  to  1855,  was  obtained  locally;  in  the  year  named,  howerer,  New 
South  Wales  placed  on  the  London  market  the  first  instalment  <rfa 
ft  per  cent,  loan  for  £683,300,  which  was  the  fint  external  loan  raised, 
and  may  be  rigbtly  said  to  rnark  the  commencement  of  the  prcaoit 
Australasian  indebtedness. 

Ho  far  as  most  of  the  states  are  ooncemed,  their  public  debts  date 
from  about  the  time  of  their  assaming  the  control  of  thMr  own  aAin; 
but  Western  Australia,  which  obtained  responsible  Government  in  1690, 
incurred  liabilities  in  London  as  far  back  as  1872.  In  the  caae  of  that 
state,  however,  the  granting  of  i^irliamentary  goveminent  was  undaly 
delayed.  The  following  table  is  interesting  as  showing  the  liabilitits  w 
each  of  the  provinces  at  tho  date  of  its  taking  charge  of  its  own  a"  ' 
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"luS^SSSi^ 

AmonnolDiU 

1866 

1«65 
18SB 
1896 
1890 
1866 

issa 

1.368.770 
480.000 

Viotoria    

QueendaDd  ..  . 

294,900 
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He  teton  of  Anatralusiaii  finance  ia  bo  astonishing  at  the  grovth  of. 
At  pnblic  iodebtednma,  and  this  fact  has  formed  the  gravamen  of  the 
mtay  indictmenta  which  have  bees  untied  against  the  atAtes  during 
recent  yean.  The  debte  have  aadoubtedl^  grown  at  a  mach  more 
npid  pane  than  the  population ;  but  aa  the  atatea  were  in  an  entimly 
andeTsloped  atate  when  public  borrowing  firat  came  into  favour, 
the  mors  rapid  growth  of  their  indebtednesa  aa  compared  with  the 
population  waa  in  a  sense  the  corollary  of  the  poaition  taken  up  by  the 
various  Govemmenta — that  the  atate  ahould  reserve  to  itaelf  the  con- 
(tractian  of  railways  and  similar  undertakings  which  in  other  countries 
are  prosecuted  by  private  enterprise.  Even  with  this  explanation,  how- 
ever, the  figures  in  the  following  stittement  are  aufficientty  striking; — ' 
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^Rie  Queensland  figures  are  inclusive  of  £1,082,060  for  Savinga 
Bank  Lucribed  Stock. 

The  amounts  for  the  year  1903-4  represent  both  funded  and  nn- 
fsuded  debt.  In  round  figures  the  increase  for  the  states  of  the 
Commonwealth  from  1861  to  1871  was  19  millions ;  from  1871  to  1881, 
UniUions;  from  1881  to  1891,  89  millions;  and  from  1891  to  1903-4, 
72  milUcmB;  or  for  the  wholf  of  Aualralaeia,  from  1861  to  1871,  27 
Millions;  from  1871  to  1881,  57  roiUions ;  from  1881  to  1891,  98 
milliona;  and  from  1891  to  1903-4,  91  millions.  It  must  be  pointed 
out  that  the  figures  in  the  last  column  show  the  public  indebtedness  as 
npresented  by  outstanding  debentures  or  stock ;  but  the  real  sum  is 
lesa  by  the  amount  of  sinking  funds  in  the  case  of  all  the  states 
n.,  New  South  Wales,  X369,621  ;  Victoria,  £271,68?  ;  Queensland, 
£8,159  ;  South  Auattalia,  £114,476  ;  Western  Australia,  £864,752  ; 
Tmnania,  £180,257  ;  and  New  ZeaUnd,  £2,457,887.  In  Now  South 
Wiles,  sinking  funds  have  been  established  in  connection  with  some  of 
the  recent  loans  for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing  portions  of  the  ex- 
peaditnre  on  works  of  an  unproductive  cbaracter,  the  total  amount 
ttccnied  to  30tb  June,  1904,  being  £394,621.  There  am  also  aonnal 
paymenta  on  account  of  one  of  the  railway  loans  and  the  Treasury  bills 
in  aid  of  revenue,  but  the  instalments  in  the  latt«r  case  are  dednctecl 
annually,  and  the  net  indebtedness  is  shown  in  the  statement  of  the 
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public  debt,  whil«  for  tlie  redemption  of  the  rulway  loaa  an  amoimt  of 
£75,000  was  in  hand  at  the  muae  date,  the  num  of  ^25,000  hanng 
been  applied  during  the  year  juaC  closed  in  liquidation  of  debontorai 
that  had  matured. 

The  figures  showing  the  total  amount  of  the  debt  of  each  state 
would  be  incomplete  without  oorresponding  information  respecting  the 
debt  per  head  of  population.  In  1861  ^e  public  debt  of  tbe  stat» 
inclnded  in  the  Commonwealth  stood  at  £9  13b.  8d.  per  inhabitant; 
in  1871,  at  £17  13s.  lid.;  in  1881,  at  £28  10s.  9d.  j  in  1891,  at 
£47  Us.  Id.;  in  1901-2  it  was  £55  3b.  lOd.;  in  1902-3  it  was  £57  It. 
5d,  while  in  1903-4  it  was  £57  8s.  8d.  The  corresponding  tignies  for 
Australasia  were;  in  1861,  £9  8s.;  in  1871,  £19  16s.4d.;  in  1881,  £U 
Os.  2d.;  in  1891,  £49  18a.  4d. ;  in  190U2,  £57  48.  8d.  ;  in  1902-3,  £5» 
Is.  3d.,  and  in  1903-4,  £fi9  7b.  6d.  For  each  state  the  figures  ore  as 
follows  1 — 
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Of  the  £327,637,163  which  constituted  the  debt  of  the  atatei  o(  tfe 
Communwealth  in  1903-4,  £210,539,607  represented  funded  debt  raised 
either  as  debentures  or  as  funded  or  inscribed  stock,  and  £17,097,556 
unfottded  or  floating  debt  For  the  whole  of  Australasia,  the  total 
debt  of  £285,159,378  was  divided  into  £268,061,822  of  funded  debt 
and  £1 7,097,S56  of  unfunded  debt  The  particulars  for  each  stata  will 
be  found  below  : — 
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Tbe  T«lBtive  bnrthea  of  the  public  debt  of  the  varioas  states  ib  not  to 
be  determined  only  by  com'paring  the  gross  amounts  with  the  population, 
for  the  rate  of  interest  payable  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Tiaa  the  general  average  interest  payable  by  Western  Australia  is  3 '40 
per  cent,  while  South  Australia  pays  3'74  per  cent.,  so  that  a  debt  of 
£100  in  tbe  former  is  not  more  burthenaonie  than  £90  18s.  2d.  in  the 
latter  state.  A  more  exact  basis  of  comparison  is  obtained  by  taking 
the  interest  liability,  which  is  shown  below.  The  interest  given  is  on 
the  snppoeition  that  the  debt  is  outstanding  for  the  whole  of  the  year 
following  the  day  on  which  the  amounts  are  made  up.  The  whole  debt, 
funded  and  unfunded,  has  been  included  : — 
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In  1881  the  nominal  rate  of  interest  on  New  South  Wales  loans  floated 
in  ZiOndon  was  reduced  to  3^  per  cent,  at  which  rate  stock  to  the  amount 
of  £29,326,200  and  Treasury  bills  for  £2,000,000  had  been  sold  to 
June,  1903.  This  example  was  not  followed  by  any  of  the  other  states 
until  1868,  when  Queensland  sttccessfully  floated  a  loan  of  £2,S20,0OO 
at  the  reduced  rate  ;  and  m  1889  Victoria,  South  Australia.,  Tasmania, 
and  New  Zealand,  in  the  order  named,  were  successful  in  issuing  stock 
at  a  similar  nominal  rate.  Through  the  pressure  of  the  financial  crisis, 
the  nominal  rate  for  those  states  which  issued  in  1893  wss  increased  to 
4  per  cent  Early  in  the  following  year,  however,  South  Australia  and 
Tasmania  again  pieced  loans  on  the  market  at  the  lower  rate.  Kew 
Zealand,  in  May,  1895,  was  the  first  colony  to  issue  a  3  per  cent,  loan 
— an  example  which  was  followed  by  New  South  Wales  in  October  of 
the  same  year,  and  by  all  the  states  since  that  date.  Tasmania,  however, 
did  not  place  a  3  per  cent,  loan  in  Ixindon  till  1901,  but  local  inscribed 
stocks  had  been  previously  sold  at  tbe  rate  mentioned.    Hereunder  will 
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be  found  iAua  anumnt  of  tha  total  debt  mtder  each  rate  of  intliiMt  For 
Taamania  the  fignree  refer  to  tbe  31at  December,  ld03;  for  iSvm 
Zeaknd,  to  die  31st  March,  I»(U;  and.Eor  all  the  otJier  statn  toJfae 
30th  June,  I»04>- 
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The  Treaaury  Billa  of  Sew  Zealand  do  not  rigbtlj'  form  part  of  Uie 
public  debt,  ami  snch  of  these  as  were  outitending  h&ve  therefore  been 
exduded  from  the  foregoing  statement. 

fiEDKMPnOM  OF  LOAKS. 

Loans  are  either  redeemed  or  rmewed.  In  the  former  case,  the 
amount  of  the  oblations  of  the  state  to  its  pnblic  creditors  is  reduced  ; 
in  the  latter  case,  tlie  liability  remaiaa  the  tamo  or  is  only  sUglitlj 
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■hond.  Ttepaymfliits,  however,  are  chiefly  effected  under  the  bead  of 
ra&ewals,  the  amoont  of  loans  redeemed  from  revenue — by  ainking  fond, 
unua]  dr&wingB,  or  directly  from  the  general  acoonnt — being. small. 
Tlte  principle  of  extinguishuig  public  debt  by  the  operation  of  einlcing 
fnods  or  by  annual  drawinge  doee  not  extend  to  the  whole  of  the  public 
debt  of  Australasia,  and  the  Iordb  a&ected  do  not  amount  to  a  large  sum. 
In  the  case  of  sinking  funds,  the  monny  is  held  until  the  date  of  redemp- 
■txm;  bat  exactly  the  opposite  coarse  is  followed  where  annual  drawingB 
lie  provided,  for  in  such  cases  the  Oovemmtuit  retire  a  certain  amount 
d  their  debentures  yearly,  and  thus  effect  s  gradual  extinction  of  the 
loan.  As  already  explained,  all  the  states  have  sinking  funds  in  opem- 
tiou,  the  amoonts  to  the  credit  of  which  will  be  found  on  page  701. 
^le  system  of  annual  drawings  has  been  adopted  to  a  very  limited  extent 
only  by  New  Zealand,  New  South  Wales,  and  Western  Australia ;  tho 
mly  lo«n  so  issued  by  New  South  Wales  has,  however,  been  redeemed. 

WitJi  the  exception  of  one  or  two  small  amounts  of  perpetual  or 
interminable  stock,  all  the  Australasian  loaiu  are  redeemable  at  pre- 
ioibed  dates ;  hence  the  Governments  frequently  hnd  themselves  at  the 
meroy  of  an  adverse  market  when  they  are  compelled  to  raise  a  loaa  to 
pay  ofi  stock  falling  due.  Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  practical 
itiifm  have  been  taken  by  Victoria,  Queensland,  South  Australia, 
Wwtem  Australia,  and  Tasmania  to  avoid  this  disability,  the  Govem- 
neciU  of  those  states,  in  tJieir  late  issues,  having  reserved  to  them- 
nl*€a  the  option  of  redeeming  at  a  minimum  or  a  maximum  date,  or 
any  intervening  period,  on  giving  the  necessary  six  or  twelve  months' 
notica  Canada  was  the  first  of  the  British  possessions  to  introduce 
tU*  principle. 

Dates  of  Matdritt. 

Anstialasian  loans  have  been  issned  for  fixed  penoda,  and  the  amoont 
natoring  in  each  year  is  given  in  the  following  statement.  No  c<»n- 
fannd  action  is  taken  to  regulate  the  raising  of  loans,  each  state  acting 
iconding  to  the  exigencies  of  its  Government,  regardless  of  the  financial 
eonditian  of  its  neighbours.  The  placing  of  a  loan  on  the  London  market, 
ttyscially  if  it  be  for  a  large  amount,  generally  results  in  an  all  round 
fill  in  die  prices  of  Australasian  stocks,  and  subsequent  issaes  of  other 
■tates  are  placed  at  a  disadvantage  if  tJtie  market  is  approached  before 
it  has  recovered  its  tone ;  in  fact,  the  states  have  in  this  respect  all 
the  evils  of  disintegration  and  all  the  liabilities  of  federation,  without 
1^  of  the  advantages  which  federation  would  give.  The  evil  effects  of 
this  lack  of  consultation  between  the  Australian  Treasurers  will  be 
Men  from  the  table  on  the  opposite  page.  In  ten  years  only  of  the 
next  fifty  years  is  there  no  loan  to  be  renewed  or  to  be  paid  off,  and  the 
Mnoonts  to  be  met  range  as  high  as  £37,859,677.  Happily,  the 
soonnts  to  be  redeemed  during  the  next  decade  are  moderate,  and  the 
fiwt  of  heavy  obligatioDS  requiring  to  bo  met  in  any  remote  year  may 
prove  oi  advantage,  as  it  will  simplify  negotiations  when  the  time  is 
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ripe  for  the  conversion  of  AuBtralasiaa  loans  into  one  consolldfttMl 
stock.  Only  one  colony — New  Zealand — in  at  present  sTstentatically 
working  witli  tbia  end  in  view,  hut  go  far  it  ha&  treated  tlie  question 
from  a  provincial  standpoint  only.  The  principle  of  adopting  a  minimum 
and  a  maximum  date  for  ^payment  has  been  so  recently  introduced 
that,  in  the  table  now  given,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  specially 
the  amounts  to  which  it  is  appiicable,  the  period  of  redemption  in  each 
case  being  assumed  to  be  tbs  more  remote  date. 
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EXPBSBES  or   NEGOTIATIOIf. 

From  18S5,  when  the  first  New  South  Wales  loan  was  placed  on  th« 
London  market,  until  the  present  time,  the  AustralAsi&n  states  hare 
obtkined  from  the  same  source  a  large  proportion  of  the  money  which 
tber  have  borrowed. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amounts  raised  locally,  and  in  London, 
but  small  snms  raised  in  states  other  than  those  incurring  the  debt 
bare  been  inclnJed  with  the  Ixindon  flotations  : — 
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"nie  dependenoe  on  the  English  market  was  originally  due  to  lack  of 
local  capital ;  but  even  in  late  yean,  when  such  capital  has  been  fairly 
abutdant,  the  Governments  have  still  turned  to  London,  and,  strange  to 
ny,  have  offered  the  London  investor  a  higher  rate  than  that  at  which 
they  have  been  able  to  place  the  smidl  loans  raised  locally. 
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TiiA  chaises  incidental  to  the  floatuig  of  ui  inscribed  stock  loan  in 
Ei^lftnd  are  hsKTj.  The  chief  expense  is  the  stuop  duty  of  1  2ji  6d.  ^ 
cent,  imposed  by  the  British  GoTenunent  on  inscribed  stock,  the  odwr 
diafges  being  for  aervicea  rendered.  ITew  Sonth  Wales,  QveemdMnl^  sad 
New  Zealand  issue  their  stock  throvi^^  the  Bonk  of  England;  the 
London  and  Westminster  Bank  acts  for  Victoria  and  Weatem  Australia; 
South  Australia  issnee  its  loans  through  its  Agent^G^e»l  in  I^xtdsB ; 
in  the  case  oE  Tasmania  also  the  Agent-General  ia  tike  channd 
tiiiQUgh  whom  the  loans  are  plaosd,  but  he  has  the  assistBBee  of  tbe 
London  and  Westminster  Bank. 

^e  cost  of  negotiation  by  tJie  Bank  of  En^and  is  i  per  cenL  coin- 
noistion;  and  by  the  London  and  Westminatar  Bank,  ^  per  ceat 
Brokerage  costs  \  per  cent.  In  addition  to  these  chargee  and  the  stsnp 
duty  referred  to  above,  there  has  aaiially  to  be  added  4d.  or  5d.  pa:  .£100 
for  incidental  expenses-  The  charges  annually  made  by  Ute  Bank  of 
England  for  the  inscription  and  management  of  stock  and  the  payment 
of  t^  half-yeariy  dividends  were  formeriy  £600  per  milliom  for  the 
first  ten  millions,  X5S0  for  the  next  five,  and  .£500  per  million  fw  all 
subsequent  amounts.  In  1895,  however,  these  rates  were  reduced  b? 
£100  pw  million  to  the  three  states  employing  the  Bank ;  while  bom 
May,  1899,  all  amounts  raised  through  the  agency  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  on  behalf  of  New  South  Wales,  are  charged  £300  pw  miilkB. 
The  charges  of  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank  were  £900  per 
millionforthe  first  ten  milliiHiB,  £490  for  a  second  like  sum,  and  £400  per 
million  for  any  subsequent  amount  to  th&end  of  1697,  when  the  Tictorian 
-Ooremmeut  arranged  with  the  Bank  to  reduce  its  rates  for  inscriptian  of 
stock  to  £250  per  million,  without  r^ard  to  the  total  amount  inscribed. 

On  the  dd  farm  of  debenture  the  stamp  duty  imposed  is  2s.  M. 
per  cent.,  or  £1,250  per  million.  The  expenditure  per  £100  deben- 
turee  or  inscribed  stock  floated  in  London  of  those  states  for  which 
information  is  obtainable  is  given  in  the  subjoined  table.  The  debentnie 
loans  shown  are  some  of  the  last  issued.  It  wilt  be  seen  that  the  cost  of 
fioating  inscribed  stock  loans  is  mnch  greater  dian  that  under  the  deben- 
ture system,  but  the  extra  outlay  is  inappreciable  when  compared  with 
die  advantBg««  gained : — 


9^ 

Y«ral 

.£221 

PcfDdp*]. 

^^^\      Amomit. 

£ 

( 

1883 

4 

2,000.000 

0  115 

Ddmrt-iM. 

isse 

Si 

3,B00,oa»- 

I     7  10 

Inscribad. 

ISM 

1     7    9 

do. 

1893 

2,600,000 

1     8    U 

do. 

Hew  aonth  WJei 

18M 

H 

M2.000 

1     1    S 

1M6 

4,000.000 

1    7  W 

do. 

IMS 

3 

1,600,000 

I    8    S 

do. 

1901 

3 

4,000,000 

•S  12    8 

do. 

1902 

S 

3,000.000 

•«  12  11 

dot 

■  IndDding  undarwriUrifr  to 
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T«T<X 

P*Cp^ 

A^tm 

ChMolBtDak 

B^otl 

*-,nn«. 

IdtmM. 

Amaant. 

■ndBIoek. 

£ 

£  «.    d. 

isso 

2.000,000 

0  17     94 

1801 

st 

3,000,000 

1     2    9 

18» 

2,000.000 

1    3    0 

do. 

Tirto™ 

1803 

4 

2,107,000 

1    3    0 

do. 

1899 

3 

1,600.000 

1    2  11 

do. 

1901 

3 

3.090,000 

2    8    0 

do. 

1908 

Si 

2,964,720 

2    6  10 

do. 

1881 

4 

1,080,BOO 

0  15    9 

IMMDtani 

1890 

H 
3$ 

2,264,734 

1     8    0 

loMribed. 

1891 

2,000,000 

1    8    2 

do. 

1893 

3 

1,182,400 

2  18    8 

do. 

QMONknd 

1S96 

3t 

1,250,000 

1  11    7 

do. 

ISM 

S 

1,000,000 

I    0    « 

da 

1900 

3 

1,400,000 

2  16    0 

do. 

1901 

3 

1,374.218 

2  16    0 

do. 

1903 

3t 

7»,090 

3    3    6 

do. 

1S83 

4 

1,438.300 

0    9    0 

1889 

3i 

1,317,800 

0  19    1 

InMrilMd. 

laes 

1 

933,800 

1     1    2 

do. 

1803 

125,000 

475,600 
200,000 

doL 

1894 
1894 

do. 

SNtliAntnlHi 

-do. 

1896 

3 

839,600 

l"'2  ■■5 

do. 

1B07 

3 

fioo.oeo 

1     O-ll 

do. 

IS9Q 

3 

1,500,000 

2    4    6 

do. 

1900 

3 

1,000,000 

2    7     7 

do. 

1891 

4 

2SO,000 

1     3    6 

do. 

1802 

4 

400,000 

1    3    7 

do. 

1804 

4 

540,000 

1    6    6 

do. 

18011 

34 

780.006 

1    3    7 

do. 

1896 
1897 

1 

750.000 
1,000,000 

1    3    8 
1    3    7 

do. 

do. 

1898 

3 

1,000,000 

1    3  11 

do. 

189B 

3 

1,000,000 

I    3  11 

do 

1900 

3 

1,000,000 

ZOO 

do. 

1900 

3t 

860,000 

2  12    3 

do. 

1886 

4 

1,000,000 

0  18    0 

Debentures. 

ISS9 

^i 

1,000,000 

1     3    6 

■h— ,;. 

1893 

34 

800,000 

1    3    S 

do. 

1894 

4 

1,000.000 

1     3    8 

do. 

I89S 

34 

760,000 

1    4    9 

do. 

1901 

3 

450,000 

do. 

1896 

3 

1.500,000 

2    2    8 

do. 

Nor  Zealand 

1890 

3 

1,000,000 

1  13    0 

do. 
do. 

1901 

3 

1,500,000 

( 

1V03 

3 

1,250,080 

2  14    5 

do. 

The  loao  of  ^,0 

00,000  r 

aUed  \ 

y  Victoria 

in  1901 

VM  tor  the 

pvpose  of  redeeming  a  similar  amount  floated  in  1876  and 
<n  1st  July,  1901,  and  that  raised  by  the  sameBtateia  1903 
for  Um  purpose  of  redeeming  .£5,000,000  debentures 
imaaij,  1904. 


falling  due 
pej>tLy 
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Against  several  loans  the  expenses  Lave  not  been  stated,  as  the 
information  has  not  been  published  by  the  state  interested.  The  high 
rate  of  expenses  on  the  IS93  Queensland  loan  is  accounted  for  partly 
by  the  fact  that  the  amount  was  underwritten  at  the  rat«  of  1  per  cent, 
^e  latest  loans  issued  by  all  the  states  and  New  Zealand  have  also 
been  burdened  with  a  charge  for  underwriting. 
Quotations  of  Stock. 

la  another  chapter  the  growth  of  Austrdosian  indebtedness  on 
private  account  baa  been  traced  over  a  period  of  about  thirty-two  yeai^ 
uid  it  has  been  shown  that  during  that  time  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
advances  mode  to  the  various  state  govemments,  and  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  millions  of  private  advances,  have  been  obtained  in  Great 
Britain.  This  condition  of  dependence  on  external  capital  for  the 
development  of  the  country  has  on  mora  than  one  occasion  proved  a 
great  danger  to  Australasia,  but  never  to  tfa«  same  extent  as  daring 
the  crisis  of  1892-93.  The  withdrawal  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the 
British  investor  at  that  time  caused  widespread  confusion  in  almost  every 
department  of  industry,  with  intense  financial  unrest,  from  which  some 
of  the  states  have  not  yet  recovered,  although,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
appended  table,  Australasian  stocks  are  now  quoted  at  satis&ctory  prioeL 

The  quotations  for  Colonial  stocks  in  the  London  markets  at  Hm 
close  of  June,  1893,  1893,  1894,  and  1904  are  given  below,  the  price  in 
every  instance  being  "cum  dividend."  With  one  exception — India — 
&e  quotations  are  for  loans  raised  on  the  security  of  the  local  revenncs 
of  the  country  borrowing ;  in  the  case  of  India  there  is  an  Imperial 
guarantee.  This  advantage  has  also  been  extended  to  some  Canadian, 
Mauritius,  and  New  Zealand  loans,  but  these  are  not  quoted  in  the 
following  list.  In  passing,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  guarantee  ai 
the  British  Government  is  certainly  to  the  sdvantage  of  the  depen- 
dencies to  which  it  has  been  extended,  as  in  addition  to  the  absolute 
security  afibrded,  it  carries  the  right  of  trustees  in  the  United  Kingdom 
to  invest  trust  funds  in  the  stock — a  privilege  which  was  not  extended 
to  Austntlasian  securities  till  September,  1901 :- 


CUa  ot  St«k. 

B.111IV 

pifa., " 

■um  dividend.- 

,     Comtrj. 

JUM. 

MM.    '    mt. 

4         do        d»       ... 
4        do       do       ... 
4        do       do       ... 
4        do       do       .. 
4         do        do 

3  *>        d*       .. 

4  do       da 
4         do        do 

X         do        Stock* 

s? 
iff 
Iff 

103 

m 

93 
104 

loe 

106 

as4 

i?i'i? 

Victoria 

106i  J  108 

NewZesland  

108J  '  107 
V7    '    W 

r!.».^. 

India 

m     HfH 
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In  order  to  make  the  comparJBon  between  different  stocks  quite  fair, 
od>er  things  than  bare  quotations  on  a  given  date — chiefly  the  accrued 
interest  and  the  unexpired  currtincy  of  the  scrip—have  to  be  con- 
sidflred.  A  unifonn  date  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  loans  has  not 
been  adopted,  bo  that  the  amount  of  interest  accrued  at  the  above- 
<]uoted  dates  varies  with  each  loan  ;  while  the  date  on  which  the  loan  is 
rapaTable  is  a  factor  not  to  be  neglected  in  estimating  the  price  of  a 
■took.  The  return  obtained  by  investors  from  the  inscribed  stock  of  each 
olony  on  the  basis  of  previous  quotations,  allowing  for  interest  accrued 
ud  redemption  at  par  on  maturity,  is  given  below : — 


Nomina 
InUrtHt. 

Cur- 

EBwitlTtu 
oUnbenrtiHr 

wlBUa 

CowBliy. 

Km.d<tDr 

Kata 
»Scook  U 
taaUOU 

»c<.t. 

e 

y^ 

fi     L    d. 

iE     1.    d. 

Jun. 

IB93. 

ADrtnluU-^ 

1 

9e-i» 

93  M 
10172 
106-22 
101-72 
101-32 
101 -06 

93-17 
106-89 
I02-SS 

M'69 

32 
31 
32 
44 

*i 
IS 

87 

*a 

31 
34 
6« 

3  13    0 
3  13  111 
3  19    ft 
3  10    91 
3  19    ft 
S  19  iO 
3  17    8 
3    4  lOi 
3  16    3( 
3  18    91 
3    2    «i 

3  14    54 
3  10    0 
3  19     11 
3  10    4' 

Viotoria  

Sooth  Anatialia 

N.W  7..l.«^ 

Cknada     

3    0    7i 
8  IS    11 
3  18    41 

June,  1893. 

AnstnJaMi— 

? 

92-38 
86-97 
97-26 
102-23 
102-25 
96 -76 

104 -oa 
94 -es 

107-90 
107-66 
97-92 

3t 

30 
31 
43 
41 
IS 
36 
46 
30 
33 
S6 

3  16    JH 

\i? 

3  19    Oi 

3  19    01 

4  3    6 
3  17    8 
3    3  10 
3  14  10} 
3  IS    U 
3    1     sl 

4    3    n 

TwmaDia    

K«w  Zealand  

OlMdk    

4    6    6| 
3  17     1 

(ip«  Colony  ... 

3  13    2i 
3  13    » 
3    1    Oi 

hdi* 

n-ATB  FJNANOS. 


imteot 

» 

Cor- 
renoj-. 

-sss-pHssaSi^ 

QoaakT. 

UiHdeltH 

«(nt. 

« 

V-™. 

t     I    4. 

3) 

98-21 

3i 

«5K 

102-26 

106-7* 

106-26 

101-25 

lOS-45 

96 '68 

111-91 

lOB-67 

9S'6S 

3  11  101 

3  19    4 

3  IS    7i 

3  14    8 

3  19    Oi 

3  18    «1 

3  16    5 

3  ism 

3  10    01 

3  16    4j 

3  19    «1 

3  18    > 

3  14    6 

3  13    Si 

3    3    2i 

3    3    6 

3  12    2} 

3    9   6 

3  H    6 

31S   9( 

3    1     3 

8    1    4i 

Jim 

1904. 

31 

W32 

30 

31 

95-4S 

22 

102-22 

20 

101-22 

32 

102'22 

27 

100-22 

4 

106-55 

26 

97-87 

34 

102-88 

19 

108-55 

22 

95-67 

44 

3  12  6) 

3  14  0 

3  19  01 

3  19  9{ 

3  10  01 

4  0  7i 
3  16  10 
3  1  10| 
3  IS  6i 
3  14  6 
3  3  6 


3  18  Ul 
3  16  0 

3  IS  0 

3  IB  T 

3  18  SI 

3  19  71 

3  IS  «1 

3  2  4| 

3  i;  0) 

3  11  (4 

3  sni 


The  figures  given  in  the  last  column  of  the  table  ahow  the  reUtiTS 
poeitionB  of  the  various  etocke  quoted.  As  will  be  seen,  the  orsdit 
of  each  diviuon  of  AnstnUaau  vas  somewhat  bstber  in  1894  thu 
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m  1892,  iifitwitti  ftatniWrig  tfae  finuicisi  pftnic  which  oeoarred  bebwefl& 
thoae  dates.  In  1893  there  was  naturatlj  &  heavy  fall,  as  cmpund- 
with  the  preceding  year,  in  all  Aaatraluiaa  securities  except  th<»e  of 
N«w  Zeal&iuL  and  Western  Australia.  Victorian. stock  showed  the  Isrgest 
Ul — which  was  only  to  be  expected  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  panic 
oiiguiated  in  that  stat«.  The  quotation  for  14ew  Zealand  stock  at  the 
middle  of  1 893  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  preceding  year,  which  seemed 
to  point  to  the  conclunon  thai  the  Itondon  market  did  not  coDaider  the 
iatMWts  of  New  Zealand  to  be  bound  up  wiUi  those  of  the  states  on  the 
mainland.  In  1895  a  great  improvement  took  place  in  the  prices  of 
stock  of  all  tho  states,  and  the  rise  has  since  been  well  maintained.  To 
iUnstiate  the  £actastions  in  the  prices  of  colonial  securities,  the  uatee 
obtained  durii^  1892,  1893,  1891,  and  1904  are  given  below  in  a 
simpler  form  than  in  the  preceding  table.  It  ia  probable  tJiat  the  price 
of  Victorian  securities  would  have  been  higher  were  it  not  for  the  large 
(nm  that  matured  at  the  opening  of  the  year. 


Bra  South  WsIm  .. 
■Wstoris  


Sosth  Anstralia 

Wwtem  Anstr>li&    . 


3  14  3} 

3  IS  0 

3  19  1} 

3  le  4 

3  10  3 

3  10  0 

3  17  li 

3    9  7} 

3  IS  U 

3  18  4i 

3    2  0 


£  a. 

3  18  31 

4  4  3i 
4  S  71 
3  18  10 

3  18  Oi 

4  S  Ot 
3  1:  1 
3  4  Si 
3  13  21 
3  13  Oj 
3    1  Oi 


£  «.  d. 

3  12  4 

3  14  8 

3  18  6i 

3  16  lOi 

3  Ifi  4} 

8  18  0 

3  13  3i 
3    3 
3    0 

3  12  Bi 

3    1  4i 


3  13  lU 

a  16  0 

3  18  0 

3  10  7 

3  18  5i 

3  IB  7i 

3  13  H 

3    2  41 

3  17  Oi 

3  U    0\ 
3    3  Hi 


So  tar,  only  the  retsm  yielded  to  the  mvettw  has  been  cmundened. 
The  following  table  shows  the  average  prices  obtained  by  the  Anstral- 
■■■>  Qoverameats  for  some  of  their  last  iasuea,  and  the  quototioiiB-  Sot 
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tha  same  stocks  ia  Jane^  1904,  the  latter  prices  bein^  of  conne^  ' 
divideod  " : — 


.  K<co«lMioa.  I  para 


i^ssa 


New  South  Wklw... 


South  AuttnJia... 


Weatern  Aaotnlia  . 


I    1,600,000 

;  4,000,00a 

3,000,000 
'  2,107,000 
I  1,000,000 
I    3,000,000 

i,aw,ooo 

1,400,000 
!    1,374,213 


1,600.000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

860,000 

750,000 

490,000 

1,500,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,300,000 


K'14 

06-63 

91-13 

00-00 

96-00 

93-2]     ) 

80-86    I 

95-61 

91-126 

91-50 

95-34 

86-05 

92-67 

90-81 

B3-45 

9476 

91-96 


99-23 
87-50 
87-80 

se-00 

86-00 
8«-1X> 
8S-«7 
85-67 
85 -«7 
85-67 
85-66 

a9« 

8S-66 
85-66 

95-61 
99-00 

SS'tt 
88-4S 
88  43 
68-48 


Chabactxk  of  Stock  Issukd^ 

By  far  the  larger  part  oE  Australasian  loans  is  inicribedf  aad  the 
outstanding  issues  under  the  debenture  Bystetn  are  being  converted 
into  inscribed  Rtock  as  quickly  as  circumstances  penniC.  New  Zealand 
was  the  tirst  colony  to  introduce  inscription  in  Ib77,  in  which  year  w*a 
passed  the  Consolidated  Stock  Act,  a  measure  made  necessary  hy  thr 
aboliUon  of  the  Provincial  Councils.  Under  this  Act  the  liabililJea  et 
the  various  provinces  were  merged  into  the  general  debt  of  the  colonj ; 
and  under  the  SAme  Act  and  its  amendment  of  1884  the  Government 
has  worked  aystematically  to  consolidafi  the  debt  by  convenkn 
and  inscription,  m  that  in  March,  1903,  the  whole  of  the  public 
liabilities  were  inscribed,  with  the  exception  of  £10,601,997  repreaented 
by  debentures.  The  Consolidated  Stock  Act  of  Now  Zealand  wss  assented 
to  in  December,  187  7;  andin  August  of  that  year  the  Imperial  Parliament 
passed  the  ColoniHl  Stock  Act,  which  provided  for  the  inscription  and 
transfer  of  Colonial  stock  raised  in  the  Unit«d  Kingdom.     Certain 


STATE  rmmcg.  jij 

tteps  were  required  to  bo  token  before  a  colony  could  take  advantage  of 
(he  provisions  of  the  Imperial  Act.  As  already  mentioned,  iNenr  ZecJand 
[Maaed  the  necessary  legislation  at  the  end  of  1877  ;  but  nothing  waa 
dotw  by  the  other  states  until  1882,  when  Victoria  and  South  Aus- 
tn!ia  paaaed  Inscribed  Stock  ActH  ;  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland 
puaed  similar  legislation  in  the  following  year,  Western  Australia  in 
1884,  and  Tasmania  in  1689.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  gradual  change 
in  the  mode  of  floating  loans  for  public  purposes  has  been  going  on  since 
tS77,  and  the  time  cannot  be  fnr  ilistunt  when  the  whole  debt  of  each 
state  will  be  represented  by  one  class  of  stock.  In  1879,  or  two  .years 
after  passing  the  CooaoHdatcd  Stock  Act,  New  Zealand  placed  on  the 
market  a  5  per  cent  loan  of  £5,000,000  at  97}  in  the  form  of  deben- 
tures, the  subscribers  having  theoption  up  to  March,  1881,  of  exchanging 
for  4  per  cent,  inacribed  stock,  at  the  rate  of  £120  of  stock  for  each  £100 
of  debentnres.  The  loan  was  succeRsfnlly  floated,  and  within  the  stated 
period  f  4,476,000  of  the  £5,000,000  debentures  wei-e  exchanged  for 
£5,371,200  inscribed  stock  at  4  ptr  cent.  The  other  states  issued 
toscribed  stock  loans  shortly  after  passing  the  respective  Acts. 

The  Imperial  Colonial  Stock  Act,  1877,  as  previously  mentioned, 
provides  for  the  inscription  and  transfer  of  stock  raised  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  for  stamp  duty  to  be  levied  thereon.  It  also  defines  the 
position  of  the  British  Government  as  regards  Colonial  indebtedness, 
and  provides  that  every  document  connect«d  with  stock  transactions 
shall  have  printed  upon  it  a  distinct  intimation  that  no  liability,  direct 
or  indirect,  is  incurred  by  the  British  Government  in  respect  of  such 
ntock,  unless  the  loan  is  under  Imperial  guarantee. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Colonial  Stock  Act,  1900,  trustees  are 
empowered  to  invest  in  Australasian  securities  after  certain  conditions 
have  been  complied  with,  and  thene  conditions  were  proclaimed  in  the 
London  GasetU  of  6th  September,  1901. 

The  difference  between  registered  and  inscribed  stock  is  practically 
small.  Transactions  under  the  former  bead  are  confined  to  a  few'  old 
funded  stock  loans.  Debentures  and  inscribed  stock  form  the  principal 
classes  of  securities,  and,  as  previously  pointed  out,  the  debenture  form 
b  rapidly  giving  way  to  inscription.  Debenture  coupons  are,  .  like 
ordinary  scrip,  negotiable  by  bearer,  and  are  liable  to  the  risk  of 
forgery.  By  inscription  the  possibilities  of  fraud  in  trarafcr  are  mini- 
mised, as  the  stock  is  inscribed  in  the  books  of  the  bank,  and  transfer- 
able therein  by  the  Mtoek-holders  personally  or  by  their  attorneys, 
without  the  issue  of  certificates  of  stock.  In  the  case  of  r^stered 
stock,  certificates  are  issued  transferable  by  deed. 

The  practice  of  issuing  Treasury  bills,  either  in  anticipation  of  or  to  make 
good  deficiencies  in  revenue,  obtains  in  each  state,  and,  as  previously 
ezplainedgis  an  old-established  custom  ;  but  Treasury  bills  have  been  made 
to  serve  another  pnrpose,  and  money  has  been  raised  by  their  sale  to 
meet  certain  obligations  for  public  works.  This  is  an  innovation  which 
oould  not  well  be  avoided  in  the  disturbed  markets  of  the  last  few  years. 
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Tbo  bills  are  in  reality  ordimiy  loans  -with  short  cnTreiioieB,  and  oBtty 
generally  a  higher  rate  of  intra«et  than  issues  of  the  fnnded  debt.  "O^ 
nnsatiBfactory  state  of  Atistrolasiau  finance  does  not  allow  of  the  afaeohrta 
redemption  of  these  bills  ;  conneqaently  they  will  either  hare  to  be 
renewed  or  converted  into  stock,  an  operation  which  will  entail  ma 
additionid  expenditure  to  the  charges  of  first  negotiation.  Tfae  Svw 
Zealand  Tmasuiy  bills  are  issned  direct  bj  the  IVeaaory  at  par,  and  tiw 
e^wnses  of  D^;otaRtion  are  small.  The  bilb  are  usually  redeoned 
daring  the  year  of  issue,  and  for  this  reason  they  have  not  been  ioclnded 
with  or  cotuidered  as  part  of  the  public  debt  of  New  Zealand,  thoaf^ 
in  the  case  of  the  other  states  Treasury  bills  hare  been  so  i     '    '   ' 

COXVBKSION  ASD  COKBOUDATIOlt   O*  LOANS. 

Conversion  and  consolidation  aa  ^plied  to  loans  are  not  ii  _ 

sUe  terms,  bat  represent  two  distinct  transactions  in  so  far  idsted  that 
without  conversion  consolidation  would  be  impracticable.  All  the 
states  are  systematically  oonverting  their  old  loftus  into  inscrihMl 
stock,  and  by  so  doing  titey  an  taking  a  step  towards  conaolidatarm. 
Since  the  Consolidated  Stock  Act  was  passed  in  1877,  Kew  Zealand 
has  been  engaged  in  oonverting  its  old  loans  into  inscribed  stock,  and 
otmsolidattng  Uio  whole  debt  I^  adopting  three  onifonn  interest  nttea  «f 
4,  3^,  and  3  percent,  andfixing  the  datesof  maturity  at  1929,  1940,  and 
1945  req>ectively.  The  tnwsactione  in  conversion  and  coosoUdatiam  in 
Kew  Zealand  from  1877  to  the  Slut  Maix;h,  190S,  wera  as  stated  bdow. 
In  addition  to  the  transactions  shown,  old  debentures  to  the  amount  of 
£6,225,500  were  converted  into  shortdatad  debentoros  under  the  1884 
Coiuolidated  Stock  Act,  pending  subsequent  convwsion  into  inscribed 
Stock;  of  these  short-dated  debentures,  X4,257,700  have  nnce  be^ 
converted  into  4  per  cent  stock,  and  are  included  in  the  £19,724,400 
sltown  below.  1^  amount  of  these  debentures  outstanding  on  Slat 
Haich,  1903,  was  £1,9S7,800  :— 
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Ute  loading  of  the  prindpal  by  eonveraion  appean  heavy ;  b«t  ITcnr 
Zealand  was  saddled  with  a  number  of  small  loans,  mnoh  aftar  dte  Pfft 
of  mnnicipid  borrowing  which  it  was  moat  deakaUe  ahmild  be  osm- 
aoHdated  without  delay,  and  some  sacrifice  was  made  to  anwipliA  tliis ; 
besides,  tlte  oontpensation  obtained  in  a  loiwer  nto  of  intnreat  asnst  he 
Mt  againat  the  incmased  capital.     Xbe  amnuJ  sanng  in  iuUa'M*  on  tke 
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ftmonitb  coorerted  to  the  Slat  March,  1903,  is  stated  as  £203,658,  viz., 
£102,114  on  the  4  per  oent.,  £59,262  on  the  3J  per  cent,  and  £42,262 
on  the  3  per  cent,  stock.  All  conversioaB  into  short-dHted  debeDtores 
took  plaice  at  par,  the  mving  in  intereHt  tfaere^  amonntmg  to  £7,990 
■imaall;,  in  addition  to  the  £203,668  shown  above.  The  Bobjeot  of  titt 
"Sttfw  Zealand  cosTersion  ia  a  large  one,  and  inquirers  should  conaalt  the 
pnUicaitMna  of  the  Qovernment  of  that  colonj,  which  give  details  thst 
voaM  bndly  be  in  plaoe  in  a  volume  such  as  this. 

In  Victoria  the  4  per  cent,  etook  floated  in  MeHrowne  to  the  amontt 
<d  £S,08S,A13  was  converted  during  1898-9  into  3  per  oent.  stock,  with 
the  exception  of  £130,062  flubeequently  redeenMHil.  !!%«  aavii^  in 
mtaiMt  %  the  oDDTwaiBn  is  £19,6%. 

Late  lasuKS  of  Loakb  and  Tseasurt  Bills. 

Aa  late  as  the  ^ear  1890  'tiie  states  coald  borrow  m  London  on 
very  {wvwirable  terms,  but  in  the  year  named  the  oamditioDa  vera  n& 
luu^Hi'  aatdafaotory,  This  change  had  for  its  immediate  cause  a  centbtioik 
of  tfainga  not  of  AnstrklaBia'a  own  oreation,  the  Baring  'bilure  and  tbf 
AnjUMtine  orisie  being  primarily  reqwnsible  for  the  stoppi^  itf  Ans- 
trmimmiai  credit ;  Init  there  ia  no  reasonable  grMiod  for  ai^ponng' 
Ast  if  t^  Baring  failare  had  net  taken  plaoe  the  London  marketed 
wold  have  bMU  innah  longer  <^>en  to  the  Aostfmlaflian  states,  ^te 
«  of  1^  varioos  pronnoes  were  entirely  unprepared  for  this 
'a  credit.  Th^  were  committed  to  engagements  for  the  oon- 
1  of  paUio  works  which  they  could  not  ttmainate ;  contraota 
bad  been  eaterad  into  for  large  snme  aa  the  assumption  that  fundi - 
»wld  be  available  ;  boaidee  this,  no  pn^iatwtione  had  been  made  to  meat  - 
dabentorea  falling  doe  in  a  abort  time.  The  sudden  stoppage  of  cndit 
gasMiHj  embaiTK— od  tiie  (JovmimMits,  and  most  oi  tiw  ototca  had 
rvooane  to  Traaaniy  billa  to  enaUe  tbom  to  adjnat  their  finances  to 
Uaa  ahowJ  qrewwfltaaoea.  The  aneaotereoeived  from  the  sale  of  tiiese 
billa  were  devoted  to  meeting  Iowbs  matoring,  and  fvoviding  ftode  ffor 
pafefie  worke  already  oontTacted  {or.  Fraestng  neceedtiee  and  the 
iiMI'iiMuiil  condition  of  tte  Xiondon  market  e&conraged  aereral  of  the- 
•tMtea  dnrmg  1^3  tmd  IBSi  to  place  ordiBary  loon  issues,  witiidi  were- 
wmotemiMly  negotiuted  ;  and  the  proeeede  of  these  loans  relieved  tlw- 
H^ilitiaB  on  mattnted  Treaenry  biUa  and  onrrent  ebligationa.  In. 
ISSS  the  eradk  of  -t^  Antbndaaian  at«tes  was  fully  T&establisbtd  in 
Itoadem. 

Jfeu)  South  Walea. — ^In  1S92  and  1893  tlie  Treaniry  had  authority  to 
iasHe  £3,000,000  «f  4  per  cent  funded  stock  at  a  nuuimum  price  of  par. 
CJpto  tiie30«h  June,  1904,  £2,M9,850  had  been  dispoaad  of,  leaving 
■toc^  to  the  aoienirt  of  £450,650  yfst  to  be  raiaed,  the  eoot  of  the  iasne 
hiaag  praetaca%  ntL 

the  Lwn  Aots  56  Via.  N».  14,  69  Vic  No.  6,  60  Vic  ITa  32,  61 
Vic.  No.  43,  62  Vic  No.  36,  63  Vic  No.  4®,  and  64  Vic.  No.  60,  pawd 
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in  1694,  1895,  1896,  1897,  1898,  1899,  and  1900  respectireU,  provided 
for  the  eatsblishment  of  other  Ion]  stocks.  The  stocks  under  the  fint- 
menooned  Act  ue  knovm  ss  Ner  South  Wides  1924  3t(x±  Knd  Fanded 
Stock,  the  Utter  numing  pan  ptuta  with  the  stock  floated  nmler  56  Vk. 
Sal,  the  amounts  ontsUnding  on  30th  Jane,  1904,  being  i:i98,065  and 
£863,947  respectively  ;  the  stocks  under  the  1895  Act  are  known  m 
yew  South  Wales  1925  Stock  and  Funded  Stock,  the  latter  also  bwDg 
■abject  to  the  same  conditioiui  as  Uiat  floated  under  56  Vic  Nol  1 
(Pnnded  Stock  Act  of  !89^).  The  amoants  outstanding  on  tbe  30tb 
June,  1904,  were  je222,255  and  £1,332,945  ttspecdvelT.  Tbe  stockv 
under  tbe  1896  Act  are  known  as  New  Sontb  Wales  1927  i^tock  and 
Futided  Stock,  and  are  subject  to  conditions  similar  to  tboae  impoaed 
in  respect  of  the  issues  under  the  1894  and  1^95  Acts.  Up  to  the 
30th  June,  1904, sates  of  funded  stock  had  been  ctTected  totbeextent  of 
£1,809,810.  The  rate  of  interest  on  the  stock  is  3  per  cent-,  and  tbe 
date  of  maturity,  1912.  The  btocks  under  the  1897  Act  are  known 
;aa  New  South  Wales  1928  Stock  and  Funded  Stock,  and  are  issued 
voder  the  same  conditions  as  those  already  referred  to.  The  amoont  of 
funded  stock  aold  to  30th  June,  1904,  was  £1,250,175,  tbe  rate  bung 
3}  per  cent,  and  the  date  of  matonty,  1912.  The  <Hily  expense 
.attached  to  tbe  issoes  was  a  small  amount  for  brokerage.  Tbe  stocks 
nnder  the  1896  Act  are  known  as  New  Sonth  Wales  1929  AloA  and 
Funded  Stock,  and  are  issued  nnder  similar  conditions  to  thoee  already 
.Adverted  to.  The  amount  of  funded  stock  sold  to  30th  June,  1904, 
was  £1,500,000,  the  rate  being  3}  per  cent,  and  tbe  date  of  matarity 
1912.  No  expense  was  attached  to  the  issue.  Provision  has  been  made 
for  sulking  funds  to  liquidate  certain  portions  of  the  loons  expended  on 
works  of  an  unproductive  character.  With  r^ard  to  tbe  loan  antborised 
nnder  the  Loan  Act  1899,  it  must  be  mentioned  that  do  sales  have  yet 
taken  place  under  that  Act,  bat  tbe  annnal  instalment  for  the  sinking 
fund  hM  been  appropriated  each  year.  Under  tbe  Loan  Act  of  1900, 
-64  Vic.  No.  60,  sales  to  the  amount  fA  £376,21t$  were  mode  locaUy 
during  the  year  ended  30th  June^  1904. 

The  Loan  Act  of  1899  gave  authority  for  the  local  issue  erf  £500,000 
inscribed  stock  at  3  per  cent.,  maturing  in  1919,  for  the  purpose 
«f  making  advances  to  settlers.  Under  the  Advances  to  SetUer* 
•(  Amendment)  Act,  No.  1 06  of  1 902,  the  issue  was  increased  to 
£1,000,000.  Of  this  stock,  £415,050  weie  issued  to  the  30th  June, 
1904.  As  in  the  case  of  the  4  per  cent,  funded  stock,  the  only 
expense  in  connection  with  the  later  local  issues  of  funded  and 
iDscribed  stock  was  a  small  smonnt  of  brokerage. 

In  October,  1693,  an  inscribed  stock  loan  of  £2,500,000  was  floated 
in  London,  the  rate  of  interest  being  4  per  cent.,  and  the  currency  forty 
years.  The  minimum  price  was  fixed  at  98^,  and  the  average  priee 
realised  was  £100  lis.  lO^d.  Tbe  rate  paid  by  the  Government, 
allowing  for  redemption  at  par  on  matarity,  was  £4  Ss.  0^  ;  while 
the  return  to  investors  was  £4  Is.  8id 
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I>iiriiig  1894  sereral  small  5  per  ceat.  loans  matured,  amounting  in 
the  aggr^^ate  to  £832,000.  In  September  of  that  year  a  3  J  per  cent 
covering  loan  waa  aucoesafully  issued,  the  arerage  piioe  realised  on  the 
grrma  proceeds  being  £101  15b.,  which  is  reduced  to  £99  13s.  6d.  if 
■Uovvaace  be  made  for  accrued  interest  and  charges.  The  rate  paid  hy 
the  Oovemment  is  £3  10s.  lid.  per  cent.,  and  the  interest  fielded  to 
tnvestora,  £3  9a,  4^d.  The  loui  was  Babseribed  over  five-fold,  tlie 
amount  tendered  b^ug  £4,266,000. 

In  October,  1895,  an  inscribed  stock  loan  for  £4,000,000  was  floated, 
the  ntte  of  interest  being  3  per  cent.,  sad  the  currency  forty  years. 
The  minimum  price  was  fixed  at  94,  and  the  gross  proceeds  averaged 
£96  16b.  3d-  The  next  flotation  on  the  London  market  took  place  in 
JmniiBry,  1898,  when  a  loan  of  £1,500,000,  bearing  interest  at  3  per 
cent.,  with  a  minimum  of  99,  was  successfully  floated,  the  gross  proceeds 
being  £1,506,269.  Hie  actual  rate  paid  by  the  Government  was 
£3  la.  6d.,  and  the  yield  to  investors,  allowing  for  redemption  at  par, 
was  je3  Os.  4^. 

In  September,  1901,  stock  to  the  amoantof  £4,000,000  was  authorised 
to  be  raised  for  the  purpose  of  resuming  wharfs  and  other  premises  and 
services  generally.  The  loan  was  negotiated  at  94,  the  nominal  rate- 
being  3  per  cent,  and  the  due  date  1933.  The  actual  cost  to  the- 
Government  was  £3  9s.  prr  cent,  while  the  yield  to  investors  was 
£3  58.  lOd.  In  May,  1902,  a  3  per  cent,  loan  of  £3,000,000  was 
placed  in  London  at  a  fixed  price  of  94^,  the  total  applications  being 
£35,420,000.  The  gross  proceeds  amounted  to  £2,tt35,000,  and  the 
net  proceeds  available  for  expenditure,  after  allowing  for  accrued 
interest,  underwriting,  and  other  expenses,  were  £2,727,191,  or 
£90  1^  IJd.  per  £100.  The  actual  rate  per  cent,  payable  by  the 
Government,  allowing  for  redemption  at  par  on  maturity,  is  £3  8s.  7d. 
per  £100,  and  the  yield  to  investors  £3  6s.  1^. 

In  1895  authority  was  given  to  issue  Treasury  bills  to  the  amount  of 
£1,174,700  to  cover  the  accumulated  deflcieucies  in  revenue  on  the 
30th  June  of  that  year.  The  rate  of  interest  allowed  is  3  per  cent., 
and  a  sum  of  £l.'iO,000  is  set  aside  annually  for  the  repayment  of  the 
debt,  together  with  the  Treasury  bills  issunl  under  the  Act  of  1889. 

In  1899  the  London  market  was  practically  closed  to  the  state 
government,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  South  African  war  ;  and,  as 
money  was  urgently  required  td  comiilete  existing  contracts,  and  to 
provide  for  urgent  works,  authority  was  obtained  under  Act  63  Vic. 
So.  46  for  the  issue  of  short-dated  Treasury  bills  to  the  amount  of 
£4,000,000.  The  flrst  instalment,  viz.,  £1,000,000  at  4  per  cent,  was 
negotiated  in  Ixindon,  tho  net  proceeds  realising  £99  123.  {>er  £100 — 
the  cost  to  the  Government  being  £4  9b.  1 1  Jd.,  and  the  yield  to  investors 
£4  6s.  Oj;d.  The  second  instalment,  amounting  to  £500,000,  was  plaoed 
locally  at  3|  per  cent,  the  net  average  price  realised  being  10014  per 
£100.     The   actual  oost  to  the  Government  was  £3   10s.   7Jd.,  and 
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1^  yield  to  inTeatoEs  £3  9s.  Sd.  Daring  1900-1  thrae  i 
of  £500,000  each  a.t  3^  per  oenL  were  sold  at  tlie  TreasaTj  in  Bjdj^. 
The  aet  aventgea  per  £100  were  99-92,  99-71,  and  99-37  rapectiT^, 
and  the  corresponding  amounts  paid  by  the  Govemmwit  mn 
£3  lOs.  ll^d.,  £3  lis.  9|d.,  and  £3^13s.  3^.,  the  jkM  to  invertM 
being  £3  lOs.  3^.,  £3  lU.  i^.,  and  £3  13b.  9d.  re^eotiTdj.  "Dw 
faalanoe,  viz.,  £1,000,000,  was  floated  in  Lmdon  at  4  per  oent,  tte  m* 
price  per  £100  being  98-63— the  cost  to  Goranunent,  £4  8s.  UL,  ^d 
the  actoaj  yield  to  invwstom,  £i  6a.  Id.  During  1901  Traaaazr  HUm  to 
the  ainoant  of  £755, 1 79  were  iaaned  to  caver  ds&»eaci<a  in  reveane  to 
the  30th  June,  1902,  excliuive  of  the  debit  bakoce  <^  the  Coaw^date4 
Revenue  Fund,  The  rate  allowed  ia  3  per  eent.^  and  the  tails  an 
F^ayable  by  annual  iDStaltnents  of  £100,000.  During  tha  yo^ 
coded  30th  June,  1903,  Treasury  lolls  for  public  works  were  iMoed  is 
London,  under  the  authority  of  2.  Edw.  VIZ  No.  94  for  £1,000,000, 
£600,000  and  £200,000,  carrying  intei«Bt  at  the  rate  erf  4  per  eent. 
redeemable  in  1907.  After  allowing  for  charges  of  negotiation,  tbenot 
amount  raiaed  in  each  case  was  £996,250,  £597,750,  and  £197,750,  or 
A  net  price  per  £100  in  respect  of  the  first  two  of  99-63,  and  in  tha 
last  98-83.  Under  tbe  same  anthindty  Treasury  bilta  were  iwned  loeally 
to  the  amount  of  £175,000  with  interest  at  tbe  rate  of  4  per  cait, 
£75,000  being  redeemable  in  1907,  and  £100,000  in  1909 ;  no  ezpenss 
-was  attached  to  these  issues.  Diiring  the  year  ended  30th  Jvub,  1904, 
Treasury  bills  were  issued  for  public  works  is  London  under  the 
authority  of  2.  Edw.  VII  No.  94  for  £200,000,  £1,000,000,  £250,000. 
and  £250,000,  carrying  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cenL,  ledeemaUe 
in  1907.  After  allowing  for  charges  of  negotiation,  the  net  amowit 
raiaed  in  each  case  w>is  £197,625,  :£986,250,  £244,607,  and  £344,063. 
Treasury  bills  to  the  amount  of  £500,000  were  also  floated  in  Luuko 
under  the  authority  of  64  Vio,  No.  10,  in  connection  with  the  Darling 
Harbour  resumptions,  at  4  per  cent.,  redeemable  in  1907,  the  iKt 
.amount  raised  being  £486,875.  Treasury  bills  for  public  works  were 
raised  locally  under  the  authority  of  2  Edw.  VII  No.  94,  and  3  Edw. 
Vn  No.  14  for  £325,000  and  £125,300  rwipectivaly,  the  totwer 
carrying  interest  at  the  rate  of  3|  per  cent,  and  the  latter  4  per  cent. ; 
the  net  amounts  realised  were  £325,000  and  £134,450.  In  addition, 
wtder  the  i»ovisi(HiB  of  64  Vic.  No.  10  in  connection  witii  the  DsHing 
Harbonr  resumptiona,  amounts  of  £260,000,  £203,000,  and  £37,000 
were  tsised  locally,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent.,  redeemable 
io  1907,  the  net  anmnnts  realised  being  £260,000,  £302,690,  ukI 
£37.000. 

FietoritL—Aa  inseribed  stock  loan  of  £2,107,000  was-  floatad  in 
Xiondrai  in  October,  1893,  Uie  rate  of  intereat  being  4  pw  cent.,  and 
tiie  date  of  maturity  between  1911  and  1936,  at  the  option  of  the 
OoTemment  on  due  notice  being  given.  A  3  per  cent,  inscribed  stock 
hwo  of  £1,600,000  was  floated  in  I^ondon  in  Fefaroacy,  1899— tiw 
mmimoin  price  fixed  being  £95.    TIm  grosa  prooaeda  amoontad  w 
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£1,623335,  ana  tba  nab  pnoeeds  to  £1,491,366,  or  to  £93  4«.  2d.  per 
£100.  The  date  oE  nwtnnity  is  frau  192»  to  1949.  Four  per  e«ii«, 
dnhratarefrwara  also  di^nMd  uf  lue^jr  frcm  Murah,  1S93,  to  Jw 
1903,  to  t^  anauM  of  £748,793,  Bud  3  pn emt  dsbeirtares>  aaMuUaag 
to  X1,W3,000,  had  been  oold  in  Melboame  to  the  same  date. 

r>«aiiig  I89&  ■&  ^ct  waa  pnHsed  praridnig^  for  the  eonvenoon  of  ths 
4  par  aent.  stocka  <xi  tb»  HeJboKme  painter  into  »  3  per  cent,  atedt 
Ae  nwawDt  id  4  -per  eent.  stoek  sold  from  Jamuwy,  1895,  to  J'oaat 
IM3^  <ns  £349,130,  holden  c^  whicit  have  availed  chemselyee  «f  tin 
privS^e  ^  <Mitv>et!Hion.  Thearaoimtiof  nevrS'petTCevt.  Rtocfe  soU  nsdeT 
d»  ComemoD  Act  to  39tih  June,  1903,  wm  £2,39€i4»a. 

I&  December,  1898,  and  December,  1901,  Acta  were  passed  previa 
m^  tar  the'  isane  of  lonal  in8orit>ed  stock  at  3  per  cent,  to  the  amount 
of  £500,000,  and  on  the  30th  June,  1904,  the  total  saJee  amomited  to 
£311,139.  Another  Act  for  the  same  parpoee  became  law  in 
So'Tember,  tA99,  the  amount  autiioriaed  being  £500,060  at,  3  per  cent., 
<rf  which  £368,184  had  been  sold  to  30th  Jane,  1904. 

An  issue  of  4  per  cent.  Tnaxary  bOls  in  aid  of  revenue  to  the  amount 
oE  £1,250,000  was  authorised  in  1893  ;  in  1898,.  however,  the  amount 
was  reduced  to  £350,000.  The  amount  sold  to  30th  June,  1903,  waa 
£350,000,  of  which  £160,000  has  been  redeemed. 

In  September,  1896,  authority  was  given  for  the  issue  of  'n^aaoiy 
Klla  to  the  amount  of  £375,000  for  public  voi^  and  services.  Tba 
amount  sold  to  the  30th  June,  1903,  was  £375,000,  bearing  interest  at 
3^  per  cent.,  and  repayable  in  annual  instalments  of  £25,000  each. 
TT»e  total  amoant  of  Treasury  bills  oatstaading  under  this  Act  on  the 
SOtib  June,  1903,  was  £250,000. 

A  further  issue  of  £1,000,000  Treasury  billa  waa  authorised  in 
December,  1898,  and,  to  the  30th,  June,  1903,  bills  to  the  amount  of 
£500,000  were  sold  locally  at  3^  per  cent,  interest,  and  to  the  araonnt 
of  £600,000  at  4  per  cent,  interest  in  London.  These  hilb  wer« 
eonvarted  into  stock  in  January,  1903,  carrying  interest  at  the  rate  of 
3  per  cent.  The  total  amount  of  Treasury  billa  outstanding  on  SOtIi 
Jane,  1903,  woe  £1,060,000. 

On  the  22nd  Hareb,  1901,  a  loan  of  £3,000,000  at  3  per  cent,  waa 
floated  ia  London  for  conversioa  purposes,  the  price  being  fixed  at  93^. 
Tbe  expenses  wmre  increased  by  a  charge  (rf  H  per  cent,  for  onder- 
writiag,  and,  conaequently,  tjie  net  prooeeda  realised  only  £89  178.  3d. 
per  £100.  Debenturee  to  the  amount  of  £500,000  at  3  per  cent,  were 
diapoaed  of  loeally  on  the  2lBt  August,  L900,  rwlinng  £96  lOs.  5d.  per 
£100,  and  a  further  instalment  of  £500,000,  aoid  oa.  Ith  June,  1901; 
realised  £96  8s.  Id.  per  £100.  Local  3  per  cent,  inscribed  ato^ 
amonnting  to  £86,833,  was  also  t«ken  up  during  1900-1 ,  at  Mr  or  a 
sli^t  premiom. 

To  meet  £5,000,000  debentures  at  4^  per  cent,  falling  doe  on  1st 
Samauy,  1904,  arrangemeata  ware  loaae  in  Loadon  dnring  OottdMr, 
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1903,  for  their  conversion.  The  ]»esent  holden  of  the  nuttaring 
debentures  were  oSfered  the  following  options,  vij^  : — (1)  X106  of 
3^  per  cent  inscribed  stock,  due  1939-19,  at  tJie  OoTenuneiit's  optkm, 
acceptors  to  retain  the  interest  coupons  on  the  4^  per  cent,  debenture* 
due  on  Ist  January,  1904,  and  equal  to  2J  per  cent,,  while  the  aew 
3}  per  cents,  will  carry  interest  aa  from  let  October,  1903;  (2)  for 
every  £100  of  i^  per  cent,  debentures,  £100  in  Treasury  bills,  betiring 
interest  at  4  per  cent,  and  maturing  cm  lat  July,  1906,  accept4»s  to  be 
paid  25a.  per  cent  in  caeh,  aod  have  the  optiOD,  up  to  31st  December, 
1905,  of  converting  into  3^  per  cent  inscribed  stock,  due  1929-19,  at 
par,  six  months'  interest  to  be  paid  on  the  Treasury  bills  on  lat  Joly, 

1904.  The  balance  was  offered  to  the  public,  with  the  option  of  taking 
3^  per  cent,  stock  at  £92  12a.  6d,  or  4  per  cent.  Treasury  bonds  at 
£98  15a.  The  total  amouLt  of  inscribed  stock  lold  to  the  JOtli  June. 
1904,  was  £2,964,720,  and  the  amount  of  Treasury  bonds  issued  was 
£2,254,800.  The  net  proceeds  amounted  to  £2,660,419and  £2,185,832 
respectively,  and  t^e  actual  rates  realised  per  £100  were  £3  18s.  3^ 
on  the  stock,  and  £4  28.  6d.  on  the  Treasury  bonds.  The  total  amount 
of  the  loan,  if  all  bonds  are  converted  into  stock  on  or  before  the  31st 
December,  1905,  will  be  £5,309,712,  and  the  saWng  in  interest  will  be 
approximately  15s.  per  cent. 

QueeTuland,  in  January,  1693,  placed  a  3^  per  cent  loan  of  £1,182,400 
on  the  London  market,  the  average  price  obtained  being  £88  14a.  Old. 
The  charges  were  heavier  than  usual,  as  tbe  loan  was  underwritten  at 
the  rate  of  1  per  cent 

In  June,  1895,  another  3^  per  cent  loan  for  £1,250,000,  with  a 
currency  of  &lty  years,  was  placed  on  the  market.  The  gross  price 
obtained  was  £101  12s.  7(1.,  and  deducting  accrued  interest  the  Govern- 
ment received  about  £100  Os.  2d.  In  addition,  stock  to  the  amount 
of  £750,000  was  sold  locally,  the  net  proceeds  being  £743,760,  or 
£99  3a  4d.  per  £100. 

In  June,  1897,  a  3  per  cent  loan  for  £1,500,000,  repayable  >o 
1947,  was  floated  in  London,  tbe  average  price  reiUised  being  £97  Is.  5d. 
Local  soles  of  3  per  cent  stock  were  also  negotiatt:d  during  the  year, 
the  total  issued  being  £124,480,  which  was  sold  at  the  average  jirice 
obtained  in  London. 

In  July,  1898,  an  amount  of  £100,000  at  3  per  cent  was  sold  lo«.ally 
at  £97  la  5d.  per  £100,  and  in  December,  1699,  further  sales  tu  tbe 
extent  of  £750,000,  also  at  3  per  cent,  took  place  at  an  average  of  97. 
In  July,  1900,  loans  amounting  to  £150,000  nt  -  3  per  cent,  and 
£1,400,000  at  the  same  rate,  were  floated  in  Brixbane  and  London 
respectively,  the  uverage  piices  realised  being  £97  for  the  former 
issue,  and  £94  Os.  3d.  for  the  latter.  The  expenses  of  the  London 
issue  were  largely  increased  owing  to  an  underwriting  commission  of 
1^  per  cent  In  1900,  further  sales  to  the  amount  of  £2,374,213 
took   place,  £1,000,000   of   which   bearing  interest   at  3(   per  cent 
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was  sold  locally,  and  the  bftlance,  which  carriea  3  per  cent.,  in  London. 
The  former  realised  £99  7s.  TJd.  (net)  per  f  100,  and  the  Utter, 
£9>i  l-2e.  4d.  per  £100. 

In  July,  1903,  a  3^  per  cent.  loan  for  X750,000,  maturing  in  1945, 
was  floated  in  London.  The  groaa  price  obtained  was  £96,  and  after 
deducting  the  expenses  of  issue  the  net  proceeds  amounted  to  £697,600, 
the  actual  interest  payftble  being  therefore  £3  l.'>s.  3d.  per  cent. 

Another  class  of  stock  waa  authorised  in  1895,  viz.,  Uuvemment 
Savings  Bank  Stock,  The  object  of  the' establishment  of  thia  class  of 
security  was  to  enable  depoaitora  of  over  £200  to  earn  interest  on  such 
ence^is.  On  the  30th  June,  1904,  the  amount  outstanding  \rua 
£1,074,070,  of  which  £983,380  is  bearing  intei-est  at  3i  per  cent.,  and 
£90,690  at  3  per  cent. 

Daring  1893  three  issues  of  Treasury  bills  were  placed  locally,  viz., 
£222,500  in  January,  £5,000  in  April,  find  £1 1,000  in  December.  The 
rat«  of  interest  was  i  per  cent.,  and  the  bills  have  been  redeemed.  In 
January,  1894,  bills  to  the  amount  of  £1,000  were  also  disposed  of 
locally,  the  rate  being  the  same  as  for  the  previous  issues,  and  the 
date  of  redemption,  1903.  Bills  to  the  mnount  of  £286,000,  which 
were  issued  during  1897—8,  under  the  1893  Art,  have  been  purchased 
with  the  proceeds  of  the  Savings  Bank  Stock.  Under  the  Treasury 
Bills  Act  of  1901,  authority  was  given  for  the  issue  of  bills  to  the 
amonnt  of  £530,000  to  cover  deficiencies  in  revenue.  The  rate  of 
interest  was  fixed  at  4  per  cent.,  and  the  due  date  is  1912.  The 
total  amount  realised,  leas  expenses,  waa  £535,119,  or  £100  19s,  5d. 
per  £100 

Under  the  Treasury  Bills  Act  of  1902,  authority  way  given  for  the 
issue  trf  bills  to  the  amount  of  £600,000  to  cover  deAciencies  in  revenue. 
Tee  rale  of  interest  was  determined  at  4  per  cent.,  and  the  due  date  is 
1913.  The  total  amount  realised,  less  expenses,  wai?  £603,826,  or 
£100  12s.  9d.  per  £100. 

The  Treasury  hills  oubitanding  on  the  30th  June,  1904,  amounted  to 
£1,130,000,  £530,000  of  which  mature  on  the  1st  Januaiy,  1912,  and 
the  balance  on  1st  January,  1913, 

Seuth  Australia.— Jn  1893  a  small  loan  of  £125,000,  being  portion  of 
the  1890  loan  of  £1,532,900,  was  floated  in  London.  The  rate  of  interest 
is  3i  per  cent,  and  the  loon  is  mdeemable  in  1939,  An  instalment 
of  the  £1,013,279  loan  of  189'j  was  placed  in  Adelaide  in  February, 
1894,  The  amount  of  the  issue  was  £200,000,  the  price  realised  per 
£100  being  £92.  The  rate  of  interest  is  3^  per  cent.  In  June,  1895, 
a  further  issue  of  £311,000  was  floated  in  Adelaide.  In  February, 
1896,  a  loan  of  £839,500  was  issued  in  London,  bearing  interest  at  3 
per  cent.,  and  redeemable  in  1926.  '  The  net  proceeds,  after  allowing  for 
charges  and  accrued  interest,  unouuted  to  £600,406,  or  £96  fie.  lOd. 
per  cents     Id  May,  1897,  the  first  of  a  number  of  loans  under  the 
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"Oonsobdated  Stock  Acfivm  floated  in  London,  amountdiig  to  £500,000. 
Fvrtiier  iaauM  toc^  place  in  A<M&ide  for  £295,B35  Mid  £606,800  ;  in 
London  and  Adelaide,  for  £1,500,000 ;  and  in  Adelaide,  for  £349,07B. 
Of  the  last  iauie,  £96,000  voti  sold  at  par,  (m  oonditioD  at  being  placed 
on  tJie  London  roaster,  irbile  tlie  balanoe  realised  X98  1  7b.  Sid.  per 
oent  llie  first  issue  of  £500,000  -was  sold  for  £94  7a.  4d.  ;  tJw 
£295,835  for  £99  18b.  8d.  ;  the  £606,800,  Eor  £9S  3«.  9d.  ;  and  the 
£1,500,000,  for  £94  ITs.  lO^d.  per  cent.  The  total  issnes  onder  the 
"Consolidated  Stock  Act"  to  the  30th  Jnne,  1903,  amounted  to 
£5,094,245,  All  these  loans  bear  interest  at  the  ™te  of  3  per  cent., 
and  mature  in  1916.  On  the  4th  April,  1900,  an  issue  of  £1,000,000 
at  3  per  cent,  was  floated  in  London,  being  part  of  the  loan  aul^Knised 
under  the  "Public  Pu^^oaes  Loan  Act  of  1898,"  the  ininimom  piioe 
being  fixed  at  94|.  'Hie  net  proceeds,  after  allowing  for  charges, 
amounted  to  £93  3s.  1^.  per  £100.  Daring  1899-1900,  HtxA 
to  the  amount  of  £516,970  iras  disposed  of  in  Adelaide,  the  net 
price  reftlised  being  £95  7a  lid.,  'rfrile  in  1900-1,  farther  local  salra, 
amonnting  to  £384,325,  -wftn  edited  at  an  average  price  of  £94  7s.  6^ 
Hese  issues  bear  the  same  rate,  and  are  redeemable  on  tite  aame 
date,  OB  the  fomwr  consolidated  stock  loons.  Ihiring  1901-2,  a 
■man  parcel  of  £64,240  was  sold  locally  at  £95  68.  lOd.,  and  in  1903-3 
£3,000  at  about  £92. 

la  June,  1892,  Treasury  bills  were  issnad  to  the  amonnt  of 
£349,225  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  £4  lis.  3d.  per  oent^  and 
payaUe  in  five  years ;  and  in  Utuuh  and  July,  1893,  farther  istw 
of  £350,000  each  were  made  bearing  the  same  rate;  the  bills  bars 
all  been  redeemed. 

la  order  to  liqnidate  ti>e  debt  doe  by  the  ^orthan  Tetritat^  to  Sostk 
Australia  proper,  authiMity  was  obtained  in  1 901  to  iwia  Tniasory  bilk 
to  the  amount  e#  £849,500  at  Z^  per  oent.  Hie  whole  of  tbe  bilb  -m 
floated  at  par,  and,  with  the  exception  of  £200,000  sold  in  T 
were  negotiated  leotlly. 

Doling  the  year  ended  SOtii  June,  190S,  it  becane  neoeaaary  to  iHoe 
Treasury  bills  to  liquidate  the  deficit  o£  the  previous  year,  and  to 
proride  funds  for  o&rr^ng  on  works  in  progress  without  appealing  to 
the  London  money  market,  which  was  not  in  a  favourable  coaditioa. 
An  issue  of  Treasury  bills,  in  aid  of  revenue,  to  the  amount  of  £338,950 
was  made,  the  expenses  in  connection  wilJi  which  totalfed  £607.  The 
l»lls  were  for  periods  extending  from  two  to  seven  yearo,  canyinK 
mterest  at  the  rate  of  3^  per  cent.  Other  bills,  to  aid  the  loon  InM, 
were  issued  to  the  extent  of  £367,775,  the  total  expense  attached  to 
which  wai  £2,568.  The  bills  have  a  current^  of  from  two  to  five 
years,  and  carry  interest  at  the  rate  of  3^  per  cent. 

Duiing  tiia  year  ended  SOth  Jsno,  1M4,  Tiimuij  btlls  to  the 
SBorat  tA  £612,775  vera  usoed,  of  wfaidi  £M,1U  eomas  ioMnttit 
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die  rmte  of  3^  per  cent,  and  t^  balraoe  4  per  oent.     The  billfl  h»ve  a 
enrraucy  ranging  from  three  to  fiv«  yean. 

Weatem  Australia. — In  Juae,  1894,  a  loan  of  £540,000,  at  4  per 
esat^  "waa  floated  in  Iiondon  at  a  minimnm  of  102,  tbe  average  prion 
lealiaed  being £103  Rn.  Id.  In  May,  1895,  the  state  floated  a  3j  per 
aent.  loaa  of  £7110,000,  having  a  forty  years'  onrrency,  but  redeemable 
from  1915  on  twelve  months'  notice  being  giveai.  Tha  minimum  prioe 
was  fixed  at  99,  and  the  aven^  obtained  was  £103  la.  5d.,  or,  deducting 
aoened  interest,  £101  9b.  2d. 

la  May,  1896,  Waat«-n  Aastralia,  foUowitig  the  example  of  ^ew 
ZealA&d  and  New  South  WaJiet,  phwied  on  the  market  a  3  per  cent. 
loan  for  £750,000,  having  a  omrenoy  until  1936,  but  redeemable 
fanm  1915  on  twelve  montba'  notioe  being  given.  A  nioking  fond 
is  to  be  establiahed  in  connecUon  with  tlus  loan,  commencing  tlii«» 
jeais  after  flotation,  the  contribution  being  1  per  cent,  per  "'"""^ 
Hie  gross  price  obtained  was  £100  ISa  8d.,  and  lite  acvoed 
intereat  amounted  to  about  7a  6d.,  ao  that  the  Govenunent  obtained 
£100  9a.  3d.  Tfaia  is  the  cheapest  loan  yet  floated  by  any  of  the 
Aaatcalaeian  states. 

In  May,  1897,  an  issue  of  £1,000,000  was  floated  in  LoBdwt, 
the  minimum  price  being  fixed  at  96,  wad  the  rate  of  interest 
3  par  cent.  The  loan  is  redeemable  in  1935,  and  the  net  proceeds 
pv  £100,  ^ter  allowing  for  chu'ges  and  accrued  interest  amounted 
10 £93  8s.  lid. 

Id  January,  1898,  an  issne  of  £1,000,000  waa  ptaoed  in  Londcm, 
being  the  first  instalment  under  the  Ooolgardie  Gold-iields  Water  Supftly 
loan  Act,  tbe  minimnm  price  beii^  fixed  at  £95,  and  the  rate  uf  interest 
S  par  oent.  Vor  this,  aj^dications  to  tJte  amount  of  £2,891,250  were 
noeived.  The  loan  matures  in  1927.  and  the  net  proceeds  wa« 
£94  Ids.  3d.  per  £100. 

In  July,  1898,  a  further  iwoe  of  £1,000,000  was  floated  in  Ijondim, 
bei^  the  aeoood  instalment  nader  the  Lomw  Act  of  1896,  tlie  mininuun 
frifie  being  fixed  at  £94,  and  tiie  rate  of  interest  3  per  cent.  At  tfae 
public  tendering  only  £550,000  were  offered,  which  brought  an  avera^ 
price  of  £94  3s.  4d.  The  balance  was  sold  aiEterwards  at  the  mimnMHn, 
vfait^  brought  the  average  down  to  £94  la  lOd.  per  cent.  The  loon 
it  ndeemable  in  1935,  asd  the  net  proceeds  per  £100  amoontod  t» 
£91  198.  4d. 

In  March,  1900,  another  issue  'of  £1,000,000  was  floated  in  London, 
tlie  minimum  price  being  fixed  at  £93^,  and  the  rate  of  interest  3  per 
cent.  The  amount  offered  was  £1,570,000,  and  the  average  prioe 
obtained  was  £93  12a  9jd.  per  cent.,  while  the  net  proceeds  per  £100^ 
after  deducting  accrued  interest  and  expenses,  came  to  £89  13s.  2d.  In 
MwMuber,  1900,  loans  to  tbe  ammnt  of  £880,000  were  negotiated, 
Ae  rate  of  interest  being  Fused  to  3i  per  oent  The  net  proceeds  per 
£100wenX96  8b.  3d.  and  Hk  rate  paid  by  tJie  Goveriuuent,  allowing  for 
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redemption  ftt  par  at  the  l»teat  date  of  maturity  (1935)  waa  £3  13a.  8d., 
while  the  coireeponding  yield  to  original  iDveetora  was  £Z  I  Is. 

During  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1904,  loana  aggregating  £468,390 
were  floated  locally,  but  no  particulars  in  connection  with  tbem  are 
yet  available. 

The  Oovemment  has  authority  to  issae  Treasury  bills,  but  there  were 
no  bills  outstanding  on  the  30th' Jane,  1904. 

Tasmania,  in  March,  1893,  issued  a  3J-per  cent  loan  of  £800,000, 
which  was  part  of  the  £2,100,000  aathorised  in  December,  169-2.  TTie 
loan  was  only  a  partial  success,  £600,000  being  taken  up  and  the  balance 
withdrawn.  The  avernge  price  realised  per  £100  was  £93  2tt.  2d.  Tn 
1894  a  loan  of  £1,000,000  wits  negotiated  in  London,  the  rate  of  interest 
being  4  per  cent.,  and  the  date  of  maturity  between  1920  and  1940,  at 
the  option  of  the  Government  on  12  months'  notice  being  given.  Tbe 
average  amount  realised  per  £100  was  £101  4s.  3d.  lu  Pehruair. 
1895,  a  ^  per  cent,  loan  of  £750,000  was  Boated,  redeemable  in  1940, 
or  ^m  1920  on  12  months'  notice  being  given.  The  price  realised 
was  £98  6a.  Id.  In  1901,  stock  to  the  amount  of  £450,000  was  sold  in 
London,  being  the  first  3  per  cent,  loan  placed  there.  The  uiKiunt 
realised  averaged  93  per  £100,  but  no  other  particulars  are  available. 

In  1895  authority  was  given  for  the  issue  of  £250,000  "  local  inwribed 
stock  "  to  cover  deficiencies  in  re\-eniie,  and  in  1896  and  1897  further 
sums  of  £250,000  in  each  year,  and  a  sum  of  £100,000  in  1898,  were 
authorised.  Prior  to  the  parsing  of  the  Appropriation  Act  of  1899  the 
whole  of  the  local  inscribed  stock  hitherto  raised  in  the  state  was 
placed  in  the  Treasury  books  to  an  account  for  stock  raised  temporarilT 
in  aid  of  Consolidated  Revenue  ;  but  as  the  amount  rained  was  br  in 
excess  of  revenue  requirements,  and  was  largely  being  used  to  meet 
expenditure  on  loans  and  public  works  accounts,  which  liad  not  other- 
wise been  provided  for,  a  transfer  of  the  whole  of  the  local  ioscribed 
Htock  tlien  issued,  and  maturing  Buhseqnently  to  the  year  1900,  wa» 
effected  by  that  enactment,  and  was  mariced  as  an  addition  to  tlw  funded 
debt  of  the  state.  Tbe  amount  so  treated  was  £5 10,747,  leaving  a 
sum  outstanding  on  the  31st  December,  1899,  of  £91,727,  which  has 
been  duly  paid  off. 

Local  inscribed  stock  for  general  purposes  was  sold  during  1900  to 
the  amount  of  £270,258,  the  rate  of  interest  being  3  per  cent.,  while 
during  1901,  £136,000  was  sold  at  3  ptr  cent.,  £25.000  at  SJ  per  cent, 
and  £252,000  at  3^  per  cent  During  1902,  local  inscribed  stock  to 
the  amount  of  £302,719  was  sold,  and  in  1903  similar  stock  to  tbe 
amount  oE  £150,100,  but  no  particulars  in  connection  therewith  are 
available. 

During  1894,  Treasury  bills  to  the  amount  of  £96,900  were  negotiated 
in  the  sUte,  viz.,  £40,500  at  4  per  cent,  and  £56,400  at  4^  per  cenc, 
che  bilb  hanng  a  currency  until  1899  and  1900  respectively.  The 
total  amount  of  Treasury  bills  floated  was  £215,000,  and  tbc^  han 
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ftll  been  rederaaed.  Daring  the  year  ended  3l8t  December,  1903, 
Treasury  bills  in  aid  uf  revenae  amounting  to  £107,330  were  iasuod 
locaUy. 

Nma  Zealand. — Under  the  amending  Consolidation  Act  of  1884,  short- 
da,t«d  debentaree  are  issued  pending  tbo  sale  of  inscribed  stock  under  the 
Act  of  1877.  In  May,  1895,  N^ew  Zealand  placed  a  loan  for  £1,500,000 
m  the  market.  With  the  exception  of  some  New  Sonth  Wales  Treaaury 
bills,  this  was  the  first  3  per  cent,  loan  floated  by  any  of  the  Australasian 
colcMiies.  The  loan  has  a  currency  of  fifty  years,  and  the  minimum  price 
was  fixed  at  90.  The  average  gross  price  obtained  was  ^£94  8b.  9d., 
■o  that,  after  deducting  accrued  interest,  the  Government  obtained 
£99  14bl  6d. 

In  February,  1899,  a  further  issue  of  £1,000,000  was  placed  in 
London,  the  minimum  price  being  fixed  at  £96,  and  the  rate  of  interest 
3  per  cent.  For  this  stock  applications  to  the  amount  of  £3,027,500 
were  received.  The  loan  is  redeemable  in  1945,  and  the  averajie  price 
■ecnred  was  £96  lis.  per  cent.  This  was  the  last  flotation  in  London 
till  November,  1901,  when  a  loan  of  £1,600,000  was  floated  at  3  per 
cent.  The  price  of  issue  was  £94  per  £100,  and  the  loan  was  under- 
written at  a  fee  of  £1  per  cent.  The  amount  subscribed  by  the  public 
was  £665,000,  and  that  Uken  by  the  underwriters  £835,000.  The  coat 
of  raising  the  loan  was  £41,996.  Debentures  and  stocks  have  been 
sold  locally,  £500,000  being  disposed  of  in  1900-1,  bearing  interest 
at  4  per  cent.,  and  £250,000  in  1901-2  at  the  same  rate  of  interest. 
Authority  was  given  to  raise  £1,750,000  under  "The  Aid  to  Public 
Works  and  I^md  Settlement  Aut  of  1902,"  and  £1,000,000  of  the  loan 
•0  authorised,  together  with  £250,000  authorised  by  "The  Govern- 
ment Advances  to  Settlers  Extension  Act,  1901,"  was  placed  upon  the 
London  market  in  February,  1903,  the  loan  carrying  3  per  cent  interest. 
Tbe  price  of  issue  was  £94  10a.  per  £100.  Inclusive  of  £50,000  New 
Zealuid  3  per  cent,  stock  the  net  amount  realised  was  £1,148,719. 
During  the  year  ended  3l8t  March,  1903,  under  the  authority  of  "The 
Aid  to  Public  Works  and  Land  Settlement  Act,  1902,"  an  amount 
of  £750,000,  and  a  sum  of  £338,700  under  "The  Land  for  Settle- 
ments Consolidation  Act,  1900,"  were  raised  locally;  these  amounts 
carry  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent.  Under  "  Tbe  Aid  to  Public 
Works  and  Land  Settlement  Act,  1903,"  an  amount  of  £500,000  was 
raised  locally  or  in  Austi'alia.  The  loan  carries  interest  at  the  rate 
of  4  per  cent.,  with  an  alternative  currency  of  five  or  twenty  years  at 
the  option  of  tbe  Government. 

The  amount  of  Treasury  hills  outstanding  on  the  31st  March,  1903, 
was  £700,000  ;  the  issue  during  the  ensuing  twelve  months  amounted 
to  £1,100,000,  while  bills  representing  £1,100,000  were  paid  off,  leaving 
tbe  amount  outolanding  on  the  31st  Marcli,  1904,  at  £700,000.  As, 
however,  allowance  is  made  for  these  at  the  end  of  the  financial  year 
when  carrying  forward  the  balance  of  the  Kevenue  Account,  the  liability 
is  practically  wiped  out. 
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Ute  Treasury  bUls  outstanding  on  the  SOth  Jtme,  1904,  were  immad 
to  eover  deficienciea  in  reveaue,  with  the  exoeption  <if  X8,129,300  in 
New  South  Walea,  of  which  a  sum  of  £4,000  ie  overdue,  £3,408,800  in 
Victaria.  knd  £1,180,550  in  Sonth  Austnvlia.  The  expenaea  incnrred 
is  these  issaea  were  practia»ll^  nil — ezo^t  for  the  flotation*  by  K«w 
South  Wales  in  London,  the  nana!  chai^gea  being  made  for  brokerage, 
MnmiBBJon,  and  atamp  dutj — tue  the  bilb  were  sold  at  par,  or  a  very 
■nail  diaconnt,  and  in  some  caeea  even  at  a  premium.  Particulars  ai 
Ae  oost  oE  TreaanTy  biUa  negotiated  prior  to  1896  will  be  foond  in 
{■eviooa  editions  of  this  work. 


EXFENDITUKE  FROK  LOAKS. 

In  the  forgoing  pagea  the  chief  polutc  dwelt  upon  have  been  the 
smonnt  of  the  public  indebtedness  and  t^e  credit  enjoyed  by  each 
state  as  tested  by  the  selling  price  of  its  loans.  Before  closing  thia 
obapter  it  would  be  well  to  conuder  for  what  purpose  the  debts  ware 
incurred.  The  serrices  upon  which  the  proceeds  of  the  public  loans  virere 
expended  are  various,  but  thebnikof  the  expenditure  may  be  placed  to  the 
aeooant  of  the  construction  of  railways,  water  supply  and  sewerage,  and 
electric  telegraphs.  In  the  e&rly  stages  of  Australasian  borrowing  the 
expenditure  was  moderate,  loans  being  difficult  to  raise  and  interest  high ; 
bat  latterly,  as  the  conditions  under  which  loans  could  be  contracted 
became  favourable,  especially  since  1881,  few  of  the  states  have  aet 
any  bounds  to  their  requirements.  It  was  a  repetition  of  the  old 
experience — the  opportunity  engendered  the  desire,  and  the  open  purses 
of  the  investors  t«mpted  the  states  to  undue  borrowing  and  lavish 
expenditure.  What  is  termed  a  "vigorous  public  works  policy"  was 
the  order  of  the  day,  and  works  were  pressed  forward  which  nnder  other 
drcnnutanceB  would  either  not  have  been  undertaken,  or  have  been  held 
\»A  nntil  the  growth  of  population  warranted  their  construction.  The 
plethora  of  money  has  been  harmful  in  many  ways,  the  moat  apparent 
betng  the  construction  of  not  a  few  branch  railways,  in  onttying  and 
q)ar8ely.Bettled  diatricts,  which  do  not  pay  even  their  working  expeaass.. 
Bnt  when  every  allowance  is  made  tor  unwise  or  improvident  expenditure^ 
itwiU  be  found  tbat  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  lo^s  has 
hseu  well  expended.  Is  some  inatanees  it  will  be  years,  taking  a  meet 
hopefal  view  of  the  sitnttticoi,  befom  many  of  the  Tevenue-produeing 
works  will  yield  a  sum  sufficient  topay  worlangex^Mmses  and  interest:; 
asvertheleaa,  a  ptaotioal  oonsideration  of  the  conditions  which  anrrotind 
Aaatnlaaian  settlement  will  deoioaatrate  that  in  some  instauoea  the 
Maatraction  of  these  w«rks  was  justifiabte,  for  apart  from  the  oon- 
nderation  that  they  will  ultimately  be  self-supporting,  they  have  alrsady 
naterially  assist«d  in  developing  the  ooontty's  resources,  and  have 
brgdy  enhanced  the  value  of  the  public  estata  Whether  their  ooat 
ni  all  caiaa  sbonld  hai>a  been  ohargsd  agnaat  tJhe  loans  aoooont  is  a 
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different  matter,  seeing  that  the  rents  obtained  from  public  lukb, 
and  proceeda  of  aalea,  invariably  go  into  the  ordinuy  revenue  ti.  the 
states. 

The  following  statement  gives,  under  a  convenient  classification,  the 
loan  expenditure  of  each  state  during  1903-4  : — 
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The  expenditure  of  the  Commonwealth  states  during  1903—4  fron 
funds  derived  from  the  proceeds  of  loans  -wan  £4,608,856.  Of  tliii 
amonnt,  the  sum  nf  .£4,037,855  was  spent  on  services,  the  net  revenae 
from  which,  during  the  financial  year  ended  30th  June,  1 904,  amounted 
to  £G,240,tj03,  and  the  remainder  wus  chiefly  devoted  to  works  mdi 
as  the  conBtmction  of  roads  and  bridges,  and  the  erection  of  schools  and 
public  buildings,  less  obviously  a  proper  charge  against  loan  votea 
The  loan  expenditure  of  the  six  CommonwMltfa  states  and  Nev 
Zealand  during  1903-4  was  .£7,644,831,  of  which  amount  .£5,967,01X1 
was  spent  on  works  from  which  a  net  retnm  of  £6,394,087  wia 
received  during  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1904. 

In  most  of  the  states  the  expenditure  from  loons  was  grwlly 
reduced  during  the  years  1893  to  1896.  Iti  some  case*  this  wu  U) 
be  attributed  to  a  settled  policy  of  retrenchment ;  but  in  otben,  1^* 
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<£fficDlty  of  raising  a  loan  in  London  affords  a  more  probable  axplo- 
natLon.  The  expenditure,  however,  aiDoe  ltJ97-b,  ahowa  a,  tendency  to 
increase,  the  figures  for  the  lost  flnaacial  year  being  largely  in  excem  of 
the  previous  five  years  in  the  states  of  New  South  Wales,  Tasmania, 
tnd  New  Zealand.  The  expenditure  was  chiefly  on  account  of  revenue- 
prodacing  works;  and  in  the  case  of  Kew  Zealand  and  Queensland 
large  advances  from  loans  were  also  nmde  to  local  bodies.  The 
expenditure  of  each  state  during  the  last  iive  years  is  given  in  the 
foUowing  table : — 
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The  total  expenditure  of  the  proceeds  of  loans  from  the  commenoe- 
ment  of  borrowing  to  the  end  of  the  financial  year  1908-4  for  the  six 
Commonwealth  states  was  £220,121,461,  and  for  the  whole  of  Austra^ 
Uaia  i277,196,in.  Of  these  sums,  £190,661,378,  or  over  eighty-aix 
percent.,  was  spent  by  the  Gommcnwealth  states,  and  £221,528,110, 
or  Kventy-nine  per  cent.,  by  the  six  states  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  in  the  construction  of  railways,  water  supply  and  sewerage 
vorks,  electric  telegraphs,  the  improvement  of  harbours  and  rivers, 
advances  to  settlers,  purchase  of  estates  for  the  purpose  of  settle- 
ment, and  advances  to  local  bodies  from  which  a  net  revenue  of 
£6,240,000  was  received  during  the  last  financial  year  in  the  cose  of 
the  Commonwealth  states,  and  in  that  of  the  whole  of  Austraksia  a 
nrt  return  of  £6,294,000.  The  balance  was  expended  on  services 
which,  though  non-productive,  were  claimed  by  their  proposers  as  being 
necessary  in  the  interests  of  national  development  The  expenditure 
on  defence  and  the  payments  made  to  meet  deficiency  in  revenue  are  the 
exceptions  to  the  rule  which  hss  govei-ned  the  expenditure  of  the 
pMceeds  oi  loan  issues.  The  expenditure  to  cover  deficiency  in  revenue 
hag  not  been  laige,  and  is  looked  upon  as  but  a  temporary  charge 
<n  the  loan  funds,  while  the  expenditure  on  defence  has  been 
extremely  small  in  all  tlie  states  except  New  South  Wales  aud  New 
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Zealand     The  following  taiUe  afaom  tiae  total  loan  expoditare  a£  each 
state  np  to  the  dom  of  the  last  fiwrnrial  year  : — 
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In  the  New  Zealand  retarna,  old  provincial  debts  contracted  prior  to 
1876,  amounting  to  £11,539,469,  have  been  included  under  the  head 
"Public  works  and  buildings,"  as  there  is  no  available  record  of  th« 
services  upon  which  the  loans  of  the  old  Provincial  Govemmenta  weM 
expended,  except  for  the  constniction  of  railways.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  doubt  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  this  expenditum  was 
incttrT«d  for  war  purposes,  the  coat  of  suppressing  the  Maori  risings 
between  1860  and  1870  being  charged  to  loan  votes.  The  iignns 
given  for  New  South  Walea,  South  Australia,  Western  Ausferalia, 
and  Tasmania  under  the  head  of  "Railways"  include  loan  expmS- 
tnr«  on  state  tramways,  bnt,  exeept  in  the  case  of  the  first- 
mentioned  state,  the  amount  thus  expended  is  unimportant,  ss  tin 
service  in  the  other  states  is  generally  in  the  bands  of  municipal 
Rothorittes  or  private  companies.  The  Governments  of  New  Soiith 
Wales  and  New  Zealand  have  borrowed  money  for  the  purposs  of 
making  advances  to  settlers  for  the  improvement  of  their  holdings,  nidi 
advances  being  interest  bearing  and  repayable  by  instalments.  ITis 
sums  advanced  by  the  respective  Governments  named  were — New 
South  Wales,  £508,435,  to  the  30th  June,  1904,  and  New  Zealand, 
£3,543,759,  to  31st  Man^,  1904. 
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la  tbs  OHB  o£  Saw  Saath  Wkka  k  sum  of  £731,7%^  wh  spmk  on 
nmn^pwliaii  b^re  tha-  inaaguratiaB  al  tka  OBoefBl  Lo&b  Aoa>unt, 
bat  it  iv  Bot  nMlMM  in  the  abora  tabl«  Ttw  lutal  expeaditMs  an 
inunignttiaB.  in  tk«  atMes  aMtpdaing  the  CawwawJth  was,  tb«xc&BB, 
£4,133,8«{K  aod  for  Aariaslamft,  £6^&1,8S6. 

The  sot^oined  table  shows  th«  •xpeadittirs  per  inhabitant  cm  the 
bMua  of  the  figoreB  given  in  the  table  on  pe^  732  : — - 


A  pwoaal  of  the  preTiouB  pogea  indicateB  that  while  the  public  debt 
of  the  states  of  the  Commonwealth,  on  the  30th  June,  1904,  aggregated 
£237,637,163,  there  has  been  an  expenditure  of  £330,121,461  on  pnblic 
KTvicee ;  and  that  in  Iferw  Zealand  the  total  debt  stood  at  £57,622,315 
and  the  loan  ezpenditnra  £57,040,650.  An  attempt  has  be^  made 
in  the  previous  pages  t«  classify  this  expenditure  under  such  specific 
headinga  as  would  admit  of  the  amount  being  ascertained  on  which  there 
iaa  margin  left  after  the  payment  of  working  expenses  to  meet 
intenst  on  capital  cost  In  the  subjoined  table  the  receipts,  expendi- 
tnre^  and  the  amount  available  to  meet  the  interest  on  capital  expendi- 
tue  in  connection  with  the  services  are  set  forth,  and  it  will  be  observed 
that  so  far  as  the  Commonwealth  states  are  concerned,  the  net  revenue 
ihowa  a  return  of  3'30  per  cent,  on  the  public  debt  of  the  states,  and 
for  the  whole  of  Anstr^aaia,  3*21  per  cent.  In  the  consideration  oi 
theae  figures,  the  fact  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  transactioos  of 
die  past  twelve  months  can  by  no  means  be  considered  normal,  inasmuch 
ta  the  greater  part  of  Australia,  and  certainly  that  portion  involving 
the  most  vital  interests,  has  not  altogether  recovered  from  the  effects 
cf  a  aevere  drought,  and  as  a  consequence  not  only  were  the  avenues 
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of  revenue  realricted,  but  the  working  expenditure  neceeury  to  obtun 
the  results  secured  unduly  increased.  There  may  have  been  other 
items  of  receipts  that  might  be  included  but  hare  been  overlooked ;  the 
sum  of  such  items  in  &ny  case  would,  however,  be  v«y  small. 
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aTATE  WIKASCX. 


WUft  SuppiT  uid  Sawang 
Uirbonn,  tllvm.  ukI  N>v 

AdTuoa  to  ttotttan 

IjUBt  to  Local  Brdiai  . . . 


'it,n0,BT« '  7,Tit,oi« ;  4.t».aflo 

SIl.KI :     S£a,S19 1      18 


i,lST.WC    1,WI,«M 

mjis 
eT.tK     ... 


IUilw«y>  ami  Trtminjs 

Wittc  aupply  uid  SewcrHH. 
Btrbmin.  Wven.  utd  Nkvli 

Mi-ucei  to  BsUI*n    

toiu  M  LDaU  Bodla 

Uod  lor  BKUament 

Toul 


EXPXNMTUBE  BX  THB  GOVBBXKBNT  ANP  LoCAL  BODIES. 

The  question  of  Local  GovemmeQt  is  dealt  with  in  another  chapter. 
It  ii  well,  however,  to  give  here  a  Btatement  of  the  total  amount  which 
has  pawed  through  the  hands  of  the  general  and  local  govemmentB.  The 
mm  can  in  no  sense,  however,  be  taken  as  the  cost  of  governing  thn 
varioas  st&tes  ;  as  will  appear  fmm  page  696,  this  may  be  taken  as 
£I5,6.'}7,223  for  the  six  Commonwealth  states,  and  £18,992,124  for  the 
whole  of  Australasia. 

The  total  sum  expended  by  the  general  and  local  governments  of  the 
Commonwealth  states  during  tJie  year  1903-4  was  £37,944,70S,  or 
X9  128.  lOd.  per  hrad,  and  for  Australasia  £49,689,530.  or  £10  8b.  7d. 
per  head.  Of  these  large  sums,  £29,127,665,  or  £7  8s.  per  inhabitant, 
WM  spent  by  the  general  governments  of  the  six  Commonvealih  states 
from  their  revenues,  and  £4,606,856,  or  £1  3s.  5d.  per  inhabitant,  from 
loatis ;  the  local  expenditure — exclusive,  of  course,  of  a  sum  equal  to  the 
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Oovemment  endowment — wbb  £4,206,184,  or  £1  la.  5d.  per  inhabitMiit 
For  the  six  Common  wealth  ata.teB  and  New  Ze«Uiid  the  expenditure  hj 
Ute  gener&l  government  from  rerenuewiis  £35,561,946  or  £7  9b.  4d-  per 
inbatrittuit,  &nd  from  loans  £7,S44,831,  or  £1  lis.  8d.  per  udiabitant; 
while  the  local  expenditore,  excluaive  of  government  endowmoi^ 
amonnted  to  £6,583,743,  of  £1  Tn.  7d.  per  inhabitant 

The  following  table  afaows  the  general,  loan,  and  local  ezpenditnte  ior 
each  state : — 


Loal 

BUU. 

Bmniu. 

fWml—iit 

>MiL 

Now  South  WalM 

Victoria            

B 
11,319,887 
6,914,903 
3,607.864 
2,707,253 
3,603,312 
870.356 

2.203,973 
417,500 
803,806 
415,727 
710,629 
167,123 

£ 
027.560 
2,187,897 
432,202 
244,893 
801,837 
193.795 

£ 
14,541,490 

9,rao!48o 

Commonwealth 

30,127,666 
6,484,S81 

4,608,86* 
2,»»,076 

4,208,184 
2.374,6» 

37.944.706 

Aoatnluw 

30,561,946 

7,544,831 

6,582,743 

4»,68»,a90 

The  expenditure  per  inhabitant,  under  the  aame  clasaification,  'will  be 
found  below.  The  distribution  of  the  expenditure  for  New  South  Wale^ 
between  general  and  local  government,  is  to  some  extent  mialeading, 
as  3S  per  cent  of  the  population  lives  outside  the  bonndariea  of  th» 
mnnicipalities : — 


New  South  W«tM..  7  18  e  [ 

Victoria    5  14  »  i 

(^eeniUnd  6  18  7  I 

South  Anrtralia  ...  7    7  0. 

Weatem  AuBtrolia.  16    6  7 

TMmuii> 4  18  7  I 

Commanwefttth  7    8  0' 

New  ZBBland   7  16  9  i 

Auatralana    ...  7    9  4 


£  ■-     d. 

0  12  II 

1  18  S 
0  17  4 
0  13  4 
0  17  0 
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8  19  1 
»  2  11 
20  S  11 
6  18  10 


POSTS  AND  TELEGRAPHS. 


THE  first  AuBtmlasiui  post-offioe  wm  «6ta>bUBhed  hj  Qoveroor  Mb» 
quftrie  in  the  year  1810,  Mr.  Ia«u;  Nichols  being  appointed  F<Mt- 
BMter.  Tbe  office  waa  in  High'Btrset  (now  knovn  aa  G«oi^[e-street), 
^dnej,  at  the  reaideace  of  Mr.  Nichole,  who  was,  "  in  consideration  of 
tW  trouble  and  expenaa  attendant  upon  this  duty,"  allowed  to  charge  on 
delirery  to  the  addressee  Sd.  for  every  English  or  foreign  letter  of 
vhaterer  weight,  and  for  every  parcel  weighing  not  more  than  20  lb., 
li.  6d.,  and  exceedmg  that  weight,  3a  The  ohargs  on  colonial  letters 
na4d.,  irreapective  of  weight;  and  soldiers' letters,  or  those  addressed 
to  their  wives,  were  charged  Id.  Very  little  improvement  in  r^ard  to 
poatal  matters  took  place  for  some  years. 

In  1825  an  Act  was  passed  by  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  with  the  advice 
of  tbeConnoO,  "to  regulate  the  postage  of  letters  in  New  South  Wales," 
giTiiig  power  for  tho  estabKshment  of  post^flicea,  and  t6  fix  the  rates  of 
ptstega  It  was  not,  however,  until  1828  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Aat  were  put  into  full  force.  The- rates  of  poeiage  appear  to  have 
tlspended  upon  the  digtance  and  the  difficulty  of  tmoamission.  The 
lowest  siiiglfi  inland  rate  was  3d.,  and  the  highest  12d.,  the  postage  on 
s  lettMT  inoreaiing  aooording  to  ita  weight,  which  was  £xed  for  a  single  - 
Isltw  at^nnce.  Letters  between  Kew  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's 
Land  irsre  (barged  3d.  each  (ship  rate),  and  newspapers  Id.  Other  ship 
letters  were  charged  id.  single  rate,  and  6d.  for  any  weight  in  ezDese. 
Tbe  privtl^^  of  franking  was  allowed  to  tho  Governor  and  a  number  of 
the  chief  public  officials,  and  letters  to  and  from  conviots  passed  free 
vaitK  certain  T'«;:tilations. 

In  1S31  a  twopenny  post  was  establiahed  in  Sydney;  and  in  1835, 
tutdv  Sir  Biehard  Bourke,  the  Act  of  1825  was  replied  and  another 
Act  waspaaeed,  fixing  the  charge  oa  a  single  letter  at  4d.  for  10  miles, 
Sd.  for  20  milea,  fid.  for  30  miles,  and  so  on  up  to  Is.  for  300  miles, 
la  1S37  a>poet>offiae  was  established  in  M^boume,  and  a  fortaiightly 
msU  was  established  between  that  city  and  Sydney.  Stamps  were 
intnidveed  in  the  same  year  in  the  shape  of  stamped  covers  or  euvdopes, 
vhiali  ara  beUeved  to  have  been  the  first  postage^tamps  ever  issued. 
By  ]ft38  there  ware  40  poetoffices  in  the  state  of  New  South  Wales, 
vhich  at  that  time,  of  course,  included  the  territory  now  known 
»  Victoria  and  Queensland ;  and  in  the  Sydney  office  about  15  peraons 
»an  empk^ed.  The  revenue  of  the  Department  for  the  year  was 
2a 
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^,390,  and  the  «xpenditnro  £10,347  ;  while  pftymnita  were  madebj 
the  New  South  Wales  Government  to  the  post  office  at  Eoroiarekk,  in 
New  Zealand,  which  was  not  created  a  separate  colon3r  until  1841.  In 
1S47  an  overland  mail  between  Sjdnej  and  Adelaitle  was  established. 
Stamps  in  their  present  form  were  IssumI  in  1849,  and  the  postage  rttes' 
were  fixed  at  Id,  per  ^  oz.  for  town  and  2d.  for  conuby  letters^  at  irtikb 
they  remain  in  most  of  the  states  to^ay. 

Regular  steam  mail  commnnication  with  Great  Britain  was  fint  ee- 
tablished  in  1852.  Until  that  time  the  Australian  colonies  had  to 
depend  upon  the  irregular  arrival  and  despatch  ot  sailing  veseela  for  the 
-carriage  oi  mails ;  but  in  the  year  mentioned  the  steamshipa  Auatnlis, 
Ohnsan,  and  Great  Britain  were  despatched  from  England,  making  tb* 
voyage  in  60  days,  and  causing  a  strong  desire  in  the  mtnds  of  the 
'Colonists  for  a  more  frequent  and  steady  system  of  steam  commouicatiiKi 
with  the  Old  Wurid.  The  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  War  in  1854 
hindered  for  a  while  the  accomplishment  of  this  object ;  but  in  1856 
■A  line  of  steamers  was  again  laid  on,  and  the  service  was  carried  oo 
by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  and  the  Royal  Uail  Compaav 
for  some  years,  but  without  giving  so  much  satisfaction  to  the  pablic 
as  might  have  been  expected. 

As  for  back  as  1854  a  proposal  was  made  for  the  establishtnent  of  a 
line  of  mail  packets  via  Panama,  uid  negotiations  on  the  subject  were 
'Carried  on  for  several  years  between  the  British  Government  and  the 
Ooveraments  cX  New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand.  The  remit  was 
that  in  1866  the  service  was  started,  and  continued  in  operation  until 
"the  end  of  1866,  when  it  was  terminated  through  the  failure  of  the 
•company  by  which  it  had  been  carried  out.  In  the  following  ytar 
New  South  Wales,  in  conjanctien  with  New  Zealand,  inaugurated  a 
nail  service  via  San  Prancisco,  which,  with  a  few  interruptions  and 
under  various  conditions,  has  been  continued  up  to  the  prment  time. 

The  establishment  of  a  mail  route  via  America  had  Uie  effect  of 
stimulating  the  steamship-owners  who  were  engaged  in  the  aervioe  via 
Saez,  and  from  that  time  there  was  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
steamers  employed,  as  well  as  in  the  punctuality  and  speed  with  whidi 
the  mails  were  delivered.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  have 
carried  mails  for  the  colonies  almost  from  the  inoeptimi  of  the  ocean 
steam  service,  with  very  few  interruptions.  Towards  the  end  of  1678 
the  Orient  Company  oommenoed  carrying  mails  between  AosttaHa  and 
the  United  Kinjfdom,  and  have  continued  to  do  so  ever  since.  In  the 
year  1663  the  tine  steamers  of  the  Mesaageriee  Maritimea  of  France 
entered  the  service,  followed  in  1887  by  the  North  German  Uoyd'i, 
so  that  there  are  now  sometimes  two  or  even  three  mails  received 
and  despatched  every  week,  and  a  voy^^e  to  Europe,  which  was 
formerly  a  formidable  undertaking,  involving  great  loss  of  time  and  much 
discomfort,  in  r^arded  as  a  more  pleasure  trip  to  fill  up  a  holiday. 

In  the  year  1893  another  mail  serrice  was  established,  by  a  line  of 
steomers  running  from  Sydney  to  Vancouver  Island,  in  British  Colniahia. 
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There  is  also  a  line  of  steamers  running  between  Brisbane  and  London, 
bat  the  states  other  than  Queensland  make  little  use  of  these  vessels. 

Under  the  ptoviaions  of  the  filst  clause  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Aastralia  Constitution  Act,  the  control  of  the  Post  and  Telegraph 
services  became  vested  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  by  proclamation  these 
aervices  were  taken  over  on  the  lat  March,  1901-  The  gybtems  of 
administration,  and  the  rates  levied  in  force  in  each  Mate  at  the  date 
of  onion  were  however  continued  until  the  Commonwealth  Postal  Act 
was  brought  into  operation  on  the  iBt  November,  1902,  thus  securing 
Qnifonnity  in  all  the  states. 


Qbowth  of  Postal  BoeiNESs. 

The  growth  of  postal  business  in  each  of  the  states  during  the 
forty-three  years  from  1861  to  1903  is  shown  below.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  number  of  tetters  for  all  Australasia  in  1861  was  less  than  the 
present  total  for  any  individual  slate,  with  the  exception  of  Tasmania. 
Hie  true  total  for  Australasia  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  found  by  adding 
the  figures  of  the  several  states  t^igether,  as  interstate  letters  are  counted 
both  in  the  state  from  which  they  are  despatched  and  in  that  in  which 
Ihey  are  received  for  delivery.  A  second  total  is  therefore  given  from 
which  this  excess  has  been  excluded : — 
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A  corrosponding  table  to  that  already  gi^m,  showijig  tha  aanber 

of    letters,    nevspapers,    aod    paoketa    per    head    -' '-*" —     " 

aj^ftendedi — 
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Western  Australia  takes  the  lead  in  the  tronsmisaion  of  newspapen, 
Victoria  in  letters  and  postcards,  aud  New  Zealand  in  packets.  A 
compariaon  of  the  average  number  of  letters  and  postcards  per  head 
of  population  in  Australasia  with  similar  figui«s  for  the  principal 
countries  of  the  world  is  afforded  by  the  table  given  below.  It  will  be 
seen  that  on  a  population  basis  the  correspondence  of  Anstral&sia 
exceeds  that  of  any  of  the  countries  named,  with  the  exception  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Argentine  Kepublic  : — 
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Bates  of  Fostase. 


Th«  ioland  letter  poitags  is  Id.  per  ^  oz.  on  town  amd  3d.  on  oonntry 
htttn  in  all  the  Btatas  of  tke  CommoBweslth  of  Australia,  except 
Viotona  aod  South  Aastralia.  la  Victoria  tfae  nte  is  Id.  pec  ^  oil,  and 
in  Snoth  AoHtralia  3d.  per  ^  oz.  on  oil  letters  posted  for  delivery  wiUria 
the  atate.  In  Viotcnia  the.  miniaiam  lAuxge  ma  altered  in  1890  from 
Sd.  per  oz,  to  Idper  ^  oz. ;  bat'ttae  loea  at  that  time  was  too  great,  and 
in  1893  Uie  rate  was  again  raiMd  to  2d.  per  oz.;  in  1901  itwasoneemore 
radnoed  to  Id.  per  ^  oz.  In  New  South  Wales  the  city  and  suburban 
rata  of  Id.  per^  oz.,  which  is  in  force  in  the  Metropolitan  Suburban 
Distnct,  is  also  in  operation  within  a  13-mile  radius  of  Newcastle,  and 
a  13-mile  radius  of  fifty-four  of  the  other  principal  countrytowns  ;  also 
between  Broken  HUl  and  it»  suburbs,  Harden  and  Murrambnrrah, 
Narrabri  and  Narrobri  Wear,  and  Wyakmg  and  WyaJmig  W«Bt. 
Tbo  interstate  and  interooloaial  rate  is  uniformly  2d.  per  ^  oz.  in 
Aaatralasia.  On  the  Ist  January,  1901,  New  Zealand  adopted  a 
imiTersal  penny  postage,  and  the  loss  ftttendaot  thereon  for  the  year 
■ay  be  aet  down  at  about  £34,000.  By  arrangement  irith  the  Cotn- 
■wnwealtii.  New  Zealuid  tetters  come  to  Austria  for  Id.,  but  letters 
to  Hew  Zealuid  are  barged  2d.  When  this  matter  waa-eettledit  was 
fortter  amuiged  that  New'Zealand  should'  reduce  its  terminal-  rate  on 
caUe  messages  exchanged  with  Australia  from  Id.  to  }d.  per'word; 
bQt,onthe  other  band,  the  Commonwealth  made  a  liberal  concession  by 
reducing  its  terminal  rate  fnan  Id.  perword  per  state  to  a  uniform  Id. 
for  the  whole  of  Australia. 

The  diverse  rates  imposed  on  the  carriage  of  newspapers  in  the  various 
states  of  the  Commonwealth,  prior  to  the  union,  continued  after  the 
oantrol  became  vested  in  the  Federal  Ooveroment,  and  up  to  the  Ut 
NoTember,  1902,  when  a  uniform  rate  was  imposed  under  the  Post  and 
Telegraph  Rates  Act,  1902.  On  all.  newspapers  posted  for  delivery 
within  the  Commonwealth  by  registered. newspaper  proprietors,,  or  by 
newsvendors,  or  returned  by  an.  agent  or  newsveodor  to  the.  publishing 
■Ace,  without  condition  as  to  the  number,  contained  in  each  addraased 
vrapper,  a  charge  of  Id.  per  26  oz.  on  theaj^regate  weight  is  imposed,  and 
on  oil  other  newspapers  posted  within  the  COTomonwcalth  for  delivery 
tJmean,  id.  per  10  oz,  or  fntction  thereof  for  each  newspaper  is  levied. 
In  New  Zealand  a  cfatirge  of  id.  each  is  levied  upon  all  uewapi4>eE8,  town 
and  inland.  '  The  intsroolooial  postage  is  1  d.  each  to  all  Uie  states  except 
4)aeeDsIand,  to  which  {irovince  the  charge  is  Id.  each  if  not  e^eediog 
4  OS.,  and  Jd.  additional. &r  every  Bocceediog  2  oz. 

REanrTKBZD  Lettebe. 

1!lw:tiaa>ber'of' Mgistesed  lettersland  packets -passing  tiirongh  the 
post-offices  of   the  Australasian  states   has    largely  increased   of   late 
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years.  In  New  South  Wales  the  anmber  of  such  letten  in  1903 
-was  928,621  This  number  was  exceeded  during  1901,  when  dw 
number  registered  wss  1,213,277.  Even  in  1S9^,  when  the  total 
wtM  largely  made  up  of  coirespondenoe  relating  to  ao-called 
"  consultations,"  or  lottery  sweeps  connected  with  hone-imcing,  whidi 
ii-ere  established  in  Sydney,  and  to  support  which  large  sbdu  tt 
money  were  eent  to  ^at  city  from  all  parts  of  Australaaia,  as  weU 
as  from  other  countries,  the  registrations  only  numbered  1,075,341. 
Probably  not  less  than  600,000  of  the  total  tor  New  South  Wales  in 
1892  were  in  conaection  with  these  lotteries.  The  Oovemtitent  ot  that 
state  dealt  with  the  evil  in  an  amending  Postal  Bill  in  1893,  and  this 
illicit  branch  of  the  postal  traffic  was  removed  to  QoeeDsland,  where 
the  number  of  r^stered  letters  at  once  greatly  increased,  and 
numbered  541,148  in  1895.  Bat  in  189C  the  Parliament  of  Qaeeas- 
land  passed  an  Act  making  these  lotteries  ille^[al,  and  the  e*il  wu 
transferred  to  Hobart-  The  registrations  in  the  northern  state  in  1903 
numbered  256,475.  In  South  Australia  205,821  registered  lettere 
were  dealt  with  during  the  year.  In  Western  Australia  232,16* 
registered  letters  and  packets  were  passed  through  the  head  office. 
In  Tasmania  317,831  registered  letters  passed  through  the  post ;  while 
in  New  Zealand  the  r^;istered  articles  dealt  with  numbered  632,299. 
In  Victoria  the  roistered  letters  dealt  with  during  the  year  anmbered 
876,968. 

Pabcklb  Posts. 

Excepting  Western  Australia,  where  there  was  no  inland  service, 
there  were  inland,  Intercolonial,  and  international  parcels  poets  in  openi- 
tion  ID  1903 ;  but  statistics  of  the  services  on  a  unifonu  basis  are  not 
obtainable.  During  the  year  834,329  parcels,  weighing  2,696,392  lb., 
with  a  declared  value  of  :£398,214,  passed  through  the  post-office  of 
New  South  Wales,  the  postage  collected  amounting  to  £52,052 ;  in 
Victoria  710,858  parcels,  weighing  2,400,000  lb.,  with  a.  declared  value 
of  £1,260,000,  yielding  a  revenue  of  .£:}4,804,  wera  dealt  with  ;  in 
Queensland  the  number  of  parcels  which  passed  through  the  post-office 
was  314,651,  weighing  1,341,868  lb.,  and  the  revenue  derived  from  the 
service  amounted  to  £18,499 ;  in  South  Australia  71 ,975  parcels,  weighing 
190,081  lb.,  were  forwarded,  and  the  revenue  received  waa  £4,099  ; 
in  Western  Australia  40,546  parcels,  weighing  33,190  lbs.,  the  declared 
value  of  which  was  £86,563,  and  which  yielded  a  revenue  of  £1,5^? 
were  dealt  with  ;  in  Tasmania  69,387  parcels,  weighing  102,6541b.,  with 
a  declared  value  of  £131,315,  passed  through  the  post,  and  yielded  a 
revenue  of  £6,433  ;  and  in  New  Zealand  the  parcels  dealt  with  num- 
bered 327,629,  weighing  1,161,584  lb.,  of  which  59,655,  weighing 
226,959  lb.,  and  valued  at  £151,236,  were  received  from  places  outside 
the  colony,  and  17,577,  weighing  41,707  lb.,  and  valued  at  £20,844, 
were  deapAtched  from  the  colony. 
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MoNBr  0bdkr6  and  Postal  Kotes. 

In  all  the  states  there  are  numey  order  and  poat&I  note  aystoiuB  in 
openttion ;  and  in  all  tbe  state*,  except  Victoria,  Queensland,  and 
S<nitli  AoBtralia,  poet^ffioe  lavings  buiks.  In  Queensland  there  ia  a 
OoTemment  Savings  Bank,  bnt  it  is  not  placed  under  the  administrs- 
wa  of  the  Fofltmaeter-Qeneral.  Tbe  Victorian  Post  Office  Savings 
Bank  was  amalgamated  with  the  CommissionerB'  Savings  Bank  in 
September,  1897.  I^rticulars  of  the  working  of  these  aervicee  will 
be  found  in  tbe  chapter  dealing  with  "  Accumulation." 

Postal  Facilitibb. 

Tbe  following  table  shows  the  number  of  inhabitants  and  the  area 
in  Kjaare  miles  to  each  post-office  for  the  year  1903.  It  will  be  seen 
ihftt  the  inoet  sparsely  populated  states  have  the  greatest  number  of 
post-offices  in  comparison  with  their  population,  but  in  order  to  judge 
uf  tbe  relative  extension  of  postal  facilities  the  area  of  country  to  each 
office  must  also  be  taken  into  account : — 

Miiiii'otTnrihRTto 


^. 

NumlHrof             Nd 
PoWOnnt*" 

Victoria    

734     

AmtcalMta  

671     

Ookak  Mail  Sesticeb. 

The  federal  Ocean  Mail  Service,  which  is  carried  on  by  the  Orient 
IWific  and  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Companies,  is 
•obBidiMd  by  the  United  Kingdont  and  all  the  Australian  states.  Kew 
contracts  wereentered  into  on  the  1st  February,  1898,fora  period  of  seven 
rears.  The  total  amoont  of  the  subsidy  is  £\  70,000,  of  which  ^£96,000  ia 
l«yableby  the  Imperial  authorities  and  £72,000  by  the  states  in  proportion 
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to  their  population.  The  sea  tmuit  ratee  collBct«d  from  other  cottntries 
and  colonies  making  use  of  the  service  are  credited  to  the  Imperisl 
and  Colonial  Oovonunmts  in  pBoportion  to  the  anotmt  of  titeir  om- 
tributiou  townrds  the  aufaeidy.  The  foUowug.table  shows  the  amomtuf 
the  Bubsidy,  'witii  exchange,  paysUe  by  emoit  tA  the  states  dnring  190St 
on. the  ,baa«  of  the  popntatton  aM-.  the  -.eiKlof  :tkia  pvooading  ji«i  In 
addition  to  th«  subsidy,  tharff-are  oUber  chatigea  inconoantioa  widi  the 
servioe,  sooh  as  trannt  rates. in  Fnotse  and  Jialj  and  in  Asatnlia. 
Aftw  adding  theea^  and  deducting  the  pootaigea  collected  in  the  stadM, 
and  the  proportion  of  sea  transit  rate*  payaUe  by  othw  coontnes  ming 
the  service,  the  net  cost  charged  to  New  South  Wales  in  1903  was 
X3,491,and  to  Tasmania  £3,174,  while  South  Australia  obtained  aproGl 
of  £2,119,  Western  Australia  of  £12,121,  and  Victoria  of  £*56. 
No  infonnation  is  available  regarding  the  position  of  the  State  of 
Queensland.  New  Zealand,  although  not  a  cootracting  party,  yet  avails 
itself  of  the  Federal  Service  for  the  carriage  of  mail  matter,  and  its  net 
loss  during  the  year  amounted  to  £2,966  :— 

Sabddy.  IDOS.  N«  OMt,  UOL 

UDited  KiDgdom  _ £aa,000  

AnstraUsia — 

New  South  Wals* £28,040  £3.491 

Victoria  22,65S 

QaeanBknd B,fl92  

SoQth  AuBtntia 6,8US  

Weitem  Aofttalis   3,969  

TsraianU    3,312  3.171 

£72,973 


Total £170,273        

The  mail  service  has  beesi  pterformed  with  great  r^ularity  and 
expedition.  The  average  time  occupied  by  the  outward  and  bomewanl 
services  in  1903  was  tis  follows  : — 

Orient  Pu^flc.  F.  ud  O. 

London  to  Sydsey 33^  daya  SAfgedtym. 

SydiMy  to  LoodoD 33f^\j    „  33|i      „ 

On  several  occasions  the  mails  from  London  have  been  delivered  in 
Sydney  in  32  days. 

The  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Oomnionw*«Uh  Oovttnnn<tBt  to  obtain 
suitaUa  offers  for  the  carriage  of  Avstnilian  mails  to  England  will 
neoenitate  the  introduction  of  the  pon adage -sy stem  on  the  termiaatkm 
of  the  preseot  contract. 

In  addition  to  the  Federal  Oc«an  Mail  Servioe  via  Sues,  K»w  Sootk 
Wales  and  New  Zealand  until  Kovember,  1S90,  subsidised  tbeUoiia 
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p  Campftay;  in  eanjunotioa  with  the  Pacific  St«MDBhip  Oom- 
pray,  for  a  four-weekly,  lervice,  «ia  Sui  FranoiBoo,  to- the  amount  of 
£37^000,  of  which  N«w  Bouth  Wales  p&id  £S5,T60,  and  Now  Zealand 
Xll,3fiO.  Under  the  new  contract  which  was  entered  into,  the  amonnt 
of  thft-atibBidy  was.  lately  reduoed,  the  contribntion  being  based  on 
the  wo^t  of  mail  matter  carried,  and  New  Soath  Wales  made  an 
umaal  paTinent  ol-£i,OQO  to  the  K»w  Zec^and  Oovemment,  subject  to 
•{ipn^wiation  by  Puiianaent.  Variona  extenaiona  of  the  coniract  hove 
bean  made,  and  at  present  the  New  Zealand  OoTemment  in  working 
'  r.  an  agreement  with  ite  J.  D.  Spreckels  Company  (the  Oceanic 
Up  Uompany  of  San  Frandaco)  which  expires  on  the  lOth  N«- 
,  1906.  Dnring  the  year  1903  the  net  costuf  the  servioo  toNew 
K«dand  was  £14,796.  New  Soath  Wales  incurred  an  expeneeof  £602 
dimng  1903  in  coniiection  with  this  service,  and  the  share  of  Victoria 
utoonted  to  £291.  The  average  time  occupied  in  oarrying  the  mails 
by  the  San  Francisco  roat«  during  the  same  year  was  as  follows '. — 

Loodon  to  Sydney  34^  ilaya. 

Sydney  to  London 3414      •• 

During  1893  a  calendar  monthly  service  between  Sydney  and  Van- 
coaver  was  established  by  the  Canadion-Atistralian  Koyal  Mail  Line, 
the  state  of  New  Sooth  Wales  granting  an  annual  subsidy  of  £10,000, 
»nd  the  Canadian  Dominion  one  of  £25,000.  This  action  wsa  taken 
more  in  the  interests  of  trade  between  the  great  British  colonies  in 
Anstralaaia  and  America  than  in  those  of  the  postal  service.  The 
Government  of  New  Zealand  guaranteed  a  minimnm  payment  of 
£7,500  annually  to  this  line  in  consideration  of  Wellington  being 
made  a  port  of  call.  Put  on  the  expiry  of  the  contract  on  the  Slst 
Uarch,  1699,  a  fresh  agreement,  to  hold  for  four  years,  was  made  by 
ti>e  Shipping  Company  with  the  Gorenmients  of  New  South  Wales  and 
Qoeanaluid,  by  which .  Biisbane  was  substitated  for  Wellington  as  a 
port  of  oall,  on  condition  that  Queensluid  paid  a  subaidy  of  £7,&00. 
New  Zealand,  therefore,  does  not  now  subscribe  to  the  Vancouver 
Mrvice,  though  negotiations  are  pending  for  the  service  to  embrace  that 
colony.  The  contract  having  expired  on  the  Slat  April,  1903  a  fresh 
one  was  entered  into  for  a  period  of  two  yean.  The  subsidy  jiaid  is 
£60,000,  and  ja  allotted  as  followg  :~Canada,  £34,091  ;  New  Sooth 
Wales,  £13,636  ;  Queensland,  £10,227  ;  and  Fiji,  £2,046.  Sydney  ia 
the  initial  and  terminal  port,  but  a  call  ia  made  at  Brisbane  and  Fiji, 
and  it  is  provided  that  the  round  tzip  shall  not  esceed  twenty-one  days. 
During  1903  the  net  cost  of  the  Vancouver  service  to  New  South 
Wales  was  £8,757;  to  Victoria  £65;  and  to  Queensland  £9,179.  The 
avenge  time  occupied  by  the  mails  in  tranaitifrom  SydneJ'  to  London 
wasS^days. 

The  Queensland  line-of'Steamers,  sailing  from  Brisbane,  via  Torres 
Stnots,  carries  mails  for  "the  QueenMand  Government,  payment  being 
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made  according  to  weight  This  roate  is  from  four  to  t«D  days  longer 
than  thoae  previously  mentioned.  Qneenaland,  under  a  fonner  ocHitrkCt, 
paid  the  company  an  annual  sabmdy  of  £56,000.  This  amuigeaient 
ceased  in  January,  1890,  and  undera  new  contract  the  state  agreed  to 
pay  the  company  an  annual  aubaidy  of  X19,800  for  a  four-weekly,  or 
£32,500  for  a  fortnightly  service.  The  latter  service  was  commetioed 
oa  let  July,  1890,  the  monthly  service  having  lasted  nearly  six  montlu; 
but  in  November,  1891,  the  contractora,  on  aoooont  of  the  heavy  knaes 
under  the  fortnightly  system,  were  allowed  to  revert  to  the  foor-weekiy 
service,  the  subsidy  being  reduced  to  the  smaller  amount  mentaooed 
above,  viz.,  £19,800.  When  the  contract  expired,  an  agreemmt 
was  arrived  at  for  the  institution  of  a  subaidiBed  service  for  purely 
commercial  purposes.  This  arrangement  lasted  but  a  short  time,  when 
the  subsidy  was  abandoned  by  the  shipping  company,  who  preferred  to 
run  their  steamers  without  restriction.  Payment  is  now  only  made  in 
accordance  with  the  weight  of  the  mails  carried.  The  amount  of  mail 
matter  despatched  from  the  other  states  by  the  Torres  Straits  route  is 
very  small. 

Besides  those  mentioned,  the  other  steamship  companies  trading  with 
tiie  Australasian  states  carry  mails,  notably  the  Mesaageries  Maiitimes 
Company  and  the  North  Gennan  Lloyd's,  sailing  from  Sydney ;  and  the 
Shaw,  Savill,  and  Albion  Company,  and  the  New  Zealand  ShipiHog 
Company,  sailing  from  Lyttelton,  via  Magellan  Straits.  The  companies 
are  paid  by  the  states  in  proportion  to  thv  weight  of  mail  matter 
carried,  biit  the  Memageries  Maritimee  Company  and  the  North  German 
Uoyd's  are  in  receipt  of  large  sabsidies  from  the  French  and  G«inan 
Oovemments  respectively. 

The  postage  to  the  United  Kingdom  was  reduced  in  January,  1891. 
from  6d.  per  ^  ounce  via  Italy,  and  4d.  via  the  long  sea  nrate,  to  the 
uniform  rate  of  2^d.  In  1891  the  states  were  r^tresented  at  th« 
Congress  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union  held  in  Vienna,  and  on  the 
4th  July  a  convention  was  signed  on  thar  behalf,  by  which  tb^  joined 
the  Union  from  the  1st  October  of  that  year.  From  that  date  the  rat« 
of  postage  to  all  British  colonies  and  possessions  and  foreign  countries 
included  in  the  Union  was  reduced  to  2^. 

A  common  scale  of  postage  on  newspapers  to  the  United  Kingdom 
and  foreign  countries  has  been  adopted  by  the  Australasiaa  states, 
the  rate  being  Id.  for  the  first  4  ounces,  and  Jd.  for  every  additional 
2  ounces. 

Tblbgbaphs. 

The  electric  telegraph  was  introdnoed  into  these  states  almoat  at 
the  time  of  the  earliest  laUway  constraotion.  The  first  telegraph 
messages  were  sent  in  New  South  Wales  in  1861.  In  Victoria  the 
telegn^h  line  from  Melbourne  to  Willismstows  was  opened  in  1854. 
The  first  line  in  South  Australia,  from  Adelaide  to  Fcnrt  Adelaide, 
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na  opeaed  in  18S6  ;  and  tbe  firvt  Tasmanian  line  was  oompteted  in 
1857.  In  New  Zealand  the  first  td^reph  office  was  opened  in 
IS6S ;  and  the  line  from  Briah&ne  to  Kockh&mpton,  the  fiiat  in 
QneeoslaDd,  vaB  opened  in  18ti4.  Telegnphic  communication  was 
««tablished  between  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Adelaide  in  1858.  Tbe 
lirat  tel^raph  in  Western  Australia  was  opened  in  1869,  and  com- 
mnnicatioD  between  that  state  and  all  the  othere  of  the  group  was 
completed  in  1877. 

All  tbe  states  show  v&rj  rapid  progress  in  regard  to  telegraphic 
muters  during  the  period  from  1871  to  1881.  In  tbe  case  of 
Quettisland  this  increase  was  largely  due  to  the  construction  of  tiie 
line  to  the  Qulf  of  Carpentaria ;  and  in  the  cnae  of  South  Australia, 
reralted  from  the  construction  of  the  lines  to  Port  Darwin,  and 
to  Bacla  on  tbe  boundary  of  Western  Australia.  Tbe'  following  table 
ibowa  the  length  of  telegraphic  lines  in  each  state  at  the  lut  five 
cenius  periods,  and  at  the  end  of  1903,  so  far  as  the  returns  are 
■Tulable ; — 


State. 

laai. 

1,616 

169 
S97 

1871. 

•4,674 
'2,296 
2,S2S 
1,183 
•550 
-291 

,.,. 

«. 

1.1. 

1^3. 

8,515 
3,380 
6,280 
4,946 
1,585 
928 

11,697 
6,640 
9.996 
5,640 
2,921 
1,380 

14,272 
6.467 

10.246 
5,763 
6,173 
],8B2 

10,180 

l^tmuia  

1,852 

CommonwMlth    



11, SIS 
2,015 

23,6M 
3,824 

38,474 
5,349 

44,773 
7,469 

45,140 

AutralMia  

13,533 

29,438 

43,823 

52,242 

52,919 

poaav  ASD  nrjBKiWBa 


Btett. 

un. 

im. 

im 

un. 

IML 

NwrSoMfaWllw... 

Vfetori* 

1.WI 

"m 

9IG 

6,sn 

3,472 
2,614 
1,718 
•780 
291 

H.t7« 
6,626 
8.585 
7,228- 
1,693 
1.W7 

24.760- 

13.989 
17,GM 
+12,707 
3,S4» 
2,83» 

46,1SS 

1>,48U 
20,S37 
17,853 
0,104 

15.S8S 

i4,Ma 
g,sfl» 

14,424 
3,887 

39,467 
9,608 

75,490 

110,«8. 

i2s.aa» 

2^t» 

...._ 

17.711 

49,120 

14B.4W 

•  Id  1811.       r  iDDhidliw  Mapbona  win*. 

The  number  of  tel^nims  passing  along  the  wires  of  eaoli  state 
and  the  revenue  received  by  the  Telegraph  Departments  during  the 
year  1903  were  as  appended.  In  the  total  for  AJutralasia  a  oorrectitHt 
has  been  made  for  interstate  telegrams  reoorded  in  both  the  deapatt^ing 
and  the  receiving  state : — 


New  Sonth  W«1m „ _ 3,838,691  £154^839 

Victoria  _ 2,820,838  106,839 

Qoeaoilaad  1,000,SS1  83,206 

Sonth  Auttniia 1,606,698  74,S4tf 

Western  Aostrmiia 1,667,734  68,187 

449.347 


'  In  th9  whole  of  AuBtralasiatherewemontfaeSlitDeoomber,  1903, 
4,282  to)^raph  stations,  of  which  987  won  in  New  Sonth  Wales,  878 
in  Victoria,  4»1  in  Queensland,  290  in  South  Aiutralia,  172  in  Western 
Anatralia,  321   in  Tasmania,  and  1,153  in  New  Zealand. 
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In  no  other  conntry  in  the  world  has  the  dovelopment  of  telegraphic 
comunoication  bean  so  ra^iid  as  in  Australasia,  and  in  none  has  it  been 
taken  advantage  of  bj  the  public  to  anything  like  the  same  extent. 
Ttking  Anstralasia  as  a  whole,  thwe  are  only  fonr  countries  that  poBseas 
a  greater  extent  of  telegraph  linee,  and  only  seven  in  which  a  larger 
nmnber  of  mesaagee  is  actually  sent.  In  no  other  countries,  however, 
except  the  United  Kuigdom,  and  Belgium,  do  the  number  of 
menagefl  bear  anything  approaching  the  same  ratio  bo  the  population. 
He  following  table  illustrates  these  remarks  :^ 


United  EJagdom   . 

Beigi^'::::::::::::: 

NeUierlaDds* 

Qennany  

Denniark 

8w«daa    

Autriii-Hiuigary  . 

Switzerland 

Italy 

Span    _.. 

Portugal 


United' Stotavt' 

Canada - 

Cape  Colony  

Argentine  Bepablio  .. 

nlthofAurtnlia 


mUea. 
19,460 
90,S90 

1,047 

4,010 
83,2SS 

3,780 
10iO77 

0,978 


28.472 
Wtl70 

s,aoi 

106,417 


29,807 
16,128 
45,140 
S9^919. 


No. 

92,471,000 

47,2S0,O7O 

14,262,100 
6,728,322 

46,316,063 
2,409,366 
2,813,830 
2,278,638 

31,554,715 
4,010,943 

11,682,368 
4,627,713 
4.064,910 
1(1,639,542 
2,318,683 

69,790,866 
6,316,360 
4,439,459 
7,000,000 

18,073,407 
0,621,162 

14,678,43a 


tndi^pciiHi- 


2-lS 
1-07 
0-80- 


0'4<> 
2-« 
3-10- 


t  Wcftctn  DnlDDOompuir  mlf. 


fWn  the  above  table  it  appears  th&k  in  Auatralaaia  during  the  year 
over  three  nwsaagea  were  aent  over  the  tdegtsf^  foreaoh  inhabitant. 
In  Uie  United  Kingdom  the  number  was  nearly  two  and  on»£fth  tot 
cask  'inhabitant ;  and  in  the  United  Slates  of  America  about  one 
meaage  to  every  inhabitant.  The  return  for  the  Unit«d  States, 
however,  includes  only  the  iines  of  the  Western  Union  Compaivri  which 
owaa  the  principal  part  of  the  telqpiph  system  of  that  country.  The 
otjier  cooittries  shown  in  the  table  sent  messages -ranging  from  two  and 
(H»«igfath  per  inhabitant  in  the  case  <^  Bel^m,  to  about  one^onrtii 
per  ii^iabitant  in  the  case  of  Spain. 
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Tkleoraph  Bates. 
Tlie  rates  for  the  tranankission  of  telegrama  within  the  CommonwealtJi 
were  detennined  by  the  Post  (uid  Tel«!grsph  B&tes  Acts,  1902,  and  cMine 
into  force  on  the  1st  November,  1902.  For  ordinary  telegramH,  not 
eitceeding  sixteen  words,  including  the  address  and  signature,  the 
charges  are  6d.  in  town  and  suburban  districts  within  prescribed  limits 
or  within  15  miles  from  the  sending  ntation,  9d.  to  other  places  within  the 
state,  and  Is.  for  inter-state,  that  is,  from  any  one  state  t»-'  aay  other, 
and  for  each  additional  word,  an  extra  charge  of  Id.  Iq  each  case  is 
made.  On  tetegr&ms  from  and  to  Tasmania,  the  cable  charges  of  ^.  per 
word  are  added  to  those  already  specified,  and  double  rates  are  imposed 
for  the  transmission  of  telegi'ams  on  Sunday,  Christmas  Day,  and  Good 
Friday,  and  between  the  hours  of  8  p.m.  and  9  a.m.,  and  for  ni^ent 
telegrama  In  New  Zealand  a  cbat^  of  6d.  for  the  flrat  twelve  words, 
including  address  and  aignatare,  and  Id.  for  each  additional  word  on 
all  inland  t«legrams  is  made.  Urgent  meesages  are  transmitted  upon 
payment  of  double  the  ordinary  rates. 

Oablb  Sbbvicbs. 

Australasia  is  in  telegraphic  communication  with  Europe  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  by  means  of  five  cables,  three  of  which  are  coDnected 
with  the  various  Asiatic  continental  lines,  one  by  America,  and  one  by 
Durban  and  along  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  The  first  of  the  three 
-cables  by  Asia,  which  were  all  laid  by  the  E^aatem  Extension  Tel^raph 
'Company,  Limited,  waa  opened  in  October,  1872,  joining  Port  I>arwin 
to  Banjoewangie,  in  Java,  whence  comraunicatiou  is  provided  with 
Europe  by  way  of  Batavia,  Singa[>ore,  Madras,  and  Bombay.  In  1879 
.a  duplicate  cable  was  laid  down,  the  states  of  New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania  agreeing 
to  pay  the  company  a  sulraidy  of  X33,400  per  annum  for  a  period  of  20 
years,  the  amount  to  be  apportioned  between  the  states  on  the  basis 
of  population.  At  Port  Darwin  the  cables  connect  with  an  overland 
wire,  which  extends  te  Adelaide,  a  distance  of  1,971  miles,  the  con- 
struction of  which  involved  an  expenditure  by  the  South  Australian 
Government  of  about  half  a  million  sterling.  The  total  length  of  line 
between  Adelaide  and  London  is  12,57C  miles,  of  which  9,14fi  miles 
are  submarine  cable,  and  3,424  miles  overland  wire.  The  thin)  c«ble 
was  laid  in  1868  from  Broome,  in  Roebuck  Bay,  Western  Australia,  to 
Banjoewangie.  The  length  of  line  by  this  route  from  Perth  to  Londmt 
is  12,296  miles,  10,811  being  cable  and  1,485  land  wire.  The  eastern 
Htatea  are  connected  witii  Broome  by  a  line  running  from  Adelaide, 
via  Port  Augusta,  Eucla,  and  Albany,  to  Perth. 

The  cable  joining  Tasmania  to  the  continent  of  Australia  wu  laid  in 
1869,  the  length  bung  about  170  miles.  It  starts  from  the  townahipof 
Flinders,  near  Cape  Sohanck,  in  Victoria,  and  temiuatea  at  Low  Read, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Taroar,  in  Tasmania     This  line  is  snfaudiiad  to  the 
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extent  of  £4,200  jrarlj  hy  the  states  of  New  South  Waleo,  Victoria, 
Sonth  AiutraliA,  Western  AuatralUi,  and  Tasmania,  the  coatributions 
being  based  on  the  population  figures. 

Netr  Zealand  waa  joined  to  the  continent  by  a  cable  laid  in  1876 
the  length  being  about  1,191  miles.  The  line  has  its  Australian 
tenniniu  within  sight  of  th«  spot  where  Captain  Cook  landed  on 
tbe  shores  of  Botany  Bay,  and  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  monu- 
meiit  of  La  Feronse.  The  New  Zealand  terminus  of  the  cable  is  at 
Wakapnako,  near  Nelson,  on  the  Middle  or  Sonth  Island,  whence 
■nother  cable,  109  miles  in  length,  is  laid  to  Wanganui,  in  the  North 
Island,  with  an  alternate  line  from  White's  Bay  across  Cook  Strait  to 
Wellington.  For  the  first  ten  years  after  its  opening,  the  New  Zealand 
cable  was  subsidised  by  the  OoTemments  of  Kew  South  Wales  and  New 
Zealand,  their  annual  contributions  being £2, 500 and  £7,500  respectively. 
Under  agreement,  dating  from  the  1st  January,  1893,  the  Company 
whichlaid  the  cable  was  guaranteed  £26,258  per  annum  in  return  for  the 
reduction  of  the  cable  rates  from  8s.  6d.  for  the  first  ten  words  and  lOd.  for 
every  additional  word  to  28.  and  3d.  respectively,  the  Company  to  bear 
(me-fonrth  of  any  loss.  On  the  1st  May,  1885,  an  amt^nded  agreement 
came  into  operation  nuder  which  the  guarantee  was  reduced  to 
XSO,000,  and  the  Company  ceased  to  share  in  any  loss.  This  agree- 
ment expired  on  the  30th  April,  1900,  and  the  Company  in  proposing  a 
renewal  claimed  that  the  guarantee  should  be  increased  to  £26,000. 
This  was  absolutely  declined  by  Kew  Zealand,  and  the  Company  then 
determined  on  a  uniform  word  rate  of  3d,,  and  abolished  the  minimum 
diarge  of  2a.  for  the  first  ten  words.  This  was  agreed  to,  pending  the 
laying  of  the  Pacific  Cable. 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  completion  of  the  Pacific  cable  of  which  the- 
lections,  Qneensland-Norfolk  Island  and  Norfolk  Island-New  Zealand, 
were  opened  for  business  on  the  23rd  April,  1902,  the  charges  for  Kew 
Zealand- Australian  telegrams,  except  to  and  from  Tasmania,  were 
reduced  to  one  uniform  rate  of  44d.  per  word,  and  to  Tasmania  to  5|d.; 
the  additional  Id.  to  Tasmania  is  to  cover  the  transmission  over  the 
Australia-Tasmania  cable.  In  addition  to  the  reduction  of  the  istea 
for  telegrams  to  and  from  Australia,  the  opening  of  the  Pacific  cable 
has  benefited  senders  of  cable  telegrams  to  places  beyond  Australia,  by 
bringii^  about  a  general  reduction  of  the  rates  in  New  Zealand  to  the 
Diore  favourable  rates  obtaining  in  New  South  Wales  and  some  of  ^e 
other  Commonwealth  states.  The  rates  on  ordinary  telegrams  from 
Kew  Zealand  to  Europe  were  reduced  from  let  June,  1902,  from  5s.  2d. 
to  3s.  4d.  per  word. 

A  cable  connecting  New  Caledonia  with  Queensland  at  Bundabeig  was 
opened  in  October,  1893.  It  was  constructed  by  a  French  company, 
sod  is  guaranteed  by  the  French  Government  to  the  extent  of  £8,000, 
and  by  the  states  of  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  to  the 
tmonnt  of  £2,000  each  annually  for  a  period  of  thirty  years,  in  return 


j^2  poara  and  tsleqrapiis. 

for  which  the  QovemmeatB  of  these  statea  uv  entitled  to  na&  the 
cable  for  the  tranBrniaaion  of  official  meesages  up  to  th«  amount  of  tiie 
guarantee. 

During  the  year  1890  the  states  opened  n^iotiatjoDB  with  the 
Eastern  Extension  Telegraph  Compaay  for  a  reduction  in  the  cable  nitea 
to  Europe,  which  at  that  time  were  9a.  id.  per  word  for  ordinary 
messages  and  28.  8d.  per  word  for  press  messages  sent  frtHn  New  Sooth 
Wales ;  and  at  a  conference  of  the  postal  and  t«l%raphic  authoritiea 
a  proposal  to  reduce  the  tariff  to  4s.  per  word  for  ordinary  mooaagca  and 
is.  ]0d.  per  word  for  press  messages  was  agreed  to,  iho  atatea  oou- 
^ributing  to  the  subsidy  undertaking  to  make  good  half  the  loss  which 
^e  company  would  sustain  by  this  reduction  in  the  schedule  of  charges, 
jand  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Western  Australia,  Tasmania,  and 
New  Zealand  at  the  same  time  agreeiiig  to  pay  to  South  Aaatndia  a 
proportion  of  the  loss  to  the  revenue  of  that  state  which  the  lower 
charges  would  cause  in  the  working  of  the  overland  wires.  He 
.amended  tariff  came  into  force  in  May,  1891,  and  the  amoant  to  be 
^[uaranteed  to  the  company  for  the  portion  of  the  year  dnrtug  which 
the  contract  was  in  existence  was  £158,491.  The  sum  earned  by  the 
company  for  the  same  period  was  X120,141,  so  that  the  deficieiKy  on  the 
«ight  months'  business  wsa  X38,360,  one-half  of  which  was  made-good 
by  the  contributing  states  according  to  population.  But  this  aam, 
oombined  with  the  amount  of  the  subsidy,  was  more  than  the  states 
were  prepared  to  bear,  and  on  tbe  Ist  Jaauory,  1893,  tlie  rates  were 
jixed  at  4a  lid.  per  word  from  Sydney  to  London  for  ordinary 
noessages,  and  Is.  lOd.  for  .press  messages.  Even  at  these  oJMrges 
there  was  a  loss  to  be  borne,  the  total  amount  payable  to  the  oable 
company  being  £21,773  in  1893  (as  compared  with  £27,530  in  1892), 
and  £6,191  in  1894  ;  and  to  the  South  Australian  Government 
£7,675  in  1893  (as  compared  with  £10,415  in  1892),  £822  in  1894,  and 
£  1,125  in  1895.  Since  the  years  mentioned  the  atuounts  guanuiteed — 
£227,000  to  the  cable  company,  and  £37,552  to  the  South  Australian 
Oovemment — have  been  met  by  the  ravenue,  and  the  states  have 
therefore  not  been  called  upon  to  contribute.  Queensland  later  joined 
the  other  statea  in  the  guarantee. 

The  agreement  between  the  Australian  Gnveroment^  and  the  Company 
'«xpired  on  the  30th  April,  1900.  In  July,  1899,  the  Company  offered 
to  lay  a  cable  to  Austria,  via  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  reduce  the 
tariff  per  word  from  4s.  lid.  to  4s.  at  once,  and  later  to  2s.  6d.  under  a 
sliding  scale^  if  the  statea  would  agree  to  certain  conditions.  South 
Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania  accepted  the  t«rms  offered 
and  now  enjoy  the  reduced  rates.  The  other  states  refused,  but 
notified  the  Company  that  they  also  would  accept  if  certain  alterations 
were  made  in  the  agreement,  the  alterations  being  intended  to  safe- 
guard the  Pacific  cable,  to  which  these  statea  were  deAnitely  committed 
On  the  16th  January,  1901,  New  South  Wales  entered  into  the  agiee- 

BWDt. 
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The  following  tsble  shows  the  amount  paid  by  each  state  towards 
cahte  anbndies  and  guarantees  during  the  year  1903.  From  the  1st 
May,  1901,  the  whole  of  the  subsidy  in  coimeotion  with  the  Tasmaoian 
cable  has  been  paid  by  Ttunsaaia. 


Tlrtorta- 

StaU.                                   Tumuii 

1       autmUy. 

!•«. 

£     s.  d. 

£    B.   d. 

1,870    0    0 

£       ».   d. 
1,970    0    0 

1,970    0    0 

5,200  is    9 

S,200  16    9 

5,200  16    9 

3,H0    0    0 

9,U0  16    9 

The  dcsirablenpsa  of  constructing  a  Pacific  cable,  which  shall  touch 
only  British  territoiy  on  its  way  from  Australia  to  America,  was 
acknowledged  by  the  Oovemments  of  most  of  the  Australasian  colonies  as 
well  as  by  those  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada,  and  an  informal 
Conference  was  held  in  London  in  July,  1898,  of  representatives  of 
Great  Britain,  Canada,  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland,  South 
Anitralia,  and  Xew  Zealand,  when  it  was  suggested  that  Great  Britain 
ahooldpay  one-third  oFthecoatof  layingsuchacable,  Canada  two-ninths, 
4nd  the  Australian  colonies  the  remaining  four-ninths.  This  proposal 
w»s  eventually  adopted,  and  in  July,  1899,  a  meeting  was  held  in 
London  by  the  representatives  of  the  countries  interested,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  the  cable  should  be  laid  and  that  the  capital  necessary  to 
construct  and  manage  it  should  be  raised  and  controlled  by  a  Board 
designated  the  Pacific  Cable  Board,  comprising  Sir  Sponoer  Walpole, 
»  president,  representing  the  .United  Kingdom ;  Lord  Strathcoua, 
Canada ;  and  the  Australian  Agents-General  their  respective  states. 
A  ccmtract  was  entered  into  with  the  Telegraph  Construction  and 
Maintenance  Company  of  Qre^twich,  and  the  Aostrslian  shore  end  of 
the  cable  was  laid  at  Southport,  Queensland,  on  the  13th  Marcb,  1902, 
md  the  cable  was  completed  to  Vancouver,  and  opened  for  traffic  on 
the- 3rd  November,  1903.  The  cable  comprises  four  sections,  with  a 
branch  to  New  Zealand  from  Norfolk  Island,  the  length  of  the  sections 
being :  Brisbane  to  Norfolk  Island,  834  nautical  miles  ;  Norfolk  Island 
to  Fiji,  961  miles  ;  Fiji  to  Fanuiog  Island,  2,093  miles  ;  and  Fanning 
Island  to  Vancouver,  3,240  miles,  tiie  branch  from  Norfolk  Island  to 
New  Zealand  measuring  537  miles. 

From  the  report  of  the  Pacific  Cable  Board  for  the  yam  eaded  31at 
March,  1904,  it  appears  that  a  mm  of  .£1,992,-967  has  been  expended 
open  the  cable.  Thegrossrevsnue  from  mFwages  (or  the  jearwaa  £81,832 
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from  whicb  hus  to  I>e  dedncted  i£2,00S,  bnng  the  num  pud  to  thn 
Atlantic  and  Canadian  Pa«>fic  Telegraph  CoiDpaniea  for  snpplyiog  U»e 
date  and  the  time  of  liting  nil  meaaageH  v>  and  from  the  United  Kingckmi 
and  the  Continent,  leaving  the  net  meaaage  reserve  at  X79,824.  Tfae 
aotnal  expenditure  of  the  Board  for  the  year  amounted  to  £M,284.  After 
makioK  provision  for  interest  the  actual  deficit  on  the  year's  tTNuactiona 
amounted  to  £89,810. 

The  direct  Cape  cable,  from  Durban  to  Fremantle,  which  providea  an 
alternative  all-British  roate  to  that  of  the  Facitic,  was  completed  on  the 
19th  October,  1901. 

TSLIPHOKBS. 

In  connection  with  the  telegraph  departmenta  of  the  varioiia  atetes, 
telephon(>  exchanges  have  been  established  in  the  capitals  and  other 
important  centres  of  population.  In  order  to  popularise  the  nae  of  the 
instrument,  the  charges  in  some  of  the  states  have  within  the  last 
few  years  been  reduced,  and  the  result  ia  seen  in  a  satisfactory  extension 
of  this  means  of  communication.  Information  regarding  tel^bones  in 
the  different  states  during  1903,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  will  be 
found  in  the  following  table  : — 


Btete. 

iaiF[ibi>Dt& 

t.k;^^ 

ROVHH. 

No. 
« 
30 
IS 
10 
13 
16 

16,105 
7,610 
S,7« 
1,974 
3,332 
1.236 

miks. 

£ 

Victoria  

23.g»S 

8,613 
4,572 
5,431 
1.300 

88,600 

South  Australia  . 

23,000 

so,ax4 

8,910 

131 

SI 

s4,ose 

13,105 

NewZaaland 

0,834 

71.028 

312 

46,161 

362,IM 

In  the  Australasian  states  the  rates  for  telephones  at  places  of 
business  range  from  £5  to  XIO  for  the  maximum  length  oi  wire — 
generally  one  mile,  the  colonies  with  a  half-mile  radius  being  No* 
Zealand  and  Queensland — and  the  charge  is  higher  io  the  city  tlian  in 
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tbe  coantiy.  Id  Kew  South  Wales  &nd  Victoriatbe  city  and  suburban 
rat«s  are  £9  per  annnin,  and  the  country  rates  £8  in  the  former  state, 
and  £7  in  the  latter.  In  South  Australia  the  city  rate  is  higher,  being 
£10  within  one  mile  radiuN  of  the  telfphoue  exchange,  and  for  eacb 
jAtirinnBl  half-milfl  up  to  three  miles  an  extra  £1,  and  for  every 
additional  quarter  of  a  mile  above  three  miles  one  extra  £1.  Qtieens- 
luid,  for  a  radius  of  half-a-mile,  has  a  uniform  rate  of  £6,  vhich  is 
also  the  chai^  made  in  Tasmania,  for  a  one-mile  radius,  in  Hobart, 
lAQnceston,  and  Zeehan,  while  for  the  suburbs  and  country  districts 
tbe  rate  is  a  matter  of  arrangement.  In  New  Zealand  a  distinction  is 
drawn  between  exchanges  continuously  open  and  those  not  continuously 
opai,  the  chains  being  respectively  £7  aud  £G ;  while  in  Western 
Australia,  for  commercial  subscribers  withiu  one  mile  radius  of  the 
telephone  exchange  the  rate  is  £7,  and  for  every  additional  half 
mile,  £1  per  annum.  The  chat^^  for  telephones  at  private  residences 
are,  of  course,  less  than  for  places  of  business.  In  New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  and  New  Zealand,  the  rate  is  uniformly  £5  ;  and  in  Queens- 
land, £6.  In  South  Australia  the  charge  is  £5  within  one  mile  radioii 
of  the  exchange,  and  for  each  additional  half  mile  up  to  3  miles, 
so  extra  XI,  and  for  every  additional  qnarter  of  a  mile  above  3  miles, 
an  extra  £1  ;  in  Tasmania,  it  is  £4  10a  in  Hobart,  Launceston,  and 
Zeehan,  and  a  matter  of  arrangement  in  the  suburbs  and  country ; 
while  in  Western  Australia  the  charge  is  £5  within  one  mile  radius 
if  the  exchange,  and  for  every  additional  half  mile  £1  per  annum. 

Postal  ahd  Tklbqbaphic  Fihamcbs. 
The  following  table  shows  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  Postal 
and  Tel^pvpb  Departments  of  the  states  during  1903  : — 


Vnr  South  Wales . 

QnHubuid 

Snitb  Australia.... 
Wdtoro  Australia. . 
Tiouiiu  .... 

Ne*  Zealand 

Aostialada 


P«M. 

£ 
662,761 
448,488 
191,931 
166,400 
122,862 
7a.*12 

Rev 

£ 
1S4,S39 
106,839 

?4;840 
68,137 
17,289 

nue. 

Tdeptaon. 

105,002 
88,600 
27,321 
23,200 
30,324 
8.910 

Toul. 

£ 
912,602 
641.025 
302,518 
264,449 
221,323 
101.611 

£ 
884,963 
SS2,520 
425,568 
24a987 
277,081 
100,232 

l,697,SB2 
343,207 

00S,310 
166,536 

281,366 
71,028 

2,444,«8 
680,771 

2,911,291 
526,7*7 

2,00I,0» 

671,746 

362.304 

3.026,IW 

3.038,038 

7)6  P.(»TS  AJW  TMLMORAPSS. 

In  the  «Kpeiiditiu^  shown  in  the  table,  interaat  on  the  outlay  oa.fioa*- 
otGce  buUdiags  end  tel^nph  Uoei  ftod  tnftuitcauuaoe  of  bnildiBg»-is  noC 
taken  into  aooomnt.  If  allowance  be  made  for  tb«8P,  bo  far  aa  is  jiiiHili 
from  the  very  imperfect  retnrna  ooaoeming  the  ezpenditvra  on  poet-oAose 
in  each  state,  the  total  expenditnn  and  the  deficieitcy  in  rereniie-w  '  ' 
be  as  follow  : — 


StMe. 

ssss; 

WortaiBd 

1 
Tc<.l<d->K..  1 

1 

°tssz^ 

£  . 
8S4,S6S 
682,fi20 
43S,fi6S 
240.937 
277,031 
100,233 

£ 

i2o,u;e 

96,960 
68,036 
09,009 
27,l»8 
8,956 

*            1 

1.006.039 
679.480 
493.901     i 
900,899     1 

ao4,oj9 

100,188     ' 

£ 
92,437 

Victoria    

iiw 

Commonwealth  

2.S11,8M 

fiaa,747 

380,985 
78^ 

2,892,286     ■ 
906,(88 

447,«S8 

3,038.038 

459,530 

3,497,568 

With  the  progreaa  ot  tettlenieBt  and  the  increase  of  popolatiott,  ihe 
expenditure  on  the  postal  and  telegraphic  servicee  naturally  expands 
year  by  year,  and  it  is  tpp^mat  that  in  order  to  ksep  pace  wiUi  the 
growing  needs  of  the  community  the  department  most  be  administered 
on  ordinary  business  principles.  Hitherto  the  ap^IicatioD  of  audi 
principles  has  not  been  obvious,  and  perhaps  it  has  not  been  possiUe  ; 
bnt  now  that  the  afCurs  of  the  six  states  are  centred  under  one  control, 
much  of  past  extravagant  espenditare  will  be  avoided,  and  there  is 
every  prospect  of  the  service  becoming  self-supporting — that  is,  returning 
a  revenae  sufficient  not  only  to  meet  current  expenditure,  but  proride 
a  surplus  to  cover  maintenance  of  works  and  buildings,  together  with 
intenwt  on  capital  coaL 


0" 


I.OCAL  goveiwueut: 

MuiTioiPAii  Ivmrvataa,. 

\S'LmY  of  recent  years  has  the  question  of  Local  Oovemme&t  raoeiTed' 
ths  attentioa  which  its  impovtaBce  d«BiaBd«,' the  states  of  the 
CaanMMiiraalth  that  have  adopMd'  gcmrali^yBtonis  being  Victoiia, 
QMenaland,  Sooth  Australia,  aad  TamaBia.  -  New  Zealand,  hoiwever^ 
hu  alao  for  a  number  of  yoam  ibasKidtrcdcd  intodiatricta  withlooal 
ffmeaiag powers.  It  will  beooted^fron 'tha-inlannation  givea in, 'the 
fbUgiwiiig  pBgW,  that  tha'Aola.  contKiUiB^<Loaal'QoTenim«it  vaiy 
watdwwbly,  etqiecially  as  r^iardEi  the  elaoMaci' of  :repeeeant^ve8  and 
prandug  offioera,  method  of  valuation,  oad. robing  powers;  but  tbe 
putionlan  aTaiUble  in  regard  to  eaiih"state  are  not'  sufficiently 
exhanstiTe  to  admit  of  making  any  eSMstSTeicompariaiHi'  betweeB  the 
njitwiw  o£  the  different- provineesi 

The  first  portion  of  this  chi^ites  is  derotedito  an  aoeouat  of  the  local 
bodicfl  operating  under  the  varioaa  MoHcqial  Acts,- while  tbe  partiou- 
lari  rdatiiii;  to  BoaniA  and  Tmita,'  for.  the  estaUishnMnt  and  control  of 
vUohapeoiBlAit*iia'r»inmoatca>MbfleBpaeMdi..wiU  be  found  in  the 
ucond-part. 

NBwStWTH  Waies:' 

Thafint  Act  providing  .for,  tha  EHtablJBhnyiit  of .  a  Local  Council  in 
thb  state  was  pasaedin  18i2r^wbaHibo.Clty  of  Sydney  was  incorporated. 
In  1867,  the  MurndpalitieB^Aob  beoaaa  lav,  but  as  that  Act  left  it 
<^itioBal.far  aiiy  district. to  baooma  constituted  as  a  municipality,  only 
a  tmAll  pEDpoctioa.of  the  area  of  the  state  is  incorporated. 

Undar  the  pptwsioBa  of  the  oiigjtasl  Acts,  the  aLdermen  were  elected 
by  tharatsf^fH^Kioeptiii'the'Cityof  Sydiiey,  where  both  ownenond 
oceupien  voted),'  aad  tbe  mayors  were  choeen  by  the  aldermen.  By 
tegi^tioiL ,  eDacied/iin  1900  th»  franchise  was  extended  to  tenaaia 
sul  lodgefa  ia  tha«ity  .of  .Sydney. 

During  190O  theSydo^  Corporation  Amending  Act  became  law. 
Under  ita  pronsiooa'  the  city  is .  divided  into  twelve  wards,  each 
Ntoming  two  aldnr men,.,  instead  of  into  eight  wavdi,  each  represented 
by  tbcee  aldermanr  as  heretofore.  The  mayor  isi  still .  elected  by  the 
aldermen,  as  ihe  proposal  to  provide  for.  his  elsotion  by  the.  citizeiiB  was 
not  carried.  Other  important  aHendmenta  asa  those-  pi;oTiding..(I)  for 
the  abolition  of  auditors  elected  by  citizens,  with  the  snbstitation  of 
OovemmMit  io^eotors  to  audit  the  acconats ;  and  (2)  for  the  resnaip- 
tioa  of  land  for  the  opening  or  enlugiD^  of -streets  or  public  placesj. 
The  rating  powers  have  not  been,  altered,  i;ha  -  jgetiend  rate  remaining 
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at  not  more  than  2s.  in  the  £  of  the  annual  value,  but  lighting  aad 
other  special  rates  may  also  be  imposed,  if  neceaaary. 

The  Municipalities  Act  of  1867  provided  that  the  general  rate 
should  not  exceed  Is.  in  the  £  of  the  annual  value,  but  that  special 
rates  could  be  levied,  so  long  as  the  general  and  special  rates  together 
did  not  come  to  more  than  2s.  in  the  £.  A  further  charge,  liniit«d  to 
6d.  in  the  £,  could  be  made  for  street-watering,  and  an  additional 
rate  for  water  supplv,  where  necessary,  the  amount  not  to  exceed 
Is.  in  the  £. 

The  condition  of  Local  Oovemment  in  New  South  Wales  is  admittedly 
uDHatisfactorr,  and  various  proposals  have  been  mnue  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  law,  but  none  of  a  general  character  has  been  pasaed  by 
Parliament  Recently  the  Government  has  laid  before  the  Legislative 
Asaeinbly  a  comprehensive  scheme  for  extending  Local  Government  to 
the  eastern  and  central  divisions  of  the  state,  and  ultimately  to  the 
whole  area  of  New  South  Wales.  The  scheme  proposes  to  divide  the 
unincorporated  area  into  shires,  each  shire  to  have  an  area  of  not  leas 
than  1,000  square  miles ;  a  municipality  is  to  be  limited  in  ar«a  to  200 
square  miles  or  under,  with  a  population  of  not  less  than  1,500.  The 
Bill  proposes  that  the  powers  that  may  be  exercised  by  municipalities 
shall  be  defined  by  law,  and  these  powers  are  very  wide,  and  are  to  be 
acquired  in  instalments  as  the  development  of  municipal  lite  proceeds. 
Each  local  body  is  invested  at  its  creation  with  ceitain  elementary 
duties  and  responsibilities,  and  propositions  to  extend  them  must  be 
nppriived  of  by  the  electors  of  the  area  before  the  extended  powers  can 
be  granted.  The  most  important  departure  in  the  principles  of  municipal 
taxation  proposed  by  the  Bill  is  the  authority  to  be  conferred  on  sll 
local  bodies  to  levy  their  rates  on  the  unimproved  capital  value  of  the 
land  instead  of  on  the  annual  value  of  improved  property.  The  essential 
object  of  the  measure  is  tjie  establishment  of  home  mle  in  local  sffsim 
throughout  the  state,  and  with  this  end  in  view  as  much  as  possiUe 
it  left  to  local  bodies,  the  Bill  simply  providing  for  the  creation  of 
municipal  life.  Further  development  is  provided  for  by  the  powers 
which  are  conferred  upon  the  local  bodies  to  legislate  by  oidinancea 

The  total  area  incorporated  at  the  close  of  the  municipal  year 
1903  was  only  2,829  square  miles,  so  that  it  will  be  seen  that 
a  large  area  still  remaius  under  the  control  of  the  central  goveni- 
ment  in  New  South  Wales.  For  this  some  jastification  is  claintrd 
on  account  of  the  hirgeness  of  the  territory  and  the  spanenen  of  the 
population  residing  in  the  unincorporated  areas;  but  this  is  hardly 
tenable,  seeing  that  both  these  conditions  exist  to  a  greater  d^ree  in 
Queensland,  where  the  whole  territory  is  under  local  government.  The 
total  area  still  unincorporated  in  New  South  Wales  amounts  to  307,S71 
square  miles. 

The  total  capital  value  of  all  property  in  municipalitiea  is  returned  as 
£134,318,300,  and  the  annual  value  as  £8,3M,420 ;  so  that  the  anDooI 
return  from  property  is  about  6*22  per  cent. 
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Tftking  the  municipalitiea  as  »  whole,  tiie  following  particulars  in 
ngud  to  the  number  of  municipalities,  the  are&  incorporated,  and  the 
»nnii*l  and  capital  Talnea  of  property  muiesaed  far  municipal  pnrposea, 
will  not  be  without  interest  The  figures  relate  to  all  mamcipalities, 
and  cover  &  period  of  twelve  years  : — 


y„ 

N.<.f 

Anoiut  V*iM. 

Capital  Voliie. 

BcreB. 

£ 

« 

1802 

168 

1,837,046 

8.697,603 

144,277,400 

1803 

171 

1,660,67B 

8,020,476 

150,038,000 

1804 

176 

1,683,090 

8,460,674 

I51.22«,000 

l'80d 

1S2 

1,764,941 

7,895,646 

136,202,100 

1806 

183 

I,7ff7.tt7» 

7,608,735 

127.499.700 

1897 

183 

1,767,740 

7,430,120 

122.787,000 

1898 

184 

1.768,600 

7,379,350 

120,626.600 

1690 

184 

1,768,600 

7,412,100 

121,213,800 

1000 

169 

1,807,622 

7,906,760 

124,646,200 

1001 

101 

1,802,632 

8,109,200 

127,906,900 

1902 

191 

1,802.632 

8.080,160 

130,019,800 

1003 

102 

1,810,912 

8.351,420 

134,218.300 

"Hie  annual  and  capital  values  of 

Sydney  and  suburbs  s 

ince  1892  are 

■hown  below  ;— 

Sydnay  and  Saburbi. 

Sydney  a«d  Sub«rt». 

AdbimI  Value. 

CwKalVaJm, 

AbbiuI  Value. 

CapiUl  Value 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1808 

6,018,697 

106,801.100 

1808 

4.965,400 

86,027,600 

1803 

«,067,8e2 

110,061,000 

1800 

4,996.200 

87,464,000 

IW4 

6,686,197 

108,951,000 

1900 

6,060,630 

88,116,600 

180S 

6,362,020 

06,602,200 

1901 

6,188,700 

90,060,600 

1896 

6,141,000 

91,427,100 

1002 

6,466,270 

03,413,300 

1807 

6,022,010 

88,464,400 

1003 

«.660,ff70 

96,171,600 

A  referenoe  to  these  figures  will  show  the  depreciatdon  wbiob  faaa 
taken  place  in  the  value  of  real  estate  since  1693,  bub  it  is  satisfactory 
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to  note  that  a  ateady  intattea- ia  shown  from  1898 ;  while  the  amnnitl 
Talae  for  1903  ezeeedB  that  of  saj-  previous  year  naaa,  1894,  and  the 
g^ial  Talue  is  h^her  than  in  any  ^ar>  eince  1896. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  proposed  in  the  new  Bill  to  levy  rates 
on  the  unimproved  values  of  land,  the  following  statement  will  be  oi 
some  value : — 

aty  of  Sydney £24207.800 

Snbnrbiui  MuiiicipalitiM 19,983,600 

Total  Metropolitan f39,791,400 

Conntry  UaDidpalitiea U,Tfi3,S00 

Oniad  Total £64,544,000 

The  values  of  five  of  the  principal  towns  are  given  in  the  subjoined 
table,  and  for  the  purposes  of  comparison,  the  corresponding  tignreti 
for  1892  are  shown.  With  regard  to  Broken  Hill,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  mines  were  not  fully  developed  in  1892,  and 
although  the  capital  value  in  1899  had  increased  by  about  £364,000, 
the  values  in  the  years  1894  and  1895  were  stated  to  be  £2,952,000, 
and  £2,862,000  respectively,  but  for  1897  the  figures  declined  to 
£1,232,600,  which  was  practically  the  value  in  1899.  The  annual 
and  capital  values  showii  for  1903  exclude  the  assessments  on  the 
output  of  the  silver  mines,  as  the  mining  companies  were  succeesfnl 
in  the  appeals  against  the  rating  of  their  products  : — 


■•»         ! 

is 

^ 

AnoBulVklne. 

Opllil  Vahu.  1 

ADDD^Vatut. 

OliiUl  Valnt. 

£ 

70,3m 
244,776 

80.222 
496,200 

83,440 

£ 
00S.000 
1.410.000 
1,330.000  ! 

6,784,000 ; 

i,«*ai000| 

£ 

6S.«>6 
221,710 

6L,7SS 
407.170 

«S,41S 

£ 

943,000 
1,488,000 

H4,900 
6,413,900 

ij«.;oo 

Nawoaatle  and  aaburbs  .. 

The  revenues  of  municipalities  are  derived  chiefly  from  rates,  but 
nnder  the  Act  of  1867  the  Oovemment  allows  an  endowment  for  the 
first  fifteen  years  following  incorporation,  the  scale  being  £  for  £  of 
general  rates  reoetvad  dniing  the  firat  five  years,  lOs.  per  £  during 
the  next  five  years,  and  5s.  per  £  for  the  remaining  period.  The 
Oovemment  aUo  contributes  grants  in  aid  of  roads  and  other  works, 
sold  oocaskmally  a  special  endowment  is  given.  Rates  are  leried  on 
aine-teoUis  of  the  annual  value  of  improved  pnipet^,  «nd  on  5  per 
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cent,  of  the  capital  value  of  unimproved  land,  except  in  the  City  of 
Sydney,  where  the  maximum  percentage  on  unimproved  is  6  per  cent. 
Ilie  following  table  shows  the  receipts  during  the  year  ended  February, 
1903,  the  Oovemment  endowments  and  grants  being  specified.  The 
bitsl  shown  is  excluslTe  of  refunds  and  cross  entries,  but  it  includes 
proceeds  df  loans : — 

Totsl'TM^ptv-  £ 

G««TniDMil. Cft72l 

R»t«s    — ■■ _ MO,sei 

Proceeds  of  Losus 107,949 

Other  Rvrenue   200,746 

Totri , 1,029,707 

Keceipta  per  inhsbitant  in  incorporated  s; 


Rstes    0  12  10 

Praceeda  of  Loemi    0    4    S 

Other  Re**iuia   0    4    5 

-  Tot»l  1     2  10 

l^e  burthen  of  rates  is,  therefore.  Is.  4jd.  per  £  of  annual  improved 
value,  and  about  2}d.  per  £  of  estimated  unimproved  capital  value. 

The  total  expenditure,  exclusive  of  refunds,  &c.,  for  the  same 
period  amounted  to  £978,281,  distributed  as  follows  : — 

£ 

Pnblio  works,  servicM,  and  improvementB S45,BS0 

Interest  on  loans  and  overdrafts  134,233 

Bepsymmts  of  loans    151,471 

Salaries  and  office  expenses    S0,619 

FsTmenta  to  sinking  fnnds 15,315 

Other  expenditare    _ 61,006 

£978.281 

The  prop6rtion  of  the  expenditure  incurred  for  salaries  and  office 
erpensee  was  slightly  orer  8  per  cent.,  and  for  interest  on  loans  and 
overdrafts  it  was  '1372  per  cent,  while  the  average  rate  of  interest 
payable  on  the  liabilities  was  4*46  per  cent. 

The  amount  of  loans  and  secured  overdrafts  outstanding  on  the  2nd 
February,  1903,  was  £2,931,511,  of  which  £1,301,580  was  due  to 
investors  in  London,  principally  by  the  city  of  Sydney,  while  of  the 
balance,  £21,762  was  floated  in  Victoria,  and  £1,608,169  ia  New  South 
Wales.  The  unsecured  overdrafts  amounted  to  £79,927,  so  that  the 
total  liability  on  which  interest  was  payable  was  £8,011,438.  The 
interest  charged  ranged  from  3  J  to  8  per  cent,  for  the  secured  loans,  and 
frotu  4  to  8J  per  cent,  on  the  unsecuned  overdrafts.  Against  the  total 
liability,  sinlcing  funds  have  been  established,  the  total  amount  at  th» 
credit  of  such  funds  being  £323,894. 


TlCIOBU. 

In  Victoria  a  comprehenrire  iystem  of  loeal  goremmeiit  haa  been  in 
force  for  matiT  rears.  In  1 84  2  the  Act  of  the  Legislative  Cooncil  at  Sew 
South  Walts,  which  incorpomted  STdnev,  also  cmutitat«d  H^boonie 
a  manicipality,  and  in  1874  an  Act  was  paswd  by  tlie  VictoriMn 
GoTemment  under  which  the  general  sjsteoi  was  inai^nrated.  Tlie 
whole  of  the  local  government  Acts  puaed  ap  to  the  year  1890  v«re 
consolidated  in  that  year,  and  in  Decembn-,  1903,  a  further  otxiaolid*- 
tion  took  place,  the  last  Act  also  amending  the  law  in  aotne  partacttlan. 
TJiider  tbe  present  system  the  st«te  is  divided  into  dties,  towns, 
horongfaa,  and  shires,  the  total  area  nitder  local  eontrol  being  87,303 
S4{nan:  mile^  only  582  square  miles  remaining  unincorporated. 

The  conucillors  are  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  and  tbe  mayors  at  citiea, 
towns,  and  boroughs,  or  presidents  of  shire  councils,  are  elected  hy  the 
conncillora.  A  general  rate  of  not  more  than  3b.  6dL  or  kaa  than  6d. 
in  the  £  of  the  aDonat  value  may  be  imposed,  but  extra  rates  nuty  be 
leried,  provided  that  general  and  extra  rates  tc^ether  do  Dot  «xoeed 
28.  fid.  in  the  £.  A  further  rate,  called  a  "  separate  "  r»t«,  may  also  be 
charged  for  works  in  particular  parts  of  any  district,  the  aaKMmt 
varring  according  to  the  requiremeats  of  the  areas  assessed. 

The  number  of  nianjcipalities  with  the  annual  and  capital  Taloea  of 
property  aaaesned  for  local  purposes  for  the  eleven  years  ending  witli 
1904,  were  as  follows  : — 


_-_ 

No.iit 

ADMUlTthW.      1 

C*ttMX,h^ 

£ 

£ 

I8M 

SOS 

18.7:9,600 

208.444,860 

1.S95 

207 

n,C7«,079 

1SI.S38,<B1 

1^6 

aoe 

10,641,200 

181,221,430 

1887 

aoe 

10,303,000 

182,894,800 

1898 

208 

10,345.535 

184.364.474 

1809 

2oe 

10.1fi2..100 

181.783,000 

1900 

208 

10,283.500    ; 

183,180,0)0 

1901 

sott 

10,637,497 

in.400,8M 

IMK 

206 

10.885.087    , 

106,949,801 

190S 

208 

l!.188,ftW 

203.902,919 

190* 

SOS 

11,437,830    • 

200.143,730 

The  total  capital  value  of  prc^>erty  assessed  for  municipal  porpoees  in 
1904  was  ^209,143,730,  while  the  annual  value  wss  ^11,437,830,  th« 
figures  for  Melbourne  and  suburbs  being  £81,872,463  and  £4,489,181 
respectively.  The  values  for  the  metrt^litan  district  since  1894  are 
given  below,  and  it  will  be  noticed  how  great  has  been  the  decrease 
during  the  period  under  review,  tboagh  boUi  the  annual  and  c^tal 
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vslues  for  1904  (how  a  marked  improvement,  and  are  higher  than  i 
May  year  dace  1895  : — 


^«^ 

and  Siiburbi. 

Ana»lV-u. 

•^'■'™'" 

Anniul  Value. 

CiplCul  Value. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1          '      * 

IBM 

5,8*7,079 

97,900,2*0 

1900 

*,0*2.497 

73,523,8*6 

1895 

*,984,096 

83,377.584 

1901 

*,  1*1,810 

1      T*,Be4.:33 

188S 

*.299,613 

74,986,3SS 

1902 

4,388,297 

1      80,033,929 

3.968,888 

190* 

*,*80.181 

1     81.872,483 

18B9 

S.973.357 

73,388,015 

If  the  Ggurea  relating  to  the  capital  value  of  Melbourne  shown  in 
the  present  edition  be  compared  with  those  of  previous  issues,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  value  of  property  has  increased  by  more  than  16 
milliona  from  1902  to  1903.  There  has,  however,  been  no  sudden  rise 
in  value,  such  as  would  appear  from  the  tigures ;  what  has  happened  in 
that  tiie  basis  of  valuation  was  changed  in  the  year  1903  by  the  local 
mtliorities  frcHm  ten  times  the  annual  value  to  twenty  times  the  annual 
value.  There  b  no  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  view  that 
property  in  Melbourne  is  worth  SO  years  pui-chase,  but  there  has  been 
DO  sodaes  change  in  valuation,  consequently  it  has  been  neoessary  to 
correct  the  figures  or  previous  years,  and  this  has  been  done  in  the  two 
foregoing  tables. 

Tlie  annual  and  capital  values  for  the  five  principal  provincial  muni- 
cipalities for  1894  and  1904  will  be  found  in  the  following  statement, 
the  annual  return  from  property  having  been  estimated  at  7  per  cent  : — 


BorooKb.' 

1                        ISH. 

IRM. 

C«r,Ti>wn.« 

I     ""         ""' 

Cspltel  Value. 

Annuel  Value.  '  Capllal  Valttt. 

BaU«.t 

1         £ 
.       171,0*7 
-1        81,74b 
177.290 
j        87.027 
28.998 

£ 

1,024,000 

2,532,714 

1,243,243 

414,257 

£ 
166.582 
82,807 
200,661 

27;653 

£ 

2.379,743 

Bradigo  

GmIow  

6««l(mg,  WMt 

1,314,114 
3»3,;H3 

The  revenue  of  the  local  governing  bodies  is  chiefly  derived  from 
taxation,  under  the  headings  of  general  and  special  rates  (which  are 
tevied  on  the  net  annual  value),  licenses,  <I(^  fees,  market  and 
wn^bridge  dues,  Ac.  The  total  amount  collected  from  all  sources 
daring  the  year  1903  was  £1,360,647,  of  which  £99,294  was  con- 
tributed by  the  Oovemment,  either  as  endowment,  special  grant,  or 
loan,  while  the  amount  of  rates  received  was  £772,519,  and  £174,441 
wu  reoeiyed  from  licenses,  fees,  kc,  the  total  local  taxation  thus  being 
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£946,960.  'I1w1nlADoe,^14,M3,'inciwleBaMitBT7'fow. 
^4,718,  £58,081  received  m  rents  of  muiiicipal  pnneTty.  £80^900  mm 
loans,  £21,577  for  contributions  to  works,  and  £109,117  fixxn  other 
sources.  The  receipts  per  inhabitant  in  incx>rponited  areas  amonated 
to  £1  4s.  Td.  The  amouiit  received  oa  rates  shown  above  repreaenta 
a  tax  of  Is.  4d.  ia  the  £  of  annual  value,  and  1^.  per  £  of  the 
estimated  unimproved  capital  value. 

The  total  expenditure  for  the  year  1903  was  £1,330,273,  of  which 
£811,518  were  spent  on  public  works,  ix.,  while  the  amoont  paid  for 
interest  was  £193,638.  The  payments  to  linking  funds  were  £31,411, 
mid  the  repayments  ■of  loans  from  revenue,  £18,735,  the  other  itema 
in  the  balance  being — salaries,  £135,730,  representing  102  percent. 
of  the  total  ;  payments  to  Fire  Brigades,  £16,530;  expenses  ot  loans, 
£2,809  ;  charitable  institutions,  £12,431  ;  and  other  expenditare, 
£107,471.  The  proportion  paid  as  interest  on  loans  and  OTerdrafts 
was  about  145  per  eent.  of  the  total,  while  the  average  intarcBt  paid 
on  loans  and  overdnfts  amonnbed  to  about  £4  9s.  8d.  per  oKit. 

The  municipal  loans  outstanding  were  £4,212,051,  of  which  £87S,9T4 
were  borrowed  throngh  the  Government,  and  the  bank  ovordrafts 
amounted  to  £107,090,  giving  a  total-  interest-bearing  liabOit?  of 
£4,319,141.  The  total  Uabilities  were  £4,527,229,  other  items  betng — 
amount  due  on  contracts,  £67,335  ;  temporary  advances  from  Oowm- 
ment,  £13,310;  overdue  interest  on  loans,  £17,616;  and  other, 
£109,827.  The  assets  totalled  £3,933,062,  and  consisted  of— municipal 
property,  £2,736,802;  sinking  funds,  £656,314;  unexpended  loan  funds, 
£323,624;  outstanding  rates,  £130,193;  bank  balances  and  cash  in 
hand,  £80,417;  contributions  due  for  streets,  &c ,  £21,634;  and  mis- 
cellaneous, £83,078. 

QUBEKSLAKD. 

The  beginning  of  local  government  in  Queensland  was  the  proclama- 
tion constituting  Brisbane  a  nuuiicipality,  the  date  of  which  was  the 
6th  September,  1859,  or  about  three  months  prior  to  tJie  separation  ot 
the  state  from  New  South  Wales.  A  general  system  of  gOTemment 
by  local  authorities  was  inaugurated  in  1878,  when  the  state  was 
divided  into  boroughs,  shires,  and  divisions,  and  in  1902  the  Ixxal 
Authorities  Act  was  passed,  which  consolidated  and  amended  all 
meuores  relating  to  local  government.  This  Act  also  proridee  tltat 
the  local  areas  shall  be  called  cities,  towns,  and  shires,  and  the  nmnbers 
ara  called  aldermen  in  cities  and  towns,  and  couocillors  in  tfae-  Bhirea 
The  only  cities  dediared  under  Hxe  Act  are  Bri^ane,  Rack^ampton, 
and  Townsville,  but  any  other  town  may  be  conatitvted  a  ot^  by 
proclamation  of  the  Qovemor  in  Council,  and  South  BriafasBe  vaa  so 
peoclaizied  during  1803. 

The  aldemen  and  oooaeiUOTa  are  elected  by  nMpayen  in  oaeh  ana, 
while  aiayors  of  cities  and  bowasaod  ohaimMi  of  ^urea  are  oboMD  by 
Ham  reyrMpntatives. 
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TTnder  tbe  provisioQa  of  tlie  Act  of  t£78,.tlie  ntes  were  leried  on 
the  annaal  value,  and  the  maximum  general  rate  vas  1b.  in  tha  £  for 
^oBovghH,  shirea,  and  divuians,  but  the  rorniremn  waa  6d.  per  £  for 
•hnr— gha  aad  sbites,  and  id.  per^  in  diviatoas.  Speci&l  r»t«s  could 
-■hobc  iH^)OMd  for  sewerage,  ^iroin^ge,  lighting,  street'watering,  sanitMry 
^works,  hMuis,  or  particular  works.  By  an  EUDeaduig  Act  passed  in 
DaanBiber,  1S90,  the  rates  tbeooeforward  wwe  to  be  chai<ged  on  tbe 
wdmiMOved  oapitaJ  value  n{  the  land,  and  this  system  haa  been  o«a- 
-tionedin  Uie  1902  Act  The  maxiamm  general  rate  now  allowed  is 
3d.  in  the.£  for  all  arraa,  while  the  minimum  is  jd.  The  special  and 
«^MM«te  ntes  may  atill  be  charged,  and  if  waterworks  have  been  eetab- 
Ushed  a  further  rata  may  be  imposed  for  that^errice.  The  total  amtwot 
of  all  special  rates  (excloaive  of  water  rates,  separate  rates,  loup, 
cfeanmng,  and  tramway  rates,  if  any)  sh&U  not  exceed  3d.  in  the  £. 

Hie  total  area  cMitrolled  by  local  bodies  -  is  668,352  square  miles, 
leaTing  only  245  square  miles  uniaoorporated.  The  total  capilal  valae 
was  estimated  at  the  end  of  1903  to  be  .£43,150,000.  This  repre«eots 
the  value  of  land  without  improvemente ;  if  improvements  had 
beta  oonsidwed,  the  capital  value  would  have  been  ^tproximataly 
£72,334,000,  aad  the  annual  value  £4,593,000. 

The  nnimproved  capital  ralue  declined  steadily  from  1894  to  1896, 
hot  from  1897  it  improved  gradually,  and  in  1901  it  was  even  greater 
than  in  1893.  The  1902  Mid  1903  Sguces  show  a.  sisatl  falltng-off, 
which  was  only  to  be  expected  owing  to  the  bad  seasons.  The  following 
statement  shows  the  total  unimproved  valutia  from  1894  to  1903  ; — 


Y»r. 

\tu. 

.^^^ 

£                11 

42,193,693 

40,821,73.1 
40,810,384 
41,000.730 
41,486,971 

4»,807.000 
43,208,000 
43,100,000 

1897 

1808 

IB02 

1903  

"Bw  capital  values  of  Brisbane  and  some  of  t^e  other  large  cities  and 
tewns  are  given  below  for  1 893  and  1 903 :— 


ISSS. 

««. 

C^fttalYiliia. 

e.^tJvSue. 

Brisbane    .  . 

£ 
7,608.739 
I.429.«S 
3.804,721 
I,3a6..'i28 
18»,7«) 
944,060 
708,080 

£ 
8.S38.7W 
1.439,040 
3,809,752 

SoDltL  Brisbane  _ 

North  BookhMnpton 

Towmvtlle 

130,702 

tf«a,019 
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North  RockIiampt(m  haa  been  included,  as  it  is  a  subort)  of   Sock- 
hampton. 

The  receipts  for  the  year  1903  amounted  to  £4T7,2S6,  tbe  chief 
■onrcee  being — (Jovemment  endowments,  gnuitB,  and  louu,  ££O,0lS 
and  rates,  £340,102  (levied,  aa  already  stated,  on  the  unimprovied 
capital  value),  leaving  £77,141  derived  from  other  aonrceo.  Tflie 
amount  collected  for  rates  represents  Is.  6|d.  per  £  of  the  improved 
annual  value  and  Ijd.  per  £  of  the  unimproved  capital  valaet.  ^n>e 
expenditure  for  the  same  period  was  £S12,215,  the  amonnt  sp^t  on 
public  vorks  being  £316,&32,  while  repayments  of  loans  and  interCBt 
amounted  to  £49,333,  salaries  and  ofGce  expenses  to  £56,981,  or 
slightly  more  than  11  percent,  of  total,  and  all  other  disbunemraitB 
£89,369. 

The  outstanding  loans,  including  overdue  instalments  payable  to  the 
Oovemment,  amounted  to  £939,064,  the  whole  of  whidi,  with  the 
exception  of  part  of  tbe  loans  of  the  dty  oi  Brisbane  (£343,000), 
and  part  of  the  indebtedness  of  South  Brisbane  (£106,000),  is  doe 
to  the  Government,  as  no  local  body,  except  the  two  mentioned,  is 
allowed  to  borrow  from  outside  sources.  The  amount  of  other  lialuli- 
ties  was  £220,452,  making  a  total  of  £1,1&9,506  owing  by  local 
bodies. 

The  total  aaaets  on  the  same  date  were  given  as  £1,542,547,  the  only 
item  specified  being  outstanding  rates,  which  amounted  to  £134,406. 


SoiTTH  Australia. 

Adelaide,  the  capital  of  South  Australia,  wss  proclaimed  a  monicipality 
as  far  back  as  1S40,  and  was  thus  the  first  local  body  established  in 
Australasia. 

The  state  was  divided  into  district  oouncits  in  1876,  and  corpora- 
tions were  established  in  1880,  but  the  original  Acts  and  subeetjoent 
amendments  were  consolidated  in  1887  and  1890  reepectively,  and  the 
various  districts  are  now  operating  under  the  last-mentioned  statuiea 

In  district  councils  the  councillors  are  elected  by  the  r»lepa3reni, 
and  the  chairjoan  is  chosen  by  the  councillors.  In  the  otwporations, 
however,  the  mayors  and  councillors  are  elected  by  the  cititens,  who 
may  be  owners  or  occupiers  of  property.  The  rates  are  assMsed  on 
the  annual  value,  and  in  district  cwuncils  must  not  be  more  than 
Is.  6d.  nor  less  than  3d.  per  £.  Special  rates  may  alto  be  levied,  pro- 
vided that  the  general  and  special  rates  do  not  exceed  2a  6d.  in  the  £, 
and  separate  rates  for  works  in  particular  areas  may  also  be  imposed  if 
necessary.  In  corporations  the  general  rate  is  limited  to  la.  per  £ 
and  lighting  and  park  rates  are  also  charged,  the  maximum  being  4d. 
and  3d.  per  £  respectively.  Other  rates  may  be  declared  for  ibeet- 
wateriog,  loans,  &c.,  provided  that  the  total  amount  of  general  sod 
special  rates  does  not  exceed  29.  in  the  £. 
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Tbe  total  area  iacorporated  «t  the  cloM  of  the  last  ronmcipal  year 
vaa  42,493  square  miles,  learing  337,577  square  miles  still  under  the 
OHitrol  of  the  central  goTemment.  The  anincorporated  territoiy 
tnaxaaba  ebiefly  of  tbe  unsettled  portion  of  the  state,  as  the  populous 
eentree  have  all  been  brought  under  municipal  government.  The 
figares  in  this  chapter  relating  to  South  Australia  are  in  all  cases 
exdnsive  of  the  Northern  Territory. 

The  annual  and  capital  values  of  all  the  incorporated  districts  for  the 
ten  ye»n  ending  with  1903  are  as  shown  in  the  following  table': — 

T«H.  AnniBl  Talaa.  O^iHbI  Valiu. 


ISW 

2,563,«ff 

41,«e8,000 

1900 

2.676.729 

42.080.000 

1903 

1903 

2;62»;027 

2.6*1.238 

42.878,500 

43.496.900 

The  capita)  value  of  the  incorporated  district*  in  1903  as  shown 
abore  was  estimated  at  £43,495,900,  and  the  annual  value  at  £2,661,238. 
Adelaide  and  its  suburbs  are  the  largest  corporations,  and  the  following 
were  the  values  of  the  most  important  centres  for  1903,  compared  wit£ 
those  for  1894:— 
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£ 
393.022 
126,471 
88.685 
71.262 
47,627 
44.484 
37,664 
23,887 
11,209 

£ 
443,638 
153,735 

Htodminih   

St  Peter. 

64,112 

ffi^'";:::::::;;:::;.;:::::;::::;:;:: 

The  total  receipts  for  1903  were  £344,397,  the  amount  contributed 
hj  tbe  Oovemment  as  subfddy  and  grants  being  £92,668,  while  tbe 
rates  coUecrted  were  £149.909,  leaving  £101,920  from  other  sources. 
Hie  rates  ooUectett,  which  are  levied  on  the  annual,  value  equal  Is.  1  Jd. 
in  the  £  of  the  annnal  value,  and  Id.  per  £  of  unimproved  capital 
value.  The  expenditure  reached  £337,461,  the  amount  spent  on  works 
being  £179,368,  while  salaries  and  office  expenses  abeorbed  £28,445, 
or  8'43  per  cent.,  and  miscellaneous  services,  £129,646. 
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The  <x>rp{ffatioii  lo&tt8  outxtandiiig  at  .tti«  chMe  of  1903  t 
to  onlj'  £119,202,  of  which  the  city  of  Adelaide  vms  liaUe  for 
£67,900.  The  pu-<noul»n  relating  to. the  loana  of  district '  coiiiiaU» 
are  not  arailable.  The  interest  payaUe  on  the  apecUied  Idaus  raagni  - 
from  3  to  6  per  cent,  the  a.verAgei'bcng  i-fi&  per  cent. 

WEarBBN   AOBTBALIA. 

The  gAat  reBonrcea  of  this  atato  have  oiAy  been  made  nUHufastdiuing 
recent  ^ears,  uid'the  limited  population,  compared  with  the  vast  area 
of  the  province,  has  prevented  any  great  extension  of  local  government 

The  first  Manicipalitiea  Act  was  paseed  in  1871,  bat  only  a  few 
districts  were  incorporated  under  it  In  1900  the  ezbting  Act, 
which  consolidated  the  previous  Acts,  became  law,  and  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  area  locally  controlled  has  resulted  from  its  provisions. 
The  local  bodies  are  termed  Municipalities,  Rood  Boards,  and  Health 
Boards ;  the  latter  may  be  eetablished  within  or  outside  municipal 
boundaries. 

The  Municipal  Act  provides  for  the  election  of  both  councillors  and 
mayors  by  the  ratepayers.  With  regard  to  Road  Boards,  which  Are 
administered  under  the  Boads  Act  of  1902,  the  members  are  elected 
by  the  ratepayers,  and  the  chairmen  by  the  members.  In  1904 
anotheo-  local  government  measure,  called  the  Water  Boards  Act,  was 
passed,  under  which  Boards  may  be  appointed  for  the  control  of  water 
works,  and  rates  may  be  levied  for  the  purpose,  the  maximum  beiitg 
fixed  at  2b.  per  £>  of  ratable  value. 

The  general  rate  imposed  in  mouicipalities  must  not  exceed  Is.  6d.  in 
the  £.  of  annual  value,  and  a  special  rate  may  be  levied  under  the 
Health  Act.  In  the  Road  Bowd  districts  the  general  rate  is  limited 
to  Is.  6d.  in  the  £■  of  annual  value.  Rat«s,  which  must  not  exceed 
6d.  in  the  £  of  annual  value,  are  also  struck  for  repajrment  of  loans. 

The  total  area  of  municipalities  is  only  about  108  square  miles.  The 
remainder  of  the  state  comprises  975,812  square  miles,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  which  is  still  under  the  central  government  The  Road  Boa^ 
districts  occupy  a  considerable  area,  but  as  the  general  government 
exercises  a  certain  amount  of  control  over  tho  expenditure,  thesa 
districts  cannot  be  said  to  be  endowed  with  full  local  governmeBt. 

The  eapital  value  for  the  year  1902  was  estimated  at  £6,906,000,  and 
the  annual  value  at  £1,068,700.  The  particulars  for  1891  are  not 
available,  but  it  may  be  said  generaUy  that  since  1895,  the  eariioBt 
y<ear  for  which  figures  'are  obtainable,  there  has  been  a  considerable 
increiue  both  in  the  annual  and  capital  values.  The  following  taUe 
shows  the  snnual  vahies  of  some  of  the  moat  important  towns 
for  1896  and  1902:  These  values,  as  shown  by  the  official 
figures  in  some  of  the  earlier  years,  rang«  from  10  to  13 
per  cent,  of  the  capital  value*,  bufe^  as  this  return  inaa  prap^rtj 
in  old  settled  districts  like  Perth  and  Albany  seema  imptofa^e^  aad 
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ta  the  asseBsmeota  are  on  the  annu&L  vahie,  the  capital  values  cannot  be 
aid  to  have  been  properly  ascertained,  and,  therefore,  are  not  given : — 


ADutailVkhu. 

lltD.lolfMlItl'. 

IHM. 

£ 
10S,409 

"ii',m 

74.140 
11,6)0 

1S02. 

£ 

Perth,  North „ 

20,332 

38,732  , 
22,366 

Bootior    

*  Not  IneociunMd. 

TSte  total  receipts  for  1902  amounted  to  £28B,933,  induded  in  whioh 
itthe  smn  of  £81, 136  given  hy  the  Central  Government  as  aub^dy  and 
ipeci^HlkiWMUMS.  The  general  and  special  rates  received  were  £94,394^, 
wlulethe  remainder,  £113,592,  comprises  £37,123  collections  from  rents, 
£8,755  ieom  lioanae  foes,  Ssc.,  £51,433  proceeds  of  loans,  and  £16,281 
fnia  all  otiier  sources.  The  diabursements  in  the  same  year  canae  bo 
£3S3,273,  of  which  the  large  proportion  of  £188,645,  or  66'6  per  cent. 
WM  spent  on  works  and  improvements.  The  other  important  items 
vb: — Salaries  and  ofiice  expenses,  £18,111,  or  G'39  per  cent.  ;  repay- 
ments of  loans,  £3,218  ;  grants  to  local  firs  brigades  and  Health  Boards, 
£7,909;  and  interest  on  loans  and  overdrafts,  £18,573;  leaving 
£46(817  eapended  on  other  services,  including  £I3,1'I9  for  payments 

to  Mnlring  funds. 

Tbe  amonnt  shown  for  rat«e  rapresonts  a  tax  of  Is.  9^.  per  £  of  annual 
Ttlae,  and  4^.  per  £  of  estimated  URiraproved  capital  value. 

The  total  liabilities  at  the  close  of  the  year  were  approximately 
£442,750,  tlie  principal  item  being  outstanding  loans,  which  amounted 
to  £413,050.  The  unsecured  overdrafts  (including  unpaid  cheques) 
unmnted  to  £4,827,  the  balance,  £24,873,  being  due  for  amounts 
wring  on  contracts,  outstanding  accounts,  &c.  Against  the  loan  in- 
debtedness, however,  most  be  placed  the  accumulated  sinking  fund, 
viuch  amounts  to  £62,239. 

The  assets  on  the  same  date  were  estimated  at  £427,017.  The 
largest  proportion  of  this  amount  is  accounted  for  by  the  value  of 
laoded  property,  plant,  and  furniture,  which  was  stated  to  be  £294,800. 
Tin  outatoading  rates  amounted  to  £13,346;  while  other  import*nt 
ibeaa  were : — Bank  and  cash  balances,  and  fbced  deposits,  £49,556, 
nd  sinking  fund,  £62.339,  leaving  £7,076  for  other  assets. 

the  informataon  given  above  is  incomplete,  aa  some  td  tlie  municipali- 
tissEBiled  to  fnmiflb  the  neceswry  fioajicial  retuniB  required  by  the 
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Tashahu. 


Id  thiH  state,  the  cit^  of  Hobart  was  incorporated  by  a  special  Act 
in  18r>3,  and  in  1858  the  Rural  Municip&litiea  Act  was  pasaed  which 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  corporations  tliroughont  tbe  state, 
and  although  various  nmendmeats  have  been  made  from  time  to  time^ 
the  vital  principles  have  not  been  affected  to  any  extent.  The  irtiolp 
area  of  tiie  state  is  not  under  tbe  provisions  of  tbeae  Acts  as, 
there  are  other  bodies,  notably  Town  Boards  and  Road  Trusts,  whid 
are  authorised  to  control  outlying  districts. 

In  the  urban  municipalities — Hobart  and  Lannceston — tbe  aldwmni 
are  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  and  tbe  mayors  by  the  aldermen.  "Sht 
ratepayers  in  the  rural  districts  also  elect  their  repreaentativea,  who  an 
termed  councillors,  and  the  latter  have  tiie  privilc^  of  choosing  their 
presiding  olficer,  who  b  called  warden. 

The  general  rate  in  each  class  of  corporation  is  limited  to  Is.  6«L  in 
tbe  £•  of  the  annual  value,  while  spemal  rates  naay  be  levied  in  mial 
districts,  provided  that  the  general  and  special  rat«s  togetJter  do  not 
exceed  Is.  fid.  in  the  £,.  Boad  rates  may  also  be  imposed  under  tbe 
Roads  Act  in  addition  to  municipal  rates. 

The  area  of  municipal  districtB  may  be  set  down  as  10,771  square 
miles,  leaving  15,444  square  miles  under  the  control  of  tbe  other  local 
bodies,  or  of  the  central  govemmenL  The  total  cental  value  at  the 
close  of  1903  was  estimated  at  £26,843,£KM),  and  the  annual  vahwU 
£1,457,800.  These  figures  may  be  scHuewfaat  over-stated,  as  the  sum 
property  may  be  rated  by  more  than  one  of  tbe  local  authorities.  '^ 
values  of  the  two  principal  municipalities  will  be  found  below,  and  s 
reference  to  the  corresponding  particulars  for  1893  will  show  thst 
although  the  figures  for  1903  are  lower  than  in  the  former  year. 
Tasmania  was  not  so  much  affected  by  tJie  depreoiadon  of  proj^rty. 
OS  the  mainland  States  of  the  Commonwealth  :^ 


MonidFMUv. 

>»«. 

»«. 

|Anii»IV.I».|oH>lt.lV.l»>. 

A„.-.VU^|<^V*. 

!       £             £ 

B 

....         H3.7-5    1    2,876,500 

130.207         2,804,1» 

The  total  receipts  of  Municipalities,  Town  Boards,  and  Road  TrasU 
(or  1902  were  £170,275,  the  proportion  contributed  by  the  centn! 
government  being  only  £17,306.  The  bulk  of  the  collections  con(iat«i 
of  rates  (which  are  levied  on  the  annual  value),  the  amount  of  which  was 
£89,686 ;  and  tbe  lemoinder,  £63,284,  was  accounted  for  by  fees,  lionm 
prooeeds  of  loans,  kc.    The  total  expenditure  for  the  some  year  amonDtcd 
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to£l60,S64,  bat  no  details  relating  to  tbia  sum  are  aTtulable.  The  col- 
laetiona  for  FStes  are  equal  to  1b.  2jd.  in  the  £  of  umnal  value,  Mid 
1^  per  £  of  the  eetim&ted  unimproved  valaa 

The  total  lootiB  outstanding  at  the  close  of  1902  for  the  local  bodies 
mder  review  amounted  to  XJi97,323,  of  which  a  sum  of  £67,937  is  due 
lo  the  Government,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  sinking  funds  have  been 
established  for  the  extinction  of  the  debts,  the  total  amount  aocumulsted 
St  the  end  of  1902  being  £62,225. 

Nkw  Zkaulkd. 

In  Kflw  Zealand  an  Act  was  paxsed  in  1852  which  divided  the  colony 
into  six  provinces,  the  local  administration  being  vested  in  provincial 
councils.  This  system  continued  till  1876,  when  the  provincial  system 
vas  abolished,  and  the  whole  colony,  except  the  area  within  the  forty- 
one  borougha  then  existing,  was  subdivided  into  counties,  each  county 
having  full  control  of  ita  local  afiturs.  The  Acts  controlling  the 
Imuughs  and  counties  were  consolidated  in  1900  and  1886  respectively, 
and  these  are  the  statutes  under  which  the  local  bodies  are  now 
operating,  the  total  number  of  boroughs  being  increased  to  101. 

The  provisions  for  election  differ  in  the  boroughs  and  counties.  In 
the  formor  bodies  both  the  councillom  and  mayors  are  elected  by 
"  burgesses,"  but  in  counties,  the  councillors  ai-e  elected  by  the  "  county 
electors,"  and  the  chairmen  by  the  councillorB.  The  rating  powers  are 
alio  different.  In  boroughp,  the  rates  are  in  most  cases  levied  on  the 
unnal  value,  and  the  general  rate  is  limited  to  28.  per  £  of  the  annual 
value,  or  six  farthings  of  the  unimproved  capital  value  if  the  latter 
^stem  is  adopted.  Separate  rates  for  works  may  also  be  levied  which 
are  limited  to  Is.  in  the  £  of  annual  value  or  three  farthings  per  £  of 
miimpnwed  capital  value,  while  provision  is  also  made  for  water  rates, 
Kghting  rates,  sanitation  rates,  and  library  rates,  if  necessary.  In  coun- 
ties, Kad  in  a  few  of  the  boroughs  (the  latter  having  taken  advantage  of 
the  "Rating  on  Unimproved  Value  Act  of  1896"),  the  rates  are  charged 
on  the  capital  value,  and  the  general  rate  most  not  exceed  three 
farthiogs  in  the  £  in  counties  or  boroughs  where  road  boards  or  town 
districts  exist,  and  six  farthingN  in  other  local  areas.  Separate  rates 
may  also  be  levied,  provided  the  general  and  special  rates  do  not  exceed 
three  farthings  and  six  farthings  in  the  £  respectively.  Extra  rates 
may  be  charged  for  special  works,  for  interest  and  sinking  funds  on 
loans,  and,  where  necessary,  for  water  supply  and  drainsge^ 

In  addition  to  the  boroughs  and  counties,  rood  districts  and  town 
districts  have  been  proclaimed,  and  the  area  locally  governed  may 
be  set  down  at  104,471  square  miles,  or  the  total  area  of  the  colony, 
exdnsive  of  Cook  Island  and  other  Pacific  dependencies. 

The  capital  value  for  1903  was  estimated  at  £168,849,000,  and  the 
■nimal  vaine  at  £7,868,000.  The  remarks  with  r^ard  to  the  over- 
ttatement  of  the  valnes  in  Tasmania  may  also  be  applied  to  New  Zealand, 
M  tbo  boundaries  of  the  various  districts  in  some  oases  may  overlap. 
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The  diatrilraUoQ  of  the  popul&tdon  of  New  Zealand  diSern  frcn  ttut 
of  the  Common w«^th.  In  the  AustnUian  States,  espeoudly  those  in  the 
eftstern  portion  of  the  continaot,  the  graftt  owjority  of  »w  people  an 
■MltiHil  in  the  metropiditen  areAe,  and  ocxueqaently  the  capital  and 
•nnoal  vatuee  are  .proportionately  .great  in  the  chid  eitdea.  In  Ne« 
Zealand,  however,  there  are  four  Urge  centres  of  popnlajtion,  and  tlw 
values  of  the  asaesaed  pnq»eitiee  are  shown  below.  The  fig«ne  for  1694 
are  also  given,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  values  have  lazgely  im- 
proved, as  New  Zealand,  like  Tasmanis,  did  not  experienoe  the  great 
depreciation  which  took  plaoe  in  some  of  the  other  states  after  the  Bank 
reconstructions  ia  1893  : — 
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The  total  reoeipta  for  1903  amoanted  to  £3,076,762,  the  Govern- 
ment  contributions  being  £483,066,  inclusive  of  loans.  The  colleotions 
from  rates  (which  are  levied  chiefly  on  capital  values)  were  £759,498, 
and  from  other  sources  £834,196,  represented  chiefly  by  fees  for  liceDHi 
and  rents.  The  expenditure  for  the  same  period  was  £2,1 1 1,910,  the 
amonnt  spent  on  works  being  £1,360,194  ;  on  hospi^s  and  <dtaritaUe 
ud,  £85,74&i  on  management,  £143,226  or  678  per  oent.  of  tiw  total ; 
and  on  otiier  services,  £602,743.  The  payments  for  iato^et,  oontribn- 
tions  to  sinking  funds,  and  repayments  of  loans,  are  not  shown  -aepantdy 
in  the  total  expenditure,  and  the  amounts  disbursed  nnder  these  heads 
are,  therefore,  not  available.  The  rates  colleoted  represent  2s.  2^.  par 
£  of  annual  value,  and  1  jd.  per  £  of  estimated  unimproved  vahw. 

The  total  loans  outetanding  at  the  close  of  190^  for  the  bodies 
referred  to  amounted  to  £4,946,467,  and  the  sinking  fund  was  £406,031f, 
the  net  indebtedness,  therefore,  being  £4,510,432.  The  aoDnal  charge 
for  interest  and  sinking  fund  is  approximately  £269,fifi7,  the  nttm  of 
interest  ranging  from  3|  to  7  per  cent. 

COXRABISOK   OF  ClTIIB. 

Estimated  by  ^m  annual  vahie  <tf  its  ratable  ,pra|>ertj,  Bydne^  is,  sod 
has  been  for  many  years,  tin  second  oity  of  IJie  Britirii  Empin;  neit 
omnes  Ola^iow,  and  then  Melbonme,  as  JtfBnchester,  coiduaiTD  of 
Salford,  is  valued.at  £3,533,300.  None  trf  the  Atlxr  Auatrslaaian  atw 
ranks  high  on  bba  list,  bat  t^  exbmne  valne  of  prtqierty  in  niatian  to 
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pDpnl&tioii  in  the  Austinlarian  popnlatioa  centres  as  compared  witb  tbe 
principal  British  cities,  will  be  seen  froni  the  following  table  : — 


AnniBl  VulBB, 


Sydney 

KowDwUe  Mid  anbnrba 

Melbourne    

Balinrat  and  Ballarat  East  

Bmbane  

Addaide  

Pertii 

Hobut 

W«Uu^tati 

United  Kingdom— 

IdRidon  fCoDDty)    

OImkow   

Jhoobester  (including  SaUord) 

Bdinbnrsli   - 

BimnumMn  .,., 

LwdsTZV. 

Brirtol  

Sheffield   

Bradford  , 

](fnrcastle.on-lVne 

B.lfMt 

Kottingluum 

Cmdir. 

Ball  

DnUin 


si4.reo 

483,684 
4B,7B8 
134,463 

ifie,o«e 

42,474 
34,809 
63,673 


716,810 
916,479 
032,  !04 


4I8,7eS 
279,767 
21fi,326 
349,180 
239,753 
172.598 
240,739 
291,190 


1,167,130 

1,201,906 

378,266 

176,194 

646,649 

40.690,786 
JS,39e,000 
4.628,384 
4,306,767 
2,924,173 
2,788,314 
1,867,066 
1,616,023 
1,610,931 
1,484,631 
1,390,799 
1,204,430 
1,154,078 
1,075,000 
1,044,028 
871.119 


11  0  4 
S  18  LI 
9    6    6 


12    1    S 

6  16  11 
e  18  0 
6  17  7 
6  0  2 
9  4  10 
6  «  10 
4  8  » 
4  15    4 

3  16  11 
6  6  2 
0  9  2 
n    9    0 

4  16  3 
6  4  7 
4  6  9 
2  19  10 


^le  popolations  of  the  Australasian  cities  and  towns  given  ia  the 
tible  ftre  the  eatimatea  at  the  datea  of  the  annual  valoations  of  the 
ineorporated  districts  and  not  the  present  populstions. 

Boards  am»  Tbubtb  iw  Kbw  Sodxh  Walbb. 

In  addition  to  the  manicipalities,  there  are  bodies  known  u  Boards 
v  ^nsts  whose  function  it  is  to  construct  and  snperrise  certain  worls 
lAich  have  been  established  for  the  benefit  of  districts  generally 
cmnprising  one  or  more  of  the  ordinary  mnnicipalitiee.  These  bodies 
ne  nsoall;  composed  of  members  representing  reepectiTely  the  centnl 
OonirDment,  the  mnnicipalities  affected,  and  other  persons  directly 
intersBted  in  the  particular  undertakings  ;  and  as  a  rule  they  raise  the 
fandi  necessary  for  carrying  ont  the  works  they  control,  by  means  ot 
nttes  on  the  assessed  value  of  the  propertiee  benefited,  as  is  the  ctam 
*Tth  mnnicipaiitiea 

Id  New  Bonth  Wales  tiiere  are  the  Hetrcpolitan  Board  of  Water 
flsppljp  and  Sewbrf^,  having  charge  of  the  water  supply,  which  'it 
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•animed  ia  1688,  aod  of  the  sewerage  sjitem,  which  it  has  oontroUed 
since  1889,  and  the  Hunter  River  Diatriot  Boud  of  Water  Snppl;  and 
Sewerage,  formed  in  1892.  The  Wallougong  Harbour  Trast,  whi<^  wia 
instituted  in  1869,  was  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  the  st&te  i^>  to  the 
jtmx  1900 — the  works  connected  with  shipping,  and  the  improvementi 
to  navigation,  at  Sydney,  Newcastle,  and  other  ports,  having  alwaja 
been  carried  out  at  the  expense  and  under  the  supei-viBicHi  of  the  oentnd 
Qovernment.  The  WoUongong  Trust,  however,  failed,  and  its  powen 
have  been  assumed  by  the  Grovernnient.  During  the  year  1900,  an  Act 
was  passed  for  the  establishment  of  a  Harbour  Trust  for  the  port  of 
Sydney,  and  in  the  same  year  the  Wharfs  Kesumption  Act  became  U«, 
which  enabled  the  Government  to  acquire  certain  wharf  properties  in 
Darling  Harbour ;  these  wharfs,  and  others,  originally  the  property  of 
the  Government,  are  now  controlled  by  the  Harbour  Trust.  The  total 
receipts  for  the  financial  year  ended  30th  June,  1903,  amounted  to 
£257,961,  and  the  expenditure,  exclusive  of  interest  on  capital,  to 
£66,185,  leaving  £171,776  to  meet  charges  for  interest  and  sinking 
fund.  The  capital  debt  of  the  Trust  baa  not  yet  been  determined,  hot 
the  total  loan  expenditure  on  resumptions  and  harbour  improremeuts, 
dre.,  to  the  30th  June,  1903,  amounted  to  £3,206,107.  There  is  also  a 
Metropolitan  Fire  Brigades  Board,  on  which  the  municipalities  within 
the  metropolitan  area  are  represented,  and  towards  the  annual  expenses 
of  which  they  contribute  one-third.  The  fire  insurance  companies  and 
the  state  Government  are  also  repreKcnted,  and  contribute  equally  with 
the  municipalities  in  maintaining  the  Fire  Brigades  Board.  Tliirtj- 
eight  country  hoards  have  also  been  established  under  the  Fire  Brigades 
Act  of  1884,  four  of  which  are,  however,  within  the  area  administeted 
by  the  Metropolitan  Board,  and  contribute  to  its  funds. 

The  Country  Towns  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage  Act  of  Kew  South 
Wales  was  passed  in  1880.  TJnder  the  provisions  of  this  meuar? 
municipalities  outside  the  area  under  the  control  of  the  Metn^litsn 
and  Hunter  District  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage  Boards  were  entitled 
to  construct,  or  to  have  constructed  for  them  by  the  Government,  wo^ 
tor  water  supply  and  sewenige,  provided  the  construction  of  the  same 
were  approved  by  the  Govemor-in-Council  and  the  mnnicipatities  agreed 
to  pay  back  the  original  cost  of  the  works  with  int««Bt  at  Ute  nte 
ol  4  per  cent  per  annum.  The  Government  were  to  pay  the  certified 
eost  of  the  works,  and  the  municipalities  were  to  repay  the  Govon- 
ment  by  instalments  extending  over  a  period  of  sixty  yeara.  Under 
the  <^ration8  of  this  Act  twenty^eeven  water-supply  works  have  been 
ouried  out  by  the  Government  (exclusive  of  Richmond,  now  adminis- 
tered by  the  MetropoUtwi  Board  of  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage),  and 
throe  by  municipal  councils,  while  works  in  fifty  other  places  were 
in  cburae  of  construction  on  the  30th  June,  1903,  including  addi- 
tions to  twenty-three  existing  works.  The  amount  advanced  by 
the  Government  to  local  bodies  under  tJie  Act  to  the  end  of 
1893    was    £370,549,  and  instahuents  to    the    amount  of    £85,886 
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were  then  overdne.  It  wbb  found  that  the  liability  of  Boms 
of  the  municipal  councils  was  too  heavy  for  their  resources,  aud  in 
1894  an  amending  Act  was  pasned  distributing  the  payments  over  100 
years  and  reducing  the  interest  to  3^  per  cent.  On  the  30th  June, 
1903,  the  total  amount  expended  by  Government,  inclusive  of  interest, 
stood  at  X746,789,  viz.  :  £572,333  for  works  wtmpleted  under  Oovem- 
nent  control ;  £27,344  for  works  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of 
■nnniciptil  councils ;  and  £146,112  for  works  still  in  course  of  constme- 
tkoi.  Of  the  total  amount  of  £599,677  due  on  account  of  completed 
irorks  to  the  31st  December,  1902,  £19,266  had  been  repaid,  and 
£ttl,162  bad  been  remitted  by  Gkivemmpnt,  leaving  the  debt  at  £499,249, 
which  is  repayable  by  annual  instalments  of  £18,056.  The  net  debt  on 
Che  30th  June,  1903,  was  not  altered,  and  of  the  total  amount  owing 
(£499,249)  a  sum  of  £100.676  hod  been  repaid  to  the  same  date, 
leaving  ft  balance  of  £398,573  still  due  to  the  Oovemment. 

Boards  and  Trusts  in  Victoria. 
In  "Victoria  the  port  of  Uelboume  is  under  the  control  9f  a  Harbour 
Trust,  which  was  established  as  far  back  as  1877.  A  Tramway  Trust, 
representing  twelve  of  the  metropolitan  municipalities,  viz.  :^Melbonme, 
Prahran,  Richmond,  Fitzroy,  Colli ngwood.  South  Melbourne,  Hawthorn, 
Kew,  St.  Kilda,  North  Melbourne,  Brunswick,  and  Port  Melbourne, 
wan  formed  under  the  provisioDS  of  an  Act  passed  in  1883.  This 
body  was  entrusted  with  power  to  construct  tramways  through  the 
sbreets  of  the  municipalities  interested,  the  requisite  funds  being  raised 
by  loans  on  the  security  of  the  tramways  and  the  revenues  of  the 
manicipal  bodies  connected  with  the  undertaking.  The  trUBt«ee  hod 
the  option  either  of  worlcingthe  tramways  themselves  or  of  leasing  them 
to  a  private  comi>any.  They  adopted  the  latter  alternative,  and  the 
tcamiPayB  are  being  worked  on  a  thirty-two  years'  lease,  commencing 
from  1884.  In  1891  the  Melbourne  and  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
was  established  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  and  supervising  aU 
works  connected  with  water  supjdy,  sewerage,  and  drainage  in  Melbonroe 
and  suburbs.  The  Government  is  not  directly  repreaented  on  this 
Boart],  which  differs  from  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Water  Supply  in 
Sydney,  of  which  three  members  are  nominated  by  the  state.  The  reason 
lor  tins  difference  is  that  in  New  South  Wales  the  Government  oon- 
Btructa  the  works  and  is  responsible  for  the  debt  incurred  in  doing  so, 
vhile  in  Victoria  the  Board  carries  out  the  work  of  construction  in 
addition  to  the  maintenance  and  management  to  which  the  operations  t£ 
the  Sydney  Board  are  confined,  Thionghout  Victoria  there  are  Water 
Works  Tmsts  and  Jrrigation  and  Water  Supply  Trusts.  Dnring 
1903-3  there  were  seventy-three  Water  Works  SVusts  and  thirty-two 
Irrigation  and  Water  Supply  Trusts.  The  Government  authorised  an 
advance  <A  £1,240,934  for  the  former  service,  and  for  the  latter 
Xl,4S2,400,Mid  the  amounts  outstanding  in  June,  1903,  were  £764,774 
and  £431,887  respectively,  the   large  sum  of  £724,778  having  been 
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written  off  the  debt  of  the  Irrigfttioa  Tnute.  -  Aa  in  TSvw  South  W-^m, 
tiie  uutnidpd  bodisB  are  repraented  on  the  Fin  Bripide  Boarda,  mitd 
bear  a  proportionate  ahuo  o£  the  expenaee. 

^le  Gotsmment  of  Yictotia,  prior  to  the  eatabliahment  tit  the  TnMa 
for  Wftter  Wcvka,  Irrigaluon,  and  Water  Supply,  advanced  momy  tan 
the  Public  Loans  Aocount  to  local  bodies  requiring  adistanoe  to  oon- 
stniot  diese  works.  The  amoont  advanced  ior  the  develcqimMit  of  the 
snriceB  to  June,  1903,  including  arrean  of  interest  capitaliaed,  «aa 
£421,643,  which  has  to  be  repaid  into  a  sinking  fund,  or  bj  aannal 
inrtalments.  The  amount  outstanding  on  the  date  mentaoned  waa  n^ 
£165,136,  owing  to  lai^  sums  having  been  written  off  during  t^  laat 
two  years.  The  figUKSs  just  given  are  exclusive  of  the  adrancea  to  the 
city  of  Ballarat  for  the  water-supply  works,  as  these  are  now  undar  a 
special  commisaion.  The  oatatanding  debt  of  the  Ballarkt  WatK 
Commisfiion  on  the  30th  June,  1903,  was  £323,197.  Under  a  apeaal 
Act  the  Government  have  power  to  advance  funds  to  shirea  for  the  cMi- 
etruction  of  tramways,  and  £60,811  had  been  so  advanced  up  to  June, 
1903.  The  GovemmeDt,  under  two  different  Acts,  can  also  m^e 
advances  to  afairea  for  the  purchase  oE  rabbit-proof  fencing.  The  amount 
SD  advanced  to  June,  1903,  was  £192,370,  of  which  £14,517  was 
onmtanding  on  that  date. 

BOABDB  ASU  TnUffTB   IV    OTHER  StATES. 

In  Queensland  the  water  supply  service  forma  part  of  the  local 
government  ayetem  ;  the  works  at«  proposed  by  the  municipal  bodies, 
but  the  Oovemment  oonstmcts  and  supervises  ihem,  and  when  eom- 
pletsd  hands  them  over  to  the  local  authorities  with  thear  attendant 
lilU>ilities.  The  latter  form  a  debt  to  the  state  whiiA  is  repaid  in 
instalments.  The  total  costof  constructifui  to  31st  December,  1903,  was 
£1,2S4,877,  and  the  amount  due  to  the  Qovemment  on  the  same  date 
was  £810,600.  There  are  also  Bridge  Boards  in  connection  with  the 
Victoria  Bridge  (foisfaane)  and  the  Laaiington  Bridge  (Maryboroogfa), 
and  four  Harbour  Boards,  viz.,  at  Bundaberg,  Rockharaptrai,  Towna- 
ville,  and  Mackay.  Tramways  have  also  been  oonstziicted  I^  nine 
Gouncits  ;  the  total  amount  due  to  the  Govuumont  at  the  end  w  1903 
being  £340,324. 

In  South  Australia  tliere  are  no  Boards  or  Trusts  of  any  importanee 
beyond  tJie  mnnioipal  bodies  already  mentioned  ;  extansive  monioipal 
powera  exist,  however,  for  raising  loans  for  the  construotion  of  loixl 
works,  mid  each  corporation  and  District  Council  ia  conatitnted  a 
Board  of  Health. 

In  Western  Australia  there  are  Road  Boards,  Local  Boards  oi  Health, 
and  a  Metropolitan  Water  Works  Board. 

In  TsHnama  seven  Marine  Boards,  forming  part  of  thelocal  govamment 
afatem,  have  been  established  in  different  parts  of  tJia  state,  and  tfasn 
•m  fifteen  Water  Trusts  in  connection  with  monicipiJ  bodiea. 
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In  }T«ir  Zealanil  there  are,  in  addition  to  the  ordin&T?  forme  of  mvni- 
apml  government,  Hirer  and  Harbour  Boards,  whioh  are  establidied 
woagfaont  the  colony.  The  nnmber  of  these  at  the  end  of  1 903  wai 
tempaati-mly  thirty-two  and  twentj-ei^t.  There  are Ci Wand  Suburban 
Dndnage  Boards  at  Christohiiroh  and  Dunedin,  and  sixteen  other 
lAsd  Drainage/  Boards  in  country  towns,  and  Water  Supply  Boards  at 
Waimakariri — Ashley  and  Manukan. 

Oon^^te  information  relating  to  the  Boards  and  Trusts  in  eadh  state 
is  not  readily  obtainable;  the  follotring  table,  however,  which  has 
been  oompiled  from  the  latest  aroilabte  ratums,  gives  important  details 
in  oonneotion  with  some  of  these  bodies : — 


Expand!' 


Ksw  Sonth  Wales— 
Hetntpolitan  Board  of  Water  Supply 

mud  Sewecmge    

'Himtar  District  Watar  Supply  and 

Sewarue    

SjdiKy  Suboar  TtDst 

TictoTia— 

Uelbonme  Harbour  Trust 

Uelbonnie  and  Uotropolitsii  Board 

<tfWorbi 

Helboame  Trsmwaye  Trost.. 

Fire  Briraide  Boards 

Water  Works  Tnuta  

Irrigation  and  Water  Supply  Trnsti 
Bal^rat  Water  Commiaion  .... 
QniMUMlaiid — 

Water  Works,  Brisbane 

„  ,,        Country  Towns. 

Wcstetn  Australia — 

Eoad  Boards 

Boards  of  Health  in  MnnicipUitlea. 
„  „      outside      Hunici- 

If  NropoUtMi  Water  Worbs  Board. 

Marine   Boards   (including,  Light- 

WstsrTmaU    

Rod  TroatB 

Town  Boards 

Kaw  Zealand— 

Bjvar  Boards 

Harbour  Boards 

Dninsae  Boards 

Wster  Supply  Boards 


366,496 

31,102 
26T,9ei 


362,460 
*73,726 
38,021 


tfl6,l85 
160,174 


362,450 
*73,726 
fi4,35S 


13,161 
67,730 


44,034 
11,300 
7,1.W 
«,e45 

6,965 
1,S93 
1,621 


44,095 
7,204 
22,794 
18,862 

16,442 
718,654 
41,744 


88,820 
13.504 
29,044 
25,607 


S7,030 
14,012 
27,570 
26,015 


7,891,«72 
500,  »< 

2,000,000 

8,172,337 
1,650,000 
130,000 
764,774 
421,887 
323,197 


38,300 
1,200 
4»,S00 


675,002 
46,161 
2,887 
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The  Melboame  IVftmwayB  Trust  ahowti  Rn  expenditore  on  working 
Mid  intoreet  of  £371,028  ;  to  thU  should  be  added  £42,311  pUoed  to 
reserve,  £48,000  paid  in  dividends,  and  £13,384  carried  fcKwaid  in 
excess  of  the  amount  brouj^t  orer  from  the  previous  year.  A  siiiking 
fond  has  been  eetablished  for  the  purpose  of  tiquidatang  oatstanding 
loans,  but  information  relating  thereto  is  not  available. 

The  amouutd  shown  in  the  foregoing  table  under  Boad  Tnuta  and 
Town  Boards  in  Tasmania  are  included  in  the  figures  given  on  page  770. 
The  outstanding  loans  for  Tasmania  are  gross,  sinking  funds  amounting 
to  £27,035,  £1,426,  £523,  and  £3,751  respecbivel;  being  eaUbliibed  in 
connection  with  the  debts  of  Marine  Boards,  Water  Trusts,  Road 
Trusts,  and  Town  Boards.  In  New  Zealand,  also,  sinking  fond* 
amounting  to  £6,861,  £422,753,  £41,459,  and  £1,412,  exist  in  connec- 
tion with  the  liabilities  of  River,  Harbour,  Drainage,  and  Water  Supply 
Boards  respectively. 

The  outstanding  loans  of  the  Boards  and  Trusts  of  New  South  Wiles 
constitute  part  of  the  public  debt.  This  is  true  also  with  regard  to 
the  amounts  for  Victoria,  except  the  loans  of  the  Tramway  Trust  and 
ttie  Melbourne  Harbour  Trust,  the  Fire  Brigades  Boards,  and  part  of 
theloantiof  the  Melbourne  and  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  which 
are  not  guaranteed.  The  liabilities  shown  for  Queensland  and  Wcatem 
Australia,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  Tasmanian  indebtedness,  also  fonn 
part  of  tbe  public  debt  of  those  states;  hut  the  amounts  given  for  Kew 
Zealand  are  not  included  in  tho  debt  of  the  Central  Oovemment.  In 
the  foregoing  table  tbe  sdvsnces  made  by  the  Governments  to  the 
borrowing  bodies  are  included. 

Total  Bbvenuk  or  Local  Bodies. 

The  total  revenue  of  all  local  bodies  was  as  follows,  the  receipts  from 
the  various  Governments  being  distinguished  from  the  ordinary 
receipts : — 


110.B38 
72.174 
82.668 

107.34.'? 
e8,140 

£ 

l.aM.544 

2,312.783 

548.7fl2 

251,823 

aasfts 

204.208 

£ 

272.408 

Coirmonweslth 

6M,.%74 
*92,M7 

n,24S,4.11 
2,373,43a 

ft.8n.005 
8,886.388 

1,0S9,«1 

7.blfl,8U9 
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The.  following  table  ehowa  the  total  indebtednesa  of  local  bodies  in 
otch  of  the  states  iacluding  thn  liabilities  to  the  Government  It  mnat 
also  be  explained  that  the  liabilities  of  Road  TruBts  and  Town  Boards  ia 
Tumania,  and  Town  fioarda  and  Road  Boards  in  New  Zealand,  have 
been  included  with  municipalities  i-^ 


Bowli.  TnoU,  Sc.  1 

TDt^mrloal 

£ 
2,931,811 
4,212,081 

Il»,2(« 
413,05U 
8W.323 

£ 
8,391,850 
13,482,198 
810,6W      1 

£ 

387,452 
228.839 

TunHni. 

9,212,191 
4,948,467 

23,278.942      | 
4,636,731 

3%491,m 

14,168,668 

27,81fi,673      1 

41,971.331 

¥or  thn  ainonnta  that  have  just  been  given  the  local  bodfes  ara 
rMponsible  directly  to  their  creditors  in  part,  and  the  general  govern- 
ments hold  themselves  directly  liable  for  the  balance.  In  the  following 
table  is  given  a  division  of  the  indebtedness  of  local  bodies  into  tbe 
mm  due  to  the  state  and  that  due  to  the  public.  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  amount  owing  to  the  state  ia  included  with  the  general  debt  of 
the  state ;  and  in  order  to  estiniale  the  total  state  and  munidp*! 
iadebtednen  the  figures  in  the  second  column  only  hare  to  be  added  to 
the  figures  given  in  the  chapter  dealing  with  State  Finance. 


StoU. 

AiiuniiitalCDnun- 

iDDludHl  In  ItM 

Low>alL«al 
BodlHlkHiMdln 
opMUMTket 

Total 

Hnr  Sooth  WalM 

£ 
8.391,856 
.■»,868.189 
l,3ui,6a4 

£ 
2,931,61) 
13,806,077 
448.000 
119.202 
413,050 
637,086 

£ 

Victoria    

17.674,246 

119,202 
800,802 
824,188 

Wtrtem  Anstnlia 

387,462 
287,078 

14,236,207 
1.266,002 

18,264,926 
8,217,198 

]5,8<B,209 

26,472.122 

4I,B74,m 
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Statb  and  MoNiciPAi.  Batbb  AMD  Labd  Valijbs. 
The  extent  of  the  duirgeB  on  land  levied  hj  the  Tariana  o 
uid  other  local  bodies  as  rates  will  h&ve  been  gathered  from  the 
foregoing  pages ;  in  addition  thereto  a  land  tax  is  levied  bj  the  G«nenl 
Government  in  all  the  states  except  QDeensland  and  Western  Anxbmlia, 
and  the  income  tax  imposed  b;  Yictoria,  Queensland,  South  Austfaliki 
and  Taamania,  iocludee  income  derived  from  land  and  its  use ;  in  New 
South  Wales  and  New  Zeolaad,  however,  incomes  derived  from  the  tt«e 
and  occupancy  of  land  are  untaxed.  The  following  table  shows  tbe 
collections  for  rates  and  the  other  taxes  mentioned,  and  also  the  o^tal 
values  ol  property  and  of  land  and  improvements,  with  the  &moont 
per  £  on  the  value  of  unimprove<i  land  and  land  and  improvemants 
-which  the  rates  would  equal.  The  figures  for  Tasmania  are  exclnaive 
of  the  income  tax  on  property,  particulars  of  which  are  not  avaiUtble, 
as  the  tax  was  levied  after  the  close  of  1903  :— 


Prop.rt, 

tUM 

C^ilUl  Value.             | 

Amonnl 

-««- 

sot*. 

l-nlm- 

i^ 

£ 
1,203,092 
1,363.883 
4SS,S61 
389.601 
146,472 
154,070 

£      !      £      . 

138,417,000  264,492,000 
126.078,000  234,067.000 
41,400,000    72.040,000 
35.967.000    59.176,000 
ll,9fl5.000     19,272.0001 
21,832,000    34,907,000 

d. 

2-28 
2-60 
2-81 
2-60 
2-93 
1-69 

d. 

<J.,~^.1.n^     , 

ConimonwMlth 

3,833,fi79 
1,142.778 

373,679,000  683.944,000  ' 

2-46 
313 

1-35 

•*,»7«,867 

481,265,000 

836,770,000 

,« 

The  amount  of  rates  collected  in  Western  Australia  is  only  appmxi- 
mate,  as  the  retoms  are  incompletei 
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Banking^ 


THE  laws  relating  to  bonkR  and  banking  at  present  in  force  are 
susceptible  of  great  improvement,  and  in  1893  the  failure  of  many 
monetary  institutions  which  posed  as  banks  directed  attention  to  the 
urgent  necessity  for  entirely  revising  the  conditions  under  which  deposits 
nu^t  be  taken  from  the  general  public,  but  so  far  no  new  legialatioii  baa 
be^  enacted.  All  institutions  transacting  the  business  of  b&nkiag  t»e 
n^ired  by  law  to  furnish,  In  a  specified  form,  quarterly  atatements  of 
tlieir  aasetfl  and  liabilities,  and  from  these  statements  and  the  periodic 
faalance-aheeta  the  tables  in  thie  chapter  have  been  compiled.  Thv 
ratoms  fnmishod  by  the  banks,  though  in  compliance  with  the  lawn  of 
the  states,  are  by  no  tneftns  satisfactory,  being  quite  unsuited  to  tJie- 
modem  methods  of  transacting  banking  business,  and  they  cannot  be- 
ucepted  without  question  as  indicating  the  stability  or  instability  of 
&e  institutions  by  which  they  are  issued.  As  a  rule,  nothing  can  be 
elicited  beyond  what  is  shown  in  the  half-yearly  or  yearly  balance- 
dieets.  No  uniformity  is  observed  as  regards  the  dates  of  closing  the 
accounts,  and  the  modes  of  presentation  are  equally  diverse.  Important 
items  which  should  be  specifically  stated  are  included  with  others  of 
minor  import,  and,  in  some  cases,  current  accounts  &r«  blended  with 
other  accounts  instead  of  being  separately  shown.  The  value  o£  tjie 
information  vouchsafed  to  the  public  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
it  was  impossible  to  obtain  from  the  publications  of  several  institutions 
suspending  payment  in  1893  the  amount  of  their  liabilities  either  to 
the  public  or  the  state,  and  these  particulars  were  never  disclosed. 

CafitaIs  Bebodrcbs  of  Bajiks. 

According  to  the  latest  information  published,  the  paid-up  capital  of 
the  twenty-two  banks  operating  in  Australasia  is  £18,490,015,  of  which 
£5,81&,629,  indusivB  of  £2,500,000  guaranteed  to  the  Bank  of  New 
Zealand  by  the  Government  of  that  colony,  has  a  preferential  claim 
on  the  profits  of  the  companies.  Below  will  be  found  a  statement  of 
the  ordinary  and  preferential  capital  of  each  bank  at  the  date  shown, 
with  the  amonnt  of  the  reserve  fund  of  the  institution.  In  the  case  of 
several  companies  which  were  reconstructed,  there  are  reserves  which 
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are  held  in  Biupense  pending  realiutioa  of 
account  has  been  token  io  the  table  : — 


,  and  of    these  no 


^lutnlUii  Joint  stock  BHlk  (Ld.)  .. 

Suk  ol  Adelaide    
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During  the  half-year  ended  30ti)  Jnoe,  1904,  a  redaction  in  the 
capital  of  the  AustraliaQ  Joint  Stock  Bank,  Limited,  took  pUce, 
resulting  in  the  writing  off  of  £6  lOtk  per  sfaare  in  respect  of  154,34X 
ahares,  portion  of  the  shares  which  have  been  issued  sod  are  now  out- 
standing ;  £ti  per  share  on  936  shares,  the  remainder  of  the  shara 
which  have  been  issued  and  are  now  outstanding ;  and  £5  5s.  per  shan 
on  506  shares  which  were  issued,  but  have  been  forfeited,  and  are  not 
now  outstanding ;  while  the  nominal  value  of  all  unissued  shares  in  the 
company's  capital  was  reduced  from  £10  per  share  to  £3  10s.  per  share. 

liie  preceding  table  shows  the  position  of  the  capital  account  at  date 
of  balancing;  but  a  number  of  the  banks  had  made  calls  on  thmr 
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aharebolders  which  vill  increase  their  paid-up  capital.  The  amoant  of 
tiwae  calls  and  tho  total  working  capital  that  will  be  available  when 
they  are  met  are  appended : — 


CiglMrMMtMmctHMxxp. 

FildoiL 

BdnialM. 

rowwojin. 

t 
164.UB 

t.m,«io 
i,<ta,7it 

100.000 

1.474010 

<ou,ooo 

tai»,50» 

1,000,000 
ui,m 

ESe,433 
^4T,BI3 

i.«8,m 

160,030 
UI.0M 

4ia.iM 

160,000 
«7,«« 

1,(00,000 

WfcOOO 

S,M9 
W69 

« 

Loao/ND 

:ji».«o 

1,000.009- 

0»<»rcUB»kl»eC<«iFuyot  Bid»T(Llmib.l}  .. 

ED«lbh.  BraUbb,  »d  Aurtimlkn  Bank  (LimlUd)  .... 

63«,m. 

»««• 

UTIW 

•  Indodn  £8,100  pmmiA  on  •osoiint  oT  HsMrre  UiUllt]'. 

Hie  paid-ap  capital  of  the  banking  companies  now  operating  in. 
Anatndafiia  haa  increased  from  £14,724,687  to  £18,490,016,  or  br 
£3,766,428  since  1893,  the  j'oar  of  the  great  banking  cnaia  In  1893,. 
however,  there  were  in  existence  two  bankn,  with  a  combined  capital 
of  £900,000,  which  are  now  defunct ;  and  it  should  also  be  mentioned 
that  capital  to  the  amount  of  £9,324,803  has  been  written  off  during 
the  laat  eleven  years,  including  £1,000,000  guai-anteed  stock  repaid  to 
the  New  Zealand  Government  in  July,  1904,  and  £1,010,598  of  the 
capital  of  the  Australian  Joiot  Stock  Bank,  Limited. 


LlABILITISB  AMD   ASBETB   OF  BaNKS. 

The  liabilities  of  the  banks  enumerated,  at  the  dates  which  have 
been  previously  given,  totalled  £141,537,509,  against  which  amount 
assets  aggregating  £167,415,341    were  ^own.     The   following  table 
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gives  the  liabilities  of  «m1i  institntioa  to  the  public,  notes  in  c 
tmd  depodta  being  diatinguiahed  from  otJier  liabilitieH.  la  some 
cases  small  items  which  should  be  cUssed  with  "  otber  liabilitiee  "  are 
included  with  depodte,  «8  they  cannot  be  diBtinguiehed  in  the  baUitce- 
sheete;  and  in  the  owe  of  the  CommeFcial  Bank  of  Australi* 
(lAmited),  the  accounts  of  the  assets  trust  have  bean  excluded  : — 


Bwikol 

Buk  el  K«w  Sooth  Walea. 

Bank  of  New  Zaluid 

BMIkol  North  tiuHmdud  (limited). .. . 

Bankof  Vletai1>(Undtedl 

City  Bank  (d  Sydnar  

OoSaaM  Bank  o(  AustnlaalB  (United)  . . 

CoBunanlalBankof  AiutmlU([iralMd) 

Oomnwrdal  Banking  Companj  of  Sydney  (Ld.) 

Comtatrda]  Bulk  or  Twmanla  (Limited) 

EnflWi,  BcoUlah,  and  Anatallan  Bank  (U.) 

London  Bank  (rf  Aiutnlla  (Limited)  

National  Bank  at  AonnlMla  (Umlted) 

NMJOnar  Bank  of  New  Zealand  (Limited) .... 

NaUODia  Bank  ctlamanla  (Limited)    

Queeniland  National  Bank  (limiled) 

BOTiL  Bank  of  AuMralla  (Limited)  

RoraJ  Bank  of  l^uecindand  (Limited) 

Union  Bank  of  Auilnlia  (LimltHl) 

WaM«n  AuRrallan  Bank  


60,066 

iw,Tia 


The  assets  of  each  bank  are  shown  below  : — 


I'SonlbWnlea 

f  North  QiiHDiUiid  (Ltinitedj . . 


4.MS,I«3      18.WS.26 


l.t3S,t«a 


KS.iar      e.a&3,fi» 


la  (Limited). 
^ty  BankotSj-diiey 

(MonUI  Bank  ol  Auitnlaiia  (Umited) . . 
■(^iDDMIOIal  Baulk  otAu«tnlia(UmlLed)  

QHumercial  BanUngOmipany  of  Sydney  (Ltd.; 


Ifatlonal  Bank  of  Taamanla  (Limited). . , 
QUMiBluid  NatlDOal  BHik  O'traltad)  . . . 

Royal  Bank  of  Aiutralla  (limited) 

" — "— ---^ kmdfUmitrt).. 


e,iM)«8i ' 
\.sii,ter 


3,178,7*1 
6,64817*1  I 


G,na,;w 
s,na.gM 

10.TT9.t3i 
iS,B60,(M 

MS.aT 
M&I.M4 

e,He.sie 

1 4,361  ,na 


>l  Bank  of  Queei 
n  Bank  of  AoMi 


bdJmiUd) I,8£:^M6      lS.m^U       6^JR 
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The  differenoe  between  the  aaaete  and  liabilities  shown  in  these  tables 
iDKKints  to  £SB,B77,832,  and  practic&Uy  corresponda  with  the  paid  np 
oqutal  and  Temrves  (£24,946,890)  shown  on  a  previous  page,  the  dlffer- 
eoee  in  the  two  amounta  representing  for  the  most  part  undivided 
profits.  It  will  be  noted  that  both  the  asaeta  and  liabilities  K^resent 
tlwtotal'Of  tbe'varioDfl  bankR  wherever  sitiiated,  and  not  merely  the 
Aaiti«laHiui  aanti  and  liabllltiBe  wfaioh  are  shown  in  a  succeeding 
ptragraj^.  'nte  budneK  of  the  banks  outside  Anstralaaia  appears 
to  be  -reprewnted  '-hj  liabilities  amounting  to  £24,862,4S7,  and  by 
aweta  £32,910,868. 


Mir&tuc  ItnEBTBB-op  Basbb. 

The  following  table  shows  the  metallic  raaerves  held  by  the  banks  as 
kgsinst  their  total  Australasian  liabilities,  and  also  against  their 
liabilities  at  call,  viz.,  d^msitB  at  call  aod  note  circulation.  The  table, 
kovever,  cannot  bo'taken  as  complete,  as  some  banks  receiving  deposits 
in  England  and  elsewhere  do  nob  include  such  liabilities  in  their 


Ooh 
udBulHm. 

■^ 

"u^ 

Proportion  o(  Coin 

■nd  BullloD— 

SUM. 

To  Total  1  To  Lk- 
UtbUl-      bllMaa 
tie*.     |at(UL 

New  South  Wale. 

£ 
6,966,107 
6,285,964 
l,8ie,807 
1,462,780 
2,143.049 
751,792 

£ 
34,768.363 
32,267.119 
12,693,759 
8,826,298 
5,186,192 
3,751,345 

£ 
14.310,30* 

11,763,074 
3,931,608 
2,823,805 

3,650,946 
1,G19,919 

r«nt. 
20-C4 
19-29 
14-»3 

21 '28 
41-32 
20-04 

48-6S 

WMteniAurtrali.    

58-70 

Comnonwealth  

19,358,469 

3,867,826 

86,483,076 
21,191,946 

38,101,651 
11,101,447 

20-27 
18-26 

50-81 

23,226,295 

116,685,022 

49,203,098 

1991 

It  will  be  seen  that  Queensland,  apparently,  holds  the  weakest 
position  in  the  proportion  of  cash  reserves  to  total  liabilities,  and  New 
Moland  in  proptntion  to  liabilities  at  call.  This,  however,  means  very 
little,  seeing  tiiat  in  some  of  the  states  many  banks  profess  to  hoUL 
gold  largely  in  excess  of  their  wishes  or  requirements. 

The  BX[Janation  of  the  exoees  of  liabilities  over  assets  in  some  of  the 
foregoing  instances  lies  in  the  fact  that  several  of  the  banks  find  it 
more  convenient  to  keep  their  leoerves  at  headquarters,  rather  than 
distribnt^d  amonget  all  their  branches,  but  in  some  instances  it  is  not 
posuble  to  use  to  advantage  deposits  at  the  place  where  they  are 
obtained     The  Bank  of  New  Zealand  shows  an  excess  of  liabilities 
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amonntiiig  to  £2,340,146,  but  an  inapeclatm  of  its  bdniioe  aheet  Aavm 
large  holdings  in  London,  viz.,  vaooby  at  call,  bills  raoeivmUe,  deben- 
toree,  &c.  To  diacnsa  the  position  of  the  bank  would  beeotirely  foreign 
to  the  porpOM  of  this  work,  but  it  ma,y  be  mentioned  tlttt  the  Oovnv- 
meut  at  New  Zealand  ia  lu^ly  interested  in  it,  and  tiie  bank  for  all 
practice  porpoees,  ma;  be  i^arded  as  a  state  guaranteed  inatJtatioo. 

Taking  the  Australian  Commonwealtii  as  a  whtrfe  tlie  foUo^ring  ia  a 
atatement  of  the  excess  oi  assete  over  liabilities  of  all  Ute  banks  oi 
issae  for  the  December  qnarterv  of  the  yean  named  (1890-1903),  with 
like  in&n'mataon  i^arding  New  Zealand. 


TT. 

H-I-.-L 

TIMI. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

ISM 

48,430,007 

4,373,661 

6%81S,S88 

1S91 

60.803,090 

3,9»4,oao 

S3, 857,716 

1892 

S0.MI,«8« 

2,934,833 

53,07^4BB 

1893 

49,284.805 

2,765,901 

SZ,OS0i7O6 

45,667.841 

2,816,630 

48,473.471 

3,fi88.I54 

1896 

37,901,614 

1,379,768 

1897 

33.411,114 

1.896,523 

35,307,637 

isas 

29,000.443. 

1,714,346 

31,614,780 

1899 

22.l»6,8» 

1,355,575 

2S,88X.434 

1900 

22,220,000 

349,053 

22,570,822 

1901 

032.230 

22,825,275 

143.0(0 

30,680, 13S 

1903 

22,138,179 

218,304 

22,366.573 

For  the  Commonwealth  and  New  Zealand,  the  excess  of  assets  onr 
liabihties  amounts  to  £22,366,573,  while  accwding  to  the  balance-aheeto 
of  the  banks  at  the  date  nearest  the  31st  December,  1903,  the  working 
capital  and  reserves  were  : — 

Capital  £18,490.016 

Ranrm    6,810,013 

To-.al    £35,300,928 

Hie  capital  and  reserves  thus  exceeded  the  assets  in  the  Commonwealth 
and  New  Zealsjid  by  £2,944,355,  the  difference  being  accounted  for 
by  the  holdings  of  the  various  banks  in  London,  the  headquarters 
of  several  of  the  largest  inatitutions  doing  business  in  Australia.  The 
table  just  given  is  important  in  that  it  illustrates  eBectively  the  proens 
of  ^e  withdrawal  of  capital  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  wbirh 
has  been  silently  going  on  since  1891.  Taking  the  figures  6t  the  taUe 
as  th^  stand,  without  considering  additions  and  cancellations  of  capital, 
there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  money  employed  in  Anstndia  In*  the 
banks  of  issue  during  thirteen  years  to  the  extent  of  £30.461,699. 
Within  the  same  period,  capital  to  the  extent  of  £7,071.874 
has  been  written  off,  and  £1,300,000,  the  capital  of  three  defonrt 
banks,  has  also  been  lost ;  on  the  other  hand,  co^ntal  (iocluding 
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(vefereatial  capitel)  to  the  uuoout  of  £9,964,961  hu  been  c&lled 
apL  It  may  iJierefore  be  stated  that  approzimatel;  £1,693,087, 
new  capital,  haa  been  obtained  by  the  baiika;  so  that  the  actual 
withdrawal  of  money  has  been  greater  by  this  amount  than  shown 
atmve,  and,  in  reality,  the  total  withdrawals  may  be  put  down  at 
£32,054,782.  The  greater  part  of  the  money  wiUidrawn  consisted  of 
British  deposits,  which  the  banlcB  were  accustoioed  to  accept  very  freely 
in  the  period  before  the  bank  crisis  of  1893.  The  extent  of  the  deposits 
made  i^-itb  the  brandies  of  the  banks  in  Great  Britain  may  be  gauged 
from  the  fact  the  twelve  banks  from  which  returns  were  obtained  held 
British  interest-bearing  deposits  to  the  amount  of  £26,406,000,  while 
the  nine  smalier  banks  from  which  returns  were  not  obtained  are 
estimated  to  have  had  British  deposits  to  the  amount  of  £3,684,000 ;  bo 
that  the  total  of  such  depotdts  in  uae  in  Australia  could  not  have 
been  far  ehon  of  £30,000,000.  It  is  impossible,  by  reason  of  the 
Kant  information  given  in  the  quarterly  banking  stateinentfl  and  the 
balanccssheets,  to  speak  definitely  as  lo  ibe  amount  of  British  deposits 
now  in  the  hands  of  Australian  banks  ;  but  a  consideration  of  the 
for^(oing  figures  would  show  that  such  amount  must  be  very  small, 
while  it  is  also  clear  that  several  of  the  banks  are  now  using  a  portion 
of  their  Australian  deposits  in  their  London  business. 

The  detailed  statements  of  the  movement  in  each  state  afford 
interesting  reading.  In  New  South  Wales,  the  assets  of  the  banks 
touched  tbeir  highest  point  in  1691  and  1893,  and  in  the  latter  year  the 
(»pital  employed  by  them  in  excess  of  their  local  liabilities  was 
£16,146,513 ;  this  excess  included  the  paid-up  capita)  and  reserves  of 
the  banks,  as  well  as  the  British  and  oUier  deposits  used  in  the  state. 
Prom  the  sum  just  nained,  the  excess  of  assets  fell  in  1901  to 
£8,359,727 ;  the  gradual  decline  of  assets  and  liabilities  is  shown  in 
the  following  table : — 


'-  1  -■ 

U-bLit^ 

ElOMiOtAlMt*. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

ISM 

«2,436,»77 

37.248,837 

16,188,040 

1891 

63,596,259 

37,680,764 

16,006.405 

I8W2 

B3,W7.8e2 

37.!71,a79 

16,146.613 

l)W3 

48,791,036 

34,103,172 

14.691.864 

1891 

47,261.405 

31,640,266 

16.612,150 

lt.»5 

45,622,329 

32,037,062 

13,BflS,277 

ISM 

44,527,838 

31,254,776 

)3.273.052 

1807 

48.980,722 

31.026,623 

12.964,199 

ISM 

42.638,224 

81,311,293 

11.326,931 

18W 

4-2, 194.661 

33,066,060 

0,139.602 

1900 

43.03fi,427 

33,M9,731 

0,066.6M 

IMt 

43.437,669 

36,077,832 

8,360,727 

1M2 

43.«0,4»1 

34,930,^8 

B.  700,063 

looa 

43,166,676 

34,2801641 

8,016,036 

ffls  -Aoooinnumai. 

There  was  some  writing  down  of  oaipibkl  after  the  b«ak  emu,  hut 
die  difierBnce  betwean  the  highest  ml  lomst  yeuv  (1892  and  1901) 
ahowD  ia  the  foregoing  table,  rix.,  £7,786,786,  Fepreaenbi  for  the  moat 
jwrt  the  withdrMTol  c^  Brit^  Mid  oUmt  deponU  obtKiiied  outnde  of 
New  South  Wales.  In  the  year  1901  the  total  deponito  obtMued  by 
^tt  buikB  in  respect  of  their  New  Soat^  Waies  buaineaB  was  prab*Uy 
a  litUe  over  £40,000,090,  so  th«t  the  BritiBh  and  other  exteniAl  depositi 
than  held  but  subsequently  withdi»wn  represented  not  far  ehort  of 
twenty^  per  cent,  of  the  total.  With  tiio  year  1901  the  withdrawidg  of 
banking  capital  ceased  and  each  sufasequaDt  year  sbowsa  alight  reoorery. 
The  total  capital  withdrawn  covered  a  period  of  nine  years,  tJie  avenge 
withdrawal  therefore  was  at  t^he  rate  of  about  £800,000  a  year,  a  nuu, 
taken  in  connectaon  with  the  period  over  which  it  contanuec^  sufficiently 
large  to  cause  coneidetable  dislocation  of  bttsiness. 

In  the  case  erf  Victoria,  the  withdrawal  of  money  from  the  banks 
waa  also  spread  over  a  period  of  nine  years,  coming  to  an  end  in  the 
year  1902,  but  the  average  annual  withdrawals  wets  on  a.  much  lanrr 
scale  than  in  New  South  Wales.  M!elboume  was  undoubtedly  um 
financial  centre  of  the  Australian  States  at  the  time  of  the  crisis,  and 
it  woe  but  natural  that  the  general  disturbance  of  banking  busineM 
which  took  place  aufaeeqaent  to  1893  should  be  felt  more  acutely  time 
than  elsewhere,  especially  as  Melbourne  was  also  the  chief  seat  vi 
iipeculative  enterprise  for  all  Australia.  In  1891  the  banking  assets  in 
Victoria  were  Bet  down  at  the  huge  figure  of  £63,720,546,  and  this  has 
now  been  reduced  to  £39,291,125,  a  fall  of  £24,429,421.  In  the  year 
1891  tbe  excess  of  assets  over  liabilities,  which  represents  the  capital 
of  tlie  banks  employed  in  their  businesB  and  deposits  obtained  outside 
the  State  of  Victoria,  amounted  to  £21,476,329.  This  was  increased 
in  1893,  the  year  of  the  bank  fiuluies,  to  £23,004,892,  or  £1,376,000 
in  excess  of  tiie  previous  year,  an  incrense  due  largely  to  the  fact  that 
several  of  the  reconstructed  banks  were  able  to  treat  a  portion  of  their 
deposits  as  capital. 

from  1893  to  1902  there  was  a  continued  decline  in  the  amount  of 
the  excess  of  assets  over  liabilities,  until  in  the  year  last  named  it 
stood  at  :£T,570,163,  that  is  to  say  as  compared  with  1893,  a  ^  t^ 
£15,434,729,  which  gives  a  yearly  average  of  £1,715,000  for  tbe  oinr 
years.  The  cause  of  the  decline  was  chiefly  the  withdrawal  of  Bnliili 
deposits — whioh  do  not  appear  in  the  bank  returns  as  a  liability— snd 
also  a  writing  down  of  assets  and  cancellation  of  capital  called  up 

This  decline  bos  now  ceased,  but  while  it  persisted  it  placed  a  seven* 
strain  on  the  business  of  the  state ;  it  is  however  a  very  happy  eircom- 
S[ance  that  the  great  produoing  interests  of  the  coantiy  were  not 
aOected.  Indeed,  during  the  nine  yean  in  which  the  witfadrawsls  twk 
place  the  agricultural  and  dairying  industries  showed  signs  of  gK*^ 
vitality,  proving  that  very  little  of  the  money  which  was  obtained 
outside  of  Victoria  for  use  by  the  banks,  was  employed  in  tbw 
industries.     The  following  is  a  statement  ot  tbe  usets  and  UabUitin 


I903  :— 


I  over  liabilities  dnriog  each,  yeu-  from  189$  to 


1892. 

1893. 
ISH. 
1896 
1896. 
1897 
1998. 
1809. 
1900. 
1901. 
1B02. 
1903. 


60,937,959 
63,720,546 

e3,ieo,9«2 

S6,644,G1I 
U,2T7,aH 
19,S18,S2T 
49,130,925 
45,S60,432 
42,032,701 
40,fi2S,llG 
41,765,908 
41,460.634 
39,796,793 
39,291,125 


42,224,084 
^,244.217 
41,541,181 
33,639,619 


29,412, 2M 
31,974,374 
31,895,671 
31,866,497 


18,713,871 
21,476.329 
21,628,78] 
23,004,892 
S0,660,46I 
16,391,328 
16,149,094 
13,909,801 
12,620,408 
9,247,741 
9,860,357 
9,604,137 
7,570,163 
7,737,791 


The  bsnkiBg  capital  employed  in  Queensland  has  alwayn  been  very 
tai^e,  and,  CMnpared  with  population,  llu^er  than  in  any  of  the  other 
states.  A  'conaid^^ble  proportion  of  the  capital  employed,  however, 
was  not  obtained  within  the  state  itaeU,  and  on  the  occurrence  of  the 
bank  crisis  there  were  very  large  withdrawals.  The  assets  and 
liabilities  from  1890  onwards  are  as  set  out  in  the  following  table,  from 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  banking  capital  and  resources  obtained 
by  the  banks  outside  the  state,  represented  in  the  table  by  excess  of 
aaaeix,  amumted  in  1891  to  £9,831,409,  while  in  1900  it  fell  to 
£2,066,883,  a  reduction  <d  nearly  four-fifths. 


T«r. 

AjhO^ 

UaUlltla. 

K^o^A^ 

£ 

1890 

20,906,832 

11,133.750 

9,723,182 

9,368,886 

11,079,030 

8,660,329 

1604 

11,037,294 

7,608,220 

18,917,403 

11.42:1,946 

1S90 

18,860,945 

11.346,303 

7,504,642 

1897 

16.842,439 

12,370,467 

4.471. 9?2 

1M9 

16.207,895 

13,419,574 

1900 

14.190,360 

2,066,883 

1901 

13,983,898 

2,757.481 

1002 

16.812,461 

13,802,176 

3,210,275 
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aittee  1900  the  ontflow  throns^  Oie  buks  hH  oeaaed,  and  te 
■moimt  of  capital  provided  out  of  their  own  reaonroes  or  from  extenal 
depodta  has  increued  to  £4,095,895.  In  New  Soatli  Wales  awl 
Victoria,  particalarly  tbe  latter,  tiw  withdrawal  cf  external  depOMta 
bom  the  banks  was  accompanied  by  a  decline  in  the  antonnt  cif  tbe 
internal  deposits  ;  with  Queensland  it  was  otherwise^  for  the  amount  ot 
tbe  latter  has  shown  improvement  during  alinoBt  every  year,  an 
improvement  not  materially  interrupted  even  by  the  bank  crisis  of  1893. 

"Rie  figures  showing  tbe  assets  and  liabilities  of  tbe  Sooth  Ansbahui 
banks  are  given  below  for  1890  and  subeequent  years.  In  tbe  year 
1890  Uiere  was  ao  excess  of  assets  to  tbe  amount  of  ^,729,917,  wfaicL 
nqiidly  dechned,  so  that  in  1895  tbe  excen  was  £165,069  only,  and  in 
tM  ftAlowing  year  there  was  an  excess  of  liabilities  to  tbe  extant  of 
£42,S47.  The  extraordinsay  character  of  these  figures  will  not  he 
diminished  if  they  be  read  in  connection  with  thoae  of  still  eariicr 
yeara,  such  as  in  18S6,  when  the  excess  of  assets  over  liabilitiee  was 
£6,000,000. 


_l_ 


1890 

lS>i 
1882 
1893 
18M 
189S 
18M 
1S»7 
1B9S 
1899 
1900 
IMl 
1902 
1903. 


11,480.843 
10,809,048 
0,091,620 
8,971,060 
8,019,348 
7,430,051 
7,7H,673 
;,473,«T0 
6,800,603 
6,752,772 
S,  549,293 
6,010,900 
6,481,038 
8,547,447 


7,759,020 

8,303,600 

7,060,037 

7.500,087 

7,204,456 

7,270,082 

7.707,520 

0.919,883    ; 

5,821,303    . 

6,283.735    I 

8,215,700 

i,3SO,13t    I 

6,334,008 

6,046,063 


S.7»,917 

Z.S02.0ta 

1.731,583 

1.374.373 

814.890 

165,069 

•42,847 

553,783 

988. 3U0 

4».037 

333,  »S 

aS6,771 

147,030 

001,384 


Sooth  Australia  was  not  so  directly  affected  by  the  bank  failnre*  of 
1893  as  were  tbe  three  eastern  states,  nevertheless,  there  were  Urge 
withdrawals  during  the  four  years  following  the  crisis,  as  the  precedinfT 
table  shows.  The  condition  of  the  banks,  as  evidenced  by  their  retiinwt 
is  not  an  absolute  indication  of  the  condition  of  business  within  the 
state,  as  Adelaide  is  an  important  financial  centre  with  a  Urge  extonsl 
bnsinese  emlwacingtfae  Northern  Territory,  the  western  districts  of  Ke' 
South  Wales,  and  south-west  Queensland  ;  while,  latterly,  considenUe 
interests  have  been  acquired  in  Western  Australia.  Tbe  bank  returns. 
however,  make  it  plain  that  South  Anstralian  business  has  been  sboni 
of  mod  <^  its  speculative  character,  and  that  there  is,  and  has  been  fv 
tbe  past  eight  years,  little  outside  coital  employed  I^  the  banks  in 
the  state. 
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The  returns  ol  Weatem  Australia  show  the  vitalising  effect  of  the 
gold  discoTeries  on  the  trade  of  the  state.  la  1890  the  total  assets  of 
the  banks  widiin  the  state  amounted  to  £1,601,976,  bat  increased  to 
£5,754,475  in  six  years,  and  to  £6,117,950  at  the  close  oi  1903. 


Y« 

A^ 

LtotaOMa. 

ExoMDlAaeti. 

£ 
1,801 ,976 
2.n3.4» 
4,825,989 
2,780,787 
a,066,0e2 
3.948,«« 
6,7M,47a 
6,«7H.7»6 
8,420,479 
4,986,034 
6,742,012 
6,944.769 
6,439,661 
6,417,960 

£ 
1,019,833 
1,201,668 
1,628,783 
1,420,006 
1,805,936 
2,877.056 
6.063,273 
4,588,830 
4,037,262 
4,106,963 
4,836,886 
4,929,0*2 
5,300,578 
6,325,819 

isei 

821, Wl 

1,360,181 

789,061 

1903 

1,092.131 

Tasmania  is  the  only  state  which  shows  excess  <rf  liabilities  over 
■Meta,  a  condition  which  has  prevailed  for  the  last  four  years.  The 
Nate  is  within  a  day's  journey  of  Melbourne,  and  the  banks,  whom 
headquarters  are  in  that  city,  find  it  more  convenient  to  keep  their 
general  reserve  there  than .  on  the  island  ;  nevertheless,  there  must  be 
KMne  lack  of  opportunity  for  investment,  seeing  that  the  Taamanian 
deposits  are  considerably  in  excess  of  local  assets.  The  two  local  banks 
■how  assets  £2,520,151,  liabilities  £3,070,586,  deposits  included  in  the 
liabilities  £1,939,382;  while  the  two  English  banks  return  assets  as 
£1,032,130,  liabilities  £1,685,7.^2,  and  deposiU  included  in  the 
liabilities  £1,643,574.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  Tasmanian 
banking  position  from  1890  onwards : — 


T-r 

M^ 

U^UU-. 

EioaolAwta. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1890 

4,711,543 

4,412,094 

299,4M 

1891 

4.428,251 

4,192,791 

236,480 

I8ft} 

3,«74,25S* 

3,798,662 

175,897 

1893 

3.5811,406 

3,396,240 

193.166 

1894 

3,^65,.^w 

3,338,362 

26,974 

1895 

3,358.M4 

3.309,698 

49,296 

IbOt! 

3,246,904 

3.200,433 

4B.471 

1897 

3.231,329 

3,102,943 

I31..386 

1898 

3,327,101 

3,112.799 

214.8(r2 

I89» 

1900 

3,388.112 

3,400,097 

1901 

8,26*,692 

3,374,399 

•109,807 

1902 

3,627,685 

3,761,722 

•224,027 

1903 

3.662.281 

3.7M..138 

•204.  WS7 

7»a 
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The  peculiarity  of  the  New  Zealand  positioti  has  aireadj  been  aUnded 
to.  For  the  December  quarter,  1903,  tiie  Btatemente  show  an  exrtmfi 
aasete  equal  to  £218,391,  notwithstanding  that  the  two  local  l»i^ 
have  capital  and  reserves  to  the  extent  of  £2,950,260,  while  Ati  otiier 
banks  also  have  »  large  amount  of  capital  employed  in  the  colony.  The 
anomalous  condition  of  affiura  arises  from  the  position  of  the  Bank 
of  New  Zealand  as  a  state  guaranteed  institution.  This' bank  had  in 
December,  1903,  liabilities  in  Kew  Zealand  to  the  extent  of 
£10,243.866,  including  a  Qorernment  deposit  of  £1,481,636,  uid  assets 
of  £8,111,398,  showing  a  deficiency  of  £2,131,468.  The  balanoe-sheet 
of  the  March  quarter,  1904,  shows  that  the  bank  had  in  London  money 
at  call  £2,475,285,  bills  receivable  £1,003,287,  and  other  securitiM 
accounting  for  the  short  boldingi  in  New  Zealand.  The  following  is  a 
statement  of  assebi  and  liabilitwa,  with  the  excess  of  assets  in  each  year 
from  1890  onwards  : —  ' 


17,786,Sse 
16,814^18 
17.0&S,168 
1S,2K,«S4 

1894 17,748.421 

18,189,781 
16,900,199 
17,276,771 
17,013,401 
17,190,433 
17,314,fia6 
18,422,374 
19,162,178 
%(»0,SS7 


13,U 


1,608 


13,820,458 
14,633,335 
1S,480,S33 
14,930,791 
14,401,827 
10,090,431 
10,3BO,!4S 
16,S09,Wi8 
IS,  834,838 
16,964,082 
17,490,035 
10,018,032 
20,801,093 


4,378,061 

^094,060 

2.034,833 

3,760,901 

2,815,630 

8,608,104 

1,379,768 

1,806,023 

1,714,346 

1,355,075 

348,053 

932,239 

143,eM 

218,304 


Hesultb  of  Wo&KiifO  or  Ba^kb. 

The  remits  of  working  of  Mtch  bank  for  tbs  latest  period  for  whnrfi 
mConnation  is  available  are  given  below.  With  the  exception  of  Hie 
Bonk  of  Adelaide,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  the  English,  Scottish,  and 
Asatnlian  Bank,  the  London  Bank  of  Australia,  and  the  National 
Bank  of  New  Zealand,  for  which  the  figures  refer  to  twelve  months' 
operations,  the  amounts  given  cover  a  period  of  six  months.  The  dates 
of  the  baliuice-slteetB  are  as  ^own  on  page  783  i — 


The  total  net  profit  for  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  was  £292,803,  and 
tiie  ioterast  on  guaranteed  stoek  amounted  to  £80,000,  leaving  £2 12,803 
fi»  distribution.  Of  this  mm  £12,500  was  written  off  the  various 
artate  and  property  accounts  ;  £50,000  was  pud  to  tbe  Aaaets  Bealisa- 
tifla  Board  and  £21,281  for  dividend  on  ordinary  shares  at  5  per  cent.  : 
leaving  a  balance  of  £129,022  which  must  be  paid  to  the  Assets 
BeaUaation  Board  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  18d5  which  govenw 
fie  operations  of  the  bank.     The  dividend  paid  by  the  Queensland 
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JSaHooal  Bank  r^reaentB  &  repftyment  to  the  Ooyemment  of  thmi  state 
in  terma  of  the  scheme  of  &r»agement,  and  the  amount  truuferred  to 
reaerve  ftiiid,  etc.,  indudes  £6,000  paid  to  private  depooitora'  rep»jiaent 
fund.  The  total  net  profit  vaa  £21,823,  of  which  £9,822  was  allotted 
to  the  coQtingeacy  account  The  net  profit  shown  for  the  London 
Bonk  of  Australia,  and  the  Bngliah,  Scottish,  and  Austraii»n  Bank 
(Limited),  is  eKclusive  of  the  iuterent  on  Transferable  Fixed  Depoaita^ 
Debenture  Stocks,  &a. ;  while  the  eaminga  of  the  Commercial  Bank  <d 
AaBtrali&  (Limited),  exclude  £8,500  trunsferred  to  the  Special  AmetB 
Trust  Reserve  Account,  and  £28,871  to  the  Special  Assets  Tnnt 
Company.  The  net  profit  shown  for  the  Union  Bank  of  AostialiB 
(Limited)  is  inclusive  of  £10,000  for  reduction  of  premiaea,  and 
X4,000  in  aid  of  the  guarantee  and  provident  fundn.  Thu  dividend  tax 
payable  by  the  two  Tasmanian  banks,  the  Royal  Bank  of  Queen^and, 
and  the  Bank  of  North  Queensland,  has  been  included  in  the  amount 
of  dividend  shown  in  the  table.  The  amunnt  shown  as  carried  to  reaervp 
by  tlie  Bank  of  Australasia  includes  £25,000,  for  reduction  of  cost  of 
premises.  In  the  case  of  the  Enqilish,  Scottish,  and  Australian  Bank 
(limited),  the  amount  of  dividend  shown  includes  a  further  payment  of 
Xl'2,262,  being  an  extra  1^  per  cent,  interest  to  the  holden  of  Deferred 
Inscribed  Deposit  Stock,  and  the  amount  shown  as  carried  to  reserve 
includes  £7,193  for  the  purchase  and  cancellation  of  Deferred  Inacribed 
D^Msit  Stock,  in  accordance  with  the  articlea  of  aaaociatioii,  and 
jE1,000  contribution  to  Officers'  Guarantee  and  Provident  Fund. 

Backing  Business  of  each  State. 

Of  the  twenty-two  banks  operating;  in  Ansb'alasia  during  ]90( 
thirteen  had  offices  in  New  South  Wales,  eleven  in  Victoria,  eleTea  in 
Queensland,  seven  in  South  Australia,  six  in  Western  Australia,  fbor 
in  Tasmania,  and  five  in  New  Zealand.  There  were  only  two  hanks 
doing  business  in  all  the  seven  states ;  one  transacted  business  in  six 
states ;  one  in  five  states  ;  two  in  four  ;  two  in  thme  ;  four  in  two  ; 
and  ten  banks  did  not  extend  their  buaineoB  beyond  the  limits  of  on» 
state  or  ocdony.  The  majority  of  the  institutions,  however,  had  offices 
in  London. 

The  liabilities  and  assets  of  the  twenty-two  banks  of  issue  operating  in 
the  difierent  states  and  New  Zealand  during  the  June  quarter  of  1901 
are  shown  in  thn  following  tables.  The  total  liabilities  of  the  banks  arr 
given  as  £116,685,022,  and  the  assets  as  £134,504,473,  showings 
sorplnsof  assets  of  £17,819,451.  If  the  returns  gave  all  the  faeti  in 
relaUon  to  the  operations  of  the  banks,  this  surplus  should  reprvsent  the 
ei^Ntat  or  funds  provided  out  of  their  own  resources ;  bat  as  the  capital 
aiuJ  reaerve  funds  amount  to  £25,268,456,  it  is  evident  that  then  i* 
a  balance  of  £7,449,005  not  used  in  the  AuBtralasian  bosineBs.  Itiltoald 
be  noted  that  in  the  following  table  under  the  heading  of  dqxwiu 
bearing  interest  has  been  included  perpetual  inscribed  stock  of  Uw 
Engli^  Scottish,  and  Australian  Bank  (Limited),  to  ihti  aarouBtof 
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X2,049,&94,  viz.,  £692,634  in  New  South  Waloe,  £939,761  in  Victiaria, 
£321,235  in  South  Auatralia,  and  £95,964  in  Queensland  :— 


Not  beulng      BmhtIdi 
IdluiM.        IdMoM. 


1S.MA.M3     ta,iT8,ta 


,ttO,DW     fle,fi7T,88T 


Th«  preceding  table  shown  that  aver  95  per  cent  of  the  AostraUstan 
liabUitieaof  the  banks  consisted  of  depotiitfi,  viz.,  £111,127,883  out  of 
£116,685,022.  The  returns  of  the  banks  in  each  state,  distinguish 
between  deposits  at  call  and  deposits  bearing  interest,  and  thft  total 
depouts  at  call  are  as  stated  in  the  table,  viz ,  £44,550,046,  or  40  per 
cent,  of  all  deposits. 

The  assets  for  the  same  period  are  shown  below.  Certain  assets  at 
small  amount,  connsting  chiefly  of  GoTemment  and  other  securities, 
have  been  included  under  all  debts  due  to  the  banks.  The  valne  at 
landed  property  in  Victoria  is  exclusive  of  the  interest  of  the  Commercial 
Bank  of  Australia  (Limited),  in  the  Special  Assets  Trust  Compaay 
(Limited).  Also,  under  the  hea<ling  of  "  Notes  and  Bills  of  other 
banks,"  &<!.,  are  iaclnded  Queensland  Treasury  Notes  to  the  amount 
of  £652,752 .— 


SIllU. 

two. 

■ 

UwM 

Kate*  Md  1  NotH  ud 
d]H>1,M»l.|0tb<rB..1u, 

Totel 

IlMBnrtbWilM 

B.7SS.W* 
6,?TB,SM 

i.CM.ess 
i,eoi,«B 

76l,7W 

ni,TM 
Mi,saT 

1,B1S.418 

'ass 

'        1         ' 
Sl,CTS.tM  !        eM.UT 

t»,4M,wie  1       GOE,it)e 
u.s8e,»S4        tiiLiST 

1.401,M1          ItZJNS 

a,i»f;,«)8 1        TB.9Bi 

1,710,088  1           «B,4» 

e 

?S!1S 

i7,no,ni 

»,7M.SM 

1,U!,fle8    (,S16,S11 
1U,4I«  )     410,2TB 

87,06*,4n  i     ilW^SOB 

tu,Tnjw 

101,401.161 1    t,ta.ua 

j^  a^cvkclAtiov. 

Hie  liabilities  referred  to  in  tiie  table  on  the  preceding  p^«  »re  titow 
to  the  public,  the  paid  up  capital  and  reserves  not  being  comndered. 
If  the  assets  be  oompared  with  the  liabilities  of  the  banks  in  the  varioos 
states,  in  t^ree  instances,  namely,  South  AustraliA,  Tasmania,  and 
New  Zealand,  it  vill  be  found  that  there  ie  an  eicess  of  lialnlities  ovtr 
Bsaete,  showing  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  banks  do  not  emploj  any  fi 
tbeir  own  oi^ital  in  those  states.  It  not  infrequently  happens  titat  tbe 
liabilities  of  an  individual  bank  in  one  or  more  of  the  states  in  which 
it  trades  exceed  the  assets,  but  only  in  the  states  mentioned  do  Uie  total 
liabilities  of  the  banks  exceed  the  assets.  As  the  question  is  of  eon- 
aiderable  economic  interest  the  bsuks  b&ving  an  excess  of  liabilitin  in 
any  particular  state  are  enumerated  in  the  list  now  given. 

NXW   SODVB  tVALH. 

Ansta.  LiibilitiaL 

£.  £ 

Qu(«aulHi]d  NbUoiuI  Bcuik,  Limited 186,347  288,819 

Bsnk  of  North  Qusanaland,  Limited 64,908  8b,413 

TiCTOBU. 


Sooth  AtmBAU*. 

Bank  of  ADBtnloaia 493,111  7S3,1ST 

UaionBauk  of  AurtnlU,  Limited 1,170,806  l,4a!i,79S 

EngUah,    Soottiih,   and  AiutnliMi  Bank, 

Limited 012,888  736,3IS 

Bank  of  Adelaide  liSB?,?™  1,7M,512 

Tasmania. 

Bank  of  Auatmluda  585,783  923,741 

UniouBankof  Anitralin,  Limited 496,252  730,409 

Nkw  Zkat^and. 

Bank  o(  New  Zealand  8,138,694  10,478,840 

UoioQ  Bank  of  AuEtmlia,  Limited 2,846,745  2,89g,&ll 

NationalBankof  New  Zealand,  Limited  ...  3,0^7,080  3,OS8,OS1 

Expenses  of  Baneino. 

The  balanoe^sheets  of  banks,  as  presented  to  the  shareholders,  do  not 
usually  contain  details  likely  to  satisfy  the  inquirer  curious  to  disoovw 
the  amount  of  gross  profits  as  coniparad  with  the  net  amount  divisibla 
amongst  shareholders.  Allowing  the  same  proportion  of  expenaes  ix 
the  banks  not  diaclosiiig  this  infomiBtion  as  for  those  conoeming  wbiak 
partioilan  are  available,  the  ioUowing  results  are  obtained  for  the  Iwt 
working  ys«r  dealt  with  in  the  pFeceding  pages  : — 

Total  trading  ueats £160,8S3,IK 

Capital  aad  r«MrvM   9S,WM** 

Orasi  eamlaga,  less  naarre  for  bad  and -ddnbtfaldiriita S^SMM 

Qnms  ezpcnditnre,  inoludii^  inWnat 4,96B,81< 

lJgtA.t» 
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Oompftred  with  the  total  aaseta,  the  net  earnings  represent  113  per 
cent. ;  and  oompared  with  the  banks'  own  tsboutcss,  i.e.,  capita)  BiMi 
raaerved  prafita,  7*46  per  oent.  The  grora  expenditure  above  Ret  dovn 
0187  ^  divided  into  expenses  of  mitaagemeDt,  £2,256,683,  and  iateveet, 
£2,730,228;  these  togethsr  amonnt  to  7268  per  ixat  of  the  groM 
earnings,  the  management  expenses  being  32 '88  per  cent.,  and  the 
interest  39-80  jier  cent  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  for  every  £1  of 
net  earoings,  the  sum  of  £1  4b.  Id.  is  spent  in  management  expenses, 
and  £1  9b.  2d.  in  interest  The  cost  of  working  banking  institutions  in 
Anstralia  is  nndonbtedly  very  large ;  bnt  this  clam  of  bueiness  is  eveiy- 
where  ezpensive,  and  an  analysis  of  the  balanoe^heets  of  some  thirty 
Bntish  banks  shows  that  the  ezpensee  of  management  amonnt  to  about 
16&  Id.  for  evei7  £1  of  net  earnings. 

EAKNUiaS   COUFARED  WITH   ReSOOROEB. 

Compared  with  their  resources,  the  net  eamingn  of  Australasian 
baaks  are  far  lees  than  those  of  English  banks,  as  will  appear  from  the 
following  statement,  which  gives  the  rate  per  oent.  per  annum  of  earnings 
compared  with  total  resources,  including,  of  course,  deposits  and  issue, 

u  well  as  shareholders'  capital  and  r 


Bvik  of  EnglADil    ..,,. ,, 

Ensliab  Provinoial  Bauka 

Jriih  Buiki 

London  Banks 

Scotch  Banks  

Banks  trading  in  Auatralaaia  .. 


d. 


The  net  earning  power  of  Australiaa  banks  has  much  improved 
dnring  recent  years,  and  is  now  larger  than  at  any  time  since  the  crisis. 
The  year  1892  showed  net  earuiogs  equal  to  £1  Os.  4d.  per  owit.  of  the 
banks'  resources  ;  this  is,  however,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  Btatetneat 
below,  a  reduction  on  the  earnings  of  previous  years.  From  that  year 
there  was  a  steady  falling  off,  until  in  1897  the  net  earnings  were  only 
Si.  6d.  per  cent.,  which  was  perhaps  as  poor  a  showing  as  could  be 
foond  in  the  history  of  Australian  banking.  After  1697  there  was 
*>  gradual  recovery,  and  the  year  closing  with  June,  1903,  showed  an 
improvement  even  on  1892.  The  net  earnings  per  cent,  during  the 
past  sixteen  years,  were  ; — 

£   B.  d.  £  :  d. 

1889 1    8  10  1897 0    8    6 

1890 1    7  10  1898 0  10  10 

IS»1 16    4  1899 0  18  10 

18K 1    0    4  1900 0  16    1 

1901 1     0    1 

1902 1     1    7 

1903 1    8    7 

IIHM 1    i    7 
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"nie  expeoK  (rf  WnHng  m  AiHtamlana  m  faug^  dne  to  tke  Damher 
o(  bnocbn  open  thnm^Hnt  the  amntzj ;  thns  in  AaBbalBBK  tbe*« 
■m  1,673  banki  mod  bcancbeB,  or  one  to  tmrj  2,870  pencns  wUIe  in 
^t-g*-*-^  the  proporOati  ii  one  t»iik  to  7,900  j»wkm  (exchuivff  of 
prrrate  banks),  in  Soothutd  one  to  enrj  4,100,  and  in  Irelaod  one  t4» 
merj  7,200. 

Baiik  Cleakiso  Hocsn  axd  ExcoAScn. 

In  the  year  1868  a  OnringJioaM  was  estnbliihed  i 
the  intereate  of  the  nine  principal  banks  doing  ) 
llieae  banks  agreed  to  deposit  in  gold  certain  soma  praportianate  to  the 
e^tal  enqdoycd,  aiid  at  the  presmt  time  the  amoant  of  thia  depoaic  is 
£650,000.  To  each  bank  there  vere  onginallr  iwaul  pMrdnnent 
certificat«a,  each  representing  the  Hom  of  £1,000,  the  nomber  <ji 
certificates  issued  to  a  bank  being  proporticmate  to  the  anMNint  ot  its 
original  depoaiL  An  inspector  was  appointed  tn  supeiiiae  the 
boainesa  of  the  clearing  boose,  and  ererj  bank  is  required  to  bold 
certificatcH  to  an  amoDnt  corresponding  to  the  share  which  it  iJiavki 
have  in  the  total  sum  held  br  the  clearing  boose.  Hiere  ar«  six  or 
more  clearances  daily,  and  at  the  cluse  of  the  day  the  balances  for  or 
against  each  bank  are  made  out  by  the  iaspcctor,  and  opce  a  weA 
■ettlemente  ar«  made,  and,  in  effecting  ihcae  settlements,  wrtiGcates  or 
eain  are  osed  indiff««ntly,  hot  any  bank  holding  certificates  aboiY  tb*' 
propMtioa  required  by  the  constitution  of  the  dearing  boose  may 
demand  gold  if  it  cbooaes  to  do  so  ;  and  any  bank  bohling  leas  than  itx 
proportion  is  called  upon  by  the  in^iector  to  make  op  its  qa<4»  by  the 
paynioit  of  gold. 

The  total  transactions  of  the  Melbunme  Clearing  Hoa.se  for  each  ■/ 
the  last  ten  years  were  : — 

£  £ 

ISM    I2S,58»,0M  S:.4l«.00e 

isss  iM.7».aoo  t.5i&.«oe 

1896  UI.T3flLO0O  "T&OOD 

1897  I*3.M3;000  2,Ta,00ii 

1898  t4Sl,VTi,V»  3.744,000 

18W  UB.«I4,0eQ  3,4HS.e(» 

1900 loaiMaiOOo  xv».or» 

1901    lT0i«8,000  3,2n,000 

1902   170,023.000  3,z;o.O0O 

IMS   18S,M3,000  3,S0«,000 

The  year  1894  showed  the  lowest  Ggores  recorded  Nnce  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Clearing'houae  ID  Ir^e^.  and  the  figures  will  appear  e«^>eciallr 
small  if  tbev  be  compared  with  ihose  of  some  of  the  preceding  vvarv 
Tbiu,  in  1«4^  the  total  clearances  ammmted  to  X3S9.991,000.  tbat  is 
at  an  average  ot  X5,576,750  per  we^  an  eoOTTnoas  figure  for  a 
popolation  of  little  more  than  a  millioa,  and  indicating  over-specalalioD 
and  inflatitxi.  The  retoms  enable  the  amonat  of  note^  cheques.  aH 
bills  sent  in  tor  exchange  to  be  stated,  aa  weU  aa  the  payments  in 
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vaafAxeTK  and  coin  to  complete  tbe  clearances.     During  the  ye&r  1903 
there  were  sent  to  the  Clearing-house  ior  exchange  or  settlement : — 

£ 

NotBi 10.322.000 

CbequM,  Bills,  &c  109,871,000 

Tolal  £168,693,000 

The  exchange  of  this  large  sum  was  effected  by  the  transfer  of 
docnments  to  tbe  amoutit  of  X145,188,000,  leaving  a  balance  of 
£21,505,000  to  be  made  good  by  payments  in  cash.  Tlie  actual  amonnt 
<A  coin  used  was  £4,164,000,  payment  of  X17,341,000  being  in 
certificates. 

The  proportion  of  coin  used  was  2-5  per  cent,  j  of  clearing-house 
i-ertiiicates  10-4  per  cent.;  and  the  proportion  of  exchanges  effected  by 
the  transfer  of  cheques,  bills,  and  other  documents  was  87'I  per  cent. 
Tbe  use  of  so  much  gold  coin  is  due  to  the  circumstance  that  the 
uncoined  gold  received  by  tbe  Melbourne  Mint  for  coinage  comes  almost 
entirely  from  the  banks,  and  is  paid  for  by  cheque  ;  the  amount  of  this 
cheque  sometimes  forms  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  tbe  money  in 
tbe  pool,  and  for  tliis  reason  it  would  be  impossible  to  maintain  tbe 
deposit  intact  if  the  gold  certificates  were  not  supplemented  by  actual 
tntnsfers  of  gold  from  bank  to  bank. 

The  value  of  the  bank  notes  brought  to  the  Clearing-honse  for 
exchange  for  other  notes  or  cash  was  £10,322,250. 

The  whole  note  circuUtion  in  Victoria  during  1903  was  £930,000, 
so  that  on  an  average  each  note  was  cleared  eleven  times.  Tbe 
Melboame  house  is  a  clearing-house  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term,  as 
practically  the  whole  exchange  business  of  the  banks  connected  with  it 
is  transacted  therein.  In  this  respect  it  differs  from  a  somewhat 
similar  institution  which  has  been  established  in  Sydney.  The 
clearencea  of  the  latter  do  not  include  bank  notes,  nor  cheque*,  bills, 
<tc.,  drawn  on  any  other  than  metropolitan  branches  of  the  institutionn 
connected  with  it  The  Sydney  Bails'  Exchange  Settlement  OlEce  was 
established  on  tbe  18th  January,  1694,  and,  as  just  explained,  is  not  a 
clearing-house  in  the  accepted  term,  as  the  exchanges  are  still  effected 
daily  at  the  banks  by  clerks  of  each  institution  ;  but  the  results  of  tbe 
daily  operations  are  notified  to  the  secretary  of  the  Banks'  Exchange 
^(ettlement,  who  establishes  the  daily  credit  of  each  bank  with  tJie 
"pool."  The  "pool"  is  placed  in  tbe  hands  of  three  trustees,  and 
eonsists  of  £700,000  in  gold,  which  is  deposited  in  the  vaults  of  three 
f>i  tbe  banks,  and  cannot  be  circulated  or  disturbed.  Tbe  contributions 
to  the  "  pool "  are  according  to  the  volume  of  the  operations  of  each 
bank.  The  secretary  notifies  each  bank  daily  of  the  amount  of  its 
credit  with  the  "  pool,"  and  no  bank  is  permitted  to  allow  its  balance 
to  continue  below  25  per  cent,  of  the  fixed  contribution.  Id  the  event  . 
of  ittf  credit  reaching  this  margin,  the  bank  is  required  to  make  up  its 
deficieDcy  with  gold  ;   this  payment,  however,  is   not  made   to  the 


"  pool,"  but  to  auoh  other  banks  as  may  happu  to  httro  at  titeir  csvdit 
with  the  "pool"  a  larger  aum  than  is  required  l^the  agreement.  ^Hsa 
arrangement  euables  the  £700,000  compriaing  the  "  pool  "  to  remain 
intact. 

The  volume  of  the  exchanges  from  Hie  establiabment  of  the  '*  pool "  b> 
the  end  of  1903  is  shown  in  the  following  table : — 

Paiiod.  Amonnt  Dt  Sialuoam.  Period.  AbmoM  o<  Bsc&Ufti. 


I994(p>rt) 101,Z4Z,909  1S99. 146,188,144 

1896 108,600.860  1900. IM,080;3I4 

1898 li;.718.862  1901 167,«7a.;07 

1887 121,646,873  1902 178,637,708 

1S98 1?6,978,018  1903 180.961.406 

the  jear  1894  ehown  in  the  above  table  represents  the  t 
of  491  weeks ;  the  other  figures  are  for  the  whole  year. 

In  Brisbane,  the  Qneensl&nd  N^ational  Bank  is  the  settling  bank  for 
all  iuBtitutions  transacting  bank  business  in  that  state.  In  none  d 
the  other  states  has  it  been  found  necessary  to  establish  a  clearing- 
house, nor  has  one  yet  been  established  in  any  of  the  New  Zealand 
cities. 

ImVBBTMKNT  CoapAHIEB. 

In  addition  to  the  Banks  of  Issue,  there  are  numerous  Saviogs  fiank^ 
and  Land,  Building,  Investment,  Trading,  and  Commercial  Companies 
receiving  money  on  deposit  and  transacting  much  of  U>e  bnunes 
QBually  undert^en  only  by  banks  of  issue.  The  land,  building,  and 
other  trading  companies  were  presumed  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition 
even  aa  late  as  the  year  1890.  Their  dividends  to  shareholders  wen 
very  large,  and  the  rates  allowed  on  depoaita  were  considembly  in  exois 
of  those  current  in  the  banks  of  issue.  As  might  be  expected,  the  high 
interest  offered  was  too  tempting  a  bait  to  be  resisted  by  a  section  of 
the  investing  public,  atid  lai^  sums  were  placed  in  these  inatjtutiau 
wilJi  the  utmost  oonhdenoe  that  they  would  be  available  when  raqnirad. 
This  contidenoR,  nnfortonately,  proved  to  be,  in  many  ioabanCMk 
unmented.  The  shrinkage  of  land  valnes,  and  the  depreciation  of  red 
estate  generally,  put  an  end  to  all  ansound  institutions  working  oa 
speculative  lines,  as  well  as  to  some  oth«-  companies  tiiat  were  coo- 
docted  on  reasonable  principles.  The  difficulties  into  which  the  deposit 
oompaniea  fell  may  for  the  most  part  be  attributed  to  th«r  piactiM 
of  borrowing  money  for  short  periods,  and  locking  it  up  for  long  tenaa 
Beaidea  this,  however,  many  so-called  building  societies  indulged  in 
speoulatiTe  land  purchases,  and  having  retailed  the  land  at  enhaoced 
prkes,  with  payments  over  extended  periods,  proceeded  to  divide  the 
presntned  profits  among  the  shareholders,  witji  a  result  that  mi^ 
easily  have  been  foreseen,  for  in  many  cases  the  ]>arabasers,  after  pying 
a  few  instalments  towards  the  price,  left  the  allotments  on  the  htndi 
of  the  companies,  whose  anticipated  profits  were  therefore  pnrdy 
vimonary,  and  whoso  dlvidmds  wen  really  never  earned,  bul^  in  naaj 
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merely  tokan  froD)  the  de^waita.  Complete  returns  of 
than  societies  are  not  avwUblo,  but  the  tunaonta  held  on  deposit  in 
■ome  of  the  states  will  be  found  on  page  806. 

SATtHOS  Banks. 

The  SaiingB  Banks  are  on  a  very  difierent  footing,  bnsg  to  a  greater 
or  lees  eztoat  under  state  ooQtrot  aad  otherwise  safeguarded,  so  that 
Aej  enjoy  public  confidence.  The  institutions  cloeaed  as  Savings 
Banks  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds — those  worked  in  conjaoctioii 
with  the  Post  Odioe,  and,  ooosequently,  directly  administered  by  the 
and  those  under  trustees  or  commisaionera,  who  are  gmeraily 
'  by  the  govenuuent.  The  declared  objeote  of  these  ^nks  are 
thrift  in  the  working  olasaes,  luid  to  provide  a  safe 
for  tdie  funds  of  charitAble  inBtitutions,  friendly  sodetiea^ 
■nd  such  like.  The  institutionB,  however,  have  become  bo  popular  that 
■U  c1m«ci  of  the  community  are  represented  amongst  their  depositors, 
■nd  tiko  banking  orisis  of  1693  had  the  effect  of  lately  increasing  their 


In  New  South  Wales  there  are  both  state  and  trustee  institntidna 
tor  the  receipt  of  savings,  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  having  been 
Mtablished  in  1871,  and  the  Savings  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  as  far 
back  RB  1832.  In  both  imtitutiuns  auma  of  one  shilling  and  any 
multaple  of  that  amount  may  be  deposited  ;  but,  with  the  exception  of 
Ae  ^nds  of  charitable  iostitations  and  friendly  societies,  deposits 
exceeding  £300  do  not  bear  interest  on  such  excess.  From  the  Ist 
January,  1904,  the  Poet  Office  Savings  Bank  allowed  interest  at  the 
nto  of  3  per  cent^  on  all  sums  deposited,  not  exceeding  a  total  of  £300, 
ta  the  credit  of  any  one  account.  Friendly  and  Charitable  Societies 
being  allowed  interest  on  all  deposits  made.  During  the  year  ended 
Slet  December,  190S,  t^e  Savings  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  allowed 
3  per  cent,  interest  on  acconnts  closed  during  the  year,  and  3}  per  cmt. 
for  those  remaining  open  at  the  end  of  the  year.  It  is  proposed  to 
incratoe  tiie  intoreet  to  depositors  to  3J  per  cent  during  1904,  and  by 
the  Amendment  Act  assented  to  on  5th  December,  1903,  the  limit  ot 
dcfwsits  by  individuals  was  raised  &om  £300  to  £300.  A  measure 
RQviding  for  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  institutions  is  now  before 
Parliament,  but  up  to  the  present  the  Bill  has  not  been  passed. 

In  Tictoria  both  Commissioners'  and  Post  Office  Savings  Bfinke, 
Mtablished  in  1842  and  1865  respectively,  were  in  operation  until  the 
30tb  September,  1897,  when  they  were  amalgamat«d  under  the  Savings 
Bank  Amendment  Actof  1896,  the  Com niissi oners  assuming  the  control 
ot  the  new  institution.  Amounts  of  one  shilling  and  any  multiple 
Uiereof  are  received.  The  Act  referred  to  further  provided  for  advances 
to  &nners  and  others,  and  this  portion  of  the  Act  was  brought  into 
({■eradon  without  delay.  From  the  lat  July,  1903,  interest  is  allowed 
2c 
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At  the  rate  ot  3  per  cent  on  Bums  not  exceeding  £100,  and  21  per  cenL 
from  £100  to  £250,  the  l&tter  being  the  m&ximiiin  amonztt  carryJBg 
intereat. 

In  QneensIaDd,  «  Government  Savings  Bank,  not  administerad  in 
connection  with  the  Poet  Office^  is  in  operatioii,  the  tjttaa  drntingbvoi 
1865.  The  interest  allowed  donng  1895  was  3  J  per  cent  on  all  deposits 
below  X200;  bat  from  Jnlv,  1696,  the  rate  was  redmced  to  3  pex-  cfxiL. 
which  is  the  rate  now  being  paid.  In  December,  1695,  aatboritj  ww 
obtained  for  the  isane  of  Savings  Bank  Slock  at  3  per  cent,  to  enable 
depositora  of  npwants  of  £200  to  obtain  interest  on  sncii  exceaa,  aa  it 
was  foond  that  large  sums  were  entmsted  to  the  Govemment  wkidi 
coold  not  earn  interest  under  the  old  cmiatitution  ot  the  Bank. 

lo  Sonth  Australia  there  is,  pn^ierly  speaking,  no  Goremmcnt 
Savings  Bank  ;  bnt  an  institntion  administered  by  trustees  was  estab- 
lished in  1848.  The  rate  of  intetest  paid  by  the  tmst«es  haa  been  the 
subject  of  many  changes.  Starting  at  3  per  cent.,  it  fell  as  low  at 
1  per  cent,  in  1853  ;  rose  to  6  per  cent,  in  1858  ;  and  declined  to  4  per 
cent,  in  1873.  Between  the  year  last  mentioned  and  1893,  intcmt 
fluctuated  between  5|  and  4^  per  cent.  ;  and  in  1S93  it  was  rvdoced  to 
4  per  cent.,  at  which  it  remained  during  the  years  1894  and  1895, 
while  in  1896  and  1897  it  was  still  further  reduced  to  3»  pM-  cent,  and 
3  per  cent,  reflectively — the  Utter  rate  being  allowed  in  J901-2. 
Daring  1904,  interest  at  the  rate  of  3J  per  cent  was  allowed  on 
acoonnts  open  on  the  SOtli  June^  and  at  the  rate  at  3  per  cent,  on 
accounts  cloeed  daring  the  yev,  the  maxim  am  atnoont  beaorng  interest 
being  £250. 

In  Western  Australia,  Post  Office  banks  have  been  in  operation  since 
1864.  One  ahilUng  and  upwards  may  be  received,  pioTtded  not  mote 
than  £150  is  d^Kieited  in  any  one  year,  while  the  maxiaium  amount  ti 
depouts  mast  not  exceed  £600.  Interest  is  allowed  at  the  rmte  of  3 
per  cent,  provided  the  aiponnt  at  credit  is  not  lev  than  £1,  and  not 
man  than  £300. 

In  Tasmania,  Post  Office  and  trustee  banks  are  wooing  aide  by  side 
Sums  of  one  shilling  and  upwards  may  be  deposited,  the  int<rat 
allowed  being  3  per  cent,  both  in  the  Post  Office  banks  and  in  the 
trustee  institutions,  with  the  exception  of  the  Hobart  Savings  Bank, 
which  has  decided  to  increase  the  rate  of  interest  to  3|  per  cent 
Interest  is  not  allowed  on  amonnta  over  £150. 

In  New  Zealand,  Post  Office  and  trustee  institutions  are  also  estab- 
lished. The  former  commenced  operations  in  Febroaty,  1867  ;  bat 
some  <rf  the  other  class  of  banks  are  of  much  older  standing,  the  Auck- 
land Savings  Bank,  for  instance,  having  been  established  as  Hr  \mek  ss 
1847.  Deposits  of  one  shilling  and  upwards  are  received-  Intenvt 
was  formerly  allowed  in  both  classes  of  institutions  at  the  rale  of  4J 
per  cent  up  to  £200,  aad  4  per  cent,  from  £200  to  £500  ;  bnt  in 
July,  1893,  the  rates  allowed  in  the  Government  Savings  Bank  we)re 
reduced  to  4  per  cent,  and  3i  per  cent  respectively,  the  maxinniin 
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unoQDt  beat-ing  interest  remaining  at  ^GOO.  These  rates  remained  in 
force  until  the  Ist  January,  1896,  when  the  interest  was  reduced  to  3J 
per  cent,  and  3  per  cent,  respectively;  while  from  the  Ist  Kovember,  1897, 
a  further  reduction  was  made,  the  rates  ruling  from  that  date  being  3  per 
cent,  np  to  £200,  and  2  J  per  cent,  from  £200  to  £500,  nu  interest  being 
allowed  on  sums  in  excess  of  £500.  The  trustee  Savings  Banks  in  1895 
^owed  i  per  cent.,  but  reduced  this  rate  to  3(  per  cent  from  the 
beginning  oi  1896.  In  1897  the  intereat  wsa  increased  to  4  per  cent. 
<Ki  amounts  under  £100  ;  bat  in  1900  it  was  again  reduced  to  3^  per 
cent.,  which  is  the  rate  now  allowed.  A  feature  of  the  New  Zealand 
Post  Office  Savings  Bank  is  that  deposits  of  one  ehllling  may  be  made 
bj  means  of  postage  stamps  affised  to  cards  specially  issued  for  the 
purpose.  This  plan  was  adopted  to  encourage  thrift  among  children. 
It  was  recognised  to  be  a  difficult  matter  for  a  child  to  save  its  pence 
Dntil  they  accuroalat«d  to  a  shilling ;  but  under  the  present  syRtera, 
whenever  a  child  receives  a  penny  it  may  purchase  a  postage  stamp  and 
affix  it  to  the  card  in  its  possession. 

The  returns  of  tbe  Bavings  Banks  show  an  enormous  development 
since  tlie  year  1861.  At  that  period  the  number  of  depositors  in 
Aosttslaaia  (exclnding  Tasmania,  for  which  there  are  no  retnms)  was 
J9,062,  with  the  sum  of  £1,367,396  to  their  credit,  or  on  average  of 
£47  to  each  depositor.  In  1871  the  number  of  depositors  bad  risen  tO' 
115,074,  with  deposits  amounting  to  £3,675,772;  but  the  average- 
amount  credited  to  each  depositor  was  only  £31  18s.  lOd.  In  the  year 
1881  there  were  31 1,124  depositors,  with  a  total  of  £9,442,979,  averaging 
£30  7b.  for  each  account  In  1891  thesumberof  depositors  had  increased 
to741,627,  and  the  amount  of  deposits  to  £18,943,541,  the  average 
being  £25  lOa.  Id.  In  1901-2  the  number  of  depositors  had  risen  to 
1,252,219,  with  deposits  amounting  to  £40,126,061,  giving  an  average 
ram  of  £32  Ob.  lid.  to  each  account.  In  1903-3  the  number  of 
d^Meitors  had  increased  to  1,299,681,  with  deposits  amounting  to 
£41,736,977,  or  on  average  sum  of  £32  2s.  3d.  to  each  account.  In 
1903—4  the  number  of  depoeitore  had  increased  to  1,352,853,  with' 
deposits  amounting  to  £42,613,014,  or  an  average  sum  of  £31  9s.  lOd. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  has  been  a  decline  in  the  amount  per 
depositor  from  the  period  first  mentioned  ;  but  this  is  no  sign  of  retro- 
gresnon,  for  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  depositors,  which  must 
be  taken  into  consideration,  evidences  the  fact  that  the  leas  affluent 
ciasses  of  the  community  are  more  largely  represented  in  the  books  of 
the  banks  than  was  formerly  the  case.  In  point  of  fact,  the  proportion 
of  depositors  to  the  entire  population  has  increased  throughout  the  period 
dealt  with.  Thus,  in  1861  the  number  of  persons  who  had  accounte  in 
the  Savings  Banks  represented  only  2'31  per  cent,  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  Australasia  ;  but  in  1871  the  percentage  had  risen  to  598  ;  in 
1881,  to  11-33;  in  1891,  to  19-47;  in  1900-1,  to  25-52  per  cent;  in 
1902-3  the  proportion  was  27-69  per  cent.;  while  in  1903-4  it  was 
^'41  per  cent     Dealing  with  the  individual  states,  the  Queensland 
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depositors  have  the  larg^t  amount  at  their  credit,  iireraging  £46  lis.  9d. 
per  head  ;  New  South  Wales  depositors  come  next  with  £37  So.  9d. ; 
Weatern  Australia  depoaitora  occup^the  third  position  with  j£36  78.  Id.; 
while  those  of  Victoria  have  the  smallest  -sum,  their  avera^^  being  only 
£24  Sa.  Od.  The  subjoined  table  shows  the  progress  of  accumulation  in  the 
Savinga  Banks  of  each  of  the  states  and  (^  New  Zealand  since  1S71  :— 


IfuHua  or  Dimtnou. 


Kt,ta 


.<m,9»    !ra,eS4 


IB.7aS,  i,fM.4l»      »M.!tl  1,8 
W.iss  6,71s,aS7  1,«60,T6S  !,i 
n,3fS,\  B.«ea.<M7  3.8M.1T0  I,TM,6TB 
__,.i6.«4|10.»4l,767  B,Tn,W6  i.l'itVSO 


,Dau.cae  N,8aa,Mi 


9,Mt,S» 
18.MS,M1 


«   »  d 

I.  tt.d 

£   ml  *   .  d 

f  . 

L.  . 

t  1.  i 

woa-4 

S7   a  9 

!4    e    0 

W14    B 

H     1 

*!  '^  "    * 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  amount  per  haad  of  popnlaluui, 
and  the  average  nnmber  of  deposiUirB  per  100  of  population,  in  cui 
-Of  ^e  states  for  the  year  1903-4  : — 


N«w  South  WalM S  12    5  2S 

Vietoria    8  16    fi  SB 

<iueeiulaiid  7    3    S  16 

South  AustralU 11     S    3  3« 

W«8teni  Auatnlia 9     13  2t 

TaimtuiU 7    0    0  31 

Commonwealth 8  13    S  27 

llew  Zealand  10    4     1  3* 

Anstr^asU    8  10    0  38 

It  will  be  observed  that  Victoria  had  the  largest  number  of  depoeitors 
per  100  of  population  ;  while  the  lai^st  amount  per  head  of  popnlatian 
was  reached  in  South  Aastndia. 
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^n>e  foQawing  tabia  gbows  the  number  of  depositora  in  tne  asTiiiga 
tanka  of  tbe  prinoipal  ooontries  of  the  world,  the  total  Rmonnt  ctRTiding 
■t  &ma  credit,  and  the  arersge  wnoiiDt  per  depositor.  The  flgnree  tie 
oonqnlad  from  the  lateat  avuilalde  returns : — 


CounfaT. 

DtpoAon. 

Amoont 
ofDnxMitoln 
a.TtM.l>uk. 

United  Kingdom  

No. 
10,803,606 
1,865,600 
718,823 
1,200,603 
6,398,009 

6,766,776 
11,237,610 
1,203,120 
4,867,000 
6,666,872 
811:762 

1,S62,8S3 

£ 

197.110,160 
30,10I.B81 
18,812,997 
U.427,083 

17S,896,832 
28,161,761 

103,607,763 

176,641,811 
36,996,197 
»7,ia*,736 

666,880,101 
12,0H,31S 

42,013,014 

£    ■.    d. 
18    4  10 

Norwmy  

bSZ""!^.;;:;:;:: 

toj? :.:::::..:.:.:.: 

30  16    0 

*EiohBlT«  ol  2«,L8B,4SS1n  ipMbl  Savlngt  Bankt— mimbsr  ol  deporiten  notmllBbla. 

The  figures  for  the  United  States  are  given  oa  the  antihority  of  the 
efficial  SlaHttieal  Abstract,  and  are,  to  all  appearances,  correot. 

Total  Dbposi-to  im  BAifKa. 
If  to  the  amounts  deposited  in  the  savings  banks  of  the  states  be 
■dded  the  depositB  in  banks  of  issue,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  sum 
on  deposit  in  banking  institutions  is  equal  to  £32  for  each  inhabitant 
of  Auetralasia.  The  largest  amount  on  deposit  as  compared  with  popu- 
lation is  found  in  Victoria,  with  £3i  12s.  8d.,  or  £2  12s.  8d.  above  tbe 
average  of  all  the  states.  The  particulars  for  each  state  will  be  found 
below: — 


awtc 

liwMrofUM. 

^VS:^^ 

ToWDtpcMa 

^r 

£ 
33,143,707 
31,188,971 
12.640,818 
6,S75,267 
4.726,166 
3.673,181 

12.344.823 
10,582,808 
3,741.967 
4,202,627 
2,058,610 
1,249,401 

£ 
4e.4B8.330 
41,771,778 
16.282,786 
10,677,90* 
6,784,777 
4,822,682 
126,728,167 
28.012,740 

£    ■.    d. 

IWnnia 

27    2    0 

91,648,102 

19,370,781 

34,160,066 
8,432.969 

RawZealMid 

83    5    3 

111,127.883 

42,613,014 

163,740.897 
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As  ftlradj  mentioned.  Urge  ratu  ara  alao  depoeited  with  Tariom 
building  and  iavestnient  societies,  but  the  retunu  with  referenoe  to  tkmt 
sre  inoooiplete.  The  latest  available  tignres  show  that  the  aoxnants 
so  invested  were  : — In  New  South  Wales,  Xl, 142,344  ;  in  Victoria, 
£735,017;  in  Tasmania,  £118,466;  and  in  New  Zealand,  X360,129. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  the  deposits  in  banks,  indudiitg 
savings  banks,  and,  where  available,  buil^ag  sodeties,  ic,  mJt  fiv« 
decennial  periods,  as  well  ss  for  the  year  1903-4  : — 


atMit. 

lan. 

isn. 

ML 

■"■    1 

i«.u 

■•» 

fK?".'-^ 

aw 

l.MI.SSO 

tow,  7  IB 

£.aas.aea 

t!na^ 

KK! 

<.TSi.::7 

IS.IB1.1M 

M.6«.W 

«.,.«.»., 

NewZOluid 

HUS.STI 

Aurtal.     fTOUl  ...- 

ji.va.7iin 

im.«a.i»i 

4T.T«.<1«« 

tcu 

*■* 

■!» 

at    ; 

at 

■Skiingt  Budki  tnlj.        T  Bioka  o<  Ino*  Mil;. 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  of  deposits  in  all 
classes  of  banks  between  1861  and  1881  was  exactly  lOO  per  cent, 
allowing  for  the  growth  of  population;  while  between  1871  and  1^91 
the  deposits  per  head  of  population  increased  by  140  p^r  cent. 
Compared  with  the  figures  for  Great  Britain,  the  amount  of  depositi 
per  head  of  population  in  Australssis  far  exceeds  that  in  the  older 
coontiy.  In  1861,  indeed,  the  sum  per  head  in  Gre&t  Britain  was 
higher  than  in  Australasia,  arooanting  to  £15  as  against  £13  in  the 
colonies,  and  in  IS74  the  British  average  stood  at  £25  per  head ;  bat 
ten  years  later,  in  1884,  it  had  sunk  to  £23,  and  in  1890  to  £16; 
while  in  1901  the  rate  per  head  had  increased  to  over  £24.  In  the 
colonies  there  was  no  EalUng-off  at  any  period  until  1893 — the  tots! 
deposits  per  bead  in  1888  E^  exoeodiog  the  highest  le^-el  ever  reached 
in  Grei^  Britain.  In  1893,  however,  there  was  a  decline  of  aboni 
ten  millions  in  the  sura  total  of  Australasian  deposits  ;  that  is  to  ts;, 
the  commercial  -  depression  which  prevailed  more  or  less  throughoat 
Australasia  during  that  year  caused  the  amount  mentioned  to  be  with- 
drawn from  the  sariogs  of  the  people  and  to  be  employed  in  meetiu 
current  expenses  and  in  the  maiut«nance  of  credit.  Dnrinx  189i  aod 
1895  there  was  a  further  falling- off  in  Victoria  and  Tasmania  ;  but  the 
other  states  showed  larger  deposits  in  1895  than  in  1893 — the  Qneeiui- 
land.  Western  Australia,  and  New  Znal&nd  deposits  being  even  lar){a 
than  in  1891.  In  1903-4  the  savings  in  all  the  states  were  grcat«r 
than  in  1895,  the  net  increase  in  the  eight  and  a  half  yean  being  nearij 
twenlrr-six  millions,  while,  compared  with  1891,  there  was  an  incresae 
of  about  seventeen  and  a  half  millions.  It  will  thns  be  seen  that  the  »tat«s 
have  entirely  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  financial  crisis  of  1893. 
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In  some  of  the  states  the  Credit  Fonder  Bf  stem  has  been  established 
in  connection  with  the  Savings  Banks,  tuid  particulars  relating  to  the 
operations  of  the  system  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  dealing  with 
Agricnltare. 

OCRKBNCY. 

There  ia  no  universal  currency  in  Australia  except  the  British 
sovereign,  the  silver  and  bronze  current  being  more  properly  tokens 
than  coins.  The  bank  notes  issued  by  the  banks  of  issue  are  not  legal 
tender  in  any  state,  and  do  not  circulate  beyond  the  state  in  which 
they  are  issued.  Tha  question  of  not«  circulation  is  discussed  further 
00,  but  it  may  be  here  mentioned  that  the  total  note  currency  of  the 
Commonwealth  comprises  .£3,133,268  bank  notes  issued  in  the  various 
states  in  the  proportions  shown  on  page  795,  and  £652,752  Treasury 
notes  of  Queensland,  in  all  £3,766,020,  equal  to  19s.  Id.  per 
inhabitant.  The  coin  in  circulation  is  a  doubtful  quantity  ;  if  the  ratio 
found  for  New  South  Wales,  viz.,  gold,  £1  8s.  7d.,  silver,  5s.  7d.,  and 
bronze,  6d.,  obtains  throughout  the  Commonwealth — the  total  coin 
circulation  of  Australia  is  gold,  £5,477,800,  silver,  £1,070,000,  and 
l»onze,  £95,800.  These  sums,  with  the  note  cii-cuiation,  bring  the  total 
currency  to  £10,429,620,  or  £2  12s.  8d.  per  inhabitant  The  coin  and 
bullion  held  in  reserve  by  tlie  banks  amount  to  £19,358,469,  so  that 
(he  total  currency  of  the  Commonwealth,  both  active  and  refierved, 
amounts  to  £29,788,089.  Gold  coins  are  legal  tender  to  any  amount, 
olver  for  an  amount  not  exceeding  forty  ahillings,  and  bronze  for  one 
■lulling.  The  standard  weight  and  fineness  of  each  coin  are  given  below. 
Ilie  least  current  weight  of  a  sovereign  is  1225  Imperial  grains,  and 
of  a  half-sovereign,  61 '125  grains  ; — - 


SMiibid  Walght  I 


Half-ioveraigD  ., 

Double  Florin.... 
Half-crown 

ShilUng 

Sixpence  , 

Threepence 


{Halfpenii 
Fartbing 


4» -36368 
34&-09090 
218-18191 
174-64545 
87-27272 
43-63636 
21-81818 


14B- 


EIleveQ- twelfths  Une  gold, 
ODe-tweUth  alloy,  or  aeci- 
mal  fluenew  -91666 


Thirty  •  WTen  -  fortieths  fine 
silver,  three -fortieths  alloy, 
or  decimal  finaness  -925. 


Mixed    metal : — Copper,   95 
■     parts  1  tin,  4  parte  ;  and 
zinc,  Ipart 


The  only  coins  struck  at  the  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Perth  Mints  are  of 
fiold,  tbongb  silver  and  bronze  of  English  coinage  are  also  issued  at 
Sydney  and  Melbourne.  The  amounts  of  silver  and  bronze  issued  during 
1903  were,  attheSydneyMint,  silver,  £16,000,  and  bronze,  £3,720;  and 
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ftttheMslboumeMint,  ;£ll,43a«nd  £1,100  reepeotiv^y.  Ko  silver  or 
bronze  coin  had  been  imaed  at  tiie  Feiih  Hint  up  to  th«  end  of  1903. 
Tbs  Sydney  Bnmoh  of  tbe  Bayi  Hint  was  opened  an  the  Uth  Msy, 
1655,  the  Melboarne  Branch  on  the  12th  June,  1872,  and  a  third 
branch  was  established  at  Perth  on  the  20th  June,  1899.  The  amount 
of  gold  reoeived  for  coinage  up  to  the  end  of  1903,  at  the  Sydney  Minl^ 
was  28,669,425  oz.,  valued  at  £105,767,019 ;  tbe  amount  reoeived  kt 
the  Melbourne  Mint  to  the  same  date  was  26,860,024  oz.,  valued  at 
£106,055,368  ;  while  at  tbe  Perth  Branch  the  amount  received  was 
4,335,710  oz,  the  value  being  £15,390,430. 

The  fallowing  table  shows  the  quantity  of  gold  received  into  the  three 
Hints  to  the  end  of  1903,   tbe  metal  reoetved  from  outside  i 
being  distinguished  from  that  locally  produced : — 


munpndDoad. 

BrdDTMint. 

FuthlllnL 

B.«29,«3 

1,443,182 

13,606,996 

86,308 

13,428 

100,365 

8,278,480 

fiO,116 

261,087 

01. 

138,310 

19,463,216 

13,060 

046,311 

2,727,368 

»7,760 

2,639,047 

219,810 

11,161 

«. 

4,816,811 

28,669,425 

26,860,024 

The  total  valne  of  gold  raised  in  Australasia  to  the  end  of  1903  was 
£494,092,292,  of  which  amount  46  per  cent,  passed  through  the  Sydney, 
Melbourne,  and  Perth  Mints. 

The  following  table  shows  tbe  amount  of  gold  ooin  and  bullion  issued 
by  each  Mint  to  the  end  of  1903  :— 


Mint. 

BdIUoii. 

roMiv>i«dt 

CalnuidBallk* 

ffiK„.i  :;;,:;;::.::::::::■:: 

£ 
99,307,600 
97,779.180 
14,430.319 

£ 
3,026,000 
547,362 
60,688 

£ 
3.446,657 

7,716,024 
896.797 

£ 
106.778,157 

211,616.030 

3.«se,o» 

12.068.478 

287,a07.4W 

jooram^^xnar.  .809 

Tin  qtumtlt;  of  gold  nraived  into  the  S^duey  Mint  in  1903  was 
861,514  oz.,  y&lned  at  ^3,076,616,  of  which  only  163,676  oz.,  or  about 
19 paroant, represented  tbeprodnce  of  Kew  South  Wales.  Queensland 
contributed  S72,979  oz.,  or  about  66  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  while  of  the 
ramsinder,  118,038  oc  oame  from  New  Zealand,  and  6,025  oz.  from 
TWnanift.  The  unount  of  geld  leceired  into  the  Melbourne  Mint  for 
(be  same  Tear  woe  1,097,601  oz.,  of  which  812,823  oz.,  or  74  par  cent., 
was  the  produce  of  Victoria,  while  51,306  oz.  came  from  Western 
Anatralia,  notwitiutanding  the  fsct  th«t  the  Perth  Mint  was  opened  on 
the 30th  June,  1899;  and  166,613  oz.  were  the  produceof  Kew  Zealand. 
With  the  exception  of  370  oz.  the  whole  of  the  gold  coined  at  the  Perth 
Mint  was  the  produce  of  Western  Australia. 

'Rib  gold  coins  issued  from  the  Sydney  Mint  in  1903  consisted  of 
2,606,000  sovereigns  and  231,000  half-sovereigns,  while  the  Melbourne 
Mint  issued  3,521,780  sovereigns,  and  the  Perth  Mint,  4,674,783 
sovereigns  during  the  year. 

The  value  of  the  gold  coinage  issued  from  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Perth,  ' 
and  London  Mints  during  the  year  1903  was  as  follows  : — 

£ 

Sydney 2,921,600 

Melboume  3.681,780 

Perth 4,874,783 

London    10,14»,«5S 

BeaideB  gold  coin,  the  Sydney  Mint  during  1903  issued  gold  bullion  to 

tin  value  of  .£159,626  ;  the  Melbonme  Mint  to  the  value  of  £792,594  ; 

and  the  Perth  Mint  to  the  value  of  £489,652. 
The   great   bulk   of  the  gold  coined  in  Australia  is  .exported,  the 

total  sent  away  in  1903  amounting  to  £11,691,274.     This  export  was 

distributed  m  follows : — 

£ 

United  KiDgdrxn 848,648 

Ckpe  Colony 1,600,000 

Ceylon    3,387,203 

Hcmg  Kong   379,023 

India - 3,611,000 

Natsl 100,000 

NewZeUwd 333,000 

DnHedStatei  1,600,000 

Other  Coantriei  131,600 

The  annual  report  of  the  Depntj-MaBter  of  the  Royal  Mint  for  1903 
■hows  the  value  of  silver  coin  issued  to  and  withdrawn  from,  and  the 
vilne  of  bronze  coin  issued  to  each  of  the  Commonwealtib  stetes  and 
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New  Zealand  during  the  thirty-two  jean,  1672-1903,  to  have  been  ks 
folio  wa : — 


State. 

SnnrOoln. 

..^™o- 

l™d. 

W,«rf»-n. 

-- 

iMMd. 

£ 

1,044,700 

1,061,360 

270.346 

294,300 

111.050 

60.400 

£ 
312,2S5 
300,065 
4,760 
2,176 
4,860 
23,443 

£ 
882,485 
761,385 
206,505 
202,124 
107.080 

26,067 

£ 

Vktori*  

46,516 

I.S30 

2,823,045 
367,135 

547,559 

2.276,486 
357,136 

126,336 

3.180.180 

647,550 

2,632,621 

These  figures  show  a  net  luinual  average  circulation  of  sUver  of 
£82,269  and  of  bronze  of  £4,596,  but  no  allowance  b  made  in  the  figures 
for  coin  brought  to  the  statea  or  taken  away  by  passengers. 

Complete  information  regarding  worn  coin  ia  not  available  for  the 
Srelboume  Mint ;  the  following  figures,  therefore,  refer  to  Sydney  only. 
From  1 873,  when  the  Mint  first  received  worn  silver  coin,  until  1 903,  the 
amount  of  silver  withdrawn  from  circulation  waa  of  the  nominal  value 
of  £218,859.  The  actual  weight  after  melting  was  701,666  oe.,  and 
the  correa|>oading  weight  of  new  coinage  would  be  795,647  oz. 
The  loss  while  the  coins  were  in  circulation  was  therefore  94,179  oc, 
the  average  loss  being  11-8  per  cent  From  1876  to  1903  gold  aois 
of  the  nominal  value  of  £826,918  was  received  at  the  Sydney  Mint 
for  recoinage. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  standard  silver  consista  of  -925  pure 
metal  and  '075  alloy.  A.  pound  troy  of  standard  silver  is  coined  Into 
sixty-six  shillings ;  that  is  to  say,  11*1  ounces  of  fine  metal  produce  coin 
to  the  value  of  £3  68.  The  average  price  of  silver  during  1903  was 
2B.0Jd.perounce,whichfbrll-louncesgivestheHumof  £1  2a,  10!|d.;BO 
that,  after  making  due  allowance  for  Mint  expenses  and  loss  entailed 
by  abrasion  of  the  coinage,  it  is  evident  that  the  British  Government 
derives  n  fairly  large  profit  from  the  silver  coin  issued  to  Australasia. 
This  ezplaioB  why  the  Qovemmeats  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria 
have  approached  the  Imperial  authorities  for  permission  to  coin  silver 
to  the  value  required  for  circulation  in  the  states.  With  the  present 
limited  population  of  Australasia,  however,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
profits  would  do  more  than  pay  for  the  outlay  neoessary  in  connection 
with  the  minting. 
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Paper  Cubremct. 


Paper  or  bank-notes  have  long  formed  part  of  the  currency  of 
Aastralis,  and  imtil  the  discovery  of  gold  and  the  eatablishment  of  the 
local  mints,  paper  was  the  principal  means  of  effecting  ezchaogea.  As 
will  he  seen  Dj  a  subsequent  table,  the  note  circulation  compared  with 
population  was  formerly  much  greater  than  it  is  at  the  present  tini& 
Several  causes  hare  tended  to  bring  about  the  reduction  which  these 
figures  indicate.  Amongst  ihe  principal  causes  may  be  mentioned  first 
the  spread  of  banking  facilities,  accompanied  by  an  increased  use  of 
cheques  for  the  settlement  of  accounts,  which  have  had  the  effect  of 
decreasing  the  amount  of  currency  (coin  and  notes)  required  to  be  kept 
in  circulation ;  and  secondly,  the  taxing  of  the  note  issue  which  has 
had  the  effect  of  so  reducing  the  profit  to  the  banks,  arising  from  their 
circulation,  that  the  issue  of  notes  is  not  made  a  feature  of  banking 
business  in  the  large  cities,  although  the  possession  of  the  ri^t  to  issue 
notes  is  valuable  in  the  country  districts,  as  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
gold  reserves  in  branch  banks  is  thereby  obviated.  There  is  also 
another  cause  operating  against  an  increase  in  the  circulation.  In  some 
cf  the  states,  t£e  notes  ore  issued  by  the  bonks  again  and  again,  so 
that  they  become  eventually  torn  and  dirty,  and  their  use  becomes 
npugnant  to  many  people.  This,  of  course,  is  not  a  complaint  of 
recent  origin ;  probably  the  bank-note  is  cleaner  at  the  present  time 
than  was  formerly  the  rule,  but  the  ordinary  condition  of  an  Australian 
note  compares  very  unfavourably  with  that  of  a  Bank  of  England  note, 
or  o(  any  other  bank-note,  which  is  frequently  renewed. 

The  banks  acquire  their  right  to  issue  notes  either  under  the  authority 
of  a  Royal  Charter,  or  a  Special  Act  of  Parliament,  but  in  some  states 
the  power  to  issue  notes  is  assumed  by  the  banks,  these  institutions 
having  no  greater  legal  rights  in  the  matter  of  note  issue  than  any 
other  company  or  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth.  There  is  a  limitation 
of  issue  in  most  instances  where  the  privilege  is  conferred  by  law,  but 
the  range  allowed  is  so  great,  that  few  banks  would  be  able,  even  if 
they  were  desirous,  to  utilise  their  power  of  note  issue  to  its  full 
extent.  For  the  privilege  of  issuing  notes,  the  state  charge  what  is 
called  a  composition  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent  per  annum,  and  from 
dus  source  me  following  revenues  were  received  in  1903-4  : — 


New  South  Wales     ...     28,743  Weatem  Amtrslia    ...    7,842 

Victoria  18,434  Tasmooia         3,262 

South  Aoatnlia         ...      S,OSS  New  Zealand 26,005 

The  law  does  not  require  any  special  reserve  to  be  maintained  against 
bank-notes,  but  the  issue  is  many  times  covered  by  the  reserves ;  thus 
in  June,  1904,  the  total  note  issue  for  banks,  excluding  the  Queenland 
Treasury  notes,  amounted  to  £4,653,052,  while  the  gold  reserve  and 
tin  money  at  the  same  period  was  £23,226,295.  The  lowest  value  for 
which  notes  are  issued  is  £1,  and  the  bulk  of  the  issue  is  of  this 
denomination. 
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In  Queensland,  the  right  to  inue  Qot«s  was  taken  away  from  the 
bonka  by  Statute,  and  the  State  Govemment  *abatdtuted  in  Ilea  of  the 
bank-note,  a  Treasury  note,  which  ia  issued  under  the  following 
conditionB : — 

The  State  Treasurer  issues  to  the  banks,  desiroiu  of  this  form  <^ 
curren^,  Treasury  notes  to  an  amount  within  the  limit  aanctioDeil  by 
law.  The  amount  of  Treasury  notes  supplied  to  any  bank  is  deemed 
to  be  a  debt  due  to  the  Crown,  and  their  face  value,  leas  the  weekly 
average  amount  of  notes  on  hand  is  regarded  as  a  fixed  deposit^  stRndln^ 
in  the  name  of  the  Treasurer,  and  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per 
cent,  per  annum.  Such  deposit  may  be  withdrawn  by  the  Treamrer,  a» 
tar  as  25  per  cent,  thereof  is  concerned,  on  demand,  and  the  balance  in 
equal  proportions,  at  the  expiration  of  3,  G,  and  9  months  froni  the 
date  of  first  demand ;  on  the  other  hand,  any  bank  may,  on  the  same 
conditions,  repay  its  deposite,  and  cancel  its  debt  to  the  Treasury.  It 
is  proTided  that  the  amount  oC  notes  issued  to  any  bank  sh^I  nob 
exceed  its  most  recently  ascertained  average  circulation  at  the  tune  of 
the  pawing  of  the  Treasury  Xotea  Act,  but  &0  per  cent  additional  is 
allowed  to  the  bank  for  stock.  Under  the  authority  of  this  act,  the 
Queensland  Government  has  issued  to  the  banks  trading  in  their  stater 
Treasury  notes  to  the  value  of  £700,000.  This  is  considerably  len 
than  the  amount  of  circulation  which  the  banks  maintained  prior  to 

the  crisis  of  IS93,  which  was  responsible  for  the  passing  of  the  Treaauiy 

Notes  Act 
Including  Queensland,  the  following  is  a  statement  of  the  average 

asue  of  bank-notes    in  each    state   at   Tarioos   intervals   frixn    I860 

onwards: — 
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AUowing  about  £45,000  for  WMtom  AastnOio,  it  will  be  seaa  tJiat 
while  the  note  cdnniUbion  in  1885  waa  £4,660,000,  in  1903  it  wwa 
£3,844,866,  or  some  £800,000  less,  Dotwithstandiiig  an  incresae  of 
popolation  of  75-85  per  ceat  Tbe  ciroulation  per  head,  which  is  largest 
in.  Wertem  Australia  and  least  in  Victoria,  is  affected  greatly  by  the 
development  of  business,  and  by  local  and  othur  considerations.  In 
states  where  the  number  of  w^e-eamen,  eiipeoially  of  adult  males,  is 
large  in  proportion  to  the  population,  there  is  a  tondency  for  increased 
circulation  J  under  opposite  conditions  the  reverse  is  the  case.  It  is, 
however,  impossible  lo  generalise  safely  upon  this  question,  which 
involves  a  consideration  of  the  habits  of  tbe  people,  the  gain  which 
banks  consider  they  may  obtain  from  their  note  ciroulation,  and  the 
p«^ular  belief  ia  the  notes  themaelvea. 

The  figures  in  the  foregoing  table  should  be  read  in  connection  with 
those  now  given,  showing  the  circulation  per  inhabitant  at  different- 
periods.  Taking  the  Commonwe^tb  as  a  whole,  the  note  circulation  la. 
now  only  57  per  cant,  of  what  it  was  in  1885,  From  1885  onwards 
there  was  a  gradual  decline  in  the  proportion  of  notes  required  per- 
inhabitant,  until  in  1892  and  1893  the  circulation  was  £1  3s.  5d., 
compared  with  iil  14a.  lid.  in  1885  ;  in  1893  the  bank  crisis  occurred,, 
and  tbe  following  year  saw  a  reduction  of  about  four  shillings  per 
iohabitant,  and  at  about  that  level  (19s.  6d.)  the  circulation  has  since 
remained. 
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1    3    0 
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1903 
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1   a  0 

1  la  0 

0  17    5 

0  18    8- 

*IadaAHiTnBBn7natMlniol88S.  t  No  iDtwmation  ftvmlliblc.  t  Eidurirt  id  Weauin  ADMnlU. 

The  question  as  to  the  amount  of  notes  which  conld  be  issued  and 
maintained  in  circulation,  where  the  tax  on  notes  would  admit 
of  sufficient  margin  of  profit  to  make  it  worth  while  for  the  bulks  to 
eoooorage  t^e  iasne  of  notes,  has  been  considerably  debated,  but  it  may 
be  safely  asserted  that  under  conditions  such  as  have  been  alluded  to» 
the  Australian  note  circulation  would  certainly  be  equal  per  inbahitanfe 
to  titat  of  New  Zealand,  and  if  the  notes  were  guaranteed  by  the 
Commonwealth  and  made  1^«1  tender,  their  probable  issue  might  be  set 
down  at  £6,760,000, 

The  circulation  of  New  Zealand  during  the  past  foor  yean  haa 
ranged  between  £1  16b.  and  £1  tSs.  per  inhabitnat,  having  been  as 
low  aa  £1  Se.  4d.,  in  1896.   The  note  issue  <rf  the  colony  is  an  excellent 
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meunra  of  its  prc^reos,  which  may  he  uid  to  bsve  been  eontiniKNia  fer 
the  put  ten  years.  "He  hank  crisis  of  1693  did  not  ftSect  New 
Zealand,  and  tiie  low  circnlatioa  about  that  year  wu  doe  to  other  *tid 
local  canaes.  As  the  progress  of  the  note  circalation  of  tlie  colony 
I»eaeDts  some  veiy  interesting  features  the  fignree  are  given  for  each 
year  from  1880  onwards :— 
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1.466.279 
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Life  Akcbakcb. 

All  the  states  save  New  South  Wale*  have  special  laws  regnlating  the 
business  of  life  assurance.  Except  in  the  case  of  Queensland,  the  Life 
Assurance  Acts  require  yearly  statements  to  he  made  showing  the  total 
business  of  oompanies  in  operation,  and  also  certain  particnlara  regarding 
the  transactioQS  within  their  own  state,  and  the  Western  AnstraUaa 
Act  also  enforces  particulars  of  the  business  in  each  of  the  other  states. 
In  New  South  Wales  no  special  law  has  been  passed,  and  companies 
doing  this  class  of  btudness  are  either  registered  under  the  Companies 
or  Friendly  Societies  Act,  or  incorporated  by  special  Act.  In  the  other 
states  the  Acts  r^;nlatini{  the  business  of  life  assarmnce  deal  chiefly 
with  deposits  to  be  made  by  companies  commencing  boainess,  and  with 
returns  of  busineos  transacted  In  no  province  are  the  full  tetums 
«fficiaUy  published ;  nevertheless,  interesting  and  valnaUe  reports  are 
prepared  and  circulated  by  several  of  the  companies,  and  all  information 
reasonably  to  be  desired  is  gwen  in  their  pages.  Other  otxnpanies 
pursue  a  different  course,  and  Hisclowe  very  few  particulars  of  their 
business.  However,  from  sach  sonrces  as  are  availaUe,  the  informatioa 
contained  in  the  following  pages  has  been  compiled. 

Qf  the  twenty-two  companies  doing  ordinary  and  industrial  bnsinesi 
in  the  states,  eight  have  their  head-c^ces  in  New  SonUi  Walei^  aix  in 
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Victoria,  one  ia  Soutli  Australia,  two  in  New  Zealand,  one  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  three  in  the  United  States,  and  one  in  Oanadu.  Some  of  the 
British  companies  have  agencies  in  the  states,  principal!;  tor  the  collec- 
tion of  renewal  premiums  on  policiea  effected  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  as  particulars  of  the  business  in  the  states  are  not  available,  these 
companies  have  also  been  excluded.  The  Mutual  Assurance  Society  of 
Victoria  was  amalgamated  with  the  National  Mutual  Life  AsEOciation 
at  the  beginning  of  1897,  and  consequently  the  figures  in  the  tables  show 
the  transactions  of  the  new  company. 

The  resulta  of  the  latest  published  actuarial  investigations  of    the 
various  societies  are  appended :— 
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tl  tDCtndea  ladniCtUl  and  Xedioal  Benaflt  bnschea.  ]|  Inclndei  Hn  bnuich. 

The  net  or  present  liability  represents  the  present  value  of  the  sums 
assured  in  respect  of  whole  life  and  endowment  assurance,  reversionary 
bonoses,  endowments,  and  annuities  in  force  at  data  of  valuation,  less 
die  present  value  of  the  future  pure  premiums  thereon. 

Cn.  the  twenty-two  companies,  twelve  are  mutual,  and  the  remainder 
are  what  is  termed  in  insurance  parlance  "  mixed  " — that  is,  proprietary 
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Gompaiiies  dividing  profits  with  the  policy-holders.  Six  of  the  instito- 
tions  also  trans&ct  industrial  budaeax,  while  one  company  aiao  ander- 
takes  fire,  marine,  and  guarantee  risks,  and  another  does  guarantee  as  wdl 
as  life  basinesH.  Most  of  the  offices  have  repreaentatives  in  all  the  states, 
^ree  institutions  Iiave  extended  their  operations  to  London,  and  two 
also  to  South  Africa.  The  New  Zealand  Qoremmeat  iostitntion  doM 
not  transact  any  business  outside  that  colony. 

The  following  table  gives  the  policies  in  force  and  the  aoms  avored 
in  each  society  at  the  latest  date  available.  The  item  "  Sums  assnnd  " 
represents  the  sums  payable,  exclusiTe  of  reversionary  bonasea,  at  deadt, 
or  on  attainiog  a  certain  tige,  or  at  death  before  that  age : — 
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mie  following  table  ihovs  the  asanrancea  in  force  at  the  close  of  each  of 
the  last  three  y«ara : — 
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**  Wi  CoDpuiy  tnimet*  InduMiUl  bi 

The  receipts  of  the  Bocietieii  are  chiefly  repreaented  by  the  collections 
from  premiums  on  poHciss  and  the  interest  arising  from  inrestments  of 
the  accumulated  funds  i  while  payments  on  account  of  claims,  surrenders, 
«aah  bonuses,  and  expenses  of  management  chiefly  comprise  the  disburse- 
nunts.  The  receipts  and  disbursements  during  1903  of  each  society 
baling  its  hetui  office  in  Australasia  were  as  follow  : — 
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The  aggregate  receipts  and  diBburMDieutH  of  the  seventeen 
laaiau  Institutions  during  1903  were  as  follow  : — 
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The  basis  of  the  valuation  of  the  various  companies  operating  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  has  been  shown  on  a  previous  page.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  assumed  rate  of  interest  is  dtber  3^  or  4  per  cent., 
while  the  actual  rate  earned  on  the  average  amount  of  funds  for  last 
year  was  4*82  per  cent.,  so  that  there  is  still  a  good  maT;gin  above 
valuation  rat^s.  The  question,  of  the  earnings  of  investments  is  one  of 
great  concern  both  to  insurers  and  ioaured,  and  Uie  following  table 
covering  the  last  sixteen  years,  will  show  the  downward  tendency  of 
interest  during  that  period  : — 

ATBUa  nt*  of  IstoHt 
ndlMdiidDcH 


S-90 
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S-S5 
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■i-77 
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4« 
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4-40 
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AflBXTS  UXD  LlABlUTIKS  OT  AaSURANCB  COMPANIBS. 

The  societies  pnbliah  annually  »  aUt«ment  of  assets  and  liabilities, 
vith  the  object  of  showing  the  distribution  of  the  accumal&ted  fuads 
and  the  amonut  placed  to  commercial  reserve.  The  return  is,  however, 
in  BO  way  connected  with  the  valuation  balance-sheet  prepared  at  the 
dttto  of  the  actuarial  investigation.  The  assets  and  liabilities  for  each 
institDtioD,  for  the  financial  year  of  1903,  were  as  shown  in  the 
■Dbjouied  table : — 
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Loans  on  mortgages  and  poliuea  represent  about  two-thirda  of  the 
total  cwsets,  tmd  in  former  yearn  the  investtoent  of  funds  was  sliuoat 
exclusively  conSned  to  these  securities ;  but  latdy  the  operation*  in 
Government  stocks,  moiucipal  loans,  and  other  Becuritdes  and  shares 
have  greatly  increased.  The  remaining  items  Dsquire  no  apeciftl  com- 
ment, except  loans  on  personal  security,  combined  with  life  aasuranoa. 
Inveatmenta  of  this  characLer  are  unusual  ia  Aostralasia,  and  an 
decreasing  each  year,  the  amount  invested  aggregating  only  ^£44,639. 
In  some  of  the  states  the  companies  are  obliged  by  law  to  depoait 
certait)  sums  with  the  Treasury  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith,  and  the 
amount  so  lodged  is  included  either  under  the  bead  of  Qovemmral: 
securities  or  of  deposits. 


ExpENgBg  or  Manaobment  or  AanriujicE  Cohpasibs. 

The  ratio  of  expenses  of  management  to  premium  income  and  gr'oas 
receipts  must  necessarily  vary  acoording  to  the  age  of  tbn  society  and 
the  proportion  of  new  business  tnosacted.  The  figures  are  given  for 
what  they  are  worth.  That  a  more  exact  com|iariBon  cannot  be  made  ia 
the  fault  of  certain  companies  which  &il  to  make  a  complete  disclontre 
of  their  aflairs,  and  do  not  distribute  their  expenses  of  mnnagament  so 
that  the  cost  of  new  business  may  be  distingnialiad  from  that  of  old 
business  ;  the  reports  of  other  companies  are  nnB<tna]led  in  anj  pMt  of 
the  worid : — 
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Abburabcb  n  various  Cooiitribb. 

The  averags  amDiint  asanred  pm  polia^  Eon  twcli  atate,  and  for  the 
UHitod  Kingdom,  Oan&da,  and  the  United  Stat«e,  ia  given  in  the 
faUowing  table.  The  fignras  in  oertain.  inotancea  aie  probably  a)»newhati 
owentated,  as  aU  the  companies  do  not  ^ow  eompleta  retuma  of  the 
bimineee  in  each  state  ;  but  the  resnlta  may  be  taken  aa  a  fair  eatimate 
br  each  province.  The  Auatralaciao  bnuneos  of  the  Amerioan  inatihi- 
tionB  excluded  from  the  previous  returns,  has  boHi  inolnded  for  the 
pnzpoee  of  establishing  the  Australian  averages,  bub  the  indoMrial 
boBneas  has  been  excluded  in.  each  CMe,  and  the  Canadian  fignrae  are 
■ho  ^elusive  of  the  aesesament  oompanin'  businaaa : — 


Amtolada    

New9oQthWaIw    .. 

Victori* 

Quaensland    

Sooth  Auitialia  

Weatem  Aaitnlia  .. 


New  Zealand.. 
UnitMl  Eluigdoia .. 

United  Stetaa 

CmadB   


The  average  amount  of  assurance  per  head  of  population  was,  in 
Atutndaoa,  X25 ;  in  Canada,  £19;  in  the  United  Kingdom,  £16;  aud 
in  the  United  States  £22  ;  irhile  the  average  number  of  polioiea  per 
thpuaand  of  population  was,  in  Australasia,  97  ;  in  Canada,  59  ;  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  51  ;  Bnd  in  the  United  States,  S2. 

The  average  policy  is  soarcelv  a  fair  measure  of  thrift,  la  these 
states  mutual  aasuraace  is  the  rule,  and  members  of  the  various  societies 
have  aoqaired  large  bonus  additions.  The  average  existing  policy, 
including  reversionary  bonus,  of  the  Australasian  companies,  on  the 
31st  December,  1903,  was  £285,  aa  compared  with  the  £256  shown  in 
the  comparative  table 

It  would  seem  that  the  practice  of  assuring  life  is  much  more 
prevalent  in  Australasia  than  in  any  of  the  other  countries  instanced  ; 
•od  altbongk  the  average  snm  aasnred  by  each  policy  ia  leas,  the  munber 
of  poliejes  i>  k  much  greater,  as  eompantd  with  the  population,  that  the 
amount  assured  per  inhabitant  is  oonaiderabLy  higher. 


AOonajMUTioii. 


ImDUBTKUI.  AmUKAXCK. 

In  addition  to  Um  ordinuy  life  tnimctioiis  mantaooed  in  the  fore- 
going tables,  a  Urge  indostrial  bouneBs  hu  grown  np  dniiug  ths  ]w«t 
few  jetxa.  "Dte  poliraea  in  this  daas  an  nsnallj  fw  00811  amonntn,  nad 
the  praninms  are,  in  most  awes,  payable  weekly  or  montbly.  !%• 
uaarances  may  be  ^fected  mi  tba  livM  of  infants  and  adults,  and  Ifae 
infrodttctson  &[  this  class  of  bnsineBS  has  prored  of  great  benefit  to  tha 
indosbial  population. 

As  already  mentkmed  time  are  four  of  the  Aostralasiaa  compniu— 
previoiuly  dealt  with  which  combine  industrial  with  ordinary  biiiiiiiii. 
while  two  limit  their  <^>erations  to  indnstarial  and  medical  Lirft 
transactttms.  The  balance-efaeets  of  these  companies,  howerer,  do  not 
show  suffiaent  information  to  admit  of  making  a  satisfactory  comparison 
of  the  bosineaB  toansacted,  as,  in  some  casea,  the  two  branches  nrr  not 
treated  separately.  At  the  close  of  1903,  the  business  in  force  of  the 
aiz  companies  showing  transactions  in  the  industrial  branch,  w-as  as 


195,402  4.<m.SM     179^K 


Autralaaian  Temperance  and  Gene-    Sept,  1003 
nl    UatiuU     Life     Ammnce' 
Society,  LbL  I 

Standud  Life  AsMKiation,  Ltd.    ...;  ■Dec,  1902 


10,US 

6,313 


395,IS3       9,101 
481,580        U.41I 

106.7V7         8,019 


Prondent  and  life  AsMraooe  Con-   Jime.  1903 '    I%315      3;9t41»       16,0R' 


It  wilt  thns  be  seen  that  the  aTerage  amonnt  per  policy  for  these 
companies  was  aboat  £2\  8s.  Od.,  while  the  ami^  praniom  per  policy 
amonnted  to  £1  Os.  7d.  pw  annom,  or  about  4}d.  per  week. 
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The  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  companieB  publishing  the 
information  are  given  below,  the  dates  to  which  the  figures  relate  bung 
alao  shown : — 
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The  figures  quoted  show  that  about  94  per  cent,  of  the  total  receipts 
consists  of  premiums,  the  other  sources  of  revenue  being  interest,  rent, 
fines,  ic  With  regard  to  the  disburse  meats  it  will  be  noticed  that  a 
large  amount  was  paid  for  expenses  of  management,  commission,  etc., 
the  proportions  under  this  head  being  : — 

Tarcautage  oC  Fercentige  ol 

Totel  InoanK.  Pnmiiuii  bieoma. 

Citizens'  Life  A«*QranceCo.,  Ltd S2'6  ST'O 

AnatnLuian  Tempenuice  and  General  Mutual 

Uf«  Anoranoe  Society,  Ltd. 66'S  63-3 

People's  Prudential  Auurance  Co.,  Ltd.    786  609 

Provident  and  Life  Auurance  Co fiS'd  65-3 

The  expenses  of  all  societies  transacting  this  class  of  business  are 
invsriabl;  high,  as  a  large  staff  of  collectors  and  agents  have  to  be 
employed,  who  are  required  to  call  at  the  homes  of  the  assured  for  pay- 
ments, but  it  may  be  said  generally  that  the  above  ratios  compare  not 
unfavourably  with  those  of  old-established  societies  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

A  distinctive  feature  of  the  liabilities  of  five  of  the  companies  (the 
Anstralasian  Temperance  and  General  is  purely  mutual)  ia  Uie  amount 
of  share  capital  employed,  and  the  profits  generally  provide  for  the 
payment  of  dividends  to  aliareholders,  the  policy-holders,  as  a  rule,  not 
Wog  entitled  to  participate.     A  complete  table  of  assets  and  liabilities 
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omnot  be  given,  bat'the  paid'tip  oapltel  at  the  latest  Avukble  date  wms 
as  followa : — 

£ 

Citizeaa'  Life  Anonuiee  Company,  Ltd 30,000 

8tuid«nl  Life  AsaociatioD,  Ltd 12,000 

Australian  Metropolitan  Life  AnnnooeCo.,  Ltd 9,327 

People's  Prudeolial  Assantnce  Companj,  Ltd. 4,7SI 

Provident  and  Life  AsBDranca  Co.    19,000 

Fbibitdlt  Sooietibs. 

The  servioes  vhich  friendly  societies  directly  render  to  the  state  in 
enabling  the  labouring  classes  to  combine  for  the  making  of  dae  pro- 
vision to  meet  unforeseen  demands  in  the  case  of  aichness  or  death,  are 
dearly  recognised  by  the  Oovemments  of  the  rarious  itateo,  and  t^ 
anch  Booietiee  which  are  r^patered  according  to  law  are  granted  certain 
privil^es  in  consideration  of  the  important  part  which  they  pUiy  in  the 
social  welfare  of  the  community,  in  relieving  the  public  puree  of  claims 
which  would  otherwise  have  to  be  preferred  against  it,  and  in  maintain- 
ing the  independence  of  their  members  and  obviating  the  neoessity  at 
those  members  accepting  aid  which  would  have  a  tendency  to  panperise 
them.  The  Acta  regulating  the  operatiimH  of  friendly  societiea  in  the 
BtBt«e  are  all  based  on  English  legislation ;  and,  generally  speaking 
the  following  privileges,  which  are  granted  to  members  of  such  aodetiee 
in  the  state  of  New  South  Wales,  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  those 
ei\joyed  in  Aostoahuda : — 

1.  A  registered  Society  can  legally  hold  land  and  otlier  kinds  of 

property  in  the  names  of  trustAes,  such  property  passing  frmn 
one  trustee  to  another  by  the  mere  fact  of  appointment ;  and 
can  carry  on  all  legal  proceedings  in  the  trustees'  names. 

2.  The  Society  has  a  remedy  on  summary  conviction  wbenev»  any 

person — 

(a)  Obtains  poseaasiou  of  its  property  by  fake  i^ite- 

sentation  or  imposition ; 
(6)  Having  poaseesion  of  any  of  its  property,  withholds 

or  misapplies  It ; 
(c)  Wilfully  applies  any  part  of  such  property  to  pni^ 

poses  other  than  those  expressed  or  directed  by  the 

rules  and  autJwrised  by  the  Act.    " 

3.  If  an  officer  of  the  Society  din  or  becomes  bankmpt  or  insfdvent, 

or  if  an  execution  is  isaned  against  him  whilst  he  has  money 
or  property  of  Hie  Socie^  in  his  posioosioa  by  virtae  of  bm 
offiee,  the  trastees  of  the  Sooiety  are  entitled  to  claim  saoh 
money  or  property  in  preferanae  to  any  other  creditors. 

4.  The  documents  of  ike  Boaiety  are  fr«e  from  stamp  dnty. 
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5.  Tho  Society  ciui  admit  mambers  under  twenty-one  and  take 

from  tham  binding  receipts,  which  would  otherwise  be  of  no 
effect. 

6.  If  it  inTasta  money  on  nuH^f^age,  such  mortgages  can  be  dis- 

charged by  a  mere  endorsed  receipt  without  reoonveyanoe. 

7.  Ita  o£Scei«  are  legdly  bonnd  to  render  account  and  give  up  all 

money  of  property  in  their  poaseesion  on  demaud  or  notice, 
and  may  b«  compelled  to  do  bo. 

8.  Disputes  can  be  legally  settled  aociording  to  the  Society's  own 

rules. 

9.  Members  of  roistered  Friendly  Societies  have  the  privilege  ot 

legally  insuring  money,  on  Che  deaths  of  their  wives  and 
children,  for  their  funeral  expenses,  without  having  an  insur- 
able interest  in  their  lives. 

10.  Members  of  registered  Societies  may  dispose  at  death  of  sums 

payable  by  the  Society  by  written  nomination  witliout  a 
will ;  and  this  nomination  may  be  made  by  youths  of  sixteen 
who  cannot  make  a  will  till  Uiey  are  twen^-one. 

11.  Where  there  is  no  will  and  no  nomination,  the  trustees  may 

distribute  sums  without  letters  of  administration  being  taken 

out  (a  penon  doing  so  in  any  other  case  would  make  himself 

liable  for  the  debts  of  the  deceaned). 

The  Acta  contain  provisions  inserted  with  tbe  object  of  securing  the 

solvency  of  the  societies.     In  most  of  the  states  these  provisions  have 

been  operative;  but  in  others  the  position  of  some  of  the  orders  is  not 

so  satisfactory  as  it  should  be. 

In  tJie  following  table  will  be  found  the  number  of  societies,  the 
number  <rf  lodges  or  branohea  of  tliese  societies,  the  aggr^^te  number 
of  members,  the  total  amount  of  their  funds,  and  the  averse  amount 
per  member  in  each  of  the  states.  The  figures  are  for  the  latest 
available  periods,  the  dates  bwng  set  forth  below  : — 
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It  nitl  b«  seen  from  the  foregoing  table  that,  taking  the  ^vonge 
amount  of  funds  per  member  aa  the  Imais  of  comparison,  New  Zealand 
occnpiesfirstposition  withthesuraof  £19  9b.  lid  ;  Yictoha  comes n«zt 
with  £13  63.  Td.  ;  South  Australia  takes  third  place  with  £12  8b.  &1 ; 
Queensland  comes  next  with  £9  17a  4<1. ;  aud  then  follow  New  South 
Wales  and  Tasmania  ia  the  order  named,  with £8  6&  Id.  and  £7  15s.  4d. 
respectively;  Weetem  Australia  having  the  smallest  amount,  viz., 
£5  Ob.  lOd.,  to  the  credit  of  each  individual  member. 

MONBT  Ordb&s. 

The  business  transacted  in  tht  various  Postal  Departmenia  under  the 
sjstom  of  money  orders  has  grown  to  very  large  dimensions.  Tlus 
increase  is  due  mainly  to  the  greater  facilities  now  afforded  for  th« 
transmission  of  money  by  this  method,  though  it  is  also  to  some  ext^it 
attributable  to  the  more  general  appreciation  of  the  system  bj  the 
working  classes.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  business  tranascted 
during  1903:— 
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!     ^ 

318,766' 1.121.807 
115.927  {  431.001 

100.155 
73.379 

1,260,681 
306,312 

4,346,011 
1,416,225 

1,244,440 
304,106 

1,548,546 

1 

The  average  amonnt  of  each  money  order  issued  was  £3  dsi  6d.,  and 
the  business  done  by  New  Soutli  Wales  greatly  exceeded  that  of  any 
Other  state.  The  average  value  of  money  orders  isaued  in  the  Vniud 
Kingdom  during  1903  waa  £3  2s.  Sd. 
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Postal  Notes. 
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Beddflfl  the  money  orders  mentioned  above,  a  sjet^n  of  postal  noteB 
is  in  force  in  all  the  states.  The  notes  are  issued  for  fixed  amounts, 
Tarying  from  Ig.  to  20b.  The  number  and  value  of  notex  issued  and 
paid  during  1903  in  each  of  the  states  were  as  follows  : — 


SUta. 

Koto 

iN»d. 

DoMpdd. 

Number. 

^.. 

Number. 

^. 

NewSoBthWalM 

i,«7i,ai2 

1,*75,853 
346,376 
320,740 
186,263 
121,653 

£ 
681,604 

668,976 
130,651 
113,076 
90,930 
41,030 

1,666,608 
l,fi02,776 
208,688 
322,341 
186,238 
64,894 

£ 
580,774 
691,805 
113,434 
118,003 

00.078 

Wettem  Anitralia   ... 

CommonwMlth.,. 
Sw  Zealand    

4,022,406 
707,044 

1,617,176 
220,070 

3.081,444 
704,031 

1,617,063 

4,72g,MO 

1,737.246 

4,685,476 

1,736,305 

These  figures  show  that,  for  the  transmission  of  small  amounts,  postal 
Dates  are  rapidly  superseding  money  orders.  While  in  1903  the  number 
of  money  ordera  issued  was  less  thajt  half  that  of  postal  notes,  the  value 
of  the  latter  was  only  slightly  over  one-foui-th  oi  the  value  of  money 
orders,  the  average  value  of  postal  notes  being  7a.  4d.  as  compared  with 
£3  9b.  6d.  for  money  orders. 

The  nnmber  of  postal  notes  issued  does  not  by  any  means  represent 
the  number  of  transactions  involving  the  use  of  these  notes,  as  an  order 
tot  a  sum  in  postal  notes  cannot  always  be  satisfied  exoept  by  issuing 
two  or  more  notes,  whereas  a  money  order  can  be  issued  for  any  sum. 


8stS  AOCUMOLATtOK. 

The  progress  of  mosey  order  And  postal  note  business  may  be  traced  fi 
the  &Jlowiiig  statement  of  the  value  of  orders  and  notes  inned  si 
1690,  'when  the  West  Aastralian  baainem  was  first  ascertained  :-^ 


T«u. 

T.fa»o(lla>vOia«. 

TahuafPoUKata. 

^».«_ 

«„3-_L 

1 

. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1890 

S,e07,»M 

602.077 

21^913 

«9t722 

IWI 

J.2«,M3 

661,990 

2M,108 

79,326 

1802 

3.39g.Ml 

691,847 

307,031 

87.867 

1893 

S,Ml,aM 

750,929 

407,181 

lOI.OOS 

IS91 

2,m.(B0 

776,783 

«S8,908 

112.308 

1895 

J,03«.1M 

812,803 

797,4K 

123,303 

1890 

3,67fi,a6S 

002,  leo 

872,61fl 

129.01S 

1897 

S,911.740 

970,831 

969,3!e 

mj78 

1898 

3,8M.354 

1,029,211 

1,076.299 

139,957 

1890 

3.805,28S 

1,118,808 

1,147,689 

147,688 

1900 

4.000,700 

I,2I4,SS3 

l.S28,3H 

151.434 

1901 

1,IK,SII 

1,28«,90S 

1.287.402 

173,317 

1903 

i,xo.m 

1.277,089 

1,327,853 

191,900 

IMS 

4.346,011 

1.418.SI6 

l.BI7,176 

220,070 

BAinCRDPtaEB. 

"Rx  bankraptcy  laws  of  the  difierent  statee  are  even  more  iHMM^ii^fi 
than  the  lairs  on  most  other  qneetions  of  importanoe ;  they  have  mI^o 
been  AoctaKting,  snd  the  snbject  of  many  experiments  and  amendmentB. 
This  Tenders  any  work  of  comparison  diffievlt  and  "" — "^'tf nrtiM j . 
Retnnu  are  available  for  sll  the  states  for  the  year  1903,  and  ac« 
given  below.  Id  connection  with  the  table  it  may  be  pcHnted  out  that 
the  fignns  are  exdmivB  of  &9  liqaidataone  in  Qneensland,  witii  twmiijfi 
stated  at  £54,664,  and  assets  at  X4S,S32  ;  and  alaa  of  IH  prirata 
■nangeraents  mder  tin  Tnaolveacy  Aet  in  South  Aiuto«iia,for  lAiA 
the  assets  and  liabilities  an  not  statsd.     The  Yictoriaa  fignna  indsde 
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19S  Deeds  of  Arrangement  under  the  Act  of  1897,  the  liabilities  of 
which  were  £227,604,  and  the  assets  £177,205  :— 


IfiBiMr 

a.^ 

»»«-. 

U.^ 

Awm. 

D«ld*IKU. 

N«w  South  Walo... 
Vimaria 

4«a 
at 

£ 
70.916 

is,2ai 

31,9SZ 
16,259 

£ 
128,037 
24»,0K 
U,817 
14,633 
10,631 
6,812 

£ 
H>7,89S 

06,099 

SOS 

24,321 

SMth  AoMolia 

ComnwawMltb 

2M 

06,866 

417,622 
48,767 

AortnlMia 

l.ffW 

877,201 

464,289 

412,«» 

lAttle,  if  anjr,  reliance  ean  be  placed  upon  the  Btatoments  mode  by 
bankrupts  as  to  the  position  of  their  affiurs,  the  assets  being  invariably 
euggerated.  Taking  the  figures  given  above  for  vfaat  they  are  worth, 
it  would  appear  that  the  average  amount  of  liabilities  per  hankrupt 
ns  £467,  and  of  assets,  £242,  showing  a  deficiency  of  £21!5.  In  the 
following  table  the  average  figures  for  the  ten  years  ended  31st  December, 
1903,  are  given ;  the  assets,  however,  have  been  omitted,  since  the 
statement,  so  far  aa  some  of  th«  states  are  concerned,  are  palpably 
vorthlMs.  The  Yiutorian  figures  include  the  "  Deeds  of  Arrangement" 
for  the  years  1896  to  1903,  while  the  South  Australian  returns  are 
exclusive  of  private  arrangements,  which  averaged  194  per  annum. 
Tiu  Queensland  figurea  are  exjcluaive  of  liquidations. 


1,»3,044 
1^,133 
76.922 
106,906 

South  AurtialU 

36S 
49 

Tu.~..i. 

'■^ 

2,633,368 

2,431 

2,718,610 

830 


SOCIAL  CONDITION, 


THE  bigh  rates  of  wages  which  have  generally  jirevailed  ia  Anstzal- 
Bsia  and  the  cheapneas  of  food  hare  permitted  the  eDJoynent  (^ 
a  great  degree  of  comfort,  if  not  of  luxury,  by  a  class  which  elsewhere 
knovB  little  of  the  one  and  aolhiiig  of  the  other ;  at>d  even  in  times 
of  trade  depression  and  reduced  wages  it  may  safdy  be  said  that  the 
position  of  the  wage-eamer  in  Aosb^lia  is  ei^oal  to  that  occupied  by 
his  compeers  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Altlioagh  a  hi^ 
standard  of  living  is  not  condncive  to  thrift,  saving  has  gone  on  with 
marked  rapidity,  notwithstanding  the  industrial  disturbances  roaulting 
from  the  great  strikes  and  the  bank  crisis  of  1893.  Some  idea  of  the 
rate  and  extent  of  this  aocumutation  of  wealth  may  be  obtained 
from  the  tables  showing  the  growth  of  deposits  with  banks.  The 
banking  returns,  however,  afford  in  themselves  but  an  incomplete  view 
of  the  picture  ;  it  shoald  also  be  regarded  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
expenditure  of  the  people.  Both  of  these  subjects  are  dealt  with  in 
their  proper  places  in  this  volume,  and  these  evidences  of  the  social 
couditioa  of  the  people  need  not,  therefore,  be  further  considered  here, 

NEW8PAPEBS  AND   LkTTBIUI. 

Few  things  show  more  plainly  the  social  saperiority  of  a  crvilind 
people  than  a  heavy  correspondence  and  a  large  distribution  of  nevs- 
papers.  In  these  respects  all  the  provinces  of  Australasia  have  for  many 
years  been  remarkable.  In  proportion  to  population  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  country  in  the  wnrid  can  boast  of  a  larger  number  or  a 
better  class  of  newqupers  than  they  publish.  Great  advancea  were 
made  in  this  respect  between  1871  and  1891,  but  the  rate  of  pragress, 
both  in  number  and  in  excellence  of  production,  has  been  even  more 
r^id  since  the  year  last  named.  There  are  no  means  of  correctly 
estimating  the  number  of  newsftapers  actually  printed  and  distributed 
in  the  states,  because  the  Foat-office  carries  bat  a  small  proportion  of 
the  circulation.  For  purposes  of  comparison  with  other  countries, 
however,  it  may  be  stated  that  during  the  year  1903  no  leas  than 
116,136,000  newspapers  passed  through  the  Post-offices  of  the  various 
states,  giving  the  large  proportion  of  25  per  head  of  population.  In 
the  same  year  the  number  of  letters  and  post-cards  carried  wis 
313,329,000,  being  over  66  for  every  person  in  Analndasia,  An 
examination  of  the  statistics  of  other  countries  shows  that  these  states 
stand  third  among  the  countries  of  the  world  in  the  transmissioii  of 
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correspondence,  being  only  exceeded  by  tlie  TJnited  Kingdom  and  the 
United  State*  of  America  per  head  of  population.  The  following  table 
sbowB  the  increase  which  has  taken  place  in  tho  quantity  of  postal 
matter  carried,  together  with  the  proportion  of  letters  and  nev^papem 
carried  per  head  of  population  at  the  last  six  census  periods  and  in 
1903:— 


Ycu. 

CMita. 

Lettem 

■SITS" 

18S1 

2,185,000 

2.160.000 

4-7 

4-7 

1861 

....     u,(iet,ooo 

10,941,400 

11-3 

1S71 

30.435,300 

17.2S2.700 

lS-7 

6-9 

1881 

.  ..       80,791,700 

43.802,000 

29-1 

is-s 

18»l 

....     183.694.900 

95.879.760 

47-8 

26-0 

igca 

....     3]3.329,000 

US,  136,000 

661 

There  are  1,187  newspapers  published  in  Australasia  ;  31S  in  New 
Booth  Wales,  of  which  107  are  published  in  Sydney  and  suburbs  ;  405 
in  Victoria,  of  which  181  are  published  in  Melbourne  and  suburbs ; 
132  in  Queensland  ;  61  in  South  Australia ;  49  in  Western  Australia ; 
27  in  Tasmania ;  and  198  in  New  Zealand. 


Pabks,  Museums,  and  Art  Galleries. 

All  the  Austrulasian  capitals  are  liberally  supplied  with  parks  and 
recreation-grounds.  Jn  Sydney  and  suburbs  there  are  parks,  squares, 
and  public  gardens  comprising  an  area  of  4,698  acres,  including  745  acres 
which  form  the  Centennial  Park.  Then  there  is  the  picturesque  National 
Park,  of  36,810  acres,  situated  about  16  miles  from  the  centre  of  the 
metropolis;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  an  area  of  35,300  acres,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Hawkesbury,  and  distant  about  12  miles  from  the  railway 
terminoB  on  the  northern  shore  of  Sydney  Harbour,  has  been  reserved 
for  public  recreation  under  the  name  of  Ku-ring-gai  Chase.  Thus 
Sydney  has  two  extenHive  and  picturesque  domains  for  the  enjoyment 
of  the  people  at  almost  equal  distances  north  and  Sv)uth  from  the  city, 
and  both  accessible  by  railway,  An  area  of  248  acres  has  also  been  set 
apart  as  a  public  park  at  Kumell,  Captain  Cook's  landing  place  on 
the  south  shore  of  Botany  Bay,  Melbourne  has  about  5,400  acres  of 
recreation-grounds,  of  which  about  1,750  acres  are  within  the  city 
boundaries,  3,850  acres  in  the  suburban  municipalities,  and  800  acres 
outside  thcwe  municipalities.  Adelaide  is  surrounded  by  a  broad  belt 
of  park  lands,  and  also  contains  a  number  of  squares  within  the  city 
boundaries,  covering  altogether  an  area  of  2,300  acres.  Brisbane, 
Bobart,  Perth,  and  the  chief  cities  of  New  Zealand  are  also  well 
provided  for  in  this  respect,  and  in  all  the  provincial  towns  large  areas 
hare  been  dedicated  as  public  parks.     There  are  fine  Botanic  Gardens  in 


gja  aociAJ.  casjamoa. 

Sydney,  Melbourne,. Bruhane,  Adelaide,  Perth,  and  Hobut,  which  ai* 
included  in  tJie  aresB  above  referred  to.  Each  of  then  gf"**™*  haa.a 
i^ietual  attiaclion  of  its  own.  ISiBy  are  all  w«ll  kept^  and  refleot  gftmt 
credit  npon  the  commonities  to  which  thejr  belong. 

The  various  capitals  of  the  statesr  and  alao  some  of  the  prominott 
inland  towns,  are  provided  with  museums  for  the  pnrpoaee  of  instraetiaa 
as  well  as  recreation ;  and  in  Sydney,  Melboiirtie,  Brisbane,  Adelaide 
Perth,  and  Hobart  there  are  art  gallehea  """*^-i"i"g  excellent  collections 
of  paintings  and  statoaiy.  All  these  inatiti^tions  are  open  to  the  public 
free  of  charge; 

Public  CukBcrna. 

One  of  tJie  moat  satisfactory  features  of  the  sodal  conditioii  of  the 
Australian  communities  is  the  wide  distribution  of  wealth,  and  the 
consequendy  small  proportion  of  people  who  are  brought  within  the 
reach  of  want.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  the  richest  country  of  Europe, 
only  nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  the  population  possesa  property 
of  the  value  of  jCIOO,  while  in  Australasia  the  number  ia  about 
fifteen,  and  the  violent  contrast  betveen  the  rich  and  the  poor  whidi 
blots  the  civilisation  of  the  old  woHd  is  not  observable  in  these  young 
states.  It  is,  unfortunately,  only  too  plain  that  a  certain  amount  <d 
poverty  does  exist ;  but  there  in  a  complete  absence  of  an  bereditaiy 
pauper  class,  and  no  one  is  bom  into  the  hopeless  conditions  whidi 
characterise  tlie  lires  of  so  many  millions  in  Europe,  and  from  which 
there  is  absolutely  no  possibility  of  escape.  Ko  poor-rate  is  levisd  in 
Australasia,  the  assistance  granted  by  the  state  to  able-bodied  men 
who  find  themselves  out  of  employment  in  t^mes  of  depression, 
talcing  the  form  of  payment,  in  money  or  in  rations,  for  work  done  by 

The  chief  efibrta  of  the  authorities,  as  regards  charity,  are  directed 
towards  the  rescue  of  the  young  from  criminal  companionahip  and 
temptatiou  to  crime,  the  support  of  the  aged  and  inhnn,  the  autt  of  lbs 
imbecile  or  insane,  and  the  subsidising  of  private  institutions  ior  the 
cure  of  the  aick  and  injured  and  the  amelioration  of  want.  Even  wh«» 
the  state  grants  aid  for  philanthropic  purposes,  the  management  of  the 
institutions  supervising  the  expenditure  is  in  private  hands,  and  lo 
addition  to  state-aided  institutioas  there  am  ntunerous  oharitiea  whcdly 
maintained  by  private  subscriptions,  whose  efforts  for  the  relief  of  thois 
whom  penury,  sickness,  or  misfortune  has  sSicted  are  beyond  all  praint 

The  rescue  of  the  young  from  crime  is  attempted  in  two  ways — fiislt 
by  meana  of  Orphanages  and  Industrial  Schools,  where  children  who 
have  been  abandoned  by  their  natural  guardians,  or  who  are  llkdy, 
from  the  poverty  or  incapacity  of  their  parenta,  to  be  so  neglected  as  to 
render  them  liable  to  lapse  into  crimen  are  taken  care  lA,  edocated. 
and  afterwards  apprenticed  to  some  useful  f*ll'"g  ;  and  seoond,  by 
sequestering  in  Befomiatories  ohiidreti  who  have  already  commiUw 


msaa,  or  whose  p»reDta  or  gnardiuis  find  bhemselTes  unable  to  control 
llmt ;  bat  the  acoommodatios  in  the  latter  clau  ia  very  limited,  and 
might  veil  be  extended. 

Although  more  than  a  century  has  elapeed  since  settlrauent  commenced 
in  Australasia,  its  resources  are  by  no  means  developed,  and  very  many 
men  are  at  work  far  away  from  the  borne  comforts  of  everyday  life,  and 
frwn  home  attendance  in  case  of  sickness  or  injury.  Owing  to  the 
pecoliar  nature  of  tho  occupations  in  which  a  great  part  of  tbe  adult 
nude  population  is  employed,  accidents  are  very  common,  the  annual 
(leath<rat«  being  about  7  per  10,000  living,  and  the  majority  of  the  cases 
treated,  especially  in  the  districte  outside  the  metropolitan  area  are 
injuries  arising  out  of  accidents  to  men  following  hazardous  pursuits. 
Hospitala  are  therefore  absohitelj  essential  under  the  conditions 
of  life  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  states,  and  they  are  accordingly 
fonnd  in  every  imjtortant  country  town.  Below  will  be  found  the 
nnmber  of  hospitals  in  each  state,  with  the  number  of  indoor  patients 
treated  during  the  year  mentioned,  and  the  total  expenditure  for 
the  same  year.  Unfortunately,  the  South  Australian  returns  are 
defective,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  note  appended  to  the  table  : — 


^. 

T.«, 

Haq^tal.. 

Indoor  pBtlenta 

— - 

New  South  Wales... 

1003 
1902-3 
1903 

ieo2 

lBO-2-3 
1902 

No. 

128 
63 
73 
8 
28 
14 

No. 
45,348 
27.104 
19,510 
3.37.'*- 
6,408 
3,9«6 

£ 
211,115 
166,643 

122,451 

i9,oea* 

04.038 
25,645 

Weatera  AustialU... 

Commonwealth 
NewZtnbBd  

lSOC-3 

304 
4fi 

105,718 
14,609 

599,757 
138,027 

AnitralMia  ... 

349 

1S0,377 

737,784 

•  Addklda  Hoapllal  onlr. 

All  the  states  possess  institutions  for  the  care  of  the  insane,  which 
ue  imder  Government  control.  The  treatment  meted  out  to  the  inmates 
ia  (hat  dictated  by  the  greatest  humanity,  and  the  hospitals  are  fitted 
*ith  all  the  conveniences  and  appliances  which  modem  science  points 
Dot  u  most  calculated  to  mitigate  or  remove  the  affliction  from  which 
these  nniortnaate  people  suffer.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
uutne  patients  under  treatment,  the  total  expenditure  on  hospitals  for 
the  innne  during  the  year,  and  the  average  expenditure  per  inmate 
under  treatment     The  figures  refer  to  the  year  1903,  for  all  the  states. 


J 
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with  the  exception  of  TMmoniii,  for  which  the  infonn&tioniB  for  th»  year 
1902.     The  question  of  insanity  is  treated  fttrther  on  in  this  rhapter : — 


.^ 

InHIM 
FMKOU 

Total 
Eipenditura. 

tamaU  luvlcr 

No. 
5,fl58 
5,2W 
2,2M 
1.199 
620 
SOS 

£ 
151,310 
133,708 
46,438 
26,967 
16,376 
15.667 

£    a.     d. 

Victoria 

25     4     8 

Weitorn  AustmlU 

31     9  10 

New  Zealand  

15,738 
.■(,317 

390.356 
61,6S6 

24  16     1 
19  10    0 

19,053 

450,044 

The  amounts  expended  on  Destitute  Asyluras  and  Benevolent  Sooeties 
cannot  be  separated  from  other  items  of  expenditure  in  some  of  the 
states.       As  far  as    they  can    be    ascertained   they  are    given    in   the 


following  table,  together  with   the  i 
various  asylums  for  the  year  1902  : — 


aber  of  adult  inmates  of  the 


Queeiuland    

a,66fl 

42,274 

487 

11,432 

Commonwoalth 

12.415 

311,331 

14.S77 

361.068 

In  addition  to  the  above,  a  liberal  amount  of  out-door  relief  is  giren 
in  all  the  Australasian  ]irovinces,  and  destitute  children  are  taken  can' 
of,  either  by  being  supported  in  the  Government  institutions  or  bj 
being  boarded  out  to  persons  deemed  able  to  take  care  nf  them  properit. 

The  expenditure  by  the  Governments  of  the  six  states  of  the 
Commonwealth  on  hospitals,  benevolent  asylums,  orphanages,  and  peor 
relief  generally,  amounted  in  1903  to  .£1,382,790,  the  total  for  Ne* 
ZeaUnd  for  the  same  year  being  £333, 1 79.  This  sum  does  not  inclndc 
payments  to  old-age  pensioners,  but  as  want  of  means  is  a  necessarr 
qualification  for  a  pension,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  this  service  does 
not  come  under  the  general  description  of  poor  relief.  lnclndinf(  pay- 
ments for  old-age  pensions,  the  total  expenditure  of  the  various  st«t*« 
reaches  £3,131,702,  and  of  New  Zealand  £442,33.5,  the  distribution 
among  the  stat«s  being  as  follows.     The  figures  refer  to  expenditure 
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fram  revenue  only,  ths  outlay  frD:n  loins  bain^  sspintsly  shown  i 
nt»eqa9nt  table : — 


sut*. 

Bapitak, 

Z^ 

Total. 

£ 

330,484 
231,657 
121,302 

147.188 
48,250 

£ 
532.  WO 
315,372 

£ 

12l.»02 

New  Zealand 

1,382.  :0O 
233,179 

748,912 
209,166 

2,131,702 
442,335 

1,615,969 

958,068 

Comp&ring  tbese  amounts  with  the  population  of  the  v 
tbe  following  resulta  are  obtained  :-~- 


SUM. 

PborBiliaf. 

OU-A^ 

Total. 

£       8.     d. 

0    7    0 
0    5    6 
0    0    0 
0    6    8 
0  13    4 
0    5    5 

£    ..   d. 
0    7    6 
0    3    7 

£    K   d. 

0    7    1 
0    6    6 

0    3  10 
0    5     1 

Kew  Zealand 

0  10    0 

Aurtc»1a.ia 

0    6  10 

0    4     1 

0  10  U 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  expenditure  was  proportionately  higheat  in 
Sew  South  Wales,  with  14a.  6d.  per  inhabitant,  followed  by  Western 
Australia,  with  133.  4d.,  and  Victoria  and  Queensland  with  9s.,  whilst- 
Tsanania  showed  the  lowest  average,  with  5a.  5d.  per  inhabitant. 
For  the  Commonwealth  and  for  Australasia  the  average  was  10a  lOd. 
per  head. 

In  addition  to  the  amounts  shown  in  the  preceding  table  there  is  a 
^y  coDsiderable  expenditure  from  loans  in  some  of  the  states  on 
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tmpit&la  and  charitable  institutions.     The  total  loan  expenditure  andtf 
this  heading  is  given  below  : — 


ud  on  HiwtiAla 
udChultlH. 

£ 

New  South  Wales 74,407 

Victoria 66,838 

Queeasland 13,239 

Tatmania 4,009 

Commonwealth  199,093 

K«w  Zealand  11,061 

Austnluia 170,144 

Tncluding  expenditure  from  revenue  and  from  loans  the  total  ontlay 
t^  the  Commonwealth  for  the  year  1903,  on  all  forms  of  charitable 
relief,  amounted  to  £2,291,000,  or  at  the  rate  of  1  la.  8d.  per  head  rf 
population,  and  for  Anstraloaia,  £2,744,000,  equal  to  lis.  7d.  per 
inhabitant. 

It  was  anticipated  by  the  introducers  of  the  old  age  pension 
system  that  there  would  be  a  reduction  in  the  expenditnra  on  poor 
relief,  especially  on  asylums.  The  expectation  was  witiioiit  reaaonabie 
foundation,  as  the  claasee  of  people  affected  by  the  two  systans  of  rriief 
are  essentially  distinct,  and  tittle  or  no  reduction  in  the  expenditure  en 
poor  reUef  can  be  traced  to  the  establishment  of  the  pension  system. 
The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  expenditure  in'  1896  ;  the  total  fw 
1903  has  been  given  on  a  previous  page.  It  will  be  seen  that  on  the 
whole  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  expenditure  during  the  period, 
the  rate  per  inhabitant — excluding  old-age  pensions — being  6s.  lOd.  in 
1903,  as  comparod  «-ith  6b.  per  liwd  in  lt^96. 


NewSonth  Wake 410,800 

Victoria    866.300 

Queeniland '  IRS.BOD 

South  Australia *  94.600 

WeMem  Aoatnlia 110,100 

TsamanU 4S,100 


Anrtrakaia  l,2eZ.aiO 


As  far  aa  can  be  judged  from  the  imperfect  retonia,  adding  togothv 
ihe-amount  reocdred  frMn  the  Oorwnmmt  and  tfa«  amonnt  of  prints 
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nfaocriptiooB,  the  expenditure  in  the  whole  of  the  AuBtralaaian  states 
in  connection  with  all  forms  of  relief  and  in  aid  of  hospitals  and  other 
charitable  iostitutions  excluding  old  age  pensions  is  certainly  not  less 
than  £1.823,000  per  annum.  This  Bum,  though  not  excessive  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population,  may  yet  appear  large  in  view  of  the  general 
vftolth  of  the  states,  which  should  preclude  the  necessity  of  so  many 
seeking  assistftnce  ;  and  there  ie  the  risk  that  the  charitable  institutions 
may  encourage  the  growth  of  the  pauper  element,  for  while  free 
quarters  and  free  food  are  so  accessible,  those  who  are  disinclined  to 
work  Are  tempted  to  live  at  the  public  expense.  It  should  be  stated, 
however,  that  of  the  total  number  of  pereons  who  seek  hospital  relief, 
1ms  than  onc-holf  ore  natives  of  the  states,  the  remainder  being  mostly 
aatives  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with  a  few  who  were  bom  in  a 
Entopean  country  or  in  China.  This,  however,  cannot  be  taken  as 
evidemce  of  the  superiority  of  the  Australian  bom.  The  inmates  of  the 
iBstitatioDs  referred  to  are  in  almost  atl  cases  aged  persons,  and  probably 
not  more  than  half  the  number  of  i^ed  persons  ai-e  Australian  bom. 

Old- Age  Pensions. 

The  question  of  granting  pensions  to  t^ed  persons  has  been  of  late 
years  much  discussed  throughout  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  at 
the  present  time  the  old  age  pension  system  is  in  operation  in  New  Soutii 
Wales,  "Victoria,  and  New  Zealand.  The  last-named  province  was  the 
Gnt  to  legislate  in  regard  to  the  matter,  and  peuaions  were  payable  from 
ist  April,  1898. 

Every  person  in  New  Zealand,  of  the  full  age  of  sixty-five  years,  or 
upwards,  is  eligible  for  a  pension,  provided  he  has  resided  continaously 
to  the  colony  for  twenty-five  years,  certain  concessions  in  regard  to 
residence  being  made  in  favour  of  seamen  and  others.  To  be  entitled 
to  a  pension,  a  person  must  not  possess  an  income  in  excess  of  ^52  a 
yenr,  nor  property  exoeeding  X270  in  value.  There  are  also  other 
qualifications,  principally  affecting  good  dtizenship.  The  full  pension 
is  £18  a  year,  ]>ayab]e  in  monthly  instalments.  For  each  £1  of 
income  above  £di  a  year,  and  for  each  £15  of  property  above  £50,  £1 
per  annum  is  deducted  from  the  amount  of  the  pensioD.  In  Mar<^ 
1903,  there  were  32,800  persons  in  New  Zealand  whose  ages  exceeded 
Bxty-five  years,  and  of  these  12,481  had  already  been  granted  pensions. 
Tke  average  pension  paid  was  £16  19s.,  and  the  sum  payable  in  respect  of 
allpensiDns,excludingmanagement,was£211,594.  On  the  SlstMaroh, 
1901,  the  number  of  pensions  was  11,926  (729  Maoris),  and  the  amount 
|Kyable  thereon  £200,916.  The  proportion  of  the  population  who  claim 
old-^e  pensions  varies  aocoirding  to  the  locality.  This  variation  is  due 
imtly  to  the  difierencea  in  the  proportion  of  the  persons  above  the 
fenaon  age,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  in  districts  where  mining  is 
the  diief  industry,  few  persons  are  able  to  earn  their  living  after  l^y 
nach  sixty-five  years.  The  proportion  of  pensioners  to  the  population 
orer'sixty-five  years  of  age  is  about  36  per  cent,  and  the  proportion  of 
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ponsioDera  to  those  qualified,  bcith  l^  age  and  wwHaaab,  is  mboat 
45  per  cent. 

The  old-age  pension  scheme  sanctioned  hv  the  Parliament  oi  Nev 
Sonth  Wales  apeciGea  a  pension  of  £26  a  year,  diininiabed  by  £1  lor 
every  £1  of  income  above  £26  a  year,  and  by  £1  for  every  £13  oi 
property  that  the  pensioaer  possesv s.  Where  a  hnsband  and  vife  wc 
each  entitled  to  a  pension,  the  araoant  ia  fixed  at  £19  lOs.  a  year  each, 
nnlesa  they  are  living  apart  nader  a  decree  of  tjie  Court  or  a  derd  vt 
Reparation,  when  the  full  snm  of  £26  will  be  allowed  Persons  nnder 
65  years  of  age  but  over  60  yean  are  entitled  to  pensions  if  they  are 
incapacitated  by  sickness  or  injury  from  earning  their  livelihood,  hot 
debility  due  merely  to  age  is  not  considerml  ait  an  incapacitating  sickneaa. 

The  pension  syeMm  came  into  force  on  the  tst  August,  1901,  at  wtnch 
date  13,957  pau'iions  were  granted,  involving,  a  monthly  pa3rment  of 
£28,037.  The  pension  list  gradually  increased  as  persona  entitled  to 
claim  made  good  their  rights,  and  on  the  1st  July  the  number  o( 
pensioners  was  22,252,  the  monthly  pension  bill  being  £44,362.  "not 
was  the  highest  point  attained,  and  from  that  dat«  onward  there  hah 
been  a  gradual  decline,  both  in  the  number  of  pensioners  and  the 
amount  payable.  On  the  lat  August,  1902,  at  the  cloee  of  the  firat 
twelve  months  of  the  ^tem  the  number  of  pensioners  was  22,182,  the 
monthly  pension  bill  being  £14,318.  In  August,  1903,  tite  Dumber  ol 
pensioners  was  20,905,  the  monthly  payments  being  £41,695.  Tn 
AuguBt,  1904,  the  number  was  20.438,  and  the  monthly  paymenta 
£40,617.  This  is  the  lowest  point  reached  since  the  pension  system 
baa  been  in  full  operation.  On  the  Ist  December  following  the  numb^ 
of  penaionere  was  approximately  20,900,  and  the  monthly  pavn»«iti« 
£41,460.  The  average  annual  pension  is  now  about  £23  16s.,  and  it 
has  varied  verv  little  since  the  pension  STstem  came  into  force.  Fna 
the  highest  point,  July,  1902,  to  the  Ist'of  December,  1904,  there  ww 
a  decline  of  1,352  peniiionH,  and  a  further  decline  is  expected  to  tab- 
place.  This  is  due  to  the  direct  control  which  the  Central  Boaid  «t 
Old  Age  Pensions  is  now  able  to  exercise  o\'er  the  District  Boards,  a* 
very  few  permins  not  entitled  to  a  pension  either  by  age,  resideDce,  or 
ch^acter  remain  long  on  the  pension  list, 

"Hie  figures  just  given  represent  the  actual  pensions  paid  by  the 
bank  ;  the  number  of  persons  who  hold  rights  during  any  mwitfa  i* 
always  in  excess  of  the  numbers  just  given.  As  will  be  seen  belo*. 
the  pensions  that  become  payable  in  anv  month  are  reduced  by  deatlu, 
withdrawals,  and  canccllationit,  and  by  tiiose  pensionen  who  fail 
to  draw  their  pensions  within  the  time  allowed  by  law.  llieM,  taken 
together,  amount  to  a  considerable  number.  Thus,  at  tbe  1st  <f 
December,  1904,  there  were  21,910  pension  certificates  issued  and  itiil 
current,  while  the  number  paid  by  the  bank  during  the  same  period,  u 
already  stated,  was  20,900,  a  difference  of  1,010  pensions.  About  320 
of  thene  would  be  reprewnted  by  deaths  and  cancellatitms  during  the 
month,  and  about  700  by  persons  having  entered  public  inititntian* 
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whose  pensiona  would  bo  ternporarily  suspended  ;  the  remaining  anrober 
to  make  up  the  total  would  be  persona  entitled  to  dmw  their  peoaions 
bat  who  failed  to  present  themselves  at  the  bank  within  ttie  time 
allowed  by  law. 

During  th»  three  yearn  and  four  montha  the  pension  system  has 
been  in  operatioD — i.e.,  to  Ist  December,  1904 — 5,724  pensioners  died, 
1,174  pensions  were  cancelled,  tmd  1,443  were  rejected.  The  last- 
mentioned  represent  caaee  in  which  the  boards  refused  to  renew 
pensions  for  the  second  or  subsequent  year  on  account  of  the  in- 
digibility  of  claimants  or  their  misconduct.  The  death-rate  repre- 
wnts  8-t-4  per  1,000  pensioners,  which  is  only  slightly  in  excess  of 
the  general  average  for  persons  of  65  years  of  age  and  upwards.  The 
nmnber  of  persona  becoming  65  years  of  age  in  any  year  is  about  5,000, 
and  of  these  about  2,160  claim  pcnsionu,  but  as  there  is  an  annual 
death-roll  of  1,840  pensionera,  and  about  820  pensions  are  cancelled  or 
withdrawn  from  persons  who  previously  enjoyed  tbem,  the  pension  list 
■«  yearly  recruitwl  by  2,150  persons  and  reduced  by  2,660,  showing  a 
net  reduction  of  610,  thus  accounting  for  the  lower  pension  list  of 
1904  compared  with  1902. 

The  pension  system  of  Victoria  differs  very  materially  from  that  in 
operation  in  New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand.  The  average  weekly 
income  of  a  claimant  in  Victoria  during  the  six  mouths  immediately 
preceding  the  grant  of  a  pension  must  not  have  amounted  to  Ss.  per 
week  ^in  New  South  Wales  Mie  sum  allowed  is  £1  per  week)  ;  he  must 
also  have  made  reasonrvble  efforts  to  provide  for  himself,  and  this  is  not 
necessary  either  in  New  South  Wales  or  New  Zealand,  where  the 
pension  is  granted  in  consideration  of  old  age,  and  a  citizen  may  enjoy 
his  pension  on  attaining  the  age  of  65,  whether  he  is  able  to  work  or 
not ;  indeed,  the  law  allows  him  to  supplement  hi.s  income  to  the  extent 
•it  10a.  per  week,  in  the  case  of  New  Scuti  Wales,  and  13s,  in  that  of 
New  Zealand ;  the  total  income  enjoyed  b/  the  pensioner  may,  there- 
fore, in  these  two  states,  amount  to  20s.  p'-r  week.  In  Victoria,  under 
the  original  Act  of  1901,  the  amount  of  pension  v/as  determined  by  the 
Commissioners  appointed  to  a'l.judicate  on  the  matter,  and  8s.  was  the 
maximnm  allowed ;  but  the  Coramissionei-s  had  power  to  determine 
wbat  sum  less  than  Ss.  might  be  reasonable  and  sufficient  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  claimant.  Under  the  Amending  Act  of  1903,  however, 
the  control  and  management  of  "  this  charitable  grant,"  as  the  Premier 
styled  it,  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners  and  vested 
in  the  Treasurer,  the  object  being  to  secure  greater  uniformity  of 
administration.  The  rate  of  pension  and  date  of  commencement  of  the 
claim  is  fixed  by  the  Treasurer  and  specified  in  the  pensioner's  pass-book. 
Moreover,  when  a  claimant,  although  he  has  attained  the  statutory 
age  of  65  years,  appears  to  be  physically  capable  of  earning  or  partly 
earning  his  living,  a  pension  may  be  refused  or  fixed  at  a  lower  som 
than  8s.  As  noted  before,  the  total  income  of  a  pensioner  in  New 
South  Wales  may  reach  20s.,  that  is  10s.  over  and  above  a  full  pension; 
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bat  ia  Victoria,  the  limit  of  a  peasiooer's  income  from  all  aoarcea  is 
Sa.,  although,  subject  to  certain  coiMiiti<»is,  he  was  allowed,  under  tbe 
original  Act,  to  earn  a  sum  which,  with  hia  pension,  woald  amoant  to 
lOs.  in  all.  The  power  to  increase  the  pension  was,  however,  taken 
away  by  the  Amending  Act.  The  statutory  maximum  of  penaioo  a 
diminished  by  6d.  per  week  for  every  £10  of  savings  aocnniulated  b^ 
the  claimant,  or  by  the  value  of  the  board  and  lodging  which  he  may 
receive ;  the  value  of  such  board  and  lodging,  however,  may  be  taken 
at  any  sum  not  exceeding  5s.  per  week.  Proceedings  to  sbtAin  an  c^- 
age  pension  are  usually  in  open  court,  but  the  Comniisaioners  lig^ling 
with  the  claim  may  dispense  with  the  personal  attendance  of  the  claimant 
where  the  latter  is  physically  unfit,  or  where  the  claim  in  one  Uiat 
obviously  should  be  granted.  The  Commissioners  may  not  now  deter- 
mine the  rate  of  pension  and  the  manner  of  payment,  but  moat  forward 
particulars  of  each  case  b>  the  Registrar,  and  no  pass-book  may  be 
issued  to  any  claimant  except  by  authority  of  the  Treasurer.  Kelatives 
— if  the  father,  mother,  brother,  sister,  or  child  of  the  claimaDt-~ar» 
required  to  assist  in  the  maintenance  of  the  pensioner,  where  their 
means  are  sufficient  to  allow  them  to  do  so,  and  they  may  be  brought 
before  the  Coinmisaioners'  Coort  to  profe  their  inability  to  contribate 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  pensioner  to  whom  they  are  said  to  be  rdated- 
The  granting  of  penNona  depends  on  whether  any  monev  li 
avulable  to  pay  them,  for  by  an  Act  passed  on  the  9th  Decenber, 
1903,  the  total  sum  to  be  paid  in  pensions  annually  is  limited  t» 
jE1BO,000  a  year.  The  averse  pension  works  out  at  X17  6-.  8d.  a 
year,  or  6a  8d.  per  week  compared  with  a  maximum  of  ^s.  The 
following  is  a  statement  of  the  number  of  pensioners  at  various  datra 
since  the  Act  came  into  operation  : — 


June  30.  IWI 

December  6,  1901 

Joae  30,  1903 

„     „    1903 

..     ..    19CM 


lft27.1 
i«,23S 
]4,fi70 
12.*1- 
11.609 


The  payments  in  respect  of  pensions  were  as  follows  ;  in  eacb  cav 
the  year  ends  on  the  30th  June  :—■ 

IWl  (Binanthi)      £129.338 

1002  292,432 

1903  215,972 

19M  205.IB3 

It  will  be  Been  that,  whereas  in  Kew  South  Wales  and  Xcw  Zealand 
the  old-age  pension  is  a  gift  by  the  state  to  citizens  who  have  con- 
tributed by  taxation,  and  who,  as  the  preamble  to  the  New  South  Wale* 
Act  declares,  have  daring  the  prime  of  life  helped  to  bear  the  public 
hurtheoB  of  the  state  by  the  payment  of  taxes,  and  by  opening  np  its 
VMonnjefl  by  their  labour  and  skill,  in  Viotona  the  pension  parukea 
more  of  the  nature  of  a  charitable  dole.  It  is  easy  to  underatand,  there- 
ton,  how  it  is  that  in  Ntw  South  Wales  there  are  30,900  persons  wh» 
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■re  in  raceipt  of  pensions,  and  in  New  Zealand  1 1,926,  while  in  Tiotoria 
Ae  number  is  only  11,609,  although  the  persona  of  65  yean  and 
HpwnrdB  in  Victoria  number  67,200,  compared  with  49,000  in  Now 
South  Wales  and  33,600  in  New  Zealand. 

'Hie  estimated  nnmber  of  persons  of  65  years  and  upwards  in  AuBtral- 
Miawas,  at  the  30th  June,  1904,  1 93,000,  of  whom  159,300  resided  in  the 
Commonwealth  and  33,700  in  New  Zealand.  These  figures  are  deduced 
from  the  census  returns  and  are  probably  in  excess  of  tlie  trath,  as  a 
large  number  of  persons,  in  anticipation  of  the  establishment  of  a  general 
syvtem  of  old-age  pensions,  described  themselves  «a  over  63  years  of 
age,  though  in  reality  they  had  not  reached  that  Age.  Howerer, 
accepting  the  figures  as  they  stand,  the  following  are  the  nuntbers  in 
the  Tnrious  states  of  the  Commonwealth  : — 

New  South  Wales Bl,eOO 

Victoria. 07,300 

Queensland 13,*00 

South  AostnlM 16,400 

Weit«m  ADEtnUs i,300 

Tasmania    7,300 


Proposals  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  for  the  Commonwealth 
Qovemment  to  institute  a  system  of  old-age  pensions  applicable  to 
persons  resident  in  any  of  the  states,  an  objection  to  the  present  state 
system  being  that  residence  of  twenty  years  in  the  case  of  Victoria  and 
of  twenty-five  years  in  the  case  of  New  Sonth  Wales  is  a  condition 
precedent  to  the  granting  of  a  pension.  There  are  a  large  number  of 
persons  who  have  been  twenty-fit-e  years  in  Australia  but  whose  time 
has  been  spent  in  two  or  more  states  and  who,  therefore,  would  not 
under  any  state  system  likely  to  be  put  into  operation  be  entitled  to  a 
state  pension.  These  persons  would  be  eligible  under  a  federal  system 
to  receive  pensions  in  virtue  of  their  residence  in  Australia. 

The  proportion  of  the  159,300  persons  of  6.^  years  and  upwards  now 
in  the  Commonwealth,  who  were  bom  or  have  resided  fur  twenty-fire 
jraars  in  Australia,  is  probably  about  67  per  cent,  and  the  proportion 
qnalified  to  receive  a  pension  about  39  per  cant.,  so  that  if  a  federal 
pension  scheme  had  been  in  operation  on  30th  June,  1904,  there  would 
have  been  62,000  pensioners  over  65  years  of  age.  The  cost  of  this 
scheme,  according  to  the  New  South  Wales  rates,  would  be  £1,476,000 
per  annum,  and  according  to  the  New  Zealand  rates,  £1,045,000.  The 
New  South  Wales  system,  as  before  stated,  provides  for  pensions  to 
persons  between  the  ages  of  60  and  65  years,  incapacitated,  by  reason 
<rf  physical  in6rmity  from  earning  their  livelihood.  If  provision  were 
to  be  made  by  the  CommonwealUi  for  such  perMns  according  to  the 
Kew  South  Wales  scale,  the  cost  of  the  pension  system  wonld  be 
About  £1.630,000. 

It  is  elsewhere  explained  that  a  considerable  number  of  persons 
«laim  and  obtain  pensions  which  are  subsequently  forfeited  by  reosoii, 
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chiefly,  of  misconduct.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  saperviidoa  the 
Commonwealth  could  exercise  would  be  as  efficient  fta  thkt  of  *  MMe 
department  working  through  the  agencies  of  state  officera  ooutrolled 
by  the  Treasurj,  desirous  of  keeping  down  to  as  low  a  point  as  ponilile 
the  pension  bill  of  the  state  ;  but  assuming  that  the  eiperience  at  the 
Commonwealth  would  be  similar  to  that  of  Kew  South  Walea,  d» 
proportion  eligible  to  receive  a  pension  would  be  little  greater  than  33 
per  ceat  ot  those  of  pension  age,  so  that  the  pension  bill  uS  thr 
Commonwealth,  according  to  the  New  South  Wales  practice,  woobl  be 
£1,338,000  instead  of  £1,-476,000  shown  above,  or,  indoding  thoae 
under  65  yeara  of  age,  £1,517,000  instead  of  £1,630,000.  In  dealing 
with  this  question  <^  pensions,  the  distinction  between  a  penaon 
current  and  pension  payable  should  be  kept  in  mind  ;  and  this  point  ii 
dwelt  upon  at  some  length  in  regard  to  Sew  South  Wales  <»  page83C, 

Suicides. 
The  total  number  of  persons  who  committed  suicide  in  AustiaUsit 
during  1903  was  618 — 52*2  males  and  96  females —correspoDding  t«a 
nte  of  1-16  per  10,000  living.  The  Uble  below  shows  the  number 
of  deaths  and  the  rates  in  each  state,  in  five-year  periods  since  1073. 
It  is  believed  that  the  actual  number  of  BuiciUes  is  even  larger  than  ii 
shown  in  the  tables,  especially  during  recent  years;  ftH"  there  ia  a  growing 
disposition  on  the  part  of  coroners'juries  to  attribute  to  accident  what  ii 
really  the  rtieult  of  an  impulse  of  self-destroction. 

XOTAI.  NCMBKK  of  Deatlu. 
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Speaking  generellj,  the  experience  of  Anstrolasia  sgreea  wiUi  that  of 
other  oonntries,  nftmely,  that  the  tendency  to  self-deatructioD  is  in- 
creaaing.  From  the  table  above  it  is  seen  that  the  rate  alowly  but 
■teadilj  advanced  from  1886  up  till  the  end  of  1903.  Tasmania  has 
atways  had  the  lowest  rate,  while  in  New  Zealand  the  rat«  is  slightly  above 
that  in  England,  where  it  is  0-92  per  10,000  living.  Up  to  1893,  the 
three  first-named  states  in  the  table  exhibited  the  highest  rates, 
Qoeensland  coming  first ;  but  since  that  year  Western  Austialia  has 
shown  the  largest  proportional  nnniber  of  victims  by  suicide,  due,  no 
donbt,  to  the  relatively  large  number  of  males  in  the  state,  since  males 
are  three  or  four  times  as  prone  to  take  their  own  lives  as  females. 

The  means  of  committing  suicide  most  favoured  in  all  the  states, 
are  poisoning,  drowning,  shooting,  which  is  more  common  now  thaii 
formerly,  and  hanging  amongst  males,  and  jxiisoning  and  drowning 
sDiongat  females. 

Illeoitihjlci. 

Illegitimate  births  arc  rathpr  numerous  in  these  states,  the  total 
Dumber  in  the  whole  of  Australasia  during  1903  being  6,912,  equal 
to  5'Y5  per  cent,  of  the  total  birlLs.  A  coinpaiison  of  the  results  for 
the  last  two  years  shows  that  in  1903  the  rates  decreased  in  South 
Australia  and  Tasmania,  while  the  other  states  showed  slight  increase.'}. 
The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  illegitimate  births  in  each 
state  and  New  Zealand  in  quinquennial  periods  since  1875,  and  the 
proportion  per  cent,  of  total  births  : — 
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It  is  seen  that  up  to  1903,  when  it  was  dispUced  by  Quee 
Nev  South  Wales  has  alwaja  been  in  the  unenviable  poeititHi  of 
exhibiting  the  highest  proportion  of  illegitimate  births,  althon^  till 
1890  it  was  closely  foUow«i  by  Victoria.  Since  1890,  howerer,  tbe 
rate  in  New  South  Wales  has  increased  very  rapidly,  as  alao  in  Queens- 
land. Tasmania  showed  the  third  bigbeet  proportion  in  1903  witli 
5-61  per  cent.,  a  considerable  decrease  on  the  ligui-e  for  the  [wevioni 
year,  which  stood  at  611.  In  all  the  states  illegitimacy  is  on  the 
increase  j  and  whereas  less  than  twenty  years  ago  each  province  had  a 
lower  rat«  than  prevailed  in  England,  they  all,  with  the  exception  of 
Sonth  Australia,  have  now  a  higher  rate.  Considered  in  conjunction 
with  the  declining  birth-rate,  these  figures  cast  an  unpleasant  light  on 
the  morals  of  the  country. 

The  increase,  however,  is  more  apparent  than  real,  since  the  genend 
decline  in  the  birth-rate  aflects  the  proportion  of  illegitimates.  A 
proper  comparison  would  be  obtained  by  relating  the  number  of  illegiti- 
mate births  to  the  number  of  unmarried  women  uf  child-bearing  ages 
during  the  period.  If  this  were  done  it  would  be  found  that  illegitimacy 
is  not  increasing  in  Australia. 

Tlie  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  in  the 
United  ELingdom,  and  in  the  chief  countries  of  Europe,  based  on  the 
experience  of  the  latest  five  years  available.  In  a  majority  of  the 
European  countries  illegitimacy  appears  to  be  on  the  ii 
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The  question    of    ilivorce  is  one  of  ranch    interest  to  Au^ralMia, 

B«  aome  of  the  states,  especially  !New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  now 
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(^er  great  facilitiea  for  tlie  diesolutitm  of  the  maniage  bond.  The 
general  opinion  was  that  aach  facilities  were  ccdculated  to  increase 
divorce  to  art  extent  that  would  prove  hurtful  to  public  morals  ;  and  so 
far  as  the  experience  of  New  South  Wales  was  coacerned,  for  the  first 
few  years  after  tlie  passing  of  the  Act  multiplying  the  grounds  on  which 
divorce  could  be  granted,  the  fear  did  not  seem  to  be  altogether  ground- 
less ;  for  ia  1S93  the  number  of  dearees  nisi  granted  rose  to  30S,  from 
103  in  1892,  and  in  1901  was  still  as  high  as  252.  When,  however,  it 
is  remembered  that  advantage  would  be  taken  of  the  change  in  law  to 
disM^va  marriages  the  bonds  of  which  would  have  been  brokea  long 
before  under  other  circumstances,  it  is  evident  that  there  was  little 
ground  for  the  fear  that  this  somewhat  alarming  increase  would  con- 
tinue, and  it  was,  therefore,  not  surprising  to  iind  a  decline  to  215 
in  1902.  In  Victoria,  where  a  very  similar  law  came  into  operation  in 
1890,  the  number  of  divorces  increased  considerably,  immediately  after 
the  passing  of  the  Act,  although  not  to  the  alarming  extent  experienced 
in  Now  South  Wales. 

In  New  South  Wales,  under  the  Matrimonial  Causes  Act  of  1873, 
the  chief  grounds  on  which  divorce  was  granted  were  adultery  after 
marriage  on  the  part  of  the  wife,  and  adultery  with  cruelty  on  the 
part  of  the  husband.  ITnder  the  Act  of  1S92  find  the  Amending 
Act  passed  in  1893  petitions  for  divorce  can  be  granted  for  the 
following  causes,  in  addition  to  those  alreadj-  mentioned  :^ZrMs6and  v. 
Wife. — Desertion  for  not  less  tlian  three  years;  habitual  drunkenness 
and  neglect  of  domestic  duties  for  a  similar  period  ;  refusing  to  obey  an 
ord^  for  restitution  of  conjugal  rights ;  being  imprisoned  under 
tentance  for  three  years  or  upwards ;  attempt  to  murder  or  inflict 
grievous  bodily  harm,  or  repeated  assault  on  the  husband  within  a 
year  preceding  the  date  of  the  filing  of  she  petition.  Wife  v.  Hmband. — 
Adultery,  provided  that  at  the  time  of  the  institution  of  the  suit  the 
husband  is  domiciled  in  the  state ;  desertion  for  not  less  than  three- 
years  ;  habitual  drunkenness  with  cruelty  or  neglect  to  support  for  a 
similar  period  ;  refusing  to  obey  an  order  for  restitution  of  conjugal 
rights  ;  being  imprisoned  for  three  years  or  upwards,  or  having  within 
five  years  undergone  various  sentences  amounting  in  all  to  not  leas  than 
three  years  ;  attempt  to  murder  or  assault  with  intont  to  inflict  grievous 
bodily  harm,  or  repeated  assault  within  one  year  previously.  Belief 
can  only  be  sought  on  these  grounds  should  the  petitioner  have  been 
donicited  in  the  state  for  three  years  or  upwards  at  the  time  of 
instituting  the  suit,  and  not  have  resorted  to  the  state  for  the  purpose 
of  having  the  marriage  dissolved.  In  Queensland,  South  Australia, 
Western  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand,  divorces  are  granted 
principally  for  adultery  on  the  part  of  the  wife,  and  adultery  coupled 
with  desertion  for  over  two  years  on  the  part  of  the  husband. 

In  the  snbjoined  table  wiil  be  found  the  actual  number  of  divorces 
and  judicial  separations  granted  during  each  of  the  years  1396-1902. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  rate  varies  considerably  for  the  different  years. 
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fuul  the  highest  in  the  year 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  decrees  of  dissolution  of 
marriage  and  judicial  separation  granted  in  each  state,  in  qainqoenoiAl 
periods  since  1871,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  procure  the  information. 
Divorce  was  legalised  in  New  South  Wales  in  1873,  and  the  figures  of 
that  state  for  1871-75  only  coier  the  two  years  1874  and  1873. 
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Taking  the  figures  given  in  the  foregoing  table,  and  oomparing  then 
with  the  number  of  marriages  celebrated  during  the  same  periods,  the 
rates  of  divorce  for  the  individual  states,  per  10,000  marria^ics,  wiU  be 
found  below.    It  will  be  ueen  that  the  rate  for  New  SoutA  WaIm  is 
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higher  than  that  of  any  oountry  of  the  world  c 
Mod  Switzerland  : — 
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From  the  appended  statement,  which  sets  forth  the  latest  divorce 
ratoB  of  the  countries  for  which  accurate  statistics  hxe  obtainable,  such 
istea  being  calculated  on  an  experience  of  ten  years  wherever  possible,  it 
irill  be  seen  that  there  is  &  larger  proportion  of  marriages  dissolved  in 
AuBtralatiia  than  in  any  other  ])art  of  the  British  Empire,  but  that  the  rate- 
for  these  provinces  as  a  whole  is  largely  exceeded  by  a  number  of  foreign 
countries.  Of  countries  where  divorce  laws  are  in  force,  no  reliable 
statistics  are  available  for  Denmark,  Hungary,  Russia,  and  Spain.  In. 
Italy  and  Portugal  divorce  is  not  recognised  by  law  : — 
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Iq  the  United  States  of  America  no  general  system  of  registration  of 
biithe,  deaths,  and  marriages  is  in  force.  For  the  purpose  of  com- 
paiisoD,  the  marrioge'rate  of  that  country  has  been  assumed  to  be  C'50 
per  1,000  of  mean  population,  and  on  that  basis  the  20,660  divorces 
gnuttod  amiaally  during  ten  yean  would  give  an  average  of  not  less 
than  612  per  10,000  marriages. 

In  the  Dominion  of  Canada  divorce  was,  under  the  Union  Act, 
aesigned  to  the  Federal  Parliament ;  but  those  provinces  which  had 
established  divorce  courts  before  the  accomplialuaent  of  federation  were 
permitted  to  retain  the  jurisdiction  which  they  already  exercised.  In 
the  remaining  provinces  no  divorce  courts  have  been  established  since 
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the  constitution  of  the  Domimon,  and  divorce  cui  only  be  ofateined  fagr 
legislation,  the  matter  being  dealt  with  in  each  oaae  aa  an  cvdinuy 
priTate  Act  of  Parliaaient,  with  this  difiweoce,  however,  that  the 
Senate  requires  the  prodoofcion  of  anch  evidence  in  support  of  the 
'  application  for  relief  as  would  be  deemed  sufficient  in  a  court  of  law. 

IvsAltrrT. 

The  number  of  insane  persons  in  Anstndasiai,  under  offioal  cogniianee 
in  the  various  Qovemment  hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  the  imaacv 
at  the  end  of  1902  was  15,673,  equal  to  3-36  per  1,000  of  the  popu- 
lation, or  corresponding  to  one  insane  person  in  about  every  300.  This 
rate  is  below  that  prevailing  in  England,  where  one  person  in  everj 
293  ja  officially  known  to  be  ioaane. 

An  inspection  of  the  taUe  ^ven  below  of  the  insane  persona,  both 
male  and  female,  in  each  state  and  Kew  Zealand  at  the  and  of  1902, 
and  the  rate  per  1,000  inhabitants  of  each  sex,  will  diaoloee  the 
fact  that  the  rate  of  insanity  varies  greatly  in  the  different  province^ 
and  that  the  rat«  for  males  is  everywhere  higher  than  that  for  Ei 
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Victoria  has  the  highest  general  rate,  with  377  per  1,000,  New  Zea- 
land coming  next  with  3'S3.  closely  followed  by  Queensland  with 
3-51.  Next  conies  New  South  Wales  with  3-32 ;  South  Auatraha  with 
2-71  ;  Tasmania  with  2-49  ;  while  Western  Auatnlia  shows  the  loweat 
proportion  with  1-79  per  1,000.  New  Zealand  shows  the  higbertimte 
for  males  with  4'03  per  thousand,  followed  by  Queensland  and  Viebvis 
with  3-91 ;  and  Victoria  with  363  per  tbouaand  haa  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  females. 

There  is  one  remaricable  diSerence  between  the  AuatnlaM" 
states  and  Great  Britain,  namely,  that  in  England  the  greater  [wo- 
portion  of  insanity  is  found  amongst  women,  wberaas  in  AvstnlMit 
'  it  ia  found  amongst  men. 
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In  inland  the  mte  per  1,000  m&lcfl  in  1902  waa  3-23,  and  per  1,000 
females  3-59,  In  Australasia  the  greatest  disproportion  was  in  N«w 
Ze»land,  where  the  male  and  female  ratea  were  respectively  403  and 
2-97  per  1,000.  The  smalleet  difierence  between  the  sexes  is  found  in 
tboee  atatee  where  the  male  population  follow  in  grodter  proportion 
what  may  be  termed  the  more  settled  pursuits.  In  Yiotoria  ^e 
exoeu  of  the  m^e  o»er  the  female  rate  was  only  0-28  and  in 
TMiBania  0-31. 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  insanity  is  slowly  bnb -steadily  in- 
oraaaini!  in  the  states,  as  it  is  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  coun- 
tries. In  Enf[Iand  the  rate  has  risen  from  3-75  per  1,000  of  populatinn 
in  1879  to  3-41  in  1902,  and  in  Bootland  a  similar  rise  tms  taken  place 
from  2-79  per  1,000  in  1864  to  3-03  in  1902.  In  Ireland  the  rate  has 
risen  from  2-50  per  1,000  of  the  population  in  1880  to  4-99  per 
1,000  in  1902.  The  greater  part  of  this  increase  is  no  doubt  rightly 
atbibuted  to  an  improvement  in  the  administration  of  the  Commis- 
aioners  in  Lunai^,  by  which  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  -the 
number  of  casm  existent  in  the  country  hiu  been  gained  ;  but  tlie 
rtskdy  growth  of  itie  rate  in  recent  years,  when  statistical  infomMtion 
haa  been  brought  to  a  high  pitch  of  pei^eotion,  plainly  points  to  tfie 
fact  tbat  the  advance  of  cinlisation,  with  the  increasiug  strain  to 
which  the  struggle  for  existwice  is  subjecting  body  and  mind,  has 
one  of  its  results  in  the  growth  of  insanity.  In  all  the  states  of 
AustoUasia,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Tasmania,  there  is  seen  the 
suae  state  of  affairs  as  the  insanity  returns  of  Great  Britain  disclose, 
although  the  conditions  of  life  press  much  more  lightly  on  the  indivi- 
dnal  here; 

The  experience  of  the  various  states  is  fairly  represented  in  the 
following  table,  which  shows  the  average  number  of  insane  in  e««h 
■tat«  per  1,000  of  population,  arranged  in  three  five-years  periods  : — 
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laSS-lWJ. 

SUte. 

ol  Popnlitloo 

Botspw 

Popuhlim. 

2-75 
3-34 
2-77 
2-61 
2-69 

3-53 

3-17 

2-64 
1-46 

Wertem  Australia    

1-68 

T.«n..,i. 

2-43 

2-33 

2-02 
2-88 

3-«7 
3-12 

New  Zealand _ 

3-45 

S-92 

3-07 

3-26 
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The  above  figures  show  th«t  since  1807  the  rate  has  increased 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  and  Australasia,  while,  with  the  excep- 
tion c£  Western  Australia  and  Tasmania,  the  rates  for  all  the  statea 
show  increases  on  those  recorded  for  the  quinquennial  period  ending  in 
1892.  Atpreeenttbesmallestproportion  of  insane  is  shown  by  Western 
Australia,  but  the  rate  is  increasing  year  by  year,  and  will  in  alt 
probability  soon  approximate  that  of  ihe  other  states.  The  hoapiial 
accommodatioD  in  the  state  is  limited,  and  many  insane,  especially 
males,  doubtless  escape  notice. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  trade  depression  experienced  a  few  years  «g9 
throughout  Australaais.,  was  the  cause  of  aninereaae  in  imianity ;  and  at 
first  sight  it  looks  as  if  this  were  so,  because  since  1892  there  baa  been  a 
steady  increase  in  the  proportion  of  the  population  detained  in  asylums. 
But  looking  at  the  rates  of  admissions  this  view  does  not  seem  to  be 
alti^ther  borne  out.  Probably  one  e^ct  of  depressed  times  is  to 
send  to  the  asylums  a  number  of  harmless  but  demented  persons  who^ 
under  other  circumstances,  would  be  supported  by  their  relatives.  In 
England  and  Wales  it  is  found  that  the  increase  in  insanity  has  tak^i 
place  amongst  those  who  are  termed  the  "  pauper  "  class — that  is,  those 
whose  relatives  are  not  in  a  position  to  support  them  after  they  lose 
their  reason.  On  the  other  t^nd,  the  admissions  in  prosperous  times 
are  kept  up  by  insanity  either  directly  or  indirectly  induced  by  the 
indulgence  which  commonly  follows  high  wages  and  lai^  gains. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  annual  numbu-  of  admissions 
and  readmissions  into  the  asylums  in  each  state,  and  the  rate  per 
1,000  of  population,  during  each  of  the  two  quiuquemual  periods 
1893-97  and  1898-1902 :— 


wps-m. 

isss-uot 

SUta. 

s-^js^ 

Kuniber  ot 

ltat*p«l.o> 

7M 
S9S 
252 
217 
62 
61 

0«7 
0-69 
.  0-58 
0-63 
0-S.H 
0-S9 

836 

750 
336 

217 

lis 

76 

0-63 

lioutb  Auitralift 

0-60 

043 

Commonweakh  

2,000 
493 

0-68    ■ 
0J2 

2,33S 
B73 

OK 
0'75 

2.495 

0-eo 

3,008 

ot; 

The  table  shows  that  the  rate  of  admissions  has  advanced  slightly 
during  the  decade  in  all  the  states,  exceptSonth  Australia,  where  there 
was  a  Bmall  decreaae. 
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The  next  table  shows  the  total  namber  of  pfttients  who  were  dia 
charged  from  the  Asylums  daring  the  tea  years  1893-1902,  either  on 
accoant  of  recovery,  pennsnent  or  temporary,  or  on  account  of  death, 
and  the  proportion  home  by  «ach  to  the  total  number  who  were  under 
treatment  during  the  period. 


Total  uDdar 
TnumnL 

otnller*]. 

Dial. 

SUtb 

Ksmbar. 

Pw  cent,  of 

Niinibw. 

ranMntol 
ts«Kl  umler 

11,039 
11,228 
4,174 
2,990 
984 
1.035 

3,787 

3,213 

1.353 

1,1.19 

413 

291 

34-30 
28-88 
32-41 
387fl 
41-97 
2810 

3,se9 

3.334 
978 

779 
169 
278 

26-85 

Couunonwealth 

31,4S0 
7,259 

10.248 
3,205 

3258 
44-15 

8,067 
1,406 

23-64 

38,709 

13,451 

34-76 

9,473 

Itisseenthat,  of  the  total  numberunder  treatment,  34 -TSper cent,  were 
discharged  either  partially  or  wholly  recovered,  and  that  24-47  per  cent, 
died.  New  Zealand  shows  the  highest  proportion  of  recoveries,  and  Tae- 
mania  and  Victoria  the  lowest,  while  Western  Australia  has  the  lowest 
death-rate,  and  Victoria  the  highest.  The  position  of  Victoria  as  regards 
results  in  treatment  of  the  insane  is  therefore  the  worst  in  Australasia, 
and  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  affaii-n  has  aroused  anxious  attention  in 
the  southern  states  At  present  the  asylums  are  overcrowded,  while  the 
system  of  classification  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  A  serious  drawback 
to  efficient  administratioD.  also  lies  in  the  fact  that  while  the  inspector 
and  official  visitors  may  make  suggestions  they  have  no  power  to  give 
administrative  effect  to  their  recommendations.  In  Western  Australia 
also  the  asylums  are  greatly  overcrowded,  but  the  congestion  will  be,  to 
some  exlent,  relieved  by  the  new  buildings  opened  in  1 903.  The  passing 
of  the  Lunacy  Act  of  1903,  which  supersedes  the  former  defective  Act, 
will,  it  is  beHeved,  lead  to  an  important  change  for  the  better  in  the 
treatment  and  cure  of  tho  insane  in  the  wpstem  state.  Speaking 
generally,  it  is  estimated  that  of  the  persons  who  are  discharged  from 
the  asylums  in  Australasia,  some  2?  per  cent,  suffer  a  relapse  and  are 
readmitted  ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  out  of  every  1,000  persons  who 
are  admitted  for  the  first  time,  420  will  recover,  and  the  sufferings  of 
the  remaining  5B0  will  only  be  terminated  by  death. 

Very  little  information  is  available  as  to  the  exciting  or  predisposing 
causes  of  insanity  in  the  different  states.  New  South  Wales  being  the 
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ool;  one  concerning  whidi  there  ia  cumplete  in£mnktUHi.  Bnt  Uiafc 
state  may  be  taken  «a  typical  of  the  whole,  aa  the  cnstoma  ami 
Gonditiona  of  living  do  not  vary  greatly  in  any  oi  tfacin,  and  the  state- 
mmt  below  enables  a  comparison  to  be  made  with  the  principal 
assigned  causes  td  insanity  in  England  and  Wales.  Hie  following 
figures  represent  the  proportion  of  each  assigned  cause  to  the  total 
known  causes  for  a  period  of  five  years : — 


N'evSooUi,  EiwUDd   * 
I    WalH.    >udW»lM.< 


Domestic  tnmble,  Adveraa  circimunances, 
Mental  anxiety 

Intemperance  in  dnnk 

HeretUtAry  influence,  tscertained;  Congenital 
defect,  ascertained 

Pregnancy,  Lactation,  Partnritim,  and  Puer- 
peral state,  Ut«rine  and  Ovarian  dii-. 
orden,  Paberty,  Change  of  life , 

Previoui  attacks    j 

Accident,  including  Sunstroke  

Old  Age  I 

OtbM  CaDMs  aMXTtslDed | 


per  cent,  per  cent,  percent,  perct 


Intemperance  in  drink  is  popularly  suppoaed  to  be  the  most  fruitfnl 
cause  of  insanity  in  Aoatralaua,  but  as  will  be  seen  from  the  above 
table  hereditary  influence  is  the  chief  factor  both  here  and  in  En^and. 
The  figures  moreover  prove  that  insanity  arising  from  intemperance  ia 
not  nearly  so  common  in  tiieee  states  as  in  the  old  country.  Amoogst 
females,  the  chief  causes  of  insanity  in  the  atatesare  hereditary  influence 
and  pregnancy,  etc.  It  is  believed  that  hereditary  influence  and  con- 
genital defect  are  responsible  in  Sew  South  Walea  for  a  much  larger 
percentage  of  cases  than  the  number  shown  in  the  table,  and  that  of 
the  unknown  causes  the  great  majority  should  be  ascribed  to  hereditary 
influences.  The  small  proportion  of  cases  set  down  to  these  two  cauaea 
is  simply  due  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  knowledge  of  the  family 
history  of  a  large  number  of  those  who  enter  the  asylums. 

Haditatioks. 

The  latest  information  available  concerning  the  habitations  of  the 
people,  is  that  obtained  at  the  census  of  1901,  when  inquiiy  was  made 
on  the  householders'  schedules  respecting  the  dwellings  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  information  sought  was  in  respect  to  whether  a  building 
was  occupied,  unoccupied,  or  in  coarse  of  construction ;  the  material  (rf 
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vhi<^  it  WM  bailt,  and  the  number  of  rooms  wbioh  it  contained.  The 
tabalation  was  not  nutde  with  the  game  degree  of  completeneas  in  all 
the  states ;  but  so  far  as  comparative  figures  can  be  given  they  are 
■hown  below : — 
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ofDwdllng. 

Keir 
South 

Vletorii 

■ttr 

ti^ 

Wtrttrn 
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Zaalud. 

ii,aa. 

M.IST 
1,070 
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1M,BM 
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M8.jn 

rnfiM 

I0O,«T 

TS.8M 
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S8.4T0 

iro,Bw 

The  materials  of  which  the  dwellings  in  each  state  were  conatructed 
are  shown  in  the  following  table,  so  Ear  eu  the  particulars  are  available. 
In  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia,  Tasmania,  Western  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand  the  information  is  shown  for  all  dwellings ;  in 
Victoria  and  Queensland  for  inhabited  dwellings  only.  Dwellings  made 
of  canvas  are  most  numerous  in  Western  Australia,  Queensland,  and 
New  South  Wales.  The  large  numbers  of  men  living  in  tents  engaged 
in  mining  in  Western  Australia,  and  in  mining  and  on  railway 
extensions  in  the  two  last  mentioned  states,  will  sufficiently  a 
for  the  totals  shown  in  this  class. 
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16,470       170,603 

The  number  of  rooms  is  given  below  for  all  houses,  whether  occupied  or 
unoccupied,  in  the  case  of  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia,  Tasmania 
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andWestemAoBtralia;  for  th«  other  statw  the  figures  rafer  to  inhabited 
dwellinga  only : — 


v^^rr 'E 


tnlU.     taliM. 


t3tn*  umI  fmr  nwma    . 


Slxl««n  to  tnntr  R 


■■i :. 


a,Tas 
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7E,eH    M,«n)    atytm  I  ua,Ba8 


In  tlie  case  of  those  states  where  no  information  is  given  in  the  tabis 
respecting  tents,  etc.,  the  returns  are  incorporated  in  the  Arst  tvo  lines 
of  the  table.  From  the  foregoing  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  in 
Australasia  there  are  over  5  persons  to  ereiy  occupied  house. 
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EDUCATION. 


IT  would  hava  been  strange  if  oommunitiM  so  proaperous  as  the 
AtistralaAian  States  had  neglected  to  provide  for  the  education 
of  the  children.  This  dutj,  bo  vitally  affectii^  the  welfare  of  the  people, 
has  been  recognised  as  one  of  the  most  important  which  the  state  oonld 
be  called  upon  to  discharge.  In  everf  province  of  the  group,  ample 
pi'oviaion  has  been  made  for  public  instruction — such  provision,  indeed, 
in  some  cases,  extending  far  beyond  what  has  been  done  in  most  of  the 
countries  of  the  old  world.  la  addition  to  a  system  of  primary  educa- 
tdoQ,  in  all  the  states  there  are  giammar  and  high  schools,  by  means 
of  which  those  who  have  the  desire  may  qualify  for  the  higher  studies 
of  the  "University.  So  bountiful  is  the  provision  made  by  the  state  that 
in  most  cases  the  cost  of  education  ia  merely  nominal,  and  the  poverty  of 
the  parents  ceases  to  be  an  excuse  for  the  ignorance  of  the  children. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  very  early  days  of  colonisation  but  little  attontion 
was  paid  to  education ;  but  so  soon  as  the  sharp  Stm^le  for  bare 
existence  was  over,  attempts  were  made  to  provide  means  of  instruction 
for  the  rising  generation,  and  the  foundations  were  laid  of  an  educational 
systdm  that  is  in  the  highest  degree  creditable  to  these  young  com- 
munities. The  religious  bodies  were  naturally  the  first  to  build  schools 
and  provide  teachers ;  but  there  was  always  a  large  proportion  of  persons 
who  objected  to  denominationalism,  principally  those  who  belonged  to 
denominations  which  were  not  subsidised  by  the  state  ;  hence  there 
arose  a  national  or  non-sectarian  system,  which  has  in  the  course  of  time 
almost  monopolised  the  educational  field. 

In  all  the  Australasian  provinoee  the  state  system  of  education  is 
secular.  Couipulsory  clauses  find  a  place  in  the  Acts  of  the  various 
Btatee  ;  but  the  enforcement  of  these  is  not  everywhere  equally 
strict.  In  Victoria,  for  example,  coinpulaory  attendance  at  school  has 
been  rigorously  insisted  upon,  while  in  Queensland  the  principle  of 
compulsion  has  been  allowed  to  remain  almost  in  abeyance,  and  in 
the  other  states  it  has  been  enforced  with  varying  de^(ree«  of  strict- 
ness. In  Victoria,  Queensland,  New  Zealand,  Western  Australia,  and 
South  Australia  the  primary  education  provided  by  the  State  is  entirely 
free  of  charge  to  the  parents;  itt  Xew  South  Wales  and  Tasmania 
■mall  fees  are  charged,  but  these  are  not  enforced  where  the  parents  can 
reasonably  plead  poverty. 
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The  statntory  school-ftgs  is  exdi  state  ia  as  follows : — 

New  Sonth  Walea   orar  0  uid  nnder  14  j< 

Victoria ,    6 


South  A 

Wettem  Aostnlia  .. 


New  Zuluid... 


13 


Esemption  certificates  are  granted  to  pupils  below  the  maxiaium  school 
-  age,  provided  thej  can  pass  an  examination  of  a  prescribed  standard. 
'  In  New  South  Wales,  for  many  yeais,  a  doalsTStem  of  edncation  Trasin 
enstonce.  'Hiefoiir  Btat»wded  denaminations — ^the  Chorch  of  England, 
Roman  Catholic,  Presbyterian,  and  Weeleyan  bodien — had  schools  sup- 
ported by  annual  votes  from  Parliament,  administered  nnder  the  control 
of  tha  head  of  each  denomination  for  the  time  being.  There  were  also 
National  schools,  likewise  supported  by  the  State,  but  nnder  the  control 
of  a  Board  appoint«d  by  the  Government.  This  plan  whs  found  to  be 
costly  and  wasteful  in  the  extreme,  for  in  many  uountry  towns  there 
were  in  existence  several  small  and  inefficient  competing  schools  where 
the  total  number  of  children  was  not  more  than  sufficient  for  one  well- 
conducted  establishment  Bo  strongly  was  this  evil  felt  that  changes  in 
the  law  were  made  from  time  to  time,  until  at  length  the  denominational 
sjrstem  was  abolished  altogether,  and  one  general  and  coiiipr(>hansive 
plan  of  public  instruction  adopted  in  its  place.  This  reform  was  not 
accomplished  without  much  agitation,  extending  over  a  considenble 
period.  A  league  was  formed  with  the  object  of  securing  the  establish- 
ment of  secular,  compulsory,  and  free  education,  and  in  1^60,  under  the 
auspices  of  Sir  Henry  Parkes,themeasureestabliahing  the  present  system 
became  law.  Education  in  the  public  schools  is  now  non-sectarian, 
though  facHities  are  afforded  to  clergymen  to  give  religious  instruction 
within  specified  school-hom^  to  children  whose  parents  belong  to  their 
denomination  and  desire  that  this  instruction  shall  be  given.  It  is 
compulsory,  and  free  to  all  who  cannot  aSbrd  to  pay,  while  a  merely 
nominal  fee  is  charged  to  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  contribute  to- 
wards the  cost  of  the  teaching  of  their  children.  Forsecondary  education 
there  are  a  number  of  superior  and  high  schools  entirely  supported  by 
the  state,  besides  numerous  colleges,  grammar  schools,  and  denominational 
schools  which  obtain  no  assistance  from  the  Qovemment,  excepting  tlie 
Sydney  Grammar  School,  which  receives  a  statutory  endowment  of 
£l,fiOO.  Scholarships  and  bursaries  have  been  founded  in  conneotion 
with  many  of  these  schools.  The  tJ Diversity  of  Sydney,  which  is  liberally 
endowed  by  private  individuals  as  well  as  by  the  state,  grants  degnee 
which  rank  with  thoseof  Oxford  and  Ckmbridge.  Educational  afiairs  in 
the  state  are  under  the  direction  of  a  Minister  for  Public  Instruction. 
In  1902  two  Comroissioiiers  were  appointed  by  the  Govemnwnt  to 
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visit  Gurope  and  America  and  report  upon  the  beet  educational  methods 
panned  in  those  countries.  Special  attention  was  devoted  by  this. 
CommisBioii  to  the  question  of  technical  education. 

In  Victoria,  under  an  Act  passed  in  1872,  a  BTstem  of  free,  compul- 
Koy,  and  secular  primarv  education  is  in  force,  under  a.  Minister  of 
Public  Iiistruction,  who  is  responsible  to  Farliament.  The  compulsory 
dsose  is  very  strictly  enforced,  especially  in  the  large  towns,  and 
edaoalioii  is  entirely  free  as  regards  the  ordiuaxy  subjects  of  primary 
inatmction,  while  the  teachers  ar«  allowed  to  impart  instruction  in 
sdditioaal  subjects,  for  which  a  small  fee  is  payable.  The  teaching  o£ 
religion  is  strictly  forbidden  during  school-hours,  and  at  no 
time  must  a  state  teacher  give  religious  instruction.  At  the 
dose  of  1901  an  important  Amending  Bill  was  pasaed.  The  main  pro- 
visioas  of  this  measure  were  designed  to  strengthen  the  corapulsory 
clauses  of  the  Act,  and  to  raise  the  age  at  which  children  can  be 
ezctued  from  attendance  at  school  to  ii  years.  No  certificates  of 
exemption  can  be  granted  to  a  child  below  12  years  of  aga  A  Director 
of  f^ttcatioi)  has  been  appointed  who  will,  subject,  of  course,  to  the 
Minister,  administer  all  laws  relating  to  education.  Secondary  education 
is  almoat  entirely  in  the  hands  of  private  or  denominational  establish- 
ments. The  higher  education  is  supplied  by  the  University^  with  its 
affiliated  colleges. 

The  Education  Department  in  Queensland  is  administered  by  the 
aoctetary  for  Public  Instruction.  The  Act  now  in  force  was  passed  in 
1875,  and  is  of  a  tolerably  liberal  character,  primary  education  being 
secular  and  free.  An  Amendment  Act  came  into  operation  in  1898, 
extending  the  range  of  subjects  taught  in  State  schools  and  reducing 
the  number  taught  in  the  Provisional  schools.  In  July,  1900,  seven 
attendance  officers  were  appointed,  and  steps  taken  to  put  in  operation 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1S75  regardingregolar  attendance  atschooL 
Tbesa  officers  did  excellent  service  during  the  year,  but,  with  a  view  to 
economy,  they  were  retired  in  1902,  apd  their  duties  relegated  to  the 
police.  The  public  sohools  are  divided  into  two  olaases,  termed  State 
and  Provisional  schools.  A  State  school  must  have  an  average  daily 
attendance  of  not  less  than  thirty  children,  and  the  local  distinct  must 
cwtribute  one-fifth  of  the  oost  of  establishing,  m&intaimng,  repairing, 
and  making  additions  to  the  building.  In  1899,  Provisional  schools 
which  had  previously  received  a  subsidy  not  exceeding  £50  for  any  . 
single  school,  and  not  more  than  half  the  cost  of  new  buildings  and 
foraitare,  were  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  regard  to  Qovemment 
grants  as  the  State  schools.  Secondary  education  is  provided  by  grammar 
Bohools,  which  are  liberally  assisted  by  the  State.  The  State  has  no 
University  of  its  own,  but  sends  a  fair  number  of  students  to  the 
Universitiea  (tf  Sydney  and  Melbourne.  The  system  of  extension  lectures 
in  connection  with  the  University  of  Sydney  has  been  extended  to 
Qoeensland ;  and  the  Oovemment  has  given  consideration  to  the 
^iMtion  of  the-establishment  of  a  University  in  Brisbane. 
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The  South  Australian  system  of  primary  edooation,  which  w»g  intro- 
duced in  its  present  form  in  1876,  is  vny  similar  to  the  systems  alre«dy^ 
described.  Public  instruction  in  the  state  is  presided  over  by  » 
responsible  Minister,  with  an  Inspector-General  and  other  officials.  Tt 
is  compulsory,  secular,  and  free.  Until  the  end  of  1891  a  small  weekly' 
fee  was  payable  by  all  parents  able  to  do  so ;  but  at  the  beginning  of 
1892  primary  instruction  was  made  free  until  the  scholar  reached  the 
age  of  13  years  or  had  been  educated  to  the  compulsory  standard,  and 
in  1898  the  remaining  fees  were  abolished  by  the  Minister  for  Edoca- 
tion.  Children  who  have  attained  a  certain  standard  of  education  are 
exempt  from  compulsory  attendance.  Religious  instruction  is  not  allowed 
except  out  of  ordinary  school-hours.  There  are  two  secondary  schools 
in  connection  with  tlie  Department — the  Advanced  School  for  Girls  at 
Adelaide,  where  puiiils  are  prepared  for  the  Univei-sity  Public  Examina- 
tions, and  the  Agricultural  ^hool,  where  boyR  are  jireparcd  for  entrance 
to  the  School  of  Mines  and  Agricultural  College^  In  addition  there 
are  numerous  high-class  private  and  denominational  establishments;  and 
the  University  of  Adelaide,  though  small,  is  efficient. 

Under  the  Elementary  Education  Act  of  18T1,  primary  education 
in  Western  Australia  m  imparted  in  Government  schools,  which  are 
entirely  supported  by  the  state.  An  Amendment  Act  passed  in  1893 
placed  educational  atTairs  in  the  state  under  the  control  of  a  responsible 
Minister,  and  afforded  f  acilitiee  for  special  religious  teaching,  half-an-hour 
per  day  being  allotted  to  clergymen  for  the  instruction  of  children  of 
the  same  denomination.  Another  Amendment  Act  which  came  into 
force  in  1894  abolished  payment  by  results,  and  gave  powers  for  the 
enforcement  of  compulsory  attendance.  Until  1895,  private  schools 
were  also  assisted  from  the  (nililic  purse,  on  condition  of  submitting  to 
Government  inspection  in  secular  Bubjecls  ;  but  towards  the  end  of  that 
year  an  Act  was  passed  abolishing  the  systen)  of  annual  grants  to  denomi- 
national schools,  and  providing  that  during  the  year  1896  the  state 
ehonld  hand  over,  an  compensation  for  the  abolition  of  these  subsidies, 
the  sum  of  £15,000,  to  l)e  divided  between  the  schools  in  like  propor- 
tions to  those  which  governed  the  distribution  of  the  annual  vote  in  1895, 
Under  the  regulations  of  1895,  children  were  entitled  to  free  education 
on  account  of  inability  to  pay  the  fees,  of  liviog  more  than  1  mile  from 
school,  of  having  made  400  half-day  attendances  in  the  previous  year, 
or  of  other  reasons  approved  by  the  Minister,  but  the  Education  Act 
which  came  into  operation  in  1899  gave  free  education  to  all  children 
of  compulsory  school  age.  There  is  a  high  school  at  Perth,  which  ia 
flubsidiied  by  the  state;  and  further  encouragement  is  given  to  secondary 
instruction  by  the  institution  of  scholarships  which  are  open  to  com- 
petition. 

In  Tasmania  the  Treasurer  holds  the  portfolio  of  Education,  and 
has  especial  charge  of  matters  relating  to  priniary  instruction,  llie 
permanent  head  of  the  department  is  styled  Director  of  Education. 
There  are  pnblic  schools  in  every  country  town  throughout  the  st«t«. 
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and  several  in  Hobart  and  lAunceston.  The  principle  of  coapuLuon  is 
in  force  in  these  two  towns,  the  school  age  being  from  7  to  13  years  j 
and  special  religious  in;)truction  is  given  by  the  Church  of  England  clergy 
oat  of  school-hours.  Secondary  education  was  at  one  time  encouraged 
by  exhibitions,  but  none  have  been  granted  ainco  1893.  The  Univereity 
of  Tasmania  was  established  in  1 890,  and  at  first  wns  merely  an  examining  _ 
body,  but  in  the  beginuing  of  the  year  1893  a  building  was  acquired 
and  teaching  provided  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  students  to  graduate 
in  Arts,  Science,  and  Laws.  The  first  degree,  one  of  B.A.,  was  taken 
in  1894.  The  Government  grants  the  institution  an  annual  subsidy, 
the  amount  voted  by  Parliament  in  1903  being  £4,000. 

Education  at  the  public  schools  of  New  Zealand  is  free  (except  that 
at:  such  as  are  also  district  high  schools  fees  are  charged  for  instruction 
in.  the  higher  branches)  and  purely  secular,  The  attendance  of  all 
cliildren  between  the  ages  oE  6  and  13  years  is  compulsory,  except  in 
cases  where  special  exemptions  have  been  granted.  There  is  a  separate 
I>epartinent  of  Education,  presided  over  by  one  of  the  responsible 
^dinisters  of  the  Crown,  as  in  the  other  provinces  of  Australasia.  The 
^rhole  colony  has  been  divided  into  school  districts,  each  presided  over 
by  a  local  Board,  and  a  capitation  grant  of  .£3  15s.  per  head  is  paid  by 
'tfae  State  for  every  child  in  average  attendance,  and,  in  addition,  Is.  6d. 
per  child  in  support  of  scholarships,  with  other  grants  for  school- 
buildings,  training  of  teachers,  etc.  In  districts  where  there  are  few 
or  no  Europeans,  native  schools  are  maintained  for  the  Maori  children. 
High  schools,  colleges,  and  grammar  schools  provide  the  means  for 
acquiring  secondary  education  ;  and  the  University  of  Kew  Zealand, 
like  those  of  the  Commonwealth  states,  is  empowered  to  confer  the  same 
degrees  as  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  except  as  regards 
Divinity.  It  is,  however,  only  an  examining  body,  the  undergraduates 
keeping  their  terms  at  the  afBlinted  colleges — the  University  of  Otago, 
the  Canterbury  College,  the  Auckland  University  College,  and  tho 
"Victoria  College  at  Wellington. 

Interest  in  educational  matters  has  undoubtedly  undergone  a  marked 
revival  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  years  throughout  the  whole  of 
Australasia.  In  New  South  Wales  it  has  been  considered  that  the 
prevaiUng  system  of  state  education  is  capable  of  expansion  and 
modernisation,  and  a  commission  was  appointed  in  1902  to  inquire  into 
and  report  upon  the  methods  employed  in  the  chief  continental  countries 
and  in  America  and  Qreat  Britain.  This  Commission  presented  its 
report  in  1903,  and  several  drastic  changes  in  present  methods 
were  advocated.  The  reforms  aimed  at  which  are  briefly  alluded  to 
in  the  succeeding  paragraph  cannot,  of  course,  be  introduced  im- 
mediately in  their  entirety,  but  the  system  is  being  moulded  gradually 
in  accordance  with  them.  In  Victoria  the  system  has  been  to  a  large 
extent  remodelled  ;  Queensland  and  Western  Australia  have  recently 
revised  their  standards ;  South  Australia  has  introduced  some  valuable 
improvements,  and  reform  is  foreshadowed  in  New  Zealand. 
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As  regards  actaaJ  school  work,  Kindergarten  methods  are  more  freely 
employed  in  the  early  Btages,  while  throughoat  greater  eSbrts  are  heiog 
made  to  avoid  the  purely  abstract  Mid  to  correlate  with  the  concreta. 
More  attentioD  is  being  devot«d  to  the  cultavation  of  the  powera  of 
obJervatioa  by  the  introductioQ  of  ooaraes  of  lesaons  in  nattire  study  ia 
.  which  the  pupils  are  encouraged  to  observe  and  where  possible  handle 
the  objects  under  discussion.  The  importance  of  developing  liM 
phyiicai  as  well  tts  the  mental  powers  of  the  scholar  is  also  receiving 
increased  recognition  in  various  directions. 


State  Schools. 
Bxclnsive  of  the  native  schools  established  by  the  New  Zealand 
Goremment  for  the  instruction  of  the  Maori  children,  there  were  9,034 
public  schools  in  Australasia  at  the  close  of  the  year  1903.  The  number 
in  operation  in  each  of  the  states,  as  well  as  in  New  Zealand,  will  be 
seen  on  reference  to  the  table  given  below.  As  a  rule,  secondary  edn- 
catiou  is  provided  by  private  institutions,  and  the  figures  quot«d  may 
be  taken  as  representing  primary  schools  ;  but  in  New  South  Wales  tbera 
are  four  high  schools,  which  it  is  castomary  to  include  with  the  others. 
The  secondary  schools  in  New  Zealand  are  excluded  from  the  returns : — 
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lUH. 

nnla. 

Tgtal 

2,862 
2,0M 
1,0M 
713 
270 
3M 

3.068 

i.wg 
i.m 

403 
271 
249 

2,366 
2.B1S 
1,241 
908 
40i 
3M 

Viotori. 

4,584 

2.r8 

1,311 

7,293 
1.7*1 

7,097 
1,417 

7,008 
2.ST8 

1S.066 
S,6U 

0,0» 

8.BU 

10,186 

18,700 
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In  all  the  states,  with  the  exception  of  Victoria,  there  has  been  a 
Bteady  increase  in  the  number  of  State  schools  during  the  paiit  few 
years.  In  Victoria  the  reverse  haa  been  the  ca*e,  for  since  1891  the 
tuunber  in  operation  has  decreased  from  2,233  to  3,094.  This  is  the 
result  of  a  scheme  of  retrenchment,  initiated  at  that  time,  by  which 
there  has  been  an  amalgamation  of  schools  in  large  centres  of  popula- 
tion ;  and  in  other  districts  schools  have  been  closed  and  the  ]iupila  cod- 
T«yed  to  other  institutions  at  the  coat  of  the  state.  The  latest  official 
retoma  give  the  number  of  sohools  converted  into  adjuncts  aa  8i,  while 
270  others  were  closed  and  the  children  conveyed  to  central  institutions 
in  the  various  districts.  Expenditure  on  conveyance  for  the  year 
ended  30th  June,  1903,  amounted  to  .£2,536. 

The  1,006  schools  in  Queensland  inclnde  450  State  schools,  108  special 
provisional  schools,  145  ordinary  provisional  schools,  and  3  schools 
at  benevolent  establishments.  In  compliance  with  a  resolution  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  the  provisional  schools,  which  bad  previously 
been  receiviog  a  subsidy  not  exceeding  £50,  and  not  more  than  half 
the  cost  of  new  buildings  and  furniture,  were  placed  on  the  same 
footing  as  State  schools  in  regard  to  subsidy.  By  this  step  the  state 
assumed  the  responsibility  for  four-fifths  of  the  cost  of  building 
and  equipment  without  limitation  aa  to  the  amount.  For  Western 
A-ustralia,  the  returns  for  years  prior  to  1896  included  State-aided 
denominational  schools,  from  these  establishments  the  Government 
subsidy  was  withdrawn  at  the  end  of  1895,  and  thenceforth  they 
are  not  included  in  the  returns  of  the  Education  Department.  The 
private  schools  are,  however,  examined  by  the  Departmental  inspectors 
in  order  to  ascertain  that  sufficient  inatruction  is  given  in  arithmetic, 
writing,  reading,  spelling,  and  geography,  while  the  various  registers 
wre  supplied  to  the  principals  free  of  cost.  This  should  be  borne  in 
mind  when  comparing  the  figures  with  those  given  for  previous 
years,  otherwise  the  extension  of  public  instruction  in  that  state  would 
seem  to  be  incommensurate  with  the  growth  of  population.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  progress  has  been  rapid,  and  19  new  state  schools 
^rere  <^>ened  in  1 903. 

As  shown  in  the  previous  table,  the  total  number  of  teachers  em- 
pl(^ed  in  the  9,034  state  schools  was  18,700—8,514  males  and  10,186 
females — exclusive  of  eewing-mtBtresses,  of  whom  there  were  86  in  New 
Booth  W^es,  423  in  Victoria,  9  in  Bouth  Australia,  64  in  Western 
Australia,  88  in  Tasmania,  and  176  in  New  Zealand.  New  Sooth 
Walefl  is  the  only  state  where  emptoytoent  ia  afforded  to  a  greftter 
number  of  male  teachers  in  comparison  with  females  ;  in  all  the  otiier 
provinces  there  is  a  large  preponderance  of  female  inatrnctors.  In  most 
of  the  states  provision  is  made  for  the  training  of  teachers.  In  New 
Sooth  Wales,  the  Fort-atFeet  Training  School  for  male  students  had  32 
students  in  training  in  1903,  15  of  whom  held  full-scholarships,  10  held 
half-scholarships,  and  5  were  non-scholarship  students ;   while  at  ^e 
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Hurlatoiie  Training  Schoo)  for  female  sttidentB  there  were  42  students  in 
resideace,  IS  of  whom  held  full-Bcholarahlps,  11  lialf,  and  16  non-scholmr- 
ahips.  At  the  Fort  Street  Training  College,  residence  and  board  and 
lodging  are  not  provided,  but  fQll-scholorship  students  receive  an  allow- 
ance of  X72  per  annum,  and  half -scholarship  £36,  while  no  allowance  is 
granted  to  non-Hcholarahip  Btudents,  The  Hurlstone  College  is  » 
residential  institution  and,  scholarship  students  receive  free  bo«rd  and 
lodging  with  an  allowance  of  £1  per  month,  half-scholarship  students 
pay  £15  a  year  and  receive  an  allowance  of  10^  per  month,  and  non- 
scholarship  students  pay  £30  per  auium.  The  Victorian  TnJnit^ 
College,  which  waa  cloaed  for  some  time  in  accordance  with  the  policy  nf 
retrenchment,  was  re  opened  in  1900.  On  the  30th  June,  1903,  there 
were  68  students  attending  the  Collegr?  uf  whom  29  were  in  thetr 
first  year.  There  were  38  students  in  the  training  college  in  South 
Australia.  A  scheme  for  the  more  efficient  training  of  pupil-tea chem 
has  been  arrai^ed,  under  which,  for  the  first  two  yeare  of  their  course, 
these  young  people  will  not  be  required  to  teach,  but  will  receive 
instruction  at  the  Pupil  Teachers'  School.  For  the  third  and  fourth 
years  they  will  engage  in  practical  teaching,  and  may  then  be  entered 
as  students  at  Adelaide  University  for  a  period  of  two  years.  Tn 
addition  to  the  79  pupil  teachers  of  the  first  and  second  grade  who 
attended  daily  at  the  institution,  .'53  othcra  received  tuition  on 
Saturday  mornings,  and  7  were  taught  by  correspondence,  while  14 
boys  were  also  in  attendance  who  had  gained  exhibitions  entitling 
them  to  free  tuition  for  three  j'eani,  in  accordance  with  the  Education 
Regulations  of  1900,  In  1902  a  Training  College  was  opened  in 
Western  Australia.  The  building  is  situated  at  Cloremont,  about 
half-way  between  Perth  and  Fremantio,  and  is  open  for  both  day  and 
resident  students  of  both  sexes.  There  is  accommodation  for  60 
students  and  the  first  session  opened  with  a  total  of  41,  of  whom  30 
were  females.  In  March  1904  there  were  16  male  and  37  female 
students,  or  a  total  of  62,  of  whom  37  were  in  residence.  In  New 
Zealand,  teachen;  are  trained  at  normal  schools  in  Christchurch  and 
Dunedin  and  at  the  Napier  Training  School.  An  interesting  experi- 
ment in  connection  with  the  training  of  teachers  was  the  holding 
of  a  Summer  School  in  Victoria  at  the  close  of  ISOl.  About  60U 
teachers  applied  for  permission  to  attend,  and  of  theae  120  were 
selected.  Lectures  on  such  subjects  as  Principles  of  Education, 
Kindergarten,  etc.,  were  given  by  experts,  and  the  experiment 
proved  ho  successful  that  the  institution  has  now  become  an  annual 
one,  and  the  idea  has  been  taken  up  with  enthusiasm  in  some  uf  the 
other  states. 

WitJiin  recent  yearit  it  has  come  to  be  more  or  less  clearly  recognised 
that  the  pupil  teacher  system,  bm  prevailini[  in  these  ataten.  is  not  con- 
ducive to  the  acquirement  of  a  satisfactory  degree  of  professional  ability, 
while  the  Training  Colleges  are  hampered  in  their  operations  from  the 
fact  that  they  are  dependent  on  the  pupil  teachers  for  their  moia  aappljr 
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of  Btadents.  Instead  of  allowing  these  young  people  to  teach  with 
varying  degrees  of  success  for  a  certain  period  and  then  admitting  them 
to  a  Training  College,  it  is  propoaed  tj  give  a  course  of  training  ante- 
i.'edent  to  appointment  in  the  schools.  It  will  be  Been  from  a  preceding 
page  that  this  idea  has  received  practiC'il  application  in  the  at&te  of 
South  Australia.  In  New  South  Wales  it  is  proposed  to  establish 
normal  schools  at  various  centres  foi*  the  purpose  of  training  teachers, 
and  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  present  training  schools. 


ExnOLSENT  AT  StATE  SCHOOLS. 

The  avcragA  enrolment  of  pupils  nt  the  State  schools  of  AuHtralaxia 
for  the  year  1903  and  the  proportion  such  figures  bear  to  the  total 
population  is  given  in  the  following  table  : — 

New  South  Wkle* 213,318  l»-99 

Victoria 207.(U0  1710 

Qneomland 93,028  17-37 

South  Aurtralia 57,1W  lO-Kt 

WeBtam  Anstnili* &(,C32  JIH 

Taunania 18,006  10-<2 

CommoDwealth 610,606  1599 

New  Zealand 133,748  16-31 

AnstrBhwia Hl,Wi  lS-71 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  largest  percentage  of  the  population  enrolled 
at  state  schools  was  to  be  found  in  Queensland,  and  the  lowest  in 
Tftiiniania.  Such  a  eomparison,  hr)wever,  is  of  very  little  value, 
because  the  proportion  which  the  children  of  school  age  bear  to  the 
total  population  varies  considenibly  in  tlie  diSerent  states,  being  as 
low  as  14  per  cent,  in  Western  Australia,  up  to  17  per  cent,  in 
Queensland  and  South  Australia,  and  19  per  cent,  in  New  South 
Wales.  In  We8t«m  Australia,  which  is  still  in  its  pioneer  stage,  there 
must  of  necessity  be  a  much  nmaller  percentage  of  dependent  children 
than  in  the  more  widely  settled  states. 

More  important,  perhaps,  than  the  number  of  children  enrolled  is  the 
average  attendance.  This,  for  scholars  at  the  state  schools  duting  the 
year  1903,  was  fi63,7C5,  representing  about  62  ppr  school  and  30  per 


teacher,  and  11-90  per  cent,  of  the  populAtios  of  AaitraUauL     The 
figures  for  the  individual  states  will  be  fonnd  appended  : — 


Stat*. 

ToUL 

SAooL 

Per 
TMCbn. 

1S4,3S2 
149.841 
69,759 
42.587 
20,283 
13,Sa6 

54 

71 
69 
59 
75 
40 

28 
32 
29 
32 
30 
23 

13-46 

450.718 
113,017 

92 
65 

30 
31 

563,765 

63 

30 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  the  highest  percentage  wa« 
shown  by  New  Zealand  with  1378  per  100  of  the  population,  clo^y 
followed  by  Queensland  with  13-46  per  cent.  The  percentage  of  the 
population  of  N^ew  Zealand— 13-78 — shown  as  in  average  attendance  at 
the  state  schools,  it  must  be  remarked,  is  rather  higher  than  it  should  be, 
on  account  of  a  nuniber  of  Maori  children  attending  the  ordinary  schools 
in  districts  where  there  are  none  established  for  the  "  natives,"  while 
the  basis  on  which  the  proportion  has  been  calculated  is  the  population 
exclusive  of  aborigines.  The  "  Native  "  schools  in  New  Zealand,  of 
which  the  number  was  101,  bad  a  teaching-staff  of  176,  exclnsive  of  12 
sewing-mi streBses,  in  1903,  with  an  enrolment  of  3,693  and  an  average 
attendance  of  3,013  stdWftrs,  and  the  expenditure  on  the  schools  during 
theyear  amounted  to  £28,719.  Of  the  3,693  children  enrolled  at  these 
schools,  813  per  cent,  were  Maoris,  or  between  Maori  and  half-caste, 
9  per  cent,  were  half-castes,  and  97  per  cent  were  EnropeauR, 
or  between  half-caste  and  European. 

Cost  of  Frimart  Eddcatiok. 
The  official  reports  of  the  various  states  show  that  during  the  year 
1903  the  cost  of  administratioa  and  inaintenaiice  of  the  State  schoola  of 
Australasia  was  ^£2,530,618,  while  the  revenue  from  fees,  rents,  salee  of 
books,  ete,  amounted  to  £125,399,  leaving  a  net  oost  to  the  state  of 
£2,406,319,  excluding  a  sum  of  £287,458  expended  on  school  premiaea. 
Assistance  to  private  schools  where  primary  or  seoondaiy  education  is 
given  is  not  included  in  these  figures  The  expenditure  for  each  of  tbe 
states  wilt  be  found  below.  In  the  rase  of  New  Zealand,  the  amounte 
given  in  the  teble  represent  the  disbursemente  of  the  EducatioK  Boards, 
and  not  the  actual  capitation  gi-ont  received  from  the  Government 
during  1 903,  as  the  former  figures  more  aocumtely  represent  tbe  coei  of 
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the  atete  Khoola  for  the  twelve  montha  From  the  tot&l  ooEt  to  the 
state  in  that  oolong,  the  lecetpte  bom  the  Edncatioa  Kewrvet,  £44,606, 
hare  not  been  deducted,  m  the  capitation  gmnt  is  now  reduced  hy  an 
amount  equivaleat  to  the  renta  deiived  from  these  reaervea,  so  that 
practiaJIy  they  are  paid  into  the  Cooaolidated  Bievenue.  The  figures 
do  not  give  the  whole  expense  to  the  state,  as  most  of  the  principal 
taMshere  enjoy  resideocefi  for  which  no  rent  charge  is  made.  In  the  . 
CMS  of  New  South  Watee,  the  annual  value  of  these  residenoee  is 
aboot  X38,000  :— 


3W*. 

EipMllhdoq 

»d 

■SSTK-r 

Cort  to  BUM, 

ExiMDdgdon 
echoed 

£ 
780,588 
678,698 
277,786 
147,961 
108,668 
64,612 

£ 
82,906 
9.321 

£ 

677,683 
608,377 
277,788 
136,6*7 
106,739 
52,140 

£ 

11.40* 
1.919 
12,472 

36,805 

2,038,291 
492,324 

118,(102 
7.377 

1,M0,272 
484,947 

192,467 

New  ZaaUnd 

Atutnluik 

2,630,618 

125,399 

2,406,219 

287,468 

•  Tav  endiDe  SOth  June,  1903. 

In  the  states  of  Victoria,  Queeoeland,  South  Australia,  Western 
Australia,  and  in  the  colony  of  New  Zealand,  primary  education  is 
free ;  in  the  other  states  a  small  fee  is  charged,  but,  as  will  be  seen 
firom  the  table,  the  revenue  derived  from  this  source  is  very  small  in 
Tasmania.  In  New  South  Wales  the  fee  charged  is  3d.  per  week  for 
each  child,  the  sum  payable  by  one  family  being  limited  to  one  shilling ; 
and  the  reoeipte  amount  Lo  a  considerable  sum  annually,  totalling  £82,906 
in  1903.  Free  education  is,  of  coarse,  given  to  those  children  whose 
parents  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  them,  and  the  number  of  children 
BO  treated  dimng  last  year  was  30,251^ — equal  to  12-4  per  cent  of 
the  gross  enrolment  of  distinct  pupils ;  the  average  for  the  last  five 
years  being  12'1.  In  Tasmania,  at  the  beginning  of  1901,  new  r^uta- 
tiona  came  into  force,  under  which  school  fees,  which  had  till  then 
constituted  part  of  teachers'  incomes,  are  paid  into  the  Treasury,  the 
teachers  receiving,  by  way  of  compensation,  an  addition  to  their  salaries 
to  an  extent  and  for  a  period  exactly  defined.  Free  education  is 
granted  in  caees  of  necessity,  and  for  this  purpose  free  public  schools 
were  established  in  Ilobart  and  Launeeston  ;  but  as  it  was  considered 
that  this  system  affixed  a  brand  of  pauperism  to  the  children  raakiog 
use  of  them,  they  have  now  been  abolished,  and  the  pupils  6nd  free 
education  at  the  ordinary  schools.  In  1899  on  Education  Act  was 
2b 
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passtN]  ID  Weetem  Australia,  which  had  for  ita  chief  object  the  granting 
of  free  education  to  all  children  of  compnlBory  school  age.  Tb^  ivorfc 
of  compulsion  was  also  BjatematiBed,  and  the  returns  for  1903  abov 
the  highest  percentage  of  attendance  for  any  year  since  1872. 

Although  primaiy  instruction  is  free  in  Victoria,  Qneensland,  South 
Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  yet  Queensland  is  the 
only  state  where  no  fees  were  received  in  1903  ;  but,  as  pointed  out  on 
a  previous  page,  the  state  receives  contributions  from  local  distrtcta 
towards  the  construction  of  school  buildings,  the  amount  of  such  OCD- 
tributions  io  1903  being  £2,036.  In  Victoria  fees  are  charged  for 
instruction  in  extra  subjects,  such  as  book-keeping,  shorthand,  algebra, 
Euclid,  French,  I^tin,  Science,  &c,  but  the  instruction  is  given  by 
visiting  teachers  as  well  as  the  regular  staff  ti-achers  outside  of  statutory 
school  hours.  During  lost  year  the  number  of  pupils  paying  for  extra 
subjects  was  returned  as  6,571  ;  but  these  figures  do  not  indicate  the 
actual  number  of  individuals,  as  some  pupils  take  more  than  one 
subject.  The  fees  received  amounied  to  £2,800;  but  this  sum  has 
not  been  included  in  the  receipts,  which  totalled  £9,321,  and  wer« 
mode  up  of  fines,  rents,  and  the  amount  realised  by  the  sate  of 
publications ;  and  although  not  directly  applied  by  the  state  towards 
the  reduction  of  departmental  ex]tenditure,  have  been  so  treated  here. 
In  South  Australia  the  receipts  during  1903  included  £4,442  from 
sale  of  books  and  school  materials,  £6,714  fi-om  rent  of  dedicated 
land,  and  sundry  receipts  amounting  to  £248. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  previous  table  that,  excluding  the  expenditure 
on  school  premises,  the  net  cost  of  public  instruction  in  Ausbalasia  in 
1903  was  £2,405,219.  This  is  equivalent  to  £4  Ha.  3d.  for  each  child 
in  average  attendance  during  the  year ;  while,  if  the  expenditure  on 
buildings  is  taken  into  account,  the  amount  reaches  £4  15s.  6d.  jier 
child.  The  figures  for  each  of  the  six  states  and  for  the  colony  of  l<ew 
Zealand  are  presented  below: — 


Stat*. 

K.t  Com  lost. 

4    7    9 

4  8    4 
3  IS    B 
3    4     I 

5  9    3 
3  IS    2 

£  a    d. 

TawnanU 

3  16    S 

Commonwealth  

New  7«iUnH 

4    8    2 
4    5    9 

4  13    » 

5  S    7 
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Expenditure  on  education  in  a  large  State  like  Western  Australia, 
with  a  sparse  but  rapidly-expanding  population,  must  of  necessity  be 
proportionately  higher  than  in  the  older  settled  £ut«m  States.  For 
the  half-time  schooli,  the  coat  per  tcholar  in  avert^^  attendance 
during  1903  was  as  high  as £11  6s.  lid.,  while  for  the  special  schools  in 
the  Horth-weet  the  expenditure  was  as  much  as  £10  Oh.  3d.  per  head 
of  the  average  attendance.  The  figures  for  administration  are  also 
swollen  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  private  Bchoob  are  inspected  by  the 
Departmental  officers,  and  also  receive  various  registers  free  of  cost. 
The  figures  for  Yictoria  show  a  considerable  decrease  on  the  average 
for  the  preceding  year,  the  falling  off  being  chiefly  due  to  a  smaller 
expenditure  on  buildings,  the  disbursements  in  this  respect  amounting 
to  £39,369  in  1903  as  compared  with  £81,946  in  the  preceding  year. 
AH  the  states  show  increases  in  expenditure  on  administration  and 
maintenance  per  child  in  average  attendance  as  compared  with  the 
figures  for  1897-98.  For  New  South  Wales  the  increase  amounted  to 
Hb.  8d.  per  scholar;  for  Victoria,  to  7s.  3d.;  for  Queensland,  to 
ISs.  lOd.;  for  South  Australia,  to  3b.;  for  Western  Australia,  to 
10a.  lid. ;  for  Tasmania,  to  19s.  7d. ;  and  for  New  Zealand,  to  9s.  Id. 


EncocRAOEUEifrr  of  Secondary  Education. 

Before  passing  to  the  consideration  of  private  schools,  reference  nay 
be  made  to  the  encouragement  of  secondary  education  by  the  state, 
apart  from  grants  to  the  Universities.  In  New  South  Wales  there 
are  numerous  private  colleges  of  a  high  class,  and  there  are  four 
State  High  Schools— two  for  boys  and  two  for  girls — where  higher 
education  may  be  obtained  at  a  moderate  cost ;  oe  well  as  129 
Superior  Schools,  in  the  higher  classes  of  which  pupils  are  prepared, 
for  the  public  examinations.  In  1903  the  expenditure  on  the  High 
Schools  amounted  to  £6,580.  A  scheme  of  scholarships  for  the  Sydney 
Oronunar  School,  for  High  and  Superior  Schools,  and  for  the  University, 
is  in  existence.  Tn  1903,  107  candidates  were  successful  at  these 
examinaf^ions.  Fifty-one  secured  scholarships  and  43  bursaries  for  High 
and  Superior  Schools ;  3,  bursaries  at  the  Sydney  Qrammar  School ; 
and  10,  University  bursaries. 

In  Tictoria,  as  previously  pointed  out,  extra  subjects  are  taught  for 
a  amall  fee  at  133  of  the  public  schools.  The  pupils  paying  for  this 
extra  instruction  in  1903  numbered  6,571,  and  the  fees  received  by 
teachers  £2,805.  For  the  encouragement  of  secondary  education,  200 
scholarships  were  granted  from  18tJ6  to  1890,  but  in  1891  the  number 
was  reduced  to  100,  and  in  1892  to  75.  Uonsequent  on  the  retrench- 
ment policy  already  alluded  to,  these  scholarships  were  abolished  in 
1893,  but  the  principals  of  private  colleges  offered  a  large  number 
of  exhibitions  to  ohildren  attending  state  schools     The  Department, 
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however,  decided  to  introdnce  p&id  scholarship*  similar  to  tiioM 
withdrawn  in  1893;  and  under  the  new  scheme,  60  exhibitions  of 
the  Minn&l  valae  of  £10  are  awarded,  the  firat  examination  fctr  which 
WM  held  in  December,  1900.  For  the  year  1902-3  tfas  eKpenditnre 
on  Bcbcdarsbips  and  sxhibitionB  amounted  to  £4,286. 

Steps  have  i-eoently  been  token  in  QDeenshuKl  to  add  to  the  vurricu- 
lum  of  the  state  Khoda,  in  order  that  they  may  be  bronght  more  into 
line  with  the  Bnperior  public  schools' of  Now  South  Wa)f«.  Senmduy 
education,  however,  has  long  been  provided  for  by  the  libeml  endowiueut 
of  the  private  gramntar  schools,  and  by  a  system  of  scholarahipB  for 
these  Bcboola,  which  at  present  number  ten.  Bach  school  is  suhstdiaed  to 
the  extent  of  £1,000  annually;  and  the  total  amount  of  endowtnentaand 
gr^ntB  by  the  state  to  these  institutions  to  the  end  of  1903  was 
£273,035.  At  the  annual  examinations  for  nchoUrshipe,  186  boys  and 
97  girls  competed,  and  scbolsrships  were  gained  by  27  boys  and  9  giria, 
while  6  boys  and  '2  girls  were  awarded  bursaries.  Three  pupOa  of 
secondary  scboola  also  qualified  for  ezhibilions  to  Universities.  In  the 
last  quarter  of  1903  there  were  altogether  100  state  scholars  in  attend- 
ance at  the  various  grammar  schools,  while  there  were  in  addition  14  ■ 
attending  other  approved  secondary  schools.  Of  the  78  exhibitions 
granted  since  the  year  1878,  when  they  were  first  instituted,  59  have 
been  gained  by  students  who  had  previously  won  scholarships  from 
state  schools. 

In  South  Australia  the  Advanced  School  for  Giria  was  attended  by 
113  pupils  in  1903.  The  fees  amounted  to  £853,  to  which  sliould  be 
added  an  allowance  of  £50()  on  account  of  bursary  holders,  while  the 
expenditure  was  £1,228.  There  are  twelve  bumarieR  for  this  sd)ool 
annually  awarded  to  titste  school  pupils.  Six  University  scholarships 
of  the  value  of  £35  each  are  snnualjy  awarded  to  day  sturlents  on  tbe 
recommendatioD  uf  the  University  Council,  siid  18  other  scholarships  of 
£10  each  iLre  awarded  to  evening  students  There  ere  also  available  34 
exhibitions  and  24  biii'saries  for  boys  and  girls,  and  20  junior  scholarships 
are  offered  annually  to  pupils  attending  schools  under  the  MinistM*. 
In  Western  Australia  there  is  a  high  school  for  boys  at  Perth,  which 
in  1902  received  Government  aid  to  the  extent  of  £1,000.  The 
number  of  pupils  on  the  roll,  including  boarders,  was  96,  and  the 
average  daily  attendance  was  93.  Two  state  scholarships  for  tliis  school, 
valued  at  £T5  each  and  tenable  for  three  years,  are  awarded  annually. 
The  Government  also  offers  annually  ten  bursaries  of  the  value  of  £10 
to  children  attending  tbe  elemental^  schools  of  the  state^flve  to  boys, 
and  tive  to  girh.  In  Tasmania  a  system  of  exhibitions  was  at  one 
time  in  force,  but  none  have  been  granted  since  1893.  New  Zealand 
has  25  incorporated  or  endoved  secondary  schools,  with  a  regular 
teaching  staff  of  173,  and  ft  visiting  staff*  of  62.  At  tbe  end  of  1903 
there  were  3,722  pupils  on  the  idIIs,  and  tbe  average  attendance  tor 
the  year  was  3,455.  The  receipts  for  1903  amounted  to  £61,767, 
■  including  £26,577  derived  from  interest  on  investments  and  rents  of 
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I,  and  £31,204  from  fees.  These  schools,  it  should  be  noted,  are 
not  supported  directly  by  the  state.  Some  have  endowments  of  land, 
and  others  reoeiTa  aid  from  the  rents  derived  from  the  BdncatioD 
Raaerves  administered  by  the  School  Commissioners. 


Privatb  Schools. 

At  the  end  of  1903  there  were  2,5S2  private  schools  in  Australasia, 
■with  a  total  teaching  staff  estimated  at  8,600.  The  total  number  of 
pnpila  on  the  rolls  was  160,698,  and  the  average  attendance,  132, 29i. 
Below  will  be  found  the  figures  for  the  individual  states  and  for  New 
Ze^and.  At  the  end  of  1895,  the  Government  subsidy  was  withdrawn 
&om  the  assisted  schools  in  'Weet«m  Australia,  and,  thenceforward, 
information  respecting  these  institutions  is  incorporated  in  the  returns 
for  private  schools  : — 
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.»^ 

Enn 
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Total. 

^.U^ 

New  SoDth  Wales.. 
Victoria      .    .. 

S41 
798 
ISl 
20E 
92 
177 

3,368 

z,3efl 

721 
GH 
346 
302 

«,660 
15,721 
10,269 
6,767 
8.S43 

4-09 
3  77 
3-03 
2-79 

3-oe 

4-95 

46,982 

SoDtb  AmtralU   ... 
WsBtern  Auatnlia 

9,330 
e,fll8 
6,800 

New  Zealand    

2.29* 
S88 

7,760 
840 

140,498 
16,000 

3-71 
1-8S 

118,883 
13,*n 

2,582 

8,600 

160,698 

3-3» 

132,294 

In  New  South  Wales  during  the  ten  years  1894-1903  the  number 
of  prtTKte  schools  reached  its  highest  point  in  1899,  when  there  were 
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BO  less  than  1,053  schools,  with  47,560  BohoUrs  in  average  atteodance. 
Since  that  year,  bunever,  ^e  numbers  steadily  declined,  until  in  1903 
the  returns  showed  841  schools,  with  an  average  attendance  of  46,982. 
The  decrea<ie  is  partly  attributable  to  the  extension  of  the  public  acbool 
system.  Of  the  private  schools  in  the  state,  350  are  Roman  Catholic, 
as  compared  with  70  connected  with  the  other  Churches,  while  421  are 
undenominatioiial ;  but  of  the  scholars  enrolled,  40,989,  or  over  70  per 
cent.,  are  in  utt^ndance  at  Roman  Catholic  schools,  while  4,466  attend 
Church  of  England  schools ;  1,447,  schools  belonging  to  other  denomina- 
tions ;  and  11,356,  the  undenominational  schools.  Since  1894  thepn|nls 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  schools  have  increased  by  16-6  percent.,  which 
is  over  2  per  cent,  higher  than  the  general  rate  of  increase.  Many  oi 
the  p^i^'ate  schools  are  institutions  of  a  high  class.  Only  one — the 
Sydney  Grammar  School — is  assisted  by  the  State,  which  provides  ft 
statutory  endowment  of  £1,500  per  annum.  In  1903  the  staff  of  this 
school  consisted  of  25  teachers;  the  total  enrolment  was  649  ;  the  average 
enrolment,  545  ;  and  the  average  doily  attendance,  519.  The  receipts 
for  the  year  totalled  £10,914,  of  which  £9,225  represented  iaea;  while 
the  expenditure  was  £11,108. 

From  returns  furnished  by  the  principals  o£  priTate  schoc^  in 
Victoria,  it  appears  that  the  total  number  of  institutions  bos  decreased 
from  867  in  1894  to  798  at  the  30th  June,  1903,  while  the  gross  en- 
rolment increased  from  44,038  to  45,650  during  the  same  period. 
These  colleges  are  not  subsidised  by  the  state. 

Of  the  181  private  schools  in  Queensland,  the  principal  are  the  ten 
grammar  schools,  which  are  situated  at  Brisbane,  Ipswich,  Maryborough, 
Rockhampton,  Townsville,  and  Toowoomba.  In  each  of  the  first  fonr 
towns  there  are  two  schools— one  for  girls  and  one  for  boys.  In  1903 
the  teaching  staff  of  the  grammar  schools  consisted  of  56  permanent 
and  20  visiting  teachers  ;  the  aggregate  number  of  pupiltt  on  the  rolls 
was  1,027  ;  ami  the  average  daily  attendance,  865.  As  previoasly 
mentioned,  each  of  the  ten  schools  receives  an  annual  grant  of  £1,000 
from  the  state,  the  Townsville  school  received  also  a  loan  of  £2,000 
during  1903.  The  total  receipts  for  the  year  amounted  to  £30,371, 
and  the  expenditure,  including  salaries,  to  £30,355. 

There  is  no  special  information  available  with  respect  to  the  private 
'Kihools  in  South  Australia.  Of  the  92  private  schools  open  in  Western 
Australia  at  the  end  of  1903, 43  were  Roman  Catholic  institutions,  with 
anenrolmentof  4,921  pupi]e,or78-6percent.of  the  total.  Theprincipal 
private  institution  is  the  Perth  High  School  for  Boys,  which,  in  1903, 
received  Government  aid  to  the  extent  of  £1,000.  The  school  is  under 
the  supervision  of  a  Board  of  Governors.  According  to  the  latest 
returns  the  teaching  staff  numbered  S ;  the  total  numlter  of  pupils 
enrolled  was  96,  of  whom  26  were  boarders ;  and  the  average  daily 
attendance  was  93. 

Included  with  the  177  private  schools  in  Tasmania  are  21  grammar 
schools  and  colleges,  8  of  which  are  undentMuinatiiNial  iu  cfaantcter. 
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7  are  connected  with  the  Church  of  England,  3  with  tlie  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  1  with  the  Wesle^an  Church,  1  with  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  1  with  the  Society  of  Friends,  There  were  113  permanent  teachers 
at  these  institutions  in  1903,  and  accommodation  was  provided  for 
3,384  students.  The  average  attendance  duiing  the  year  was  2,383, 
of  whom  996  were  of  the  age  of  15  years  and  upwards.  As  in  N'ew 
South  Wales,  the  majority  of  the  pupils  at  private  institutions  in  New 
Zealand  are  enrolled  at  the  Boman  Catholic  Schools.  At  the  end 
of  1903  the  number  of  schools  belonging  to  this  denomination  was  139, 
at  which  10,813  scholars  were  enrolled,  with  an  average  daily  attend- 
ance of  9,207. 

DlPBTJBION  OF   EdUCATIOIJ. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Governments  of  the  various  states  have  done 
much  for  the  instruction  of  the  children,  and  throughout  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  attendance  at  school  of  children  of  certain  ages  is  com- 
pulsory. Unfortunately,  in  spite  of  the  law  and  in  spite  of  the  odaca- 
tional  &cilities  afforded  by  the  states,  large  numbers  of  children  are 
growing  up  in  total  ignorance,  and  a  large  number  with  very  little 
instruction.  It  must  not  be  sup3>osed  that  the  oflicials  of  the  public 
departments  controlling  instruction  are  to  blame  for  this  lamentable 
state  of  a&irs  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  have  made,  and  continue  to 
make,  protests  against  the  continuance  of  the  evil,  but  the  rescuing  of 
children  from  the  neglect  of  parents,  and  the  effects  of  their  own 
depraved  inclinations,  does  not  seem  to  appeal  very  strongly  to  the 
legislatures  of  these  States. 

As  regards  New  South  Wales  the  census  returns  for  1901  showed 
that  there  were  17,464  children  of  school  age,  that  is  6  and  under  14 
years,  who  were  not  receiving  instruction  either  at  school  or  at  home. 
If  allowance  be  mode  for  those  who  possessed  certificates  showing  that 
th^  had  been  educated  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  Education  Act, 
and  who  numbered  approximately  6  percent,  of  the  number  quoted,  there 
still  r^nain  about  1 6,600  children  presumably  growing  up  in  blank  ignor- 
ance. In  addition  to  these  a  large  proportion  of  the  scholars  enrolled 
at  state  schools  fail  to  attend  the  requisite  70  days  in  each  half-year. 
With  respect  to  private  schools  the  state  has  no  means  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  teachers  are  competent  to  impart  instruction,  nhije  nothing 
can  be  said  regarding  regularity  of  attendance  at  these  institutions  as 
the  principals  are  not  compelled  to  produce  returns.  liOgislation  to 
cope  with  the  truancy  evil  is  in  contemplatinn  by  the  state.  At 
present  the  parents  of  children  attending  public  schools  ore  liable  to 
prosecution  if  their  children  do  not  attend  the  number  of  days  pre- 
scribed by  the  Act.  Private  schools  are  not  interfered  with,  while 
there  is  no  adequate  provision  made  for  tracing  and  dealing  with 
children  who  are  not  enrolled  at  any  school. 

Id  Victoria,  the  census  returns  for  1901  showed  that  the  total 
number  of  children  of  school  age,  that  is  6  to  13  years,  was  197,704, 
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and  of  these  the  nnmber  receiving  inatFacbioa  either  at  aohool  or  at 
hone  was  184,200,  so  that  appturentl;  there  were  13,504  childran 
growing  up  in  ignoraiioe.  Deducting  a  uoall  percentage  on  aoconnt  of 
those  who  while  ztot  at  school  were  yet  in  poaaession  of  carti&ofttes  of 
exemption  there  will  be  left  upwards  of  12,000  uneducated. 

In  QueeoBland  there  were  at  the  census  of  1901,  75,179  children  of 
sohool^^e,  that  is  over  6  and  under  12  years  of  age,  and  t^  these  71,830 
were  receiving  instruction  at  school  or  being  taught  at  home^  so  that 
there  were  3,349  uneducated.  Of  these  it  appears  that  in  themajoritj 
jf  inBtances  the  degree  of  education  was  not  stated  on  the  schedule,  bat 
there  is  every  probability  that  the  greater  number  were  uninstracted. 
With  respect  to  the  3,100  children  who  were  presamably  taught  at 
home,  there  is  of  course  no  guarantee  that  the  instruction  received  was 
up  to  standard  requirementa. 

In  South  Australia  the  children  of  school  age,  that  is  7  to  13  jemr*, 
numbeced  62,720  at  the  censnstrf  1901.  Of  these  the  total  nnmber  under 
instruction  at  school  or  at  home  was  returned  as  54,471,  leaving  8,219 
not  attending  school,  and  presumably  growing  up  in  ignorance.  In 
Western  Australia  the  children  of  school  age,  that  is  6  and  under 
14  years,  numb^^  26,335  at  the  censoa  of  1901.  The  total  under 
instructuui  was  returned  as  24,333,  and  the  remaining  2,002  wer» 
tiierefore  uneducated. 

The  Tasmanian  census  retoms  for  1901  showed  a  total  of  26,122 
children  of  the  school  ages  7  to  13  years,  of  whom  23,676  reoei'nd 
instmction  at  school  or  at  home,  the  remaining  2,446  apparently  being 
illiterate.  The  New  Zealand  census  returns  for  1901  record  a  total  of 
170,961  children  between  5  and  15,  c^  whom  157,803  were  receiving 
education,  leaving  the  apparently  ilUtenite  as  13,158. 

In  addition  to  the  numbers  recorded  as  not  receiving  instruction  in 
the  various  states  there  is  also  to  he  reckoned  the  percentage  oi  children 
who  while  attending  school  do  not  comply  with  the  standard  requite- 
ments  respecting  the  yearly  attendances.  To  what  extent  irr^ularity 
prevails  in  regard  to  private  schools  there  is  no  means  of  asoertaaningv 
the  returns  ^m  the  public  schools,  however,  indicate  a  greater  or  le« 
degree  of  laxity  in  this  respeeL 

UmvERfliTT  Entrc^Tiox. 

The  advance  of  education  is  hardly  more  clearly  indicated  by  uie 
institution  and  success  of  Colleges  and  Universities  than  is  the  progress 
of  wealth  or  the  attainment  of  leisure.  In  Australia  the  earliest 
attempts  to  provide  for  vhat  may  be  termed  the  luxuries  of  educa- 
tion were  m-tde  in  New  South  Wales  in  1852,  and  in  Victoria  is 
1855,  when  the  Universities  of  Sydney  and  Melhoome  respeotirely 
were  established.  No  other  province  of  Australasia  waa  at  that  time 
Hufficiently  advanced  in  wealtii  and  population  to  follow  the  example 
thus  set;  hut  New  Zealand  in  1870,  South  Australia  in  1874,  wad 
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TamnuuB  in  1890,  eadi  foundw]  a  University.  The  Univeisities  are 
jm  part  supported  by  grants  from  the  public  funds,  and  in  part  by 
private  endowments  and  the  foes  paid  by  students. 

The   income   received   by    the   Sydney,    Melbourne,    Adelaide,    and 
TMmaniaQ  TJaiversities  in  1903  was  as  follows  : — 
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£ 
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£ 
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£ 
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608 

£ 
46,S73 
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SGbSraa  ■':■.::::;:;:::;;;::;;: 

The  item  "  Other  Sources"  includes,  in  the  case  of  New  South  Wales, 
receipts  from  varioas  beuefactions,  the  most  important  uf  these,  the 
Challia  beqnest,  being  valued  at  over  j£268,000. 

In  addition  to  the  annual  endowment,  the  Adelaide  University 
bas  received  a  perpetual  eadowment  of  50,000  acres  of  land  from  the 
Government  of  South  Australia.  The  University  of  New  Zealand  has 
a  statutory  grant  of  £3,000  a  year  from  Qnvemment,  and  an  additional 
income  of  about  £2,500  from  degree  and  examination  fees.  Of  the 
affiliated  colleges,  Auckland  University  College  is  in  receipt  of  a  statutory 
grant  of  ;B4,000  a  year  from  Government.  The  University  of  Otago 
derives  a  sura  of  about  £5,600  annually  from  rents  of  reserves. 

The  number  of  students  attending  lectures  in  1903  is  shown  below. 
In  New  Zealand  the  students  keep  their  terms  principally  at  the 
University  of  Otago,  the  Canterbury  College,  the  Victoria  College,  and 
the  Auckland  University  College. 
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Attached  to  the  University  of  Sydney  there  are  three  denomi- 
national colleges  for  male  students,  and  a  fourth,  undenominational 
in  character,  for  female  students.  In  Melbourne  there  are  three 
affiliated  denominational  colleges,  one  of  which  contains  a  hall  for 
the  accommodation  of  fomtje  students.  In  Adelude  and  Hobort  there 
are  no  affiliated  colleges  attached  to  the  University ;   and  in  New 
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Zealand  the  Untt'erBiLy  itself  is  aa  examining  and  not  a  teaching  bodT, 
the  students  keeping  their  terms  at  three  nndenominational  colleges  at 
Dunedin,  Christchurch,  and  Auckland,  besides  serenl  smaller  institu- 
tions wbicli  have  supplied  a  few  graduates. 

The  Australasian  Universities  are  empowered  to  grant  the  same 
degrees  as  the  British  Univeraities,  with  the  exception  of  d^rees  in 
Divinity.  In  all  the  Universities  women  have  now  been  admitted 
to  the  corporate  privilege*  extended  to  male  students ;  and  at  the 
Sydney,  jMelbonme,  and  Adelaide  Universities  this  includes  qualifying 
for  degrees  in  medicine^ 

The  number  of  degrees  conferred  by  the  five  Universitiea,  mcludiuf, 
in  the  case  of  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  New  ZeAlaod,  those  bestowed 
on  graduates  admitted  ad  eundetn  gradurn,  is  as  follows  : — 

Sydnej 2,261 

MelboDTDe  3,61S 

AdeUide 2S6 

New  Zealand 1,071 

Tasmania 61 


Technical  Education:. 

Technical  instruction  is  given  in  nearly  all  the  capital  cities  of 

Auati'atasia,  as  well  as  in  many  other  parts  of  the  couDtry,  and  the 
question  of  extending  the  scope  of  the  teaching  in  the  various  subjecti 
is  at  present  occupying  the  attention  of  the  authorities  in  several  of  the 
Ktates,  The  State  expenditure  on  this  important  branch  of  education  in 
five  of  the  Commonwealth  provinces  and  in  New  Zealand  will  lie  found 
below  ;  information  for  South  Australia  is  not  available  : — 

£ 

New  South  Wales  26,459 

Victoria , 16,430 

Queeusltuiil   7,168 

Wott«m  Australia 5,712 

TABmuiia 2,4IM 

New  Zealand 21,034 

In  New  South  Wales,  during  the  year  1878,  a  sum  of  £2,000  wm 
granted  by  Purliameut  towards  the  organisation  of  a  Technical  College, 
and  for  five  years  the  work  of  the  institution  was  carried  on  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Sydney  School  of  Arts.  In  1883,  however,  a  Board  was 
appointed  by  the  Government  to  take  over  its  management,  and  the 
Technical  College  thenceforth  became  a  State  institution.  Towards  the 
end  of  1889  the  Board  was  dissolved,  and  the  institution  came  under 
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tite  direct  control  of  the  Uinister  of  Public  Instruction.  The  College, 
which,  with  the  Technological  Mumudi,  is  housed  in  &  fine  building  at 
Ultimo,  Sydney,  is  open  to  both  mtile  and  female  Btudents.  Branch 
technical  schools  have  been  establishod  in  the  suburbs  of  Sydney  and 
in  many  of  the  cotmtry  districts,  and  technical  instruction  is  also  given 
in  some  of  the  public  schools.  In  1903  there  were  477  technical  classes 
in  operation,  of  which  243  were  held  in  Sydney  and  suburbs,  and  234  in 
the  country  districts,  while  there  were  in  addition  86  classes  held  in 
connection  with  the  public  schools.  The  enrolment  at  these  classes 
was  16,561,  namely,  9,556  in  Sydney  and  suburbs,  4,200  in  the  country 
districts,  and  2,805  at  the  public  schools.  The  number  of  individneil 
students  under  instruction  during  the  year  was  13,S32,  and  the 
average  weekly  attendance  8,671.  In  1896  a  Technical  College  was 
opened  at  14'ewcastle,  and  a  new  College  at  Bathurst  in  June,  1898. 
In  1902  a  Technical  School  was  built  at  Lithgow,  and  Mechanical 
Engineering  Shops  were  provided  at  Newcastle,  During  the  year  tho 
expenditure  by  the  Government  on  technical  education  amounted  to 
£26,459,  exclnsive  of  expenditure  on  the  Technical  Museum  and  branches. 
Fees  to  the  amount  of  £8,707  were  received  from  the  students. 

Technical  education  in  Victoria  has  extended  rapidly,  but  while  the 
Government  of  New  South  Wales  bus  wholly  borne  the  cost  of  this  branch 
of  instruction,  that  of  Victoria  has  received  ^ireat  assistance  from  private 
munificence,  the  Hon.  F.  Ormond,  M.L.C.,  having  given  £15,500  to 
assist  in  the  establishment  of  a  Working  Men's  College.  In  1903 
there  were  18  Schools  of  Mines  and  Technical  Schools  receiving  aid  from 
the  state.  The  total  state  expenditure  during  the  year  was  X16,430, 
and  the  fees  received  from  students  amounted  to  £11,74 1.  The  average 
number  of  students  enrolled  was  3,173.  In  addition  classes  in  manual 
training  and  in  cookery  and  domestic  economy  are  held  at  various 
centres,  the  net  expenditure  on  these  branches  amounting  in  1902-3 
to  £3,437.  The  question  of  more  closely  relating  the  work  of  the 
schools  to  the  industrial  conditions  of  the  districts  wherein  they  are 
situated  is  under  consideration,  and  it  is  intended  to  withdraw  the 
subsidy  from  those  schools  which  fail  to  attract  a  sufficient  number 
of  students,  or  which  do  not  supply  a  real  need  in  local  industrial 
requirements. 

Technical  education  has  well  advanced  in  South  Australia.  The 
School  of  Design  in  Adelaide  during  1903  had  577  students  on  the 
roll,  and  there  were  branch  schools  at  Port  Adelaide  and  Gawler  with 
an  enrolment  of  35  and  17  students  respectively.  The  School  of  Mines 
and  Industries,  founded  in  1889,  received  Government  aid  in  1903  to 
the  extent  of  £3,658,  while  the  receipts  from  fees  and  sale  of  materials 
to  stndents  amounted  to  £3,691.  Manual  instruction  is  imparted  in 
the  public  schools,  and  special  instruction  in  agriculturo  is  also  given 
at  various  country  centres.  At  the  Adelaide  Agricultural  School 
117  pupils  were  enrolled  during  the  year,  and  there  was  an  average 
attendance  of  77-3. 
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In  Queensland  technioftl  edncation  haa  reoeirfxl  some  attenticw^ 
and  a  Boird  of  Technical  Instmction  waa  appointed  in  1302,  it» 
fonctioQS  being  to  report  concerning  esiating  coU^^  and  adviae 
with  respect  to  the  establiehment  of  new  institaLuma.  Tba  Be«rd 
conducted  its  first  examination  at  tlie  close  of  I90<1,  when  960  studente 
were  examined,  of  whom  664  gained  certificates  of  competency.  There 
were  30  technical  schools  distributed  in  Tuious  centres  in  1903, 
and  the  number  of  individual  students  wu  given  at  2,600.  The 
recfipts  of  the  various  colleges  amounted  in  1903  to  £13,365,  and  the 
ezpenditnre  to  £14,280. 

In  Tasmania  the  foundations  of  new  Technical  Schools  were  laid  ia 
1869  in  Hobart,  and  there  is  a  branch  school  in  Lannoestoo.  Tbe 
Bobools  are  under  the  direction  of  local  Boards  of  Advice,  tbe  memben- 
of  which  act  directly  under  the  filinister  in  charge  of  education.  Thfi' 
average  attendance  of  students  in  1902,  inelodiiig  those  in  the  two 
Schools  of  Mines,  was  &40.  The  expenditore  for  the  year  c«iae  to 
£2,8S6. 

In  Western  Australia  a  Technical  School  was  opened  in  Perth  daring 
1900.  The  number  of  individual  students  on  the  roll  daring  the  last- 
quarter  of  1903  was  223,  of  whom  38  were  females,  and  the  average- 
attendance  for  the  year  was  190.  The  expenditure  amounted  toX5,712. 
Classes  for  manual  training  aiid  domestic  economy  have  been  established 
in  various  centres,  the  average  daily  attendance  for  the  year  being  456. 

In  New  Zealand  the  Manual  and  Technical  Instruction  Acts  of  1900 
and  1902  provide  fur  instruction  in  manual  and  technical  subjects  in 
accordance  with  specified  regulations,  and  the  recognised  classes  are 
entitled  to  receive  capitation  allowances  ia  addition  to  grants  in  aid  oE 
buildings,  furniture,  and  apparatus.  The  subjects  taught  in  the  school 
classes  include  woodwork,  cottage  gardening,  swimming  and  life-saving, 
ambulance  work,  dressmaking,  laundry  work,  and  cookery.  During 
1903  there  were  2,227  classes  in  operation.  Of  these,  1,669  were  claMCa 
in  handwork  at  the  primary  or  secondary  schools,  while  568  ww9 
specsal,  associated,  or  college  classes,  providing  inatroction  in  pure  and 
applied art^  engineering,  science,  plumbing,  carpentiy,  domeaCiceooncHny, 
and  commercial  subjects.  The  expenditure  for  the  year  was  £21,024. 
In  additioD  to  tbe  classes  enumerated  above  there  are  setveral  Schools 
of  Mines  in  the  chief  mining  districts,  and  tbe  Qovemment  m&kea  an 
annual  grant  of  £500  towards  the  endowment  of  the  chair  oi  mJD'Dg 
and  metallurgy  at  the  Otago  University. 

O  ENSEAL   EdCOATIDM. 

Striking  evidence  of  the  rapid  progress  made  by  these  states  in 
regard  to  education  is  afforded  by  a  comparison  of  the  educational  status 
of  the  people  as  disclosed  by  the  five  census  enumerations  of  1861, 
1871,  1881,  1891,  and  1901.     In  those  years  the  numbers  wbo  could 
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read  u)<l  write,  read  only,  and  who  were  tmable  to  read  were  as  foUoitB, 
children  under  five  being  considered  nnable  to  read,  no  matter  how 
returned  at  the  census  ; — 
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The  figures  in  the  preceding  table  refer  to  the  total  population,  and 
the  nnmber  of  illiterates  is  therefore  swollen  by  the  inclusion  of  ohildreo 
under  school-going  age.  If  the  population  over  5  years  of  age  be  con- 
sidei-ed  in  comparison  with  the  total  population,  the  resulta  for  the 
whole  of  Australasia  will  be  as  follow: — 
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The  following  tAbl«  affords  &  compariBon  of  the  nn 
in  every  10,000  of  the  population  for  the  same  period: 


the  number  of  tMih  class 
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It  will  be  Been,  therefoi'e,  that  whQe  in  1861  there  were  only  7,001 
persona  who  could  read  and  writo  out  of  every  10,000  people  over  5 
yesrs  of  age,  the  number  In  1901  had  increased  to  9,099,  while  those 
who  were  totally  illiterate  had  in  the  same  period  decreased  from  1,619 
to  672. 

Looking  at  the  matter  still  more  closely  with  reference  to  age^  it 
will  he  Been  that  the  improvement  in  education  is  most  marked  in  the 
-case  of  the  rising  generation.  The  following  table  shows  the  d^^ree  of 
•«ducation  of  all  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15  years  in  1861, 
1871,  1881,  1891,  and  1901,  numerically  and  per  10,000:— 
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The  proportion  of  those  able  to  re^d  and  write  has,  therefore,  grown 
from  4,637  to  8,009  in  every  10,000  children  during  the  forty  years 
which  the  table  covers,  while  the  number  of  those  able  to  read  only  in 
1901  was  one-sixth  of  what  it  was  in  1861,  and  the  iriiolly  illiterate 
had  decreased  by  nearly  one-half  during  the  period. 

The  Uarrif^  R^pster  affords  further  proof  of  the  advance  of 
education,  and  it  has  the  further  advantage  of  giving  annual  data, 
while  the  census  figures  are  only  arailable   for    decennial   periods. 
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The  nnmbers  of  those  who  ugiicd  the  Marriaj^e  Begister  liy  markG  were 
as  appended.     Where  a  blank  is  shown  the  information  in  not  available. 
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Hie  percentages  for  those  states  for  which  the  necessary  informatioiL 
u  available  are  worked  out  in  the  following  table : — 


8-60 

30-60 

24-60 

0-58 

16-40 

414 
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212 

2-27 

2-20 

The  percentage  in  1903  was,  therefore,  only  about  one  twenty-fifth  of' 
that  in  1861,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  in  the  course  of 
another  few  jt&tB  it  will  be  stUI  further  diminished. 

Public  Libbabisb. 
In  all  the  states  public  libraries  have  been  established.  The- 
Pablio  Libraries  in  Melbourne  and  Sydney  are  splendid  institutions,, 
the  former  comparing  favourably  with  many  of  the  libraries  in  European. 
capitals.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  libraries  which 
ftuniahed  returns,  and  the  number  of  books  belonging  to  them,  for  the 
latest  year  for  which  information  is  available : — 
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THE  progress  of  all  matters  relating  to  deaominational  Religion 
aince  the  early  years  of  AnstraJasian  settlement  has  been  eteadj 
and  remarkable.  For  the  first  fifteen  yeara  after  the  fonndatiDn  of  the 
ooiony  of  New  South  Wales,  only  a  single  denomination  was  Tecognised 
by  Government  or  possessed  either  minister  or  organisatioB — the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  England.  In  thoee  days  the  whole  of  Anstrabn*  was 
ecclesiastically  withjn  the  diocese  of  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  of  which  it 
formed  an  Archdeaconry  ;  this  continued  until  1836,  when  the  bishopric 
-of  Australiawas  constituted,  and  theRev.William Grant Bronghton,D.r>. 
.^formerly  Archdeacon),  was  consecrated  the  first  Biabop.  In  1841  the 
bishopric  of  New  Zealand  was  established,  and  in  1842  that  of  Tas- 
mania. Considerable  changes  took  place  in  1847,  when  the  diooeaes  of 
Idelbourae,  Adelaide  (including  South  Australia  and  Western  Ana- 
tralift),  and  Newcastle  (including  the  northern  portion  of  what  is  now 
Kew  South  Wales,  and  the  whole  of  Queensland)  were  established,  and 
the  Bishop  of  Australia  was  styled  Bishop  of  Sydney  and  Metropolitan 
of  Australia  and  Tasmania.  In  1857  the  diocese  of  Perth  was  formed 
out  of  that  of  Adelaide,  and  in  1859  the  diocese  of  Brisbane  out  of  that 
of  Newcastle  ;  in  1863  the  bishopric  of  Goulbum  was  eeparated  from 
Sydney  ;  in  1867  the  bishopric  of  Grafton  and  Annidale  was  fonned 
out  of  part  of  the  diocese  of  Newcastle;  in  1869  BaUturst  waa  a^Mratad 
from  Sydney;  in  1875  Victoria  was  divided  into  the  two  diooMee  of 
Melbourne  and  Ballarat ;  in  1878  the  bishopric  of  Northom  QnaensUnd 
was  established,  with  Townsvillfl  as  seat  of  its  Biaht^ ;  in  lft84  tk« 
diocese  of  Riverina  waa  formed  out  of  parts  of  the  dioceses  of 
Bathurst  and  Goulbum  ;  in  1892  parts  of  the  bishoprics  of  Brisbane 
and  Korthern  Queensland  were  formed  into  the  new  dioceae  of  Rock- 
hampton  ;  in  1896  tlie  bishopric  of  Britisli  New  Guinea  waa  eBUblished, 
and  in  1 900  the  new  diocese  of  Carpentaria  was  forreted  in  Northern 
■Queensland.  While  the  six  dioceees  of  New  Sonth  Wales  were 
united  under  a  provincial  constitution,  with  the  Bishop  of  Sydney  as 
!Metro]>olilan,  no  such  union  existed  in  Victoria  or  Queensland,  and  the 
dedsion  of  the  Lambeth  Conference  of  1697,  granting  the  title  of 
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Arcbbishop  to  Coloitial  MebvpoliUne  applied,  therefore,  only  to  Bjdnoy, 
whose  fiiahop  thereby  became  Archbishop  of  Sydney. 

finch  state  preserreB  its  antonomy  in  chnrch  m&tt«r8,  bnt  the 
Archbishop  of  Sydney  ia  nominal  head  or  Fmnate  within  the  boundaries 
of  Anstialia  and  Tasmania.  In  1872  the  ties  bebween  the  ohnrdies 
in  the  various  states  nnder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Primacy  were 
■tivngthened  by  the  adoption  of  one  common  oonstitation.  A  general 
■ynod  of  representatives  of  each  of  these  states  meets  in  Sydney 
tytay  five  years  to  dkcoss  Church  affairs  in  general.  New  Zealand  is 
excluded  from  this  amalgamation,  and  poasesBeB  a  Primacy  of  its  oim. 
As  already  st&ted,  a  Bisht^  of  Kev  Zealand  vas  appointed  in  1841. 
After  various  changes  the  constitution  of  the  Chnrch  in  New  Zealand 
waa  finely  settled  in  1874,  when  the  whole  colony  was  divided  into  the 
nx  dioceses  of  Auckland,  Waiapu  (Napier),  Wellington,  Nelson,  Christ^ 
cfaoveh,  and  Dunedin.  After  the  departure  of  Bishop  Selwyn,  whohae 
been  the  only  Bishop  of  New  Zealand,  the  Primacy  was  transferred  to 
the  see  of  Christchnrch,  where  it  remained  until  1885.  In  that  yeu'  the 
Bidiop  of  Auckland  was  elected  Primate  of  New  Zealand.  The  mission- 
ary Bishop  of  Melanesia,  whose  headquarters  are  at  Norfolk  Island,  is 
onder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  New  Zealand  primacy.  At  present,  tbere- 
'fiH'e,  there  ore  twenty-three  bishops  in  the  States,  including  the  Bishop 
of  Melanesia,  but  excluding  assistant  bishops.  The  synodical  system  of 
Church  Government,  by  means  of  a  legislative  body,  consisting  of  the 
olergy  and  representatives  of  the  laity,  pivvails  thronghout  Auutralnma, 
hoth  in  the  individual  states  and  as  a  group. 

The  Church  of  England  has  a  lai^r  number  of  adherents  than  any 
other  chnrch  as  well  in  each  state  as  in  the  Commonwealth  ;  its  position 
is  stronseRt  in  Tasmania  and  New  South  Wales,  where  its  dcictrinea  are 
professed  by  nearly  half  of  the  population  ;  in  Western  Australia  also 
it  is  a  very  powerful  body,  numbering  42  per  cent,  of  the  people  of  the 
state.  The  Church  is  proportionately  weakest  in  South  Australia  with 
adherents  numbering  30  per  cent  of  ihe  total  population.  The 
adherents  of  the  Chnrch  of  England  in  A;istralia  numbered  644,490  in 
1871,  867,791  in  1881,  1,234,121  in  1891,  and  1,497,579  in  1901,  an 
increase  of  853,089  in  thirty  years  ;  in  New  Zealand  the  increase  has 
been  from  107,241  in  1871  to  314,024  in  1901,  or  206,783  in  thirty 
y«ars. 

bi  1803  a  grudging  rect^^tion  was  extended  to  Boman  Catholics, 
one  of  wbooe  chaplains  was  for  some  time  placed  on  the  Government 
establishment ;  but  it  was  not  until  1 820  that  any  regular  provision  was 
nade  for  the  doe  representation  of  the  clergy  of  Uiis  body.  Until  1834 
the  Boman  Catholics  of  Anstrafia  and  Tasmania  were  under  the  juris- 
diction  of  the  Bi^op  of  Mauritius  (the  B«v.  Dr.  TJllathome  being 
Yioar-Oeneral  from  1830  to  1834),  bnt  in  that  year  Sydney  waa 
ooartttuted  a  see,  and  the  Bev.  John  Bede  Polding,  D.D.,  was  conse- 
crated Bishop,  with  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of  the  Continent  and 


Tasmania.  In  1843  Hobort  was  eatali^hed  as  a  Mparate  diooeae,  and 
Sydney  became  an  archiepiscopol  see.  The  dioceae  of  Adelaide  dates 
from  1843,  that  of  Perth  from  1845,  and  those  of  Uelboume,  Maitlwid, 
fialhurst,  and  Wellington  from  1848.  Daring  this  year  a  diocese 
was  established  in  the  Northern  Territory  of  South  Australia,  which 
since  1888  has  been  designated  the  diocese  of  Port  Victoria  and 
Falmerston.  The  bishopric  of  Brisbane  was  founded  in  1839,  mmI 
that  of  Goulbum  in  1864.  In  1867  the  Abbey-nuUius  of  New  Sotoa 
(Western  Australia)  was  established.  The  dioceses  of  Armidale  awl 
Auckland  date  from  1869,  and  those  of  Ballarat  and  Sandhurst  from 
1874.  In  1876  Melbourne  became  an  archdiocese,  and  Cooktown  was 
formed  into  a  Yicariate-Apostolic.  Other  changes  took  place  in  Queens- 
land in  188'2,  when  the  diocese  of  Rockhampton  was  founded,  and  in 
1884,  when  the  Vicariate- Apostolic  of  British  New  Guinea  (with 
residence  at  Thursday  Island)  was  established.  In  1885  the  Archbishop 
of  Sydney  was  created  a  cardinal,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Rom«a 
Catholic  Church  throughout  Australasia.  Following  upon  this  appcdnb- 
ment  gre>i,t  alterations  took  place  in  the  arrangenieiit  of  dioceses  in 
1887,  when  the  new  dioceses  of  Lismore,  Wilcannia,  Sale,  Fort  Augusta, 
and  Christchurch,  and  the  Vicariates-Apostolic  of  Kimberley  and  Queena- 
land  (the  latter  with  jurisdiction  over  all  the  aborigines  of  the  State) 
were  established,  and  Adelaide,  Brisbane,  and  Wellington  became  arch- 
dioceses. In  1888  Hobart  was  also  made  an  archiepiscopal  see  ;  and  a 
new  see  was  established  in  1898  at  Geroldtoo,  in  Western  Australia 
At  the  present  time  there  are  six  archbishops,  sixteen  bishops,  three 
vicars- apostolic,  and  one  abbot-null ius,  or  in  all  twenty-six  heads  of 
the  Church  with  episcopal  jurisdiction,  irreapectire  of  the  Vicariate- 
Apostolie  of  British  New  Guinea  and  of  several  auxiliary  and  coadjutor- 
bishops. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  occupies  the  second  place  in  importance 
among  the  Churches  of  Australasia,  and  in  each  State,  except  South 
Australia,  where  the  Methodist  church  is  numerically  stronger,  and  in 
New  Zealand  where  its  adherente  are  less  numerous  than  the  Presby- 
terians. In  1871,  the  Roman  Catholics  returned  at  the  census  of  the 
Commonwealth  States  numbered  408,279,  in  1881,  539,568,  in  1891, 
713,846,  and  in  1901,  855,799;  this  shows  an  increase  of  447,520,  in 
thirty  years.  In  New  Zealand  the  increase  was  from  35,608  to  109,823 
in  the  same  period,  that  is  to  say,  of  74,314.  Compared  with  the 
total  population  the  Roman  Catholic  adherents  were  23-1  per  cent  in 
1871  compared  with  21-6  per  cent  in  1901,  thus  abowing  a  alight 
jdecrease. 

Amongst  the  earliest  free  colonists  who  settled  in  the  Hawkeabuij 
district  of  New  South  Wales  was  a  small  party  of  Presbyterians,  and  one 
of  the  first  places  of  worship  erected  in  the  state  was  put  up  in  1810  at 
Portland  Head  by  their  vcJuntary  exertions.  Services  were  conducted 
there  for  years  b^ore  any  ordained  minister  of  the  denomination  reached 
New  South  Wales ;  indeed,  it  was  not  until  1823  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  I^ng 
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mod  the  itev.  Archibald  Macarthiir,  the  6ntt  PreBbyterian  ministers  in  Aus- 
ti»laaias  ftrrlTe*]  in  Sydney  and  Hobart  respectively.  The  Presbyterian 
C%iircfaM  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Qaeensland,  South  Australia, 
Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania,  are  united  in  a  i'ederal  Assembly 
^rhioh  meets  every  year  in  rotation  in  the  capital  cities  of  the  states 
moDtioned.  On  the  24th  July,  1901,  representatives  of  the  cbcrchee 
within  the  various  stotes  met  at  Sydney,  when  the  union  of  the 
Presbyterian  churches  of  the  States  of  Australia  was  accomplished,  and 
the  first  General  Assembly  met  in  pursuance  of  the  scheme  of  union 
agi«ed  upon  by  the  Federal  Assembly.  The  United  Church  is  known 
as  **  The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Australia."  New  Zealand  is  not 
incdadcd  in  tins  federation,  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  that 
colony  is  divided  into  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  Zealand  and  the 
Preebyt«iian  Ohurcli  of  Otago  and  Southland.  Besides  the  chorches 
mentioned,  there  are  several  small  bodies  of  Presbyterians  unconnected 
vith  the  larger  churchea,  such  as  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Eastern 
Anstraiia  in  New  South  Wales,  and  the  Free  Church  in  Victoria. 
The  church  in  each  state,  Iiowever,  acts  independently  as  regards  local 
ecclesiastical  administration,  and  preserves  its  autonomy  in  respect  of 
funds  and  property. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  is  strongest  in  New  Zealand  where  ite 
adherents  number  176,503,  equal  to  23'4  per  cent,  of  the  population ; 
in  Yictoria  the  Presbyterians  form  16'2  per  cent.,  and  in  Queensland 
11'7  per  cent  of  the  total  population  ;  in  none  of  the  other  states 
does  the  proportion  reach  10  per  cent.  Since  1871  the  Presby- 
terian population  of  the  Commonwealth  has  increased  from  199,195 
to  426,106,  or  by  236,910.  In  New  Zealand  the  increase  haa  amounted 
to  112,879. 

The  first  Wesleyan  minister  came  to  New  South  Wales  in  1815,  but 
it  was  not  until  1621  that  a  Wesleyan  place  of  worship  was  erected  in 
Sydney,  and  it  was  even  later  before  the  denomination  was  allowed  to 
share  in  the  Government  provision  for  religion.  The  first  Wesleyan 
Church  in  Hobart  was  established  in  1820.  From  1815  to  1855  the 
Wesleyan  Church  in  the  colonies  was  regarded  as  a  mission  of  the 
British  Wesleyan  Church,  and  from  1855  to  1873  it  was  affiliated  to  the 
British  Wesleyan  Conference ;  but  in  the  latter  year  it  was  constituted 
into  a  separate  and  independent  Conference  as  tho  Australasian  Wesleyan 
Atethodist  Church.  At  the  conference  of  1890,  held  in  Sydney,  the 
church  districts  in  Queensland  were  formed  into  u.  separate  body,  and 
in  1898,  the  union  of  the  Methodist  churchea  took  place  in  accordance 
with  resolutions  approved  by  tiie  Wesleyan  Conference  and  Primitive 
Methodist  District  Assembly.  The  union  of  the  Methodist  churchea  of 
South  Australia  took  place  in  January,  1900.  Western  Australia 
formed  a  district  of  the  South  Australian  Conference  until  March,  1899, 
when  it  was  constituted  a  separate  conference,  its  first  meeting  being 
held  at  Perth  in  March,  1900.     At  present  the  Church  is  divided  into 
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nix  Conferences,  viz.,   N«w  South  WaJes,   TuihHrU  «nd 

Queensluid,  Sooth  Anstrmiut,  WeBt«m  AaatiKlia,  mad  Nm 

TheM  CoDftirenoeB  meet  uuinally,  while  a  Genera!  CoofereBce  ii 

tnennial  perioda  wiihin  the  banndaiiee  of  eaeh  uuiihI  Oonfc 

the  order  decided  upon.     On  th«  1st  January,   1902,  the  WmIctbb 

Mflthodiat,  PrimitiTe  Methodiat,  and  United  Methodict  Free  fl hiM, 

ent^^  into  organic  union,  under  the  name  of  "  Ite  Mtiibodiat  Chnmfa 
of  Ansmdoeia."  The  membera  of  the  Tarions  Methodist  dwUnei  i» 
Australia  now  numbur  504,139,  an  increase  of  333,556  on  the  totsl  tar 
1871,  which  was  returned  at  180,583.  During  the  twenty  years  fm^ 
1871  to  1 901,  the  number  of  adherents  in  New  Zealand  inoraaaad  frank 
22,004  to  83,789.  The  deDomination  at  preMnt  b  propMlionatriy 
strongest  in  South  Austzalia,  where  it  forms  25'5  per  cmt.  of  the  total 
popuIaticMi,  and  in  Victoria  where  the  proportion  amounts  to  IS'S  per 
cent.  Id  1671  the  Methodists  formed  10-5  per  cent  of  the  toMl 
popnlaticn,  and  the  percentage  has  steiidily  grown  from  cen^  t» 
census.  In  1881  the  proportion  was  10-9  per  omt.,  in  1891  1 1-4,  and 
in  1901  it  reached  13  2  per  cent 

A  CoDgr^ational  minister  arrived  in  Sydney  as  early  as  1798  ;  and  in 
Hobart  the  Congr^ational  Church  was  established  in  1830.  At  preeent 
there  exists  a  separate  Congragatioaal  Union  in  ea^  of  the  Anatralaaian 
provinces.  Federal  meetings  have  been  held,  and  a  Congregaticnal 
Unim  of  AustralssiA  has  been  estabUihed.  The  first  meetiiig  of  this 
body  was  held  at  Wellington,  New  Zeahuid,  in  1892.  It  is  intandwl  t» 
hold  similar  gatherings  from  tine  to  time  in  the  capftal  cities  of  the 
various  states.  In  1901  the  Congr^ationalists  in  Australia  nnmbeved 
73,561  as  against  41,595  in  1871.  The  membendiip  of  this  body  hM, 
however,  remained  almost  stationary  since  1891,  when  the  adbennts 
in  Australia  numbered  73,738.  In  New  Zealand  there  were  3,941 
Cougregatiooaliste  in  1871,  6,685  in  1891,  and  6,844  at  the  censna 
of  1901. 

The  Baptist  Church  in  Australasia  dates  from  a  mut^  later  period, 
the  establishment  of  the  first  fonr  Baptist  Chan^hes  being  as  follows  ; — 
Sydney,  1834;  Laiinceaton,  1839;  Adelaide,  1640  ;  and  Melbourne,  1841. 
OiareheB  were  established  in  Auckland  in  1852,  in  Brisbane  in  1855, 
and  in  Perth  in  1895.  The  adherenU  of  this  church  in  1871  numberwl 
33,633,  and  in  1901  92,670,  the  increase  in  Anstralia  for  the  thirty 
years  being  59,038.  In  New  Zealand  the  numbers  for  1B71  and  1901 
were  4,732  and  16,035  reepectively.  The  denomiiiation  is  proportion- 
ately strongest  in  South  Australia  where  it  forms  6'2  per  oat.  of  tlM 
total  population. 

The  Jewish  community  in  the  Commoiiw««lth  bftd  a  membarahip  is 
1901  of  15,239  as  oomparod  with  13,805  in  1891,  8,815  in  1881.  and 
7,059  in  1871.  In  New  Zealand  this  body  nnmbored  1,263  is  1871, 
1,536  in  1881,  1,463  in  1891,  and  1,612  iu  1901. 
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Leaving  out  of  conaideration  •ome  ckarcbea  with  bnt  a  small  number 
of  adberente,  the  Salvstioii  Army  toaj  be  said  to  be  the  youogeat  of  tfaa 
denominations  in  Australasia.  It  commeBced  operations  in  South 
Aostralia  towards  the  cIom  of  the  year  1880,  and  in  1883  otficers  were 
despatched  from  Adelaide  to  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  and  Tasmania, 
for  the  purpose  of  organising  coips  in  thoae  staten.  New  Zealand 
was  invaded  in  1883,  Queenslaod  in  1886,  and  Western  Australia  in 
1891.  The  headquarters  of  the  Army  are  in  Melbourne,  and  its  head 
in  Australasia  ranks  as  a  Commissioner.  He  is  directly  responsible  to 
General  Booth,  and  controls  the  offioers  commanding  in  each  of  the 
states,  who  beer  the  rank  of  colonel  or  brigadier.  Each  state  is  divided 
into  districts,  which  are  placed  in  the  charge  of  superior  officers  ;  and 
each  of  these  districts  is  subdivided  into  local  corps  under  subaltern 
officers,  assisted  by  secretaries,  etc.  These  subaltern  officers  are 
responsible  to  the  officers  comroanding  their  division,  and  the  latter  to 
the  colonel  or  brigadier  in  charge  of  the  Army  of  the  whole  state.  In 
1891  there  were  33,428  members  of  the  Salvation  Army  in  Australia, 
and  at  the  census  of  1901  the  total  was  returned  at  31,100,  so  that 
there  has  been  a  falling  off  in  memberahip  to  the  exteot  of  2,328. 
For  New  Zealand  the  numbers  in  1891  and  1901  were  respectively 
9,383  and  7,999,  showing  a  decrease  of  1,384  adherents, 

In  the  eyes  of  the  state  all  religions  are  equal  in  Australasia,  and  state 
aid  to  the  denominations  has  now  been  abolished  in  all  the  provinces  of 
the  group.  South  Australia,  in  1851,  was  the  first  state  to  withdraw 
such  aid,  after  it  had  been  in  force  only  three  years  j  and  Queensland,  in 
1860,  shortly  after  the  assembling  of  the  first  FarHameut,  abolished  the 
systeim  inherited  from  the  mother  colony,  and  limited  future  payments 
to  the  clergy  then  aotually  in  i-eoeipt  of  state  aid.  New  South  Wales 
paaaed  a  similar  Act  in  1862,  and  the  expenditure  on  this  account, 
which  in  that  year  was  over  £32,006,  had  fallen  in  1903  to  £3,036. 
The  total  aaiDunt  paid  by  the  state  up  to  the  30th  June,  1903,  amounted 
to  £572,236.  The  other  states  of  the  group  subsequently  abolished 
state  aid,  Victoria  withdrawing  its  denominational  grants  as  late  as 
1875.  In  Western  Australia  the  system  lasted  until  1895,  when  it  was 
abolished  from  that  year;  and,  in  lien  of  the  annual  grants,  two  sums 
of  £17,715  each  were  distributed  amongst  the  religious  bodies  affected, 
namely,  the  Anglicans,  Aoman  Catholics,  Weeleyans,  and  Presbyterians, 
on  the  1st  October,  1895,  and  Ist  July,  1896. 

The  only  denominationB  which  ever  reoeived  state  aid  were  the 
Church  of  Ei^land,  Rosaan  Catholics,  PreebyteriaiM,  and  Weel^ans  ; 
other  denominations  to  which  it  was  tendeied  refusing  to  aoce^  it. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  inhabitants  belonged  to  these  four  per- 
suasions, and  the  enormous  inoreaae  of  populaition  during  the  last  fcnl-y- 
five  years  has  not  in  any  considerable  degree  altered  this  condition  of 
tluuga,  though  in  some  states  different  bodies  of  Christians  lisvs 
repreaented  a  larger  proportion  of  the  people  than  in  others. 


The  foUowJDg  table  shows  th«  proportionK  held  by  the  prinripal 
denomiDfttions  of  the  toUl  popnlation  of  each  state  at  the  eiiiimer»tioii8 
of  1871,  1881,  1891.  and  1901 :— 
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From  the  foregoinff  table  it  will  bn  seen  that  while  there  were  ilur- 
tuations  in  individoal  states,  the  relative  strength  of  the  principal 
denominations  in  the  whole  of  AuBtralaaia  showed  bat  little  alteration 
during  the  thirty  years  from  1871  to  1901.  The  Chnrch  of  England  at 
the  oensus  of  1871  embraced  39-1  per  cent,  of  the  population,  and  at 
that  of  1901  40-5  per  cent.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  receded 
from  33*1  per  cent,  in  1871  to  22-2  per  cent,  in  1881,  and  to  2M  per 
oent.  in  1891    while  there  was  a  aliiiht  increase  to  21-6  per  cent,  in 
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1901.  The  Presbyterian  Ohureh  receded  from  13-6  per  cent  in  1871 
to  13-4  per  cent  in  1831  and  130  in  1891,  rising  again  in  1901  to  13-5 
per  cent.  The  various  Mnthodiat  bodies,  which  have  been  classed 
together,  increased  from  10'5  per  cent  in  1871  to  tO-9  percent  in  1881, 
11-i  per  cent  in  1801,  and  13'2  per  cent  in  1901.  Congregationalists 
remained  almost  stationaTy  during  the  first  three  eaumerationa,  but  in 
1901  the  proportion  receded  to  18  per  cent  of  the  totaL  The  por- 
oentage  of  Baptists  at  the  enumeration  of  1871  was  2  per  cent.,'  rising 
gradually  to  2-4  per  cent,  at  the  census  of  1901.  At  each  of  the  four 
census  periods  the  proportion  of  Jews  remained  the  same,  namely,  0'4 
per  cent  The  column  headed  "All  others"  shows  a  decrease  from  8'9 
per  cent  to  6-6  per  cent  during  the  period.  This  colunin  contains  all 
the  minor  denomination b,  of  which  none  are  at  all  numerous  except 
LnthenmsinQueenslandand  South  Australia  ;  those  whose  denomination 
could  hardly  be  classed  as  a  religion  ;  and  alt  those  who,  from  con- 
scientious scruples,  took  advantage  of  the  clauses  of  the  Census  Acts  by 
which  the  filling  in  of  the  column  "Keligious  Denomination"  was  left 
optional. 

The  Dbnouinations  in  1901. 

The  numbers  of  adherents  of  the  various  deoominations  in  each  state 
of  the  Australian  Commonwealth  at  the  census  of  1901  were  as 
follows : — 
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The  last  heading,  "  Others,"  includes  persons  of  no  professed  religious 
perauaaion,  those  who  objected  to  stat«  their  rcHigious  belief,  and  those 
whose  religion  was  not  ascertained.  The  large  number  of  non-Chriatiana 
in  Queensland  ia  accounted  for  by  the  presence  in  that  state  of  numbers 
of  Anatiot  and  other  coloured  aliens. 


The  nambers  in  New  Zeabuid  Kod  in  the  whole  of  AnBtislasitt  « 
a  shown  below  : — 


Chareh  of  EDgUnd 3U,024 

Ronun  CmthoBo IOg;S22  9aS,e21 

FntityUnut     17«,503  «»,«« 

Methodi«t    83,788  587,928 

B»ptUt ie,03S  108,706 

Congragatdooalist   6,844  S0,40S 

Lathwu 4,833  7»,BM 

Salvation  Anny 7,999  30,0BS 

UnitarUa     468  3,097 

Other  Chrietian 18,827  85,786 

Jew,  Hebrew  1,812  16,861 

Maliomatan 41  3,247 

Buddhiit.  ConfooiMi 8,433  18,837 

Hindoo,  Br^imiD  2  848 

Other  NonChrirtian 1,041  18,935 

Freethinker,  Agnostic,  fto.  3,403  I3,8S7 

Indefinite    377  SS6 

Othen  24.675  105,248 

Total 772,719  4,5*4,434 

The   apiiroxiinate   streogth  of  the   vorions   denominations   in    tl 
Commonwealth  and  in  Australasia  at  the  end  of  1 903  waa  as  follows  :- 

ComtnonwHlCli 

DmoainXkmt.  SUM.  Aurtnliria. 

ChuKhof  BngUnd 1,563,081  1.901,401 

Roman  Cathdio 893,231  1,011,550 

Presbyterian    444,742  634,901 

MethodiBt    626,189  8i6,4«l 

Baptiat 96,723  113,9W 

Congragationaliat  76,779  M.ISZ 

Lutheran 78,302  83,509 

Salvation  Army 32.460  41.078 

Unitarian     2.744  3,248 

Other  ChriitiM  69,897  90,181 

Jew,  Hebrew  15.906  17.643 

Mahometan .1,346  3,390 

Buddhiat,  Confucian 17.123  19,743 

Hindoo,  Brahmin   883  886 

Other  Non-Chri«tian 19,720  30,842 

Freethinker.  Agnortic  10,857  14*682 

Indefinite BOO  008 

Othera 84,202  110,678 

Total S,S3«,68e  4,769,190 


FOOD  SUPPLY  AND  COST  OF  LIVING. 

COI^SIDERINti  the  comparatively  liigh  rate  of  wagee  which  prevails, 
food  of  all  kinda  is  fairly  cheap  in  Australasia,  and  articles  of  diet 
which  in  other  countries  are  almost  -within  the  category  of  luxuries  are 
largely  used  even  by  the  poorer  clasees.  The  average  annual  con- 
Bomption  per  inhabitant  of  the  principal  articlea  of  common  diet, 
based  on  the  experience  of  the  last  ten  years,  is  given  below  :— 
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It  will  be  seem  that  the  conaumption  of  wheat  in  the  CommoawealtlL 
is  353  lb.,  ranging  from  325  lb.  in  Victoria  to  45G  lb.  in  Western 
Australia,  the  average  consumption  for  AustiKlaua  being  360  lb.  per 
head.  There  is  in  all  the  states  a  tendency  towards  reducing  the  con- 
sumption of  bread-stufib,  the  place  of  bread  being  taken  by  potatoes 
and  other  vegetables.  In  Western  Australia  and  in  Tasmania  the  large 
inSux  of  miners  some  years  ago  materially  increased  the  consumption 
of  bread-stuffs,  as  shown  by  the  high  figures  in  the  above  table,  but  of  late 
years  the  tendency  in  these,  as  in  the  other  states,  is  towards  a  smaller 
consumption.  The  consumption  of  rice  remains  about  the  same  from  year 
to  year,  the  average  being  9-9  lb.,  varying  from  5'?  lb.  in  Tasmania  to 
17-9  lb.  in  Western  Australia.  The  consumption  of  rice  increases  greatly 
as  an  advance  is  made  from  the  temperate  to  tropical  r^ons.  At  Port 
Darwin  rice  is  not  only  the  staple  food  of  the  Chinese,  but  of  the  great 
bulk  of  the  European  population,  the  average  annual  consumption  per 
hesd  being,  Chinese,  450  lb.  Japane«e,  200  lb.  Europeans  50  lb.  The 
nse  of  tea  is  universal  in  Austmlia,  but  there  has  been  a  perceptible 
decline  in  the  quantity  used  during  the  last  fifteen  years.  The  conaump- 
tion  is  lai^est  in  Western  Australia,  with  9*7  lb.  per  head,  while  South 
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Australia  comes  next  with  8'2  lb.  p«r  head.  Sugar  also  ent«rs  largely 
into  consumption,  tho  average  in  the  two  principal  stat«B  being  109  lU 
per  head  in  New  South  "Wales  and  98  lb.  in  Victoria.  The  figure  for 
Queensland  is  based  on  the  returns  of  production  and  export ;  t^ 
consumption  for  1903  appears  to  have  been  only  100'5  lb.  per  head. 
Coffee  is  not  a  universal  beverage  in  Australasia,  tbe  consumption,  bmng 
only  oue-twelfth  tliat  of  tea.  It  is  used  most  largely  in  Weetem 
Australia,  where  the  annual  demand  amounts  to  1'2'8  oz.  per  head  ;  but, 
like  tea,  the  consumption  of  this  beverage  is  not  now  so  great  as  formerly. 

In  some  of  the  etatea  the  consumption  of  potatoes  per  head  of  popu- 
lation may  be  less  than  is  shown  in  the  table.  It  ia  probable  that 
the  high  average  consumption  of  651-8  lb.  in  Tasmania  and  536'5  lb.  in 
New  Zealand  is  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  New  South  Wales  »nd 
other  continental  markets  to  absorb  the  production  of  potatoes  in  excess 
of  local  requirements  in  those  states,  with  the  result  that  a  quantity 
has  to  be  given  to  live  stock  and  poultry.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  with  exactitude  the  quautity  entering  into 
the  food  consumptioD  of  the  population. 

Tbe  consumption  of  meat  has  been  ascertained  with  exactness  for 
five  of  the  states,  but  these  may  be  taken  as  fairly  representing  the 
whole  group.  The  average  quantity  of  beef  annually  consumed  in  the 
Commonwealth  amounts  to  134-5  lb.  per  head ;  of  mutton,  to  91*0  lb.; 
and  of  pork,  13-5  lb. ;  in  all,  239-0  lb.  It  would  thus  appear  that  each 
inliabitant  requires  daily  nearly  two-thirds  of  a  pound  of  meat,  and 
that  during  the  year  two  sheep  are  killed  for  each  member  of  the  com- 
munity, and  one  bullock  to  every  five  persons.  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  much  meat  must  be  wasted.  The  consumption  in  New  Zealand 
cannot  be  accurately  determined,  but  it  is  probable  that  about  312-5  lb. 
of  meat  is  the  average  annual  consumption  per  inhabitant,  of  which 
beef  comprises  90-0  lb.;  mutton,  llO'O  lb.;  and  pork,  12-5  lb. 

The  quantity  of  meat  used  fay  the  Australasian  people,  as  shown  by  the 
above  ligorea,  is  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  their  diet.  The  con- 
sumption per  inhabitant  in  Germany  is  64  lb.,  while  in  Australia  it  it 
nearly  four  times  that  quantity.  In  the  United  Stales,  a  meat-exporting 
country,  tbe  consumption  is  about  two-thirds  of  that  of  AnstoHlasia. 
The  following  table  shows  the  meat  consumption  per  head  for  the 
principal  countries  of  the  world  : — 

Cooutry. 


Qroat  Britain... 
Oermany    

Italy    ...!!!!!!!!! 
Belgium'!!!  !!!! 


Holland    

Siveden 

I   Denmark 

Rwiturland 

'   United  StBt«i  .. 

I   Cwiada 

,  Aoitralasia  
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Jadged  by  the  ataudard  of  the  food  consumed,  the  lot  of  the  popu- 
iMioo  of  Anatnlaua  appears  to  be  fai-  more  tolerable  thou  that  of  the 
people  of  most  other  countries.  This  will  be  seen  most  olearlj'  from  the 
following  table,  the  particular  given  in  which,  with  the  exception  of 
the  fibres  referring  to  Australasia,  have  been  taken  from  Multiall'a 
Dictionary  of  Statttliea : — 
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21 

380 
670 
1,020 
180 
660 
SO 
20 
40 
000 
600 
410 
820 
1.050 
140 
80 
80 
170 
600 
26S 

40 

20 
17 
10 
14 
18 
17 
17 
28 
40 

26 
20 

... 

39 
40 
32 

01 

8n^ ::::::;::::::. 

PortnnI 

18 

KSk-;;;::::: 

140 

Smtcerl^'d  

110 

United  StatM   ... 

162 

AutralMia    

123 

Taking  the  articles  in  the  foregoing  lint,  with  tiie  exception  of  tea  and 
colfee,  and  reducing  them  to  a  common  basis  of  comparison,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  amount  of  therm  o-dynamic  power  capable  of  being  generated 
hf  iJie  food  consumed  in  Australasia  is  only  exceeded  by  that  eaten  in 
Germany,  Holland,  and  Belgium.  For  the  purpose  of  comparison  the 
figures  of  Br.  Edward  Smith,  F.  R.S.,  in  his  well  known  work  on  Foodt, 
hare  been  used,  and  the  beat  developed  has  been  reduced  to  the  equiva- 
lent weight  lifted  1  foot  high.  In  estimating  the  thermodynamic  effect 
of  food,-grain  has  been  reduced  to  its  equivalent  in  Sour,  and  regard  has 
been  paid  to  the  probable  nature  of  the  meat  consumed.  The  figures  for 
potatoes  are  given  as  they  appear  in  the  DicHonary  of  Statistic* ;  but  it 
is  a  fKobable  supposition  that  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  quantity 
over  400  lb.  set  down  for  any  country  is  required  for  human  consump- 
tion, and  the  figures  relating  to  some  of  the  countries — notably  the 
three  just  mentioned — ore  therefore  escesuvn.  The  substances  specified 
above  are  largely  supplemented  by  other  foods,  both  in  America  and  in 
Europe,  bub  not  more  so  than  in  these  states,  and  the  figures  in  the 
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table  may  be  taken  as  affording  an  aoonmle  view  of  tbe  t 
quantity  and  food  vatne  of  Ibe  articles  ot  canaamptioa  in  the  conii trios 
mentioned.  To  make  sadi  a  comparison  perfectly  jost,  hcnrvvttr,  liao 
average  amount  of  work  vbich  mcb  indindnal  in  the  oommnnity  is 
«^led  upon  to  perform  dioald  be  taken  into  oonnderation.  In  A.vm- 
tralasia  tbe  proportion  of  women  and  childimi  engaged  in  laborioHX 
occnpations  is  far  smaller  than  in  Enrope  and  America,  and  the  honra 
of  laboar  of  all  persona  are  also  less,  so  that  the  amount  of  food-eaerg^r 
required  is  reduced  in  proportion.  In  his  Dictionary  of  Statitiie*^ 
under  tbe  heading  of  "  Diet,"  Mulball  gives  a  measure  of  the  aggrc^t« 
amount  of  work  performed  by  persons  doing  physical  and  mental 
labour,  and  it  would  appear  that  when  burnt  in  the  body  the  food 
of  an  average  man  sboald  be  equal  to  at  least  3,300  foot  tons  of 
work  daily;  of  a  woman,  2,200;  and  of  a  child,  1,100  foot  tons. 
For  Australasia  the  average  of  all  persons  would  be  about  2,000 
foot  tonu,  whereas  from  the  table  just  given  it  would  appear  that 
the  amount  of  work  to  which  the  daily  food  consumed  by  each 
individual  in  Australasia  is  equivalent  is  not  leas  than  4,071  foot 
tons. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  method  of  comparison 
adopted  in  the  preceding  paragraph  is  not  entirely  satisfactory,  as 
the  functions  of  various  kinds  of  food  have  not  been  oonsidered. 
Experiments  and  observations  made  in  Europe  show  that  a  standard 
may  be  set  up  by  which  the  amount  of  nutrients  required  to  maintain 
different  classes  of  people  may  be  measured.  Professor  Voit,  of  Munich, 
has  ascertained  that  to  sustain  a  labouring  man  engaged  in  moderat«ly 
bard  muscular  work  there  are  required  118  grams  of  protein  and 
quantities  of  carbo-hvil rates  and  fats  Bu£Gcient  with  the  protein  to 
yield  3,050  calories  of  energy.  There  are  454  grams  in  a  pound 
avoirdupois,  and  the  calorie  is  the  amount  of  heat  that  would  raise 
the  temperature  of  4  lb  of  water  1°  Fahmnheit  Applying  the 
ascertained  values  of  the  various  foods,  the  oonaamption  of  which  has 
just  been  given,  it  will  be  found  that  the  daily  oonaamption  p«r 
inhabitant  is  equivalent  to  103  grams  of  protein  and  3,195  calories,  or 
abont  the  quantity  Professor  Voit  declares  to  be  sufficient  for  a  IsbooriBg 
man.  If  attowanee  be  made  for  the  bet  that  only  29  per  oeat  Of 
the  population  are  adult  males,  24  per  cent,  women,  and  47  par  cant 
children,  the  quantity  of  food  eoiuumed  in  Australasia  would  appear  to 
be  far  in  encessof  the  actual  requirements  of  the  population,  and  though 
the  excess  may  be  looked  upon  as  so  much  waste,  it  is  none  the  less 
evidence  of  tbe  condftion  of  a  people  whose  circumstances  permit  titen 
to  indulge  in  it. 

The  conatunption  of  many  other  articles  of  common  use  can  be  aaear- 
tained  with  some  exactness,  and  this  is  given  for  the  ssventeen  apeoifisd 
in  the  following  list.  In  all  cases  where  the  commodities  are  wboUy 
imported  the  actual  quantities  entering  into  conaamption  can  be  given  ; 
where  there  is  a  local  manabctore  it  has  been  necessaiy  b 
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to  make  an  estim&te,  bnt  as  tbe  data  for  Baoh  are  ample  the  fignres 
given  may  be  taken  as  fairly  reliable. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  table  ia  the  high  consumption  of  Western 
Austrsiia  of  moat  of  the  articlea  oomprised  in  the  list  Amongst  the 
most  notable  of  these  are  tinned  fish,  6-25  lb.  per  inhabitant,  compared 
with  the  Commonwealth  average  of  4-34  lb.  ;  preserved  milk  18-47  lb., 
compared  with  3'8S  lb.  ;  onions  28'73  lb.,  compared  with  16-93  lb.  ; 
candles  1049  lb.,  compared  with  4-67  lb.;  kerosene  oil  7-62  gallons, 
compared  with  3'R5  gallons ;  and  soap  18-33  lb.,  compared  with 
1404  lb. 

The  annual  consumption  per  inhabitant  baaed  on  the  experience  of 
the  last  five  years  was  : — 


I 


I  illlll 


ill 


SoBoa  and  chocolate 
(^nranti  and  rawiiu 

Data*  

Fish  (pTM«rved)  .... 

Haizena  (cornflour)  . 
Uilk  (oDndenaed) ..  . 

UastMd 

OnioDs    

f"PP"    

gw  

Tapuma 

Blue  (waahiDg) 

CandlM  

Soap    

Starch 

EenwBne<^ 


lb. 

tb. 

0-HO 

0-40 

108 

0-92 

4  ■AT 

4-02 

h-'JH 

fi-47 

0-96 

(I'M 

1-OG 

3  42 

3 '43 

l)-7.1 

]■:« 

1-04 

1  lit 

l-^8 

0-H2 

1-09 

I-.3B 

'237 

3« 

137 

18-47 

018 

0  23 

0Ti4 

0-36 

^170 

IH-03 

DM) 

M-73 

ifii 

IMW 

O-W  .  0-30 

0-19 

0-7M 

0-45  '  012 

I-IS8 

t-22 

1-421  1-75 

0-30 

O-S.-! 

0-28  ;  0-30 

4  51 

3-S? 

4-00 

io-« 

12-27 

lA-IO 

ll^-INl 

18-33 

4-70 

3-4U 

2-20 

31S 

^44 

RSIIB. 

palU. 

RalU. 

2-30 

0-19 

i  ll-«6 


715 

t  15'44 

267 


0-23  I  0-2S     0-24 

18-83 1    ...    I    ... 
0-23  I  0'30  .  0-23 


0-27 
4'99 
13-99 
3-57 


The  following  table  gives  the  annual  consnmption  of  tobacco  in 
Australasia  and  the  principal  countries  of  the  world.  The  use  of 
tobacco  ia  more  prevalent  in  Weatera  Australin  and  Queensland  than  in 
an;  of  the  other  states,  but  not  to  the  extent  whicb  the  fignrea  of  con 
sumption  -would  indicate,  as  both  Western  Australia  and  Qneenaland 
have  a  larger  proportion  of  adult  males  amongst  tbeir  population  than 
the  other  stat^  and  the  proportionate  number  of  smokers  ia  lai^r 
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Compared  vith  othot  parts  of  the  world,  the  average  oonsamption  ttf 

Australftsia  vill  oot  appear  excessive  : — 


Countrr. 

>b. 

c«.m-j-. 

ih. 

Anitnlwia 

sua 

2-80 
2-02 
S-W 
2*9 
iSS 
2-35 
2-64 
1-41 
2-06 
3-00 
1-23 

AnBUM-HnDgmiy 

3-77 

Wn::::::::::::::: :::::;:: 

Holland 

Taking  Australia  as  a  whole,  the  consumption  of  tobacco  per  inhabi- 
tant is  slightly  less  than  it  was  ten  years  ago  ;  but  there  has  been 
a  considerable  change  in  the  consumption  in  some  of  the  states.  la 
Queensland  there  has  been  a  fait  in  amount  consumed  per  inbabita.nt 
of  nearly  half  a  pound,  in  New  South  Wales  one-tenth,  In  Sonth 
Anatralia  one-tenth,  and  in  Yictoria  one-third  of  a  pound.  In  Weatam 
Australia  there  has  been  an  increase  of  nearly  half  a  pound,  in 
Tasmania  an  increase  of  one-seventh  of  a,  pound,  and  in  New  Z<«huid 
of  two-fifths  of  a  pound.  In  regard  to  the  description  of  tobaoco  used, 
the  chief  point  noticeable  is  the  large  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
cigarettes.  In  1890  about  88'4  per  cent,  of  the  total  consumption  was 
of  ordinary  tobacco;  in  1903  the  proportion  hod  fallen  to  81*2  per 
cent. ;  of  cigars,  the  consumption  in  1890  was  about  8-5  per  cent., 
compared  'with  5*2  per  cent,  at  preiient,  and  of  cigarettes  3'1  per  cent, 
in  1890,  compared  with  10-6  per  cent,  for  the  year  1803. 

All  the  states  except  Tasmania  manufacture  tobacco,  and  tlic  follow- 
ing figures  show  the  consumption  of  the  ai-ticle  during  the  year  1903 : — 


Connmptianol- 

State 

TobMso. 

1 

Tobwn. 

New  SouUi  Wsies    .. 
Victoria 

lb, 

3.36S.S32 

2,002,129 

1,366,307 

875.528 

83»,SSD 

378,147 

lb. 
180,444 
173,031 
60,876 
57,960 
63,748 
17.032 

lb. 
440.104 
272,663 
1-24,138 
108,019 
108,752 
21,461 

lb. 
3,08e,0MI 
2.447.849 
1,551,321 
-41,607 
1,012,360 

youth  Australia    

Western  Aa«tr«Iia  ... 

8.527,499 
l,Sfi2.423 

563.091 
80,027 

1,075,167 
230,278 

10,156,757 

Anstialarift 

10,379,922 

633,118 

1,303.446 

12,318,486 
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The  arerage  consumption  per  inlutbitant  tor  the  ume  year  was  aa 
f (dlows : — 


SUM. 

Totaooo. 

diaii. 

OlsannM. 

TobMco. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

New  Soutb  Wales    .. 

2-36 

01» 

0-31 

2-80 

2-03 

1-57 

0-16 

029 

202 

3-80 

Oi» 

0-49 

4-58 

_           . 

213 

010 

0-12 

Commonwealth 

218 

o-w 

Olff 

2-69 

New  Zealand 

228 

010 

0-28 

2« 

Australasia 

219 

013 

0-28 

2-60 

The  consumption  of  opium  in  Australia  for  other  than  medicinal 
parpoaea  is  principally  by  the  Chinese.  An  investigation  was  recently 
made  by  Mr,  Nicholas  Lockyer,  Collector  of  CustonoB,  Sydney,  who 
found  that,  as  regards  opium  smoking,  the  Chinese  were  divided  into 
three  classes— the  largest  claas,  comprising  70  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  do 
not  use  opium ;  about  '.iQ  per  cent,  consume  an  ounce  of  the  narcotic  per 
week  ;  and  10  per  cent  four  ounces  per  week.  Tliis  gives  an  average 
consumption  of  |  of  an  ounce  for  every  adult  Chinese,  equivalent  to 
1*95  lb.  per  annum.  The  total  number  of  male  adult  Chinese  in 
AostraJia  is  approximately  29,000,  and  a  consumption  of  1  -95  lb.  would 
represent  a  total  of  66,550  lb.  The  average  net  import  of  opium  into 
the  Commonwealth  during  the  last  five  years  was  51,259  lb.  which 
confirms  the  general  accuracy  of  Mr.  Lockyer's  estimate.  The  quantity 
'n  each  year  was  as  follows  .■ — 


63,S3S 
U,423 
41,603 
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Anstralasitt  oa  a  whole  compKna'nrj  tamarMy  whb  mtmt  Euvopwi^ 
countries  in  tha  arerage  quantity  of  intoxicanta  conanmed,  mm  tke  fiat- 
lowing  Btatemeot  shows.  The  fignrcB,  which  are  redaced  to  f^aUons  of 
proof  spirit  from  dtrta  given  in  WoHxaH's  Dielionary  of  StatUtic*, 
would  appear  even  more  favourable  to  AuRtralasia  were  the  fact  ot 
the  lat^e  prepondenuace  of  males  over  feanalei  in  these  states  made  ■ 
feature  of  the  comparison  : —  _.  , 


United Eiagdom  i     357 

Fnuua. I     6-10 

Oaimmj 


It^y 


Portugal   

Hollud 

Belginm 

Deanurk  

Soaodinftvia... 
UniM  States 


a-00 

4-00 

4-m 

s-oo 

4-36 
3-<5 
2-30 


The  following  table  shows  the  consumption  for  all  the  stater  daring 
the  year  1903 :- 


Spirlu.          '           WiD*. 

Btr.ke. 

i 

BM1«. 

ToU 

fji  -     |l 

New  South  W»l<«. 

galh. 
l,m,222 
741,635 
444,340 
Iflft,29S 
314,6« 
94,372 

g«Ha;      B.I1..      igJU. 
0-79  .     952,884  |  0-«7 
0-61  '  1,603,019  '  1-24 
0-86  i     198,817,  0-38 
0-4e;     8l7,3S2;2-«2 
W2|      166.460    0-75 
0-53         31,470  i018 

galb. 
13,688,223 
14,033,907 
4.919,987 
S.063,068 
4,829,101 
I,B11,4M 

galk.!  g.lla. 
9-65  1    !■» 

»49 
B-33 
21-82 
8-61 

WwlonAiiitnli^ 

2-W 
44 

CommonwealUi . 
NewZMUnd   

2,891,428 

0-74  ''  3,870,022  i  0-9* 
0  78  1      122,490  .  015 

41,H0,«S5 
7.769,330 

10-71 
9 '46 

2-36 
2-03 

8,611,078 

074  1  3,792,512    080 

49.700,016 

10-49 

2-30 
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He  lftrg«st  cfKisiimption  of  apirita  per  inhabitant  ia  in  WeGt«m 
Australia,  Queensland  being  second.  Wine  is  used  moat  freely  m 
South  Australia  and  Viotoria,  and  beer  in  Western  AustnJia. 
The  average  consumption  of  alcohol  in  the  Commonwealth  for  the 
jeor  1903  amounted  to  336  gallons  of  proof  spirit  per  uihabitant, 
ranging  from  4'4&  gallons  in  Western  Australia  to  169  gallons 
in  Taamania.  There  was  a  great  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  alcohol 
consumed  in  Australasia  in  the  year  immediately  following  the  bank 
crisis,  and  in  1895  the  consumption  fell  to  21  gallons,  as  com- 
pared with  2-94  gallons  in  1891.  From  1895  there  was  a  gradual 
increase,  and  the  consumption  for  the  last  eight  years  han  ranged  botween 
2-4  Mtd  2-5  galloDB. 

During  the  last  ten  yeare  there  has  been  a  considerable  change  as 
Tegarda  some  of  the  states  in  the  character  of  the  beverages  consumed, 
■8  the  aecompanyiog  tables  show  : — 


"^loisse.     ^ 

ToUL 

Par 

InlHbltut. 

Total. 

inbibltuit. 

Ke»  Sooth  Wales 

gaM.. 
11,178.264 
13,197,987 
3,601,691 
3,228,479 
684,043 
1,130,04B 

e«ais. 

»-29 
11-25 
g-69 
9-51 
9-44 
7-«I 

gUto. 
14688,223 
14,033,907 
4,919,987 
3,00MI63 
4,829,101 
l,fill,404 

965 

8-33 

32,908,712 

6,102,276 

9-85 

7 '71 

41,940,68^ 
7,769,830 

38,010,988 

8-50 

49.700,015 

10-49 

The  consumption  per  inhabitant  of  malt  liquors  both  for  the  Common- 
wealth and  New  Zealand  showed  an  increase  during  the  ten  years. 
Hie  oonsamplion  of  spirits  has  mmained  practically  the  same  in  the 
ComnoDweallii,  the  inweaee  being  very  little,  and  in  New  Zealand 
thn«  has  been  a  slightly  larger  increase  in  the  volume  per  inhabitant. 
2r 
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The  following  ia  a  st&tement  of   the  consumption  in  1893  &nd    1903 
respectively : — 


BUM. 

r^ 

InhdHUnt 

TaUL 

I»bSS»t. 

990,984 
693,929 
405.316 
160,055 
87,241 
64,310 

gall.. 
0-83 
0-59 
0-88 
0-44 
1-41 
0-43 

1,127,222 
741,535 
444,349 
169.292 
314,066 
94,972 

0-79 

Wertero  AurtMlU    

1« 

2,400,841 
461,383 

072 
0-70 

2,891,426 
619,649 

2,862,124 

0-72 

3,611,075 

Tfae  consumption  of  wine  can  be  determined  only  approximately. 
Wine  IB  an  article  of  local  production  not  subject  to  excise  duty,  and  it 
is  quite  possible  that  a  certain  quantity  may  be  consumed  without  its 
produclioa  being  noted.  The  following  statement  gives  the  probable 
D  for  the  periods  named : — 


WlMtOltCB. 

ToUL 

Per 
iDlnblMit. 

T»W. 

...-SL.. 

galls. 
1.019,130 
1.3M,0*6 
237,078 
341,308 
68.671 
13,695 

gJls. 
0-85 
I'lO 
0-57 
1-01 
1-11 
0-90 

gJls. 
9S2,B34 
1,603,010 
198,817 
817.382 
166,460 
31,470 

plte. 

-VutMia  

3,073,917 
112,10s 

0-92 
0-17 

8,670,022 
m.400 

S,18«.0B 

OM 

3,7in,6l2 
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Several  descriptions  of  Australian  wines  have  a  natural  strength  of 
30  per  cent  of  proof  spirit,  while  from  ooalyses  which  have  been  made 
it  wonld  appear  that  the  strength  of  these  wines  offered  for  sale  varies 
from  24  to  37  pur  cent,  ol  spirit.  Imported  beers  range  from  13-88 
par  cent,  to  15'42  per  cent,  ia  the  case  of  English,  and  from  9'D8 
per  cent,  to  11'76  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit  in  Lager,  while  the  local 
maaafactiire  varied  according  to  the  make  from  6'1  to  13'8,  the  average 
being  9'97  per  cent  Four  of  the  states  manufacture  spirits,  and 
five  make  wine,  white  beer  is  brewed  in  all  of  them.  Details  of  the 
production  during  1903  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 


EXFENDITUSB  OR   LlTlKO. 

In  previous  issues  of  this  volume  statements  appeared  showing  the 
•nnaid  expenditure  of  the  people  of  New  South  Wales  and  of  the  other 
states  of  Uie  Commonwealth  on  food,  clothing,  house  rent,  and  other 
services  usual! j grouped  together  under  the  term  "cost  of  living."  The 
necessity  for  some  such  table  arose  from  the  circumstance  that  the  states 
lived  under  separate  tariffs,  which  in  various  ways  influenced  the  pricea 
of  commodities.  But  with  the  uniform  system  of  Customs  that 
prevails  throughout  Australia,  the  conditions  governing  the  cost  of 
commodities  are,  so  far  as  they  are  affected  by  the  operation  of  tariff 
charges,  made  practically  the  same. 

The  explanation  of  the  differences  that  exist  in  the  total  expenditure 
of  the  peoples  of  the  various  states  will  be  found  rather  indifference  of 
consumption  than  of  prices,  and  the  extent  of  this  difference  in  con- 
somption  will  be  seen  from  a  scrutiny  of  the  tables  relating  to  the 
annual  consumption  of  thirty-fonr  artides  of  common  use  given  in  the 
earher  part  of  this  chapter. 

The  cost  of  providing  food,  and  beverages  other  than  intoxicants, 
consumed  in  Australia  during  the  year  1903  may  be  set  down  at 
£65,499,000.  This  sum  represents  the  price  to  the  consumer,  and 
covers  all  charges  except  that  of  cooking  and  preparing  the  food  for  the 
table.  The  expenditure  on  wines,  spirits,  and  beer  amounted  to 
£14,217,000,  so  that  the  total  expenditure  for  all  food  and  beverages 
was  £79,716,000,  equal  to  £20  7s.  per  inhabitant,  or  la.  l-4d.  daily. 
Excluding  intoxicants,  the  yearly  expenditure  per  inhabitant  was 
£16  14s.  &d.,  and  the  average  per  day,  lid.  Compared  with  the  coat 
of  food  supply  in  other  countries,  this  may  appear  considerable,  but  the 
last  two  years  were  abnormal  as  regards  the  prices  of  several  of  the 
staple  articles  of  diet,  while  allowance  must  sdso  be  mode  for  the  pro- 
fusion with  which  flesh  meat  is  consumed  and  wasted  in  Australia. 

Of  the  total  cost  of  food  and  beverages,  viz.,  £79,716,000,  the 
expenditure  on  fresb  meat  is  the  lai^^est  item,  being  25  per  cent,  of 
the  whole;  bread  is  9-23  per  cent. ;  milk,  butter,  and  cheese,  15-18  per 
oeat; ;  v^;etables  and  fruits,  10-98  per  cent. ;  sugar,  4-76  per  cent  ;  tea, 
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cofl^  cocoa,  2-51  per  cent.;  and  wium,  been,  and  ottier  Epnritiioaa  tiqaors, 
17-83  percent  The  following  is  the  approximate  retxil  coat  of  the  chief 
artidba  that  enter  into  daily  oonamnption  : — 

Br~d 7,3W,0» 

Fresh  meat 19,920,000 

y«getafalMaiid  hnita    S.TSMOf 

Milk,  butter,  ohee■^  etc „..  12,102,000 

Other  farm  produce 2,100,000 

Sugar   3,706,000 

Tea,  oOBm,  etc 2,OM,000 

Other  food! 7,710,060 

Kon-aloohoUc  be*«n>fM - 1,758,000 

Total  expenditure  CO  food £6S,f99,000 

WlDM,  bMT,  aodBpiritnoaaliqaon- lt,2n,0eft 

Total  expeDditare  on  food  aad  bevnagee...  £70^716,000 

The  total  expeiulitare  on  food  juet  giTcn  wnricB  oat  at  an  a*erag»  of 
£16  1  111  Till  Jim  iiiliiliiliiiil,  iiliiiliiiii  imiiiili  mliljliijn  i  llmn  in  miiiiiaiji 
years,  bst  tne  high  price*  of  meat,  batter,  etc.,  are  aooonntabls  for  ttw 
incro—e.  l%e  amomt  it  probably  higher  than  in  kkj  otfaar  VMatty, 
bat  the  mere  statement  of  espenditure  aflbvda  bat  a  parlU  vtev 
dl  the  qneitioii,  as  the  eamingn  of  the  people  xmst  be  takeo  into 
oensiderHtion,  otherwise  the  compariseniB  of  Httle  value.  If-tbia  bwJowi  it 
will  be  foand  that  few  coaatriea  approach  Australia  in  the  saatl  pro- 
portion of  income  abnorbed  in  providing  food  for  their  peo^la,  for 
although  in  1903  the  ratio  amounted  to  44-4  prr  eeaS.  (rf  the  total 
earnings,  it  most  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  prices  of  foods  of  aQ 
kinds  were  abnormally  high  in  that  year ;  in  an  erfaaiy  ytar 
the  proportion  would  be  abont  37  per  cent  The  followiap  table 
tsiken  from  Mulhatl's  Dietioiuiri/  of  .Statatiet,  ahoirs  ^lat  wMo  the 
aetnal  cost  of  food  and  drink  is  £20  7r.  in  Australia,  aa  agnnst 
jB14  4a.  9d  in  Great  Britain,  the  earnings  reqnired  to  pay  lor 
tha*  food  are  not  larger  proportionately  than  in  the  oonntries  whidi 
show  most  favonraUy  in  the  table.  The  n«mber  of  wolfing  itoya  in 
the  year  is  assumed  to  be  300,  allowing  for  thirteen  dayo*  ■chaw  and 
fifty-two  SttndayB.  It  shonld,  however,  be  borne  in  nind  thnk  covpBi- 
Bona  of  this  kind  are  more  or  less  fanoifnl.  The  eoononie  oonditieB  of  a 
people  is  more  readily  aad  c<mclasiv«ly  ascertoiBe^  by  roCeraneo  to  tfao 
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mrttmi  qnantatiea  of  £iMda  of  vtunoas  kinda  sntering  into  o 

than  by  the  nomiaRl  vnlae  of  such  foods  and  the  proportion  ol  thtt 

Average  income  spent  in  their  attainment : — 


Coontry. 

^^STf^;S 

Itad<rot«iM<it 

JgjS! 

Dnil«l  Kbgdom  ... 

S    ^  i. 
14    i    9 
12    4    5 

10  18    S 
5  1«    7 

7  17    4 
a    4  10 

8  9    0 
7    3    0 

9  18  11 
9  IS    0 

11  U    0 
10    8    0 

12  3    1 
811     7 

20    7    0 

4e-3          1            137 

SST',::;:::.:::::::: 

40-1 
»BD 
«B 
H-2 

14S 

&^ :;::::::;::::: 

45-2                      136 

38-0 
40-O 
4A-A 

Mgiwn  

lao 

44-4 

133 

The  expenditure  of  Anatralia  coming  under  the  designation  "  coat  o( 
living"  amonnted  in  1903  to  £42  Ids.  lOd.  per  head,  made  up  of  t)i« 
Ecrilowing  items.     The  expenditure  of  New  ^aland  is  not  included. 


DIviiloD  at  EipRidltiiTe. 


Vood  bmI  noa-kloDfaolio  bevsmgM _....  66,409,000 

Panuanted  and  ftpiritnoiu  Uqaora 14,217.000 

Tob«»coo   „ 3,.'!6S,00O 

ClothtDg  and  drapeiy   17,868,000 

FmitiiTe 2,075,000 

B«nt  or  Wne  of  baildisga  used  M  dwalUagi  10,574,000 

Locomotion _ 7,156,000 

Knel«nd  light 5,416,000 

Personal  attondaiwa,  service,  and  lodging   7,032,000 

McdMat  attraidaDoe,  medicine,  and  nuning 4,692,000 

Beligioa,  chariti«*,  tdocation  foot  iaclading  stet* 

Mpuiaitiira)  ..._ „ 3,07B,000 

ArtuldamiMenient  4,8.11,000 

Books,  newpapers,  etc 1,804,000 

POMmm  and  telMraais,  not  ineid«nt»l  to  eMHitw  th« 

in«M    „ l,0«e.000 

Dinot  tMtei  not  fUliag  on  trade    1.706,000 

HoDseliold  expenses  not  included  elsewhere 5,447.000 

.^.__„ 3,574,000 

Totd   „ £188,380,000 


£  >.  d. 

IS  14  S 

3  12  7 
0  17  2 

4  11  3 

0  10  7 
6    0  0 

1  16  8 
I    7  8 
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■  Aooording  to  Mulhall,  the  expooditnre  per  inhabitftnt  in  the  leading 
coontiiei  of  £urope  and.  in  America  is  as  follows  : — 


United  Kingdi 

Fnmce 

Gamuwy 

RoMi* 

lUly    ...''.'.'.'.'.'. 

Portngal 

Sweden  


InbdMuni 


InhaWant 


£  •.  d. 
29  U  ft 
23  19    4 


Denmu'k  

UollMid    

Bd^am    

SwitBeriand... 
United  Stet«* 

Aiwtralia 


£  •.  d. 

I  IS    0  0 

28  11  5 

SO  17  « 


i2  19  10 


The  expenditure  of  Australia  as  compared  with  population  is,  ncoord- 
ingtotbia  table,  Urgely  in  excess  of  that  of  other  countries,  but  as  expen- 
diture depends  upon  income,  a  table  such  as  tlic  above  has  little  meaning 
unless  regard  be  paid  to  the  amount  of  income  available  for  expenditure 
and  the  purchasing  power  of  money.  This  latter  question  is  too  involved 
to  be  dealt  with  so  far  as  European  and  American  countries  are  con- 
cerned within  the  limits  at  disposal  in  this  volume.  It  may,  however, 
be  mentioned  tiiat  so  far  as  the  primary  food  requirements  are  con- 
corned  the  purchasing  power  of  money  is  greater  la  Australia  than  in 
any  erf  thecoantries  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  list:  house  rents,  however, 
are  higher,  as  well  as  the  price  of  most  descriptions  of  woaring  apparel. 
The  question  of  cost  of  living  is  further  dealt  with  in  another  plow. 

FSICU  OF  COHHODITIKS. 

The  area  of  Australia  is  so  extensive,  and  the  population,  except  on 
the  sea^boord,  go  scattered,  that  the  determination  with  any  exactnesa 
of  the  average  prices  of  the  various  commodities  consumed  is  almost  k 
matter  of  impossibility.  Xo  attempt  has  therefore  been  made  to  ascer- 
tain the  average  for  the  whole  continent,  and  in  the  following  pages  the 
prices  refer  to  the  Sydney  markets  alone.  There  is  a  further  reason. 
Until  the  discovery  of  gold  there  were  virtually  only  two  important 
markets  in  all  Australia — Sydney  and  Hobart— and  of  these  Sydney 
-vas  much  the  more  conuderable.  Any  comparisoiu  of  the  prices  a£ 
commodities  extending  back  beyond  1853  must  be  based  mainly  upon 
the  expmence  of  Sydney,  although  from  1840  oriwards  there  is  sufficient 
information  in  the  chapter  on  the  Industrial  Progress  of  Australia  in 
Hob  volume  to  enable  Sydney  prices  to  be  adju8t«d  for  Melbourne, 
Hobart,  Adelaide,  and  the  other  chief  centres  of  population.  For  the 
earlier  years  the  authority  of  contemporary  newspapers  has  been  followed 
where  the  official  records  are  obscure  or  silent,  but  since  1836  these 
records  have  been  available,  and  have  for  the  most  part  been  followed. 
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The  accompanying  table  exbibita  the  arerage  prices  of  eight  coinmodities 
dnrine  eatji  year  since  1820  : — 


Tw. 

BrMd 

Dattar 
in  lb. 

Chaw 
pa  lb. 

SK 

A 

P«r<!wl. 

bE£.L 

d. 

d. 

«.  d. 

■.  d. 

a. 

•.  d. 

B.  d. 

t.  d. 

1620 

6 

Si 

2  9 

1  1 

7  8 

S  0 

1821 

S 

6 

2  8 

1  2 

7  3 

S  0 

1822 

S 

S 

2  6 

1  3 

S  9 

4  9 

1S3S 

■4 

2  2 

1  2 

«  1 

2  a 

18M 

8 

S 

3  0 

1  i 

a  10 

4  10 

1825 

3 

s 

2  2 

1  0 

3  4 

B  « 

1828 

ei 

2  4 

0  10 

»  0 

4  0 

1827 

H 

el 

2  3 

1  1 

8  0 

6  0 

1828 

6 

B 

2  8 

1  4 

18  a 

0  0 

1829 

7 

6 

1  10 

1  1 

12  a 

7  9 

1890 

4| 

3 

1  0 

0  n 

SI 

2  e 

8  0 

3  10 

1831 

4 

1  8 

0  6 

s 

2  6 

S  0 

3  8 

1S32 

S 

6 

2  3 

0  7 

8 

2  6 

0  0 

4  7 

183S 

4 

s& 

1  6 

0  a 

8 
3 

2  a 

10  0 

2  11 

1894 

6 

4 

1  B 

0  a 

2  a 

14  0 

4  4 

183S 

4 

3i 

1  10 

0  fi 

8 

2  6 

10  0 

4  6 

1836 

H 

3 

I  9 

0  Si 

3 

2  e 

7  0 

6  9 

1897 

3 

n 

1  9 

0  7i 

3 

2  a 

10  0 

4  2 

1838 

5 

1  6 

0  81 

3 

1  s 

6  0 

8  7 

1839 

11* 

4 

2  e 

1  1 

3 

1  a 

10  0 

9  0 

1840 

7* 

« 

2  0 

1  0 

31 

2  « 

10  0 

5  3 

1841 

*i 

2  6 

0  10 

31 

3  3 

10  0 

i  10 

1842 

? 

zj 

2  « 

1  11 

31 

2  0 

7  0 

4  9 

1843 

3 

1  0 

0  9 

2  a 

S  0 

8  0 

1844 

2 

1  fi 

0  41 

21 

1  e 

4  0 

1  5 

184S 

2 

Zi 

1  e 

0  r 

1  a 

4  6 

a  11 

1846 

3 

1  8 

0  6 

2  3 

3  0 

4  1 

1847 

3 

1  2 

0  7 

2  4 

S  10 

X  1 

1848 

3 

s 

1  1 

0  8 

35 

2  0 

4  4 

1  8 

1849 

2 

1  3 

0  61 

31 

1  9 

3  0 

3  9 

1800 

*i 

2} 

1  3 

31 

1  10 

4  0 

4  1 

1861 

6 

21 

1  3 

3 

1  4 

6  0 

3  7 

1862 

4i 

3 

1  3 

3 

1  4 

6  0 

3  11 

ISfiS 

5} 

3t 

1  H 

3 

1  4 

13  0 

9  S 

18H 

4i 

2  3 

S 

2  6 

18  e 

10  0 

IBSS 

9 

B 

2  4 

7 

2  6 

21  4 

8  7 

18H 

71 

31 

1  11 

61 

2  21 

10  0 

3  8 

ie»7 

S 

81 

2  0 

71 

2  6 

14  a 

8  2 

ias8 

e 

4 

S  0 

1  0 

7 

2  6 

IB  6 

a  fi 

1S» 

« 

4 

1  10 

C 

2  a 

8  0 

3  6 
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T_. 

^''■ 

Fnh 
p«Hx 

p«lb. 

Srs 

»r 

pet  lb. 

IMTCM 

J« 

A. 

d. 

«.  d. 

d. 

■■  d. 

a.   d. 

1860 

6i 

4 

1  10 

64 

2    3 

7    6 

1861 

6i 

3 

0    9 

2    4 

7    8 

1862 

41 

44 

0    9 

S 

i  0 

8    0 

1863 

4 

H 

0  10 

2    0 

7    0 

18W 

6>, 

4 

1    6 

0    8 

2    0 

6    0 

1866 

S 

0   e 

2    0 

8    0 

1668 

6 

s 

1    0 

2    < 

6    0 

1887 

3 

24 

0    74 

S    0 

7    0 

1868 

4 

34 

0    » 

2    0 

0    0 

18e» 

31 

2 

0    6 

2    0 

4    0 

1870 

3* 

84 

0    6 

2    0 

6    0 

1871 

3i 

24 

0    74 

2    3 

4    0 

1872 

Si 

2i 

0    9 

1     0 

S    0 

1878 

4 

«4 

0    5 

1    S 

3    « 

1874 

3* 

4 

0    6 

1     9 

4    9 

1876 

3 

84 

0    » 

44 

1    9 

6    « 

1876 

3i 

64 

0    7 

1    9 

4    9 

1877 

4 

44 

0    6 

2    0 

4    9 

1878 

4 

4 

0    6 

1     0 

5  10 

1879 

H 

4 

0  104 

«    « 

34 

1    « 

6    0 

1880 

3 

S4 

0  10 

0    7 

2    0 

4    3 

1881 

34 

84 

0  104 

0    64 

S4 

2    0 

4    0 

1882 

4 

44 

1    3 

0    8 

2    0 

6    6 

1883 

H 

4 

0  10 

2    0 

8    0 

ISM 

3 

44 

0    9 

84 

1    6 

6    « 

1886 

3 

44 

1     0 

1     0 

S    6 

1886 

3i 

44 

J     1 

1     9 

6    3 

1887 

34 

4 

0  104 

s 

1    B 

5    0 

1888 

3 

4 

0    84 

3 

1     6 

6    0 

1680 

3* 

3 

0    9 

31 

1     B 

9    0 

18«0 

31 

4 

0    8 

34 

1    S 

6    0 

>  10 

1891 

1 

4 

0    9 

31 

2    0 

9    0 

1892 

4 

0    8 

3 

1    6 

S    6 

1893 

4 

0    8 

2 

1     6 

6    4 

18H 

^ 

3 

0    8 

2 

1    6 

4    S 

18K 

3 

0    8 

2 

1    6 

4    3 

1896 

3 

0    8 

2 

1     6 

S    6 

I8t7 

2 

0    8 

2 

1    6 

9    3 

1898 

2t 

2 

0    8 

S 

1    6 

9    0 

1899 

3 

0    8 

21 

1    6 

9    4 

1    4 

1900 

34 

0  11 

0    74 

S 

1     4 

«    0 

1901 

6 

0    8 

2 

1     3 

7    6 

1902 

31 

6 

0  10 

2 

1    3 

7    6 

S  10 

1906 

3 

64 

0  11 

0    9 

2 

1     3 

6  10 

S    4 

190t 

2j 

S 

010  4 

0    8 

8 

I    8 

4    0 
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The  roost  noteworthy  feature  of  the  historj'  of  prices  in  Austnlia — 
Um  gre«t  isnge  of  some  of  the  commodities  diiring  the  year— ifi  not 
4li>cb»ed  by  Uie  foregoing  table.  This  variatioa  ia  most  noticeable 
during  the  early  years,  and  amongst  articles  of  local  production,  and 
wan  the  resnlt  of  the  almost  complete  isolation  of  the  country  from  ths 
markets  of  the  world.  Prior  to  the  diaeovery  of  gold,  communication 
by  letter  with  the  outside  world  was  at  best  uncertain,  and  as  late 
u  187S  the  regular  mails  were  made  up  but  once  a  month.  Th« 
establishment  of  telegn^hic  communicatioii,  amongst  other  retultG, 
has  had  a  laarked  effect  on  prices,  so  that  except  in  rare  instances, 
and  for  goods  produced  in  ezcesa  of  the  desuand,  the  produotioa 
of  Australia  no  longer  determines  the  prices  of  goods  required  for 
the  local  markets.  Exception  must,  of  course,  be  made  for  perish- 
able produce,  which  is  BtQl  liable  to  a  great  range  in  price  daring 
Ae  coarse  of  a  single  year,  as  will  be  shown  by  some  examples  here 
after  given. 

Potatoes  have  varied  in  price  from  year  to  year.  The  lowest  average 
for  a  whole  twelvemonth  was  3s.  per  cwt.  in  1846,  and  the  hi^test 
was  21s.  4d.  in  1865,  shortly  after  ^e  discovery  of  gold;  and  it  may 
not  be  withont  interest  to  note  that  from  1863  to  1858  the  price 
of  potatoes  was  extraordinarily  high.  Commencing  with  the  year 
first  named,  the  averages  were  1 3s.,  1 8s.  6d.,  21s.  4d.,  1  Os 
14s.  6d,,  Mid  15s.  6d.  per  cwt.  With  regard  to  the  variation  in 
»  single  yaar,  the  following  examples  may  be  cited : — In  1820,  from 
4s.  6d.  to  lOs.  per  owt.  j  in  1825,  from  4s.  to  12e.;  in  1829,  from 
98.  to  26s.;  in  1834,  from  Sa.  to  19a.;  in  1839,  from  7a.  to  25s.; 
in  1854,  from  lis.  to  24s. ;  in  1856,  from  3s.  to  lis. ;  and  in  1888 
from  2s.  to  34s. 

The  price  of  maize  has  not  been  subject  to  very  great  fluctuation, 
since,  being  little  need  except  for  horse-feed,  this  grain  b  capable  of  being 
replaced  by  other  products ;  nevertheless  the  prices  have  ranged  from 
U  5d.  in  1844  to  10s.  in  1854. 

In  tiie  list  given  on  pages  903  and  904  are  included  qnotations  for  bread 
at  per  2-lb.  loaf.  In  most  years  the  price  varied  somewhat  regularly  with 
that  of  wheat.  Tliereare,however,  exceptions  to  this  rule,  chiefly  in  tJie 
yean  daring  which  wheaA  brought  an  unusually  high  iigure,  when  the 
price  of  bread  was  generally  leas  than  might  have  been  expected.  The 
lowest  price  at  which  bread  hsa  been  retailed  was  2Jd.  in  1819,  and  the 
highest  was  14d.  the  2'tb.  loaf,  which  figure  was  paid  for  a  short  time  in 
1839. 

Jn  addition  to  the  eight  commocUties  which  are  given  on  pages  903 
«id  904,  the.  fi^owing  list  of  the  average  retail  prices  of  artacles 
laisely  osad  may  not  be  witboat  interest  The  information  begins 
widi  1836,  bey<md  which  year  it  is  diffiflvlt  to  determine  tbe  covet 
average 
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T«r. 

$rs. 

1 

SffJpn 

s^^f^ 

p-""-  "^j  Sp.) 

M.  d. 

M.    d. 

d. 

d. 

..jd. 

■.  d. 

d. 

■.  d. 

«.  d.    «.  d. 

1836 

2    2 

9 

44 

3    3 

1837   1    ... 

2    « 

1  "e     i" 

To 

4    0 

1898   I    ... 

4    0 

3 

IBSff 

3    0 

3 

l"6 

H 

;    »■  3 

1840 

0  10 

2    D 

24 

I    4 

n 

3    3 

1811 

0  11 

2    8 

24 

1    4 

...    1    S    > 

1842 

0  104 

1  11 

2 

1     4 

1 

1  "» 

<i 

....     3    6 

1843 
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2    0 

14 

0  10 

0^ 

2    3 

14       3    6 
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11 

sn 

1 

1    3 

i 
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184« 

ss 
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3 

1 

1     1 

I   el   4   e 

1846 
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2    0 

6 

10       4    S 

1847 

0    61 

1     1 

3] 

i" 

1   1 

1 

3    4 

1  "0 

19       4    4 

184B 

0    9 

1     3 

H 

e 

1   1 

I 

3    3 

D 

1    0 

19       4     4 
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0    8i 

1     1 

H 

1    0 

1 

2    8 

5* 

1   1 

8    0      4    7 
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0    Si 

1    4 

4 

6 

1    2 

If 

2    9 

H 

1  0 

2    7       4  10 

18S1 
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1     8 

4 

6 

1    3 

1 

2    S 

H 

1  0 

8    8       7    B 

18BS 

1     1 

1    8 

4 

6 

1    3 

1 

2    6 

6 

1  0 

4    0       SO 

1863 

1    2i 

2    3 

H 

6 

1    3 

2    44 

e 

1  0 

4    0       7    tt 

ISM 

1    4 

2    9 

6 

74 

1    6 

2 

3    6 

8 

1     6 

4    0       5    S 

18ffS 

0  11 

3    8 

e 

9 

1     8 

4 

4    7 

8 

1    6 

3    0.50 

1866 

0  10 

2    2 

H 

7 

1    71 

3 

3    6 

71 
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2    84      <t    3 
2    7^60 

1867 

0    94 

1  11 

6 

7 

1    8 

2 

4    0 

7 

1    0 

ISU 

sii 

2   a 

« 

7 

1    8 

4    3 

7 

1    s 

2    6       5    0 

189« 

1  10 

*1 

7 

1    8 

24 

4    0 

«4 

I    0 

2    6      5    0 

1860 

10     13 

5 

« 

1     6 

S    6 

7 

1    0 

2    3  1    fi    0 

1861 
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4 

B 

1    6 

3    6 

e 

0  101 

2    0  '    fi     6 

1862 

0  10 

3 

S 

1    fi 

2    0 

44 

0    8 
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1863 

0  104 

3 

4 

1    4 

1    6 

4 

0    7 

3    0,76 

1864 

0  10 

3 

4 

1    4 

2    0 

4 

0    8 

16,86 

1B6S 

0    91 

8 

4 

t    4 

8    0 

4 

0    8 

2*56 

1866 

1    0 

4 

4 

1    4 

2    0 

44 

0    7 

2    61    S    0 

1887 

0  10 

31 

4 

1    4 

1  e 

4 

0    7 

1    »<     4    6 

1868 

0    94 

4 

4 

1     4 

2  0 

4 

0    7 

19       SO 

1868 

0  10 

3 

4 

1     0 

1  4 

4 

0    8 

1    0      3    G 

1870 

0  104 

1    4 

3 

4 

1    2 

1 

1  4 

4 

0    7 

13      3    6 

t«71 

0    0     14 

24 

24 

t    0 

04 
of 

2    8 

3 

0  44 

10      3    0 

187S 

0    »     1    1 

3 

3 

1     1 

1     « 

3 

0    6 

14      3    6 

1878 

0    0     14 

24 

2( 

1    2 

04 
0 

2    3 

3 

0    S 

2    0      3    8 

1874 

0    81 

1    6 

3 

81 

1    4 

2    0 

.j 

0    « 

19      3    3 
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Tor. 

Bum 

^ 

^ 
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per  lb. 

CodM 

iwclb. 

^ 

SUroh 
p«lb. 

& 

TObMBO 

1.  d. 

■.  A. 

d. 

d. 

■.  d. 

d. 

■.  d. 

d. 

•.  d.     «.  d. 

1S7fi 

0    9i 

3 

1    2 

11 

3    0 

3 

0    5     2    0 

1876 

0    9 

3 

1    2 

1 

2    0 

11 

0    6 

1     9 

1877 

0    6} 

31 

1    3 

I 

2    0 

2    0 

1878 

0    9 

3 

1    3 

01 

2    0 

2 

0    6 

1     B 

1B7B 

0    8 

2i 

2i 

1    0 

Oi 

2    0 

2 

0    6 

1    6 

1880 

0    7i 

3 

1    S 

Oj 

2    0 

3 

0    61 

2    0 

ISBl 

0    7j 

3 

1    fi 

01 

2    0 

3 

0    Bi 

2    0 

1882 

1    0 

H 

4 

1  e 

2    0 

21 

0    6 

3    0 

1883 

1     0 

4 

1    9 

2    0 

3 

0    7 

3    0 

1884 

0  111 

21 

3 

I    4 

2    0 

3 

0    6 

3    0 

1S8S 

SIS 

3 

1    6 

OS 

2    0 

3 

0    61 

3    0 

1S86 

H 

2 

1  e 

2    0 

4 

0    6\ 

4    0 

1887 

0  10 

2 

1   e 

2    0 

31 

0    Bi 

4    0 

ISS8 

0  101 

2 

1    6 

2    0 

8 

0    6 

4    0 

)88» 

ou 

3 

1    0 

2    0 

0    6 

4    0 

1890 

1    Oi 

3 

2    0 

2    0 

»t 

0    5 

4    0 

1891 

0  10 

21 

2    0 

2    0 

31 

0    6 

4    0 

IS93 

0  g 

21 

1  10 

2    0 

3 

0    41 

4    0 

1898 

0  11 

21 

1  10 

2    0 

3 

0    4 

4    0 

1894 

0    7 

21 

1  10 

2    0 

3 

0    4i 

4    0 

18DS 

0    71 

2k 

2 

1    9 

2    0 

2 

0    4 

4    0 

1396 

0    71 

2 

2 

1    8 

2    0 

2 

0    4 

4    0 

1897 

0    8 

21 

1    9 

2    0 

2} 

0    4 

4    0 

1898 

0    81 

2 

1    9 

2    0 

2i 

0    4 

4    0 

1899 

0    8 

2 

21 

1  10 

1 

2    0 

21 

0    3f 

4    0 

1900 

0    71 

21 

21 

1    B 

01 

2    0 

3 

0    31 

4    0 

1901 

0    81 

2* 

1    0 

01 

2    0 

3 

0    4 

4    0 

1902 

0  10 

H 

1    6 

01 

2    0 

3 

0    4 

4    0 

6    0 

1903 

0  10 

3 

2i 

OJ 

2    0 

4 

0    5 

4    0 

6    0 

1904 

0    8 

1    0 

21 

21 

1    6 

01 

2    0 

4 

0    5 

4    0 

6    0 

In  the  qaotation  of  prices  in  the  forgoing  tables  the  figures  given 
are  those  cliarged  in  the  retail  shops.  It  is  quite  possible  that  produce 
of  all  kinds  may  have  been  bought  at  cheaper  rates  than  those  staled, 
bat  higher  rates  were  also  paid,  and  the  figures  will  be  found  to 
represent  the  fair  average  rates,  having  regard  to  the  class  of  goods 
consumed.  It  is  of  importance  to  take  into  consideration  the  quality 
of  the  produce  consumed,  for  very  considerable  changes  in  the  direction 
of  improvement  have  taken  place  in  this  respect.  Thus,  the  ordinary 
sugar  now  used,  and  obtainable  for  about  2d.  per  lb.,  is  a  good  white 
sugar,  whereas  some  years  a<TO  only  a  common  quality  of  moist  sugar 
was  found  on  the  tables  of  the  people.  A  very  material  improvement 
has  been  effected  in  the  quality  of  flour,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
present  consumption  being  roller-mode.     Salt-butter  still  forms  the  bulk 
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of  the  supply,  but  it  is  nsnally  of  rooent  taake ;  while  fonnerlf  the 
buttvr  was  imported  from  Qreat  Britain,  aiul  was  sevenl  mntithii  old 
before  reaching  the  dining-table.  The  candles  now  need  tM«  inade  of 
steariue,  but  the  time  la  not  remote  when  only  the  cx>inmon  tallow 
candle  was  in  general  use  ;  and  so  with  many  other  articles  of  ordinary 
consumption.  The  retail  prices  are  those  aetually  paid  from  day  to  day, 
irrespeotiTe  of  the  nominal  wholesale  rates  of  the  oonunoditaes  in  the 
metropolitan  markets. 


Fbicr-letbls  of  Articles  or  Commok  Ubb. 

A  oonaideration  of  retail  prices  wonld  not  be  complete  without  a  mt^iitt- 
msnt  of  the  price-level  in  difierent  years.  This  can  be  given  for  foods  ; 
but  at  present  the  data  are  hardly  sufficient  to  establish  ao  exact  aeries 
of  prioe-levels,  taking  into  consideration  all  the  elements  of  ordinary 
expenditure.  The  information  in  regard  to  foods  is  given  below,  the 
assumption  being  made  that  the  (quantities  entering  into  consnmptioD 
were  the  same  formerly  as  at  the  present  day.  This  assumption,  hrffw- 
ever,  ia  in  some  respects  erroneous  j  but  there  appear  to  be  no  other 
means  within  reach  to  effect  a  just  comparison.  Sugar,  tea,  coffee, 
butter,  cheese,  and  potatoes  are  now  more  largely  used  than  (say)  prior 
to  1870 ;  but  bread,  or  other  forma  in  which  flour  is  used,  and  SMat, 
are  not  consumed  so  largely.  However,  when  full  allowance  is  made 
on  this  score,  the  following  table  will  still  be  found  to  approximate 
closely  to  the  truth.  The  price-level  is  calculated  on  the  prices  ruling 
for  bee^  mutton,  bread,  sugar,  rice,  potatoes,  tea,  beer,  and  tobaooo  : — 


Period. 

'^'^cSSSX*'*^ 

^i^oT- 

r.tr" 

1,000 

1,000 

802 

S30 

078 

860 

1,038 

1,183 

959 

753 

709 

•m 

7«8 
730 
670 
648 
SIS 

1,227 

1,273 

1,414 

'924 

1871 

1875 

870 
981 

»27 

1,000 
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Ihxring  the  past  forty  yean  prices  of  food  stnffii  h&te  -daagad  very 

Shtly,  Buoh  oh&QgeB  aa  there  hare  been  tending  in  tbe  diroctaoD  of  a 
action.  Tbe  averaj;e  of  1896-1900  was  leu  than  in  any  pBevious 
period,  but  in  1901-3  Uiere  was  a  considemble  increase,  and  pricn  ruled 
hi{^er  than  in  any  period  since  1861-65.  Little  practical  good  ooa  be 
gained  by  ocnnparing  tiie  prices  of  cms  period  with  thoee  of  another, 
DitlesB  r^ard  is  also  paid  to  the  earoioga  of  labour,  and  as  maanB  of 
oon^>aris(»i  ^re  afforded  in  the  chapter  of  this  woric  dealing  with  wtffa^ 
it  will  be  unnecessary  to  ptinae  tbe  subject  farther  in  this  chapter. 


Pbice-levblb  or  Ihporxs  axd  BxFom& 

The  following  tables  have  been  compiled  with  the  object  of  shondng 
to  what  extent  Australia  has  been  affected  by  tbe  variation  in  the 
prices  of  cominoditieB  imported  and  exported  during  the  post  fbrty-one 
yean.  The  figures  refer  to  Kew  South  Wales  alone,  but  they  may  be 
accepted  as  also  indicating  in  a  fairly  accurate  d^p-ee  tbe  positioB  ia 
which  the  other  states  of  Australasia  stand  in  re^rd  to  this  juattar. 
The  tot&l  value  of  the  exports  of  each  of  the  ststtea  is  j;reatly  affected  I^ 
the  prices  obtained  for  certain  leading  lines  of  raw  produce,  of  wbii^ 
wool,  wheat  and  floor,  tallow,  silver  and  silver  lead,  liides,  leather,  tin, 
copper,  coal,  fruit,  butter,  sugar,  meat  and  timber  are  the  most 
important.  Hie  value  of  these  articles  repi^sents  a  total  of  about 
seventeen  and  a  half  millioDS  or  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  total  export  of 
domestic  produce. 

In  the  subjoined  table  the  price-level  of  domestic  exports  ia 
given  for  the  forty-one  years  beginning  with  1860.  In  order  to 
ascertain  llie  price-lev?},  all  the  principal  articles  of  domestic  produce 
exported  have  been  taken,  the  prices  of  1903  have  been  applied  to  the- 
quantities  of  each  of  the  other  years,  and  the  result  has  been  compared 
with  the  actual  total  of  such  year  :  the  level  of  the  year  being  found  by 
dividing  the  actual  sum  obtained  into  the  amount  which  would  have  been 
obtained  had  the  prices  of  1903  prevailed.  The  average  for  1903  is 
assumed  to  be  1,000,  the  price-levels  or  index  numbers  of  the  other  years 
being  OS  shown  in  the  table.  In  order  to  further  iacilitate  comparison,, 
the  aveivge  of  the  five  years  1870—74  has  been  assumed  to  be  1,000^ 
and  tbe  prices  of  other  years  have  been  adjusted  to  that  basis.  The- 
average  of  these  yean  has  been  taken  because  the  question  is  frequently 
raised  as  to  the  comparative  prices  of  commodities  before  and  after  the 
demonetisation  of  silver  by  Q^-many  in  1873.  In  compiling  the  price- 
level  for  exports,  only  articles  of  insignificant  value  have  been  omitted 
from  consideration,  and  in  no  year  does  the  value  of  articles  excluded 
form  more  than  15  per  cent,  of  the  total  exports,  while  in  scnne  years 
the  propertion  falls  as  low  as  5  per  cent.,  the  average  of  all  yean  being 
about  10  per  cent.     It  is  considered  that  this  system  enables  a  more 
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reliable  «stiinate  of  the  relative  prices  to  b«  obtained  tb«D  tlwt  *tS 
aelecting  the  prices  of  certain  articlea  without  giving  due  weight  to  the 
qoantitiea  of  auch  articlea  exported. 

Theoe  figures  show  tfant  there  has  been  a  great  fall  in  fne  prices  of 
Australian  produce  exported  nnoe  1860,  or  still  greater  since  1864,  viz., 
frova  the  index  number  1,316  to  745,  or  over  43  per  oenL  Marked 
fluctuations,  ranging  to  about  10  per  oent.,  occurred  between  1860  and 
1866,  when  the  index  number  was  about  the  same  as  in  the  fiist-auued 
year.  From  1866  to  1870  there  was  a  drop  from  1,249  to  879,  or  aboat 
30  per  cent  A  rise  followed  in  1871  to  1,075,  or  about  22  per  cent-, 
after  which  for  four  years  prices  continued  fairly  steady,  until  there 
was  a  farther  decline  to  887  in  1878.  In  1879  the  level  rose  to  921 
and  for  the  next  foar  years  prices  continued  without  much  change, 
but  from  1884  to  1885  thei-e  was  a  fall  from  919  to  806.  This  was 
succeeded  by  a  fairly  even  range  until  1689,  when  the  level  stood  at  785. 
From  1889  there  was  a  steep  decline  to  532  in  1894,  afall  of  32  per  cent 
for  the  five  years,  but  in  1895  and  1896  prices  recovered  a  little,  and  the 
level  rose  to  573— an  advance  of  7-7  per  cent  In  1897  there  was  again 
a  slight  fall  from  573  to  557,  equivalent  to  2-8  per  cent,  but  in  1898  the 
level  rose  to  590,  and  in  1899  to  736,  a  rise  of  32  per  cent,  for  the  two 
years.  The  sharp  rise  in  1899  was  entirely  due  to  the  improved  price 
obtained  for  wool,  and  the  fluctuation  in  the  last  four  years  has  been 
mainly  caused  by  the  varying  price  of  that  commodity. 
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1,316 
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1.041 
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1154 
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1,053 

789 
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1,591 

I.15S 

1800 

1,018 

7S8 

1869 

1,414 

1.0S3 

1881 

926 

689 

1870 

1,181 

879 

1892 

877 

6S8 

1871 

1,442 

1,075 

1893 

792 

990 

1872 

1.316 

«9 

1884 

714 

632 

1873 

1.395 

1.037 

J895 

732 

646 

1974 

1,383 

1,028 

1S96 

770 

673 

1875 

1,37! 

1,027 

1887 

748 

667 

1876 

i.aofi 

972 

1888 

791 

6B0 

1877 

1,187 

891 

IS88 

988 

736 

1878 

,181 

887 

1900 

916 

682 

1878 

,X36 

921 

1901 

889 

669 

1880 

.214 

908 

1902 

»W 

700 

1881 

,806 

897 

1903 

1,000 

746 
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It  will  be  BMQ  tbat  the  parchasing  power  of  monej  has  steadily 
increased  since  1864  and  that  SOa  in  1903  would  purchase  the  >ame 
articles  of  domestic  export  which  in  1864  would  have  cost  35s.  4d., 
prioBs  having  fallen  435  per  cent,  during  the  period  of  thirty-nine  years. 
The  greatest  decline  has  taken  place  in  the  three  staple  exports  of 
wool,  stiver,  and  coal,  many  of  the  minor  articles  having  maintained  or 
increased  their  price  during  the  lost  fifteen  years. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Australia  has  been  a  loser  by  the  fall  in 
the  prices  of  its  exports  to  the  extent  which  the  price-level  shows, 
because  the  power  of  the  exports  to  purchase  imports  must  also  be  taken 
into  consideratioti.  It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  consider  also  the 
price-level  of  imports.  As  there  exist  no  reliable  data  on  which  price- 
levels  for  imports  can  be  based  prior  to  1870,  the  table  commences  with 
that  year : — 
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mo 

1.305 

966 

1887 

1,058 

TS3 

1871 

1,3U 

070 

1888 

1,003 

779 

1672 

1,370 

1,014 

1SS9 

1,007 

312 

1873 

1,303 

1,080 

1890 

1,086 

804. 

1874 

1,370 

1,0!Z0 

1801 

1,038 

767 

1875 

1,238 

962 

1892 

005 

73» 

1676 

1,276 

944 

1803 

957 

70» 

1877 

1.227 

908 

1394 

908 

673- 

1B78 

1.217 

900 

180S 

900 

66S 

1879 

1,166 

862 

1896 

036 

693! 

1680 

1.173 

868 

1897 

MS 

700 

1861 

1,161 

869 

1896 

K7 

70» 

1862 

1.1S5 

8I» 

1899 

902 

704 

1683 

i,m 

860 

1900 

1015 

762 

1864 

1,164 

802 

1901 

998 

738 

1886 

1,069 

700 

1002 

1,026 

760 

168< 

1,049 

77S 

1903 

1,000 

740 

It  may  be  said  generally  that  the  fall  in  prices  was  somewhat  in 
favoar  of  the  exports  up  to  the  year  1 889.  Since  tlien  the  exports  have 
fallen  away  on  tite  average  values  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate  than  the 
imports.  A.  clearer  view  of  the  operation  of  the  fall  in  prices  will  be 
obtained  from  the  table  which  is  given  below,  showing  the  price-levels 
d  import!  of  mercbandise  tor  home  couanmptioa  and  exports  of  domestic 
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prodoce,  for  periods  of  five  7«an  to  tbs  end  of  1899,  ud  for  tlie  four 
TMTS  euded  with  1903,  with  the  retfttive  fftll  per  oeat. ; — 


Impoftt. 

E>p^. 

Pntod. 

Ann«.ot 

DKltntlDpliiw 

AnnmX 

D.dk»tB»riMa 

p-c. 

pwDVt. 

l«ft-7* 

1,000 

1,000 

940 

e-0 

1880-** 

86S 

6< 

»U 

2-» 

188S-89 

788 

8-8 

787 

IW 

\8ao-9* 

737 

«5 

646 

18-0 

1895-99 

694 

5-8 

eoo 

7-0 

1900-03 

746 

7-8  (rw») 

6B7 

16-2  (Tiae) 

It  will  be  seen  that,  ossniuiiig  the  index  number  of  the  five  ye^rs 
1870-74  to  be  1,000,  the  fall  in  the  succeeding  fire  jeara  was  8-5  per 
cent  for  the  imports,  as  compared  with  6  pnr  cent,  for  the  exports. 
The  average  value  of  the  imports  for  the  five  years  ending  with  1884 
was  5-9  per  cent  less  than  in  the  preceding  quinquennial  period,  whereas 
the  difference  in  the  value  of  the  esports  waa  2-9  percent  Daring  the 
next  five  years  the  average  value  of  the  imports  declined  8'5  per  cent., 
while  the  fall  in  the  value  of  the  exports  was  no  lem  than  13-8  per  cent., 
HO  that  the  index  number  for  1885—89  for  both  imports  and  exports  was 
practically  the  same  figure.  Asalready  mentioned,  the  fall  for  the  period 
1890-94  was  much  heavier  in  regard  to  the  exports  than  the  imports, 
amounting  to  18  ascompared  with  6'5  percent.;  but  during  the  period 
1895—99  the  fall  in  the  exports  was  not  much  greater  than  that  in  the  im- 
ports, being  7'0  per  cent,  compared  with  S'8  percent.  In  the  last  foar 
years  the  exports  have  risen  1^  lC-2  per  cent,  and  the  importeby  7-8 
per  cent,  so  that  the  last  two  periods  were  the  most  favourable,  as  far 
as  prices  go,  that  have  been  experienced  in  Australia  for  many  years. 

The  Auatralian  states  and  New  Zealand  are  chiefly  affected  hy  the 
fall  in  prices  because  they  are  debtor  countries.  In  the  chapter  on 
"Private  Finance"  will  be  found  certain  calculations  showing  that 
the  annual  charge  payable  by  the  states  and  municipalities  on  their 
indebtedness  to  British  creditors  is  ^12,852,000,  while  the  earnings  of 
investments  made  in  Australasia  by  private  persons,  or  drawn  by  absen- 
tees, amount  to  £5,250,000  per  annum.  Asthewholeof  the  interest  on 
Qovemment  and  mitnioipal  loans  has  to  he  paid  by  exports,  irrespective 
of  the  fall  in  prices,  and  as  a  lai^  portion  also  of  Uie  interest  paymble  to 
private  investors  is  in  the  same  cat^ory,  the  fall  is  a  matter  of  very 
serious  importaace  to  these  states.  Fortunately  the  increase  of  prodnelaon, 
as  compared  with  the  populataon,  has  been  large  enon^  i 
seasons  to  eosnteraet  ths  fall  in  prices. 
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AUSOSfl  all  the  principal  mctak  of  economic  vsJne  are  found  hi 
Anstralaaia,  and  man]'  are  common  to  several  of  the  states.  Ta 
dealing  with  ^e  occnrrence  ant}  value  of  mmeml  deponts,  a  dassTfica- 
tion  has  been  made  into  noble  and  other  metals,  carbon  minerals,  nlts^ 
•tones  and  cla^s,  and  diamonds  and  oUier  gem  stones. 

Gold. 

Sold, tfae  moat  Talo^le  of  noble  metals, is  found  thEon^ont  liiilnliiin, 
tmi  tha  important  poMtdon  at  preaenit  occnyiod  fay  th«ae  states  is  bmyly 
dar to  diMoveries  of  thiaimetalf  tbei  devQlopnant  of  other  induatri«9  bcBitgi, 
in  a  oosntiT'  of  varied  reaoiiToea,  a  natural  sequence  to  the  aoquiBtwn 
oi  nuner^  treaanrs.  Settlement  in  Anatralia  waa  still  yonng  when  manf  ~ 
tcatgned  mmonr  spoke  of  ibe  <txisbence  of  the  preciouB  metal,  but  it  was 
mot  natk\  the  16th  February,  1823,  that  the  Oovemment  was  officially 
a{i|(riwd  of  a  diecov^y  destmed  to  be  the  precursor  of  a  prosperity  scidosa 
■arpamed  in  the  history  of  natiooa.  On  the  date  mentioned  Mr.  .^UMistaaC- 
Surveyor  H'Briea  reported  t^iat  at  a  spot  on  the  Fish  Biver,  about  1& 
miles  east  of  Bathurst,  he  had  discovered  gold.  Mention  is  mado  in 
the  early  records  of  New  South  Wales  of  several  other  finda,  bat  it 
rmained  for  Count  Sbzelecki  and  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke  to  demtmstntte 
the  existence  ef  the  precious  metal  in.  payable  quantities,  and  to 
assert  their  belief  in  ita  abundance,  an  opinicm  strtmgly  supported  in 
Eixgland  by  several  eminent  authorities,  and  substaatiated  by  Har- 
graves'  discovery  in  the  year  1851.  The  gold-fields  of  Lewis  Fondaand 
Smnmer  Hill  Creek  had  hardly  been  opened  up  when,  on  the  day  that 
witnessed  the  severance  of  the  Port  Phillip  district  from  the  mother  oakauj 
of  STew  South  Wales,  Mr.  J.  M.  £eniond  discovered  gold  in  Yictoiis. 
Shortly  afterwards  a  rush  set  in  for  Ballarat,  and  the  gold  fever  took 
poBsesBion  of  Australia.  The  foUowing  year  (18fi2)  saw  gold  fonnd  itt 
South  Austratia,  Taanwnia,  and  New  Zealand,  though  it  was  not- 
nntil  1861  that  a  targe  population  wa%  by  the  prospeot  of  rapidly 
obtaining  wealth,  attiaoted  to  the  last-mentioned  colony.  The  mah'  to 
CaaoonsL,  in  what  i»  now  Qneftnriaad,  took  place  in  1858.  The  last  of 
tiie  states  in  which  ajtwuite  dspdazts  of  the  pmnona  ntetal  were  ftmnd 
WM.  WaaUsa-  AmkMwUm,  bnt  ths  siinea  there  are  now  the  ricbeat  in 
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Australasia,  and  have  proved  an  enoimous  source  of  wealth  to  tbe  st&tA. 

From  tbe  date  of  its  first  discovery,  gold  to  the  value  of  over  49+ 
million  pounds  sterling  has  been  obtained  in  AustraJasia,  Towarda 
this  totaJ  Victoria  has  contributed  nearly  267  millions,  and  for  noany 
jrears  that  state  was  the  largest  gold  producer  of  Australasia.  In  the 
year  1698,  however,  for  the  first  time,  the  production  was  surpasaed  \(y 
that  of  Western  Australia,  and  the  latter  state  increased  its  advanta^ 
each  year  until  in  1903  the  output  was  vaJued  at  £8,770,720,  as  against 
X3,259,483  in  Victoria.  The  yield  of  gold  in  Victoria  has  been  well  main- 
tained for  manj  years,  and  each  successive  year  from  1 693  to  1899ahoired 
an  increase.  In  the  last-mentioned  year  the  prodtiction  was  654,500  oz., 
valued  at  £3,418,000,  but  during  the  last  four  years  it  has  been 
somewhat  smaller,  although  the  value  has  exceeded  £3,000,000 
annually.  The  yield  for  1903  was  822,434  o£.,  equal  to  767,351  oz. 
fine,  valued  at  £3,259,463.  The  Bendigo  district  was  again  the  chief 
centre  of  production,  with  224,747  oz.,  followed  by  Bollarat  with 
174,817  oz.,  and  Beechworth  with  116,886  oe.  The  richest  fields  in 
tlie  state  are  at  Bendigo  and  Ballarat  which,  after  yielding  uninter- 
ruptedly for  half  a  century,  still  give  no  evidence  of  depletion.  The 
output  of  the  former  field  in  1903  was  219,820  oz.,  and  of  the  latter 
65,600  oz.  Of  the  total  yield  of  the  state  42,066  oz.  were  obtained 
by  means  of  dredging  and  hydraulic  sluicing.  There  were  61  dredging 
jdlants  in  operation  during  the  year,  comprising  16  bucket  dredges, 
23  pump  hydraulic  aluices,  10  jet  elevators,  and  3  rotary  hydraulic 
plants,  while  1 4  others  were  engaged  in  hydraulic  sluicing  by  gravitation. 
The  men  employed  in  this  branch  of  the  mining  industry  numbered 
upwards  of  1,100.  The  total  numberof  men  engaged  in  gold-mining  on 
the  31st  December,  1903,  was  25,208,  of  whom  11,056  were  alluvial 
miners,  and  14,150  quartz  miners.  The  machinery  and  plant  in  nse 
on  the  same  date  were  valued  at  £2,040,690. 

Queensland  promised  at  one  time  to  overtake  Victoria  in  the  annual 
production  of  gold,  but  so  far  the  southern  state  has  maintained  its 
position,  although  the  production  of  Queensland  is  steadily  advancing. 
In  1889  the  output  was  valued  at  £2,686,660  but  thenceforward  th<» 
yield  declined,  and  this  amount  was  not  again  reached  until  1898,  when 
the  value  was  £2,760,349.  During  the  next  two  years  there  was  again 
an  increase,  tbe  value  of  the  gold  won  in  1900  being  £2,871,709,  tiie 
highest  yet  recorded,  but  a  considerable  quantity  was  made  up  of  gold 
obtained  from  old  tailings,  and  from  creeks  which  had  served  aa 
channels  for  the  escape  of  residue  from  the  mills.  In  IdOl  tbe  vield 
was  valued  at  £2,641,692,  and  in  1902  at  £2,720,639,  bat  these 
totals  were  exoeeded  in  1903,  when  the  producticm  was  921,363  oz.,  m- 
668,546  oz.  fine,  valued  at  £2,839,813. 

Arranged  in  order  of  productiveness,  the  principal  goldfields  in  Queens- 
land in  1 903  were  Charters  Towers,  Qympie,  and  Hoont  Morgan,  while 
Ravenswood  and  Croydon  also  produced  a  ctmaideraUe  quanUty  of  the 
preciona  metal     For  many  years  Charters  Towers  haa  been  the  chief 
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gold-producing  centre,  and  the  last  two  year§  have  been  amongBfc  the  moflt 
prosperous  experienced  on  the  field  since  its  difloovery  in  1872,  The 
production  in  1902  amoontod  to  265,244  oi.  Gne,  valued  at  £1,126,735, 
«nd  in  1903  to  285,771  oe.  fine,  valued  at£l,213,879.  There  are  three 
great  ore  shoots  on  this  field,  known  aa  The  Day  Dawn,  Brilliant,  and 
Victoria  Heefa,  and  the  rich  developments  in  the  Queen  Cross,  one  of  the 
mines  engaged  in  working  the  Victoria  reef,  have  been  mainly  reeponsiUe 
for  the  increased  activity  in  the  mining  operations.  The  gold  obtained 
from  thia  mine  alone  in  1903  amounted  to  78,303  o*.  Over  200  men 
were  employed  and  dividends  amounting  to  £215,000  were  paid.  Of 
the  mines  engaged  on  the  Day  Dawn  reef,  the  most  important  in  point  of 
production  has  hitherto  been  the  Day  Dawn  Block  and  Wyndham, 
which  has  retamed  dividends  amounting  to  £761,460,  but  the  output 
is  graduf^ly  becoming  smaller,  and  in  1903  was  only  17,018  oz.,  being 
considerably  below  that  of  previous  years.  Scarcity  of  water  has  been 
the  chief  drawback  to  mining  operations  at  Charters  Towers,  but  thin 
difficulty  was  overcome  by  the  construction  of  a  weir  across  the 
Burdekin  River,  thus  ensuring  a  constant  supply.  The  yield  from  the 
Mount  Morgan  field  amounted  to  124,975  oz.,  or  116,672  oz.  fine 
gold,  valued  at  £495,593,  or  £111,122  less  than  in  the  preceding 
year.  The  Mount  Morgan  mine  was  responsible  for  almoxt  the  whole 
of  the  production,  and  3rielded  120,391  oz.  of  gold,  obtained  from 
238,801  tons  of  itone.  Up  to  the  30th  November,  1903,  no  less 
than  2,678,922  oz.  of  gold,  valued  at  £10,874,553,  hod  been  obtained 
from  this  mine.  The  machinery  employed  at  the  Mount  Morgan 
mine  on  the  31at  December,  1903,  was  valued  at  £452,800,  and  about 
1,600  hands  were  engaged  at  the  mine  and  works.  The  yield  of  the 
Gympie  mining  district,  in  1903,  surpassed  that  of  the  previous 
year,  which  had  hitherto  ranked  as  the  highest,  and  amounted  to 
147,622  oz.  fine  gold,  with  a  value  of  £627,056.  The  chief  contributing 
mines  were  the  M'o.  2  South  Great  Eastern,  Scottish  Oympie,  and  South 
Glanmire  and  Monkhuid,  which  produced  52,010  oz.,  39,479  oe.,  and 
27,290  oz.  of  gold,  and  paid  dividends  amounting  to  £115,200,  £53,626, 
and  £70,500  respectively.  In  September,  1903,  a  discovery  of  alluvial 
gold  in  the  bed  of  the  Dee  River,  about  7  miles  above  Mount  Morgan, 
was  reported,  and  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  gold  to  the  value  of  £7,658 
hod  been  obtained.  • 

There  were  1777  quartz  miners  and  29  alluvial  miners  on  this 
field  at  the  close  oE  1903,  the  total  population  being  estimated  at 
15,550  persons.  The  Ravenswood  gold-field,  which  had  been  com- 
paratively neglected  for  some  years,  again  attracted  attention  owing  to 
rich  discoveries  Tnade  in  1902,  and  during  that  year  the  production 
amounted  to  40,969  oz.  fine  gold,  valued  at  £174,034,  while  in  1903 
the  yield  was  38,273  oz.  fine  gold,  with  a  value  of  £162,572.  The 
New  Bavenswood,  Limited,  owns  the  principal  mines  on  the  field, 
including  the  Sunset,  from  which  19,599  oz.  of  gold  were  obtained  during 
the  year.     There  were  912  quartz  miners  and  37  aUuvial  miners  on  the 
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field  »t  3lBt  December,  1903,  in  additioa  to  39  engaged  in  taining  Cor 
other  mineralB,  the  total  popul&tioii  being  eetimMed  at  4,800. 

The  7ield  of  the  Crojdoa  field  amousted  to  31,790  ob.  fine 
gold,  valued  at  iS13C,086.  The  number  of  men  enga;^  in  gold 
mining  at  this  Md  on  the  31afc  Deoember,  1903,  was  425,  the  total 
pt^mlation  being  2,708.  The  machinery  in  use  was  valued  mt 
£72,400.  The  men  engaged  in  gold-^ning  in  Queenaland  at  the  end 
of  1903  uumbeced  9,229,  of  whom  7,276  were  quarte-minen  tatd  L,951 
aUnvial  miners,  494  of  the  latter  being  Chineee. 

In  New  Soath  Wales  the  greateeC  anuoal  prodnotion  of  gold  oocomd 
In  lSfi2,  soon  after  the  first  discovery  of  tbe  pfeciooe  metal,  wibeo  tlw 
ontftut  was  valued  at  £2,660,946.  Ilie  only  other  year  which  a»«r  « 
prodnclion  in  exceaa  of  two  millions  sterling  was  1862,  when  the  retom 
reached  £2,467,780.  In  1874  the  yield  had  faUen  to  271,166  oc,  valncd 
^£1,041,614,  and  thenceforth  the  industry  declined  oonsideraUy  in 
importance,  reaching  its  toweet  point  in  1886,  when  only  67,541  o*., 
valued  at  £317,241,  were  produced.  From  that  date  onward 
tliere  waB  a  steady  improvement,  and  in  1894  the  Government  tooic 
the  step  of  furnishing  large  numbers  of  tJie  unemployed  with  minen' 
rights  and  free  railway  passes,  and  sending  them  to  the  ab«ndoDHl 
alluvial  fields  as  fosait^ers.  This  action,  with  the  inci«ased  attention 
paid  to  quartz-mining,  nearly  doubled  t^  production,  the  quantity 
obtained  during  the  year  being  set  down  at  324,787  oz.,  valued  at 
£1,156,717,  b^ng  the  fint  time  since  1874  that  it  had  exceeded  one 
million  sterling;  while  in  1895  the  yield  reached  360,165  oz.,  and  the 
value  £1,315,929.  During  the  next  three  years  there  was  a  falling 
(^  but  in  1899  theoutpnt  reached  the  value  of  £1,623,320,  thehigbeat 
oinoe  1872.  From  that  year  onwards  there  was  a  diminisbed 
production  due  to  the  scarcity  of  water,  but  with  the  more  favourable 
season  of  1903  there  was  a  revival  of  the  industry,  and  the  yidd 
•uoBDted  to  264,260  oe.  fine,  valued  at  £1.080,029,  making  the  total 
up  to  the  end  of  that  year  £50,924, 1 64.  The  uncertainty  of  the  water 
BU|^ly  ha»  always  been  the  chief  drawback  to  mining  in  New  South 
WalM,  as  well  as  in  othw  states  of  the  Oommonwealth,  and  the  effect* 
of  a  good  or  bad  seaaon  can  be  readily  wen  in  the  gold  yield  of  the 
ycAT.  Of  the  gold  produced  in  1903,  27,237  os.,  valoed  Kt  £104,303, 
were  obtained  by  dredi^ing,  the  output  from  this  branch  of  the  industry 
ahowing  an  increase  of  £6,412  on  that  of  the  previous  year.  On  the 
31st  December,  1903,  there  were  41  dredging  plants  in  oommisnon, 
valued  at  £253,480.  The  chief  oentre  of  gold-dredging  is  in  tlie  Aralnen 
Divisioti,  where  fourteen  jdants  were  in  <^)ei«tion,  and  gold  to  the  value 
o[  £54,990  was  obtained.  The  area  held  and  a|^lied  for  under  lewie  for 
g(^  dredging  was  9,015  acres.  The  prindpal  seats  of  alluvial  mining  in 
the  state  are  the  Bathurat,  Hndgee,  iSimut  and  Adelong,  and  Braidwood 
<U>triots,  together  with  the  country  watered  by  the  various  feeders  of  ^e 
U|^>er  lAi^lan;  while  the  principal  qnarti-veins  are  fituatwd  near 
Adelong,  Armidale,  Bathurat,  Cobar,  Hill  End,  Orange,  Fai^ea,  and 
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Wysloog.  Cob&r  again  maintained  the  position  occupied  in  preceding 
yean  u  the  chief  gold-prodncing  centre,  the  output  for  1 903  being  v&lned 
%t  £266,386.  The  next  in  imDortonoe  was  Wyalong,  with  ^TH^I ; 
fallowed  by  Araluen,  £68,163,' and  Adelong,  £43,258.  These  totaU 
•ra  bnt  sniaU  compared  with  those  returned  from  several  of  the  diBtnets 
in  other  states,  while  the  mJuee  are  leea  productive  than  those  of 
Wvtom  Australia  and  Qaeenslaad.  The  principal  mine  in  tlie  state 
is  that  at  Mount  Boppy,  near  Cobar,  which  ia  of  comparatively  recmit 
derelcqxnent.  The  lode  is  6  feet  and  ttpwards  in  widl^  at  a  depth  of 
300  feet,  and  aamplee  taken  from  it  averaged  79'70  dwt.  to  tiie 
too.  The  estimated  value  of  the  machinery  on  the  gold-fieldB, 
inclnding  dredging  plant,  at  the  end  of  1903  waa  £953,970.  The 
iDea  engaged  in  the  industry  numbered  11,247,  of  whom  5,341  were 
qnartz   miners  and  5,906  alluvial  minera,    the    latt«r  inolnding   S91 


Until  a  comparatively  i-eoeot  date,  Western  Australia  was  eon- 
■idered  to  be  destitute  of  mineral  deposits  of  any  value,  but 
it  ia  now  known  that  a  rich  belt  of  mineral  coantry  ex- 
tends from  north  to  eoutii.  The  first  important  discovery 
was  made  in  1682,  when  gold  was  found  la  the  Kimberley  diatnct, 
hot  it  was  not  until  a  few  years  later  that  this  ri<,4i  aud  extensive 
area  was  developed.  In  1687  gold  was  found  at  Yilgarn,  about 
200  miles  east  of  Perth,  the  find  posaeeslng  importance  as  the  pre- 
cunor  of  the  discovery  of  the  immense  tracts  of  gold-bearing 
ooontry,  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  which  has  drawn  population 
from  ^  parts  of  Australasia  and  brought  the  state  into  the  prominent 
pontion  which  it  occupiee  at  the  present  time.  General  attention  was 
fint  attracted  to  these  fields  by  further  discoveries  at  Southern  Gross, 
to  the  east  of  Yilgarn  ;  and  the  sensational  finds  at  Goolgardie,  wliidi 
followed  in  1892,  resulted  in  a  ro^  to  Western  Australia,  whii^  was 
veminiBaeDt  cj  the  experiences  of  the  fifties  in  the  older-settled  portions 
of  lihe  continent.  Thereafter,  before  the  march  of  the  prospector,  the 
bown  gold-bearing  area  was  rapidly  extended,  and  in  1894  the  country 
waa  divided  into  aeparate  gold-fields,  so  extensive  were  the  preparations 
fcr  its  exploitation.  At  the  present  time,  there  are  nineteen,  gc4d-fields 
in  the  state,  the  most  important,  from  the  point  of  production,  in  1903, 
being  East  Goolgardie,  Mount  Margaret,  and  North  Coolgardie,  in  the 
eaatem  district ;  and  Murcbison,  in  the  central  district.  For  the  past 
aix  years  Western  Australia  has  held  the  promier  position  among  the 
Australian  states  in  r^aid  to  gold  production,  and  the  annual  output 
is  atill  increasing.  The  production  during  1902  was  2,177,441  oz., 
repieeeDtii^  1,871,037  oe.  fine,  with  a  value  of  £7,947,662,  and  ranked 
■a  the  highest  recorded  up  that  year ;  but  this  return  was  exceeded  in 
1903  when  the  production  amounted  to  2,436,311  oz.,  or  2,064,801  oz. 
fine,  valued  at  £8,770,720.  Of  the  total  yield  in  1902,  no  less  than 
1,S58,375  OE.  wereobtainedfromthe  East  Coolgardie  field,  where  sotneof 
the   riobest   mines   in  the   wtarld  are  to   be  found.      The   dividends 
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returned  by  Bome  of  the  gold-miuing  compuiies  in  1903  were  enonnoaa, 
the  total  being  £2,034,152.  Of  this  unount  tiie  Oreat  Boolder 
Peneverance  paid  £350,000,  the  Golden  Horaeshoe  £270,000,  tbe 
Great  Boalder  Froprietai;  £262,500,  and  the  Great  FingaU  £200,000. 
The  importance  of  the  gold-mining  industry  to  Western  AastnJi* 
may  be  gauged  from  tbe  :^ct  that  tbe  number  of  men  engaged  tbereixi 
at  the  end  of  1903  was  20,716,  cwnpruing  15-2  of  the  whole  nukle 
population,  while  the  machinery  in  use  was  valued  at  £4,532,737. 

Although  gold  WB8  discovered  in  New  Zealand  at  Coromandel  dnrinfp 
the  year  1852  there  is  no  record  of  the  production  prior  to  1857,  wit^ 
there  was  an  export  valued  at  £40,422.  Fur  many  yeara  the  colony 
was  a  large  producer  of  gold,  and  from  1865  to  1871  the  value  Bmonnted 
to  over  £2,000,000  each  year.  The  production  then  declined  and  in 
1694  it  was  only  £887,839,  but  this  amount  has  been  considerably 
increased  of  late  veara,  and  in  1903  the  total  amounted  to  533,314  os., 
valued  at  £2,037^831,  tbe  biiifaefit  recorded  since  1871.  Up  to  the  3l8t 
December,  1903,  gold  to  the  value  of  £63,149,147  hu  been  raised  in 
the  colony.  The  largest  proportion  of  the  yield  in  1903  was  obtained  in 
the  Auckland  district ;  the  value  of  the  gold  entered  for  exportation 
from  each  district  being:— Auckland,  £832,334;  Otago,  £668,852; 
West  Coast,  £501,090;  Nelson,  £31,710;  and  Marlborough,  £3,845. 
In  earlier  years  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  yield  was  won  in 
alluvial  mining,  but  at  the  present  time  a  large  proportion  of  the 
production  is  obtained  from  quartz  reefs  which  are  widely  distributed 
throughout  the  colony.  The  older  methods  of  alluvial  mining  have 
practically  passed  away  owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  neb,  shallow 
grounds,  and  have  been  superseded  by  hydraulic  sluicing,  while 
dredging  is  also  carried  on  in  numerous  localities.  During  1903  efforts 
were  made  to  teat  tbe  ground  on  the  Thames  field,  one  of  the  oldest  in 
the  colony,  by  boring,  bat  operations  were  suspended  owing  to  tbe 
failure  of  the  plant.  The  Auckland  district  is  the  principal  seat  of 
quartz  »ni"'Tig  in  the  colony,  and  the  chief  centre  of  production  is  at 
Waihi.  Here  are  located  the  mines  of  the  Waihi  Gold  Mining  Ccmd- 
pany,  which  rank  amongst  the  principal  mines  of  tbe  world.  Daring 
1903,  214,508  tons  of  stone  were  treated  at  the  mills,  and  yielded 
677,873  oz.,  while  from  the  concentrates  and  slag  tailings  exported  for 
treatment  gold  to  the  value  of  £83,722  was  obtained,  making  a  total 
of  £603,167,  The  company  employed  over  1,100  hands,  and  paid 
dividends  to  the  amount  of  £250,000  during  the  year,  the  total  paid 
since  the  commencement  of  operations  being  upwards  of  £1,260,000. 
From  Karangshake,  gold  valued  at  £182,095  wsa  won,  the  mines  uid 
mills  affording  employment  to  462  persons.  The  principal  mines  in 
this  district  are  the  New  Zealand  Crown  and  the  Talisman  Consoli- 
dated, which  yielded  gold  to  the  value  of  £78,280  and  £94,134  respec- 
tively. The  principal  seat  of  quartz  mining  in  tbe  Middle  Island  is 
at  Beefton,  whei-e  upwards  <^  500  persons  are  employed,  llie  gold 
obtained  in  this  district  amounted  to  55,719  oz,  valued  at  £232.743, 
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of  which  48,841  oz.,  valued  at  ^195,469,  wero  obtained  from  quarts 
mines;  3,937  oz.,  valued  at  ;ei6.798  by  dredging;  and  2,941  oz.,  of  a 
value  of  £1 1 ,476,  from  other  alluvial  sources.  The  chief  imnes  in  the 
district  ore  the  FrogresB  mines,  from  which  fi7,114  tons  of  quarts  were 
obtained  in  1903,  yielding  21,299  oz.  of  goH  valued  at  £88,738. 
From  concentrates,  &c.,  £19,621  worth  were  won.  The  dividends  for 
the  year  amounted  to  £^4,375. 

Considerable  attention  is  directed  to  the  recovery  of  gold  by 
dredging,  and  at  the  end  of  1903  there  were  201  dredges  in  operation. 
The  men  eng^ed  in  gold-mining  at  the  end  of  1903  numbered 
10,210,  of  whom  6,613  were  alluvial  miners  and  3,597  were  quartz 
miners,  1,021  of  the  former  being  Chinese.  The  machinery  employed 
in  1903  was  valued  at  £2,062,384. 

Although  payable  gold  was  found  in  Tasmania  in  1852,  it  was 
not  until  Uie  seventies  that  the  metal  was  mined  for  on  an  extensive 
scale,  the  total  production  to  the  end  of  1870  being  less  than  4,000  oz. 
In  1878  the  value  of  gold  produced  suddenly  rose  to  £100,000,  and 
this  total  baa  been  gradually  increased,  until  in  1899  it  was  valued  at 
jE327,545,  being  the  highest  yet  recorded.  The  production  in  1902 
amonnted  to  70,996  oz.  fine,  valued  at  £301,573  ;  bat  in  1903  it  decreased 
to  59,891  02.  fine,  valued  at  £264,403.  Beaconafield  is  the  prmcipal 
gold-field  in  the  state.  It  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  l^e  river 
Tamar,  26  miles  north-west  cf  I^unceston,  and  formerly  produced  a 
large  quantity  of  alluvial  gold,  while  there  is  also  a  rich  deep  lead. 
l%e  Tasmania  mine,  on  this  field,  is  the  largest  gold-prodnoer  in  the  state, 
and  up  to  31st  I>ecember,  1903,  had  yielded  579,694  oz.  The  Lefrey 
field  has  been  another  important  centre  of  gotd-produotion,  but  although 
payable  gold  is  still  obtained  the  yield  is  not  nearly  so  large  as  in 
former  years.  At  Mathinna  a  quantity  of  gold  has  also  been  obtained. 
The  principal  mine  on  this  field  is  the  New  Golden  Gate,  the  deepest 
in  the  state,  its  main  shaft  being  1,500  feet  This  mine  has  yielded 
198,816  oz.  of  gold,  valued  at  about  £758,378,  and  up  to  3lBt  December, 
1903,  had  paid  £334,400  in  dividends.  From  the  Volunteer  Consoli- 
dated mine  on  this  field  some  good  atone  has  been  obtained  from  two 
lodea  struck  at  a  depth  of  450  feet.  In  the  Western  District  a  little 
alluvial  gold  is  obtained,  while  north  of  the  Pieman  Kiver  there  ia  a 
large  extent  of  auriferous  counti-y,  but  owing  to  the  dense  vegetation 
prospecting  is  difficult  Attempts  have  been  made  to  recover  gold  by 
the  process  of  dredginjt,  but  the  results,  so  far,  have  not  been  satis- 
factory, although  the  Lisle  Dredging  Company  obtained  356  oz.  by  this 
process  during  the  half-year  ended  Slat  December,  1903.  The  men 
engaged  in  gold-mining  ihiring  1903  nnmbered  988. 

Of  all  the  Australian  States,  South  Australia  has  produced  the 
smallest  quantity  of  gold,  the  total  output  from  the  commencement  of 
mining  operations  being  valued  at  £2,573,000.  The  liighest  production 
was  in  1893,  when  it  reached  £153,132;  but  it  has  gradually  declined, 
and  the  value  has  not  amounted  to  £100,000  in  any  of  the  last  six 
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yeftnu  In  th«  >Me  prapsr  the  Tield  is  very  maail,  mmotmting  to  bat 
8,860  OS.  in  1903,  the  baUnce  of  19,179  oe.  being  obtained  from  the 
Nortiwrn  Territory,  the  UOmI  valne  uaonnting  to  ^^031.  The  North- 
mstem  Dieteict,  which  includes  Tu-ooc4»,  is  the  most  important 
gcld-pioducing  ana  ia  the  state;  The  outpat  for  190a  waa  4,629  os. 
9atn»  excitement  was  caused  chirii^  1903  by  reports  ot  a  rich  diacoToiy 
at  Arltunga,  and  visione  of  easily  acquired  wealth  eaosed  the  usual  mah 
of  gdd  seeken.  The  field,  hcnrerer,  proved  most  diaappconting,  and 
althen^  a  mild  boom  in  Arltunga  sharea  existed  for  a  few  weeka,  it 
did  not  long  aitrvive  the  diaoouraging  rqiorta  received  from  the  acme 
ot  operations.  Gold  ondcobCedlj  eziata  in  considentble  qnaatitin,  but 
capital  ia  required  for  ita  exploitation.  A  report  by  the  filiii  i  laiiiiiiil 
Ooologiat  states  that  with  good  management  md  ecoanmie  "'"'"g  and 
treatiDent  of  the  ora  large  and  psfable  retoniB  mm.y  be  ototiiwed  for 
BMOj  years.  The  Qotmment  baCterj  and  cyanide  plaat  on  the  field 
traoVed  1,878  tons  ot  ot«  during  tlw  year,  wfaidi  yielded  2,0l»oa.  a£ 
gold,  valued  at  ^7,562.  TWaine^ia  t^Nort^MmTerateryBreli^efy 
in  the  iMnda  of  Chinese,,  bat  a  number  of  proptrtiea  h>*e  been  aeqairad 
byan  *!"g>">l'  company,  whidi  has  efeot«d  the  works  necsioary  fw  tkdv 
dovvlopment  1^  total  namber  of  men  engaged  in  gold-miung  in 
3o«th  Aostrsliaat  vko  endoi  1963  was  3,000.  A  eenaidenMe  naafav 
of  these  are  ChineM,  physicalty  iaoapable  of  doing  a  fmir  day's  w«rk, 
onct  dangerotu  from  a  aaoitmy  point  of  view.  Feme  wad  of  no  memma 
whatever,  and  with  no  proper  tools  adapted  to  the  search  for  t^  preensa 
meia),  theyekeoutamiseTaUe  ezisteooe  by  mining  a  little  alluvial  gold. 
The  followii^  table  gives  the  value  of  gcdd  and  the  proportion  o(  the 
tetal  amount  nusad  in  each  state- up  to  the  end  of  1903 ; — 
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It  -wlU  be  readily  understood  fran  this  and  the  foUovii^  table  bow 
Ictenia,  althonrii  in  uea  the  smaUest  of  the  gnrnp  with  the  eassptiat 
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of  XMmmnia,  Achieved  the  foremoat  positioii  «inongat  the  AortnlMun 
BtftteB,  and  reUined  that  place  so  long  u  the  powerful  attnotion  of  goU 
ooDtiuued,  while  iha  Bouroe  of  Western  AuatnJia'a  pMgreM  is  ako  full; 
diacloeed.  The  following  table  ahows  the  Tolne  of  Uie  gold  ntaed  ia  the 
variona  states  during  each  year  for  which  reoords  are  arailable,  but,  fer 
raasous  which  are  explained  ia  the  next  paragraph,  diwof*ptiniiee  exist 
in  the  total  values  shown  for  several  of  the  states : — 
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These  figures  do  not  in  all  cases  add  up  to  the  total  value  of 
duction  given  elsewhere,  as  the  information  regarding  Mrlter 
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imperfect.  Thn  total  for  Victoria  is  £297,952  less  than  the  actual  value 
of  production,  while  for  Queensland  the  amount  is  deficient  to  the  extent 
of  £3,443,948,  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  prior  to  1878  the  figures 
onlr  represent  the  galA  sent  bj  escort.  There  is  a  deficiency  of  £68,611 
in  South  Australia  which  cannot  be  traced  owing  to  the  imperfect  nature 
of  the  returns  available  in  earlier  years.  The  figures  shown  for  Weatera 
Australia  are  £427,061  less  than  ths  total  value  of  gold  produced,  as  prior 
to  1699  they  only  show  the  value  of  gold  exported.  There  is  aiso  a 
deficiency  of  £2,869  in  the  total  shown  for  Tasmania.  The  information 
relating  to  New  South  Wales  for  the  years  1897  to  1901  incluaiYe 
differs  from  that  previonsly  published,  which  included  gold  won  from 
other  than  native  ores.  The  gross  production  of  gold  in  each  state 
during  i  903  and  the  contents  in  fine  gold  are  given  below  : — 
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3.2S9.483 
2,830,813 
00,031 
8,770,720 
254,403 
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Victoria   

17-78 

B33,3U 

3,836.0*4 
479,749 

16.204,479 
2,037,831 

4.315.793 

18,332.310 

The  number  of  men  engaged  in  mining  for  gold  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table,  and  it  wonld  appear  that  the  average  value  of  gold  won  by  eMch 
miner  is  £230  6b  3d  per  uinum.  It  is  probable  that  the  number  of  gold- 
mioers  in  several  of  the  etatea  is  largely  overstated,  otherwise  the  iudustiy 
must  be  carried  on  at  a  great  loss;  and  this  will  be  the  more  apparent 
when  it  is  remembered  that  a  fairly  large  quantity  of  gold  is  obtained 
with  other  metals,  the  men  employed  in  the  exploitation  of  which  are 
not  classified  as  gold-miners.  Moreover,  many  of  the  men  employ 
themselves  in  mining  for  only  a  portion  of  their  time,  and  devote  the 
remainder  to  more  remunerative  pursuits.  But  when  full  allowance  is 
made  on  this  score  it  will  be  evident  that,  in  some  of  the  statea  at  least, 
the  search  for  gold  is  not  a  profitable  occupation.  The  small  return  for 
South  Australia  is  due  to  the  large  number  of  Chinese  engaged  in  the 
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intliutry,  uutn^r  of  them  not  possessiog  proper  appliances  for  working 
Uie  clainiB. 
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The  most  ezteneive  development  of  qu&rtz-reefing  is  found  in  Victoria, 
some  of  the  minefi  being  of  a  great  depth.  At  the  end  of  1903  there 
vera  eight  mines  in  the  Bendigo  district  over  3,000  feet  deep,  and 
fourteen  over  2,500  feet.  In  the  Victoria  mine  a  depth  of  3,750  feet 
had  been  reached,  and  in  the  Lazaros  mine,  3,424  feet.  On  other 
fieldn  there  were  six  mines  over  1,500  feet  deep,  the  deepest  of 
irhich  were  the  South  Star  mine  in  the  Balkrat  diatrict,  where  the 
■haft  is  down  2,520  feet,  and  the  North  Long  Tunnel  mine  in  the 
Walhalla  district  where  a  depth  of  2,G16  feet  hu  been  reached. 

In  Queensland,  the  West  of  Scotland  mine,  on  the  Gympio  field,  is 
worked  at  a  depth  of  3,156  feet,  while  several  others  exceed  2,000  ^t 
in  depth. 

A  notice  of  gold-mining  would  be  incomplete  without  some  reference 
to  the  remarkt&ly  large  finds  made  at  various  times.  Information  on 
this  point  is  meagra  and  not  altogether  reliable,  as  doubtless  many 
nuggets  were  nnearthed  of  which  particular*  were  never  published. 
Victoria's  record  b  the  best,  and  includes  the  following  nuggets : — 

lb.  oz.  dwt. 

"  Tfaa  Welcome  Stnnger,"foQiid  9th  Pebnury,  1869 190    0    0 

"The  Welcome,"  found  9th  June,  1E58    IM    9  16 

Nugget  found  at  CbiuuIUq  QuUy,  31(t  January,  1803  134  II    0 

'  And  Others  of  the  following  weights :— 98  lb.  1  oz.  17  dwt.,  93  lb.  1  oz. 
11  dwt.,  81  lb.  3  01.  15  dwt,  69  lb.  6  oz.,  52  lb.  1  oz.,  30  lb.  11  on. 
8  dwL,  and  30  lb.  11  oz.  2  dwt. 
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Hbw  South  WaleK  cm  boaat  of  hitviag  prodaoed  gome  aplcradid 
specimens.  In  1851  a.  maaa  of  gold  was  fonnd  on  the  Tnron,  wm^bkg 
106  lb. ;  another,  from  Bnmuidong,  near  Ontngo,  prodnced  when  melted 
at  the  Sydne;  Hint  68  lb  ff  oc.  6  dwt  of  pure  gold  ;  and  a  third,  th« 
"Brennaa,"  was  sold  in  Sydney  in  1861  for  jEl.lSS.  During  1880-83 
several  nuggets  were  discovered  at  Temora,  weighing  from  59  oz.  to 
1,393  oz.  i  and  others,  of  397  oz.,  347  ot.  (the  "  Jubilee"),  200  oz.,  47  ok., 
and  32  oz.  reipectively,  were  found  during  the  year  1887  in  Tuioua 
parts  o£  the  state.  Y«ins  of  gold  of  extraordinary  lidueH  have 
been  worked  in  New  South  Walea  In  January,  1873,  at  Beyers  and 
Holterman's  claini,  at  Hill  End,  1-02  cwt.  of  gold  waa  obtained  from  10 
tons  of  qtiartz,  and  a  mass  of  ore,  weighing  630  lb.  and  estimated  to 
contain  £3,000  worth  of  gold,  was  exhibited.  The  Mint  ivtnnu  tar  this 
mine  during  the  year  1873  were  16,279-63  oc,  valued  at  iS3,334  12a, 
obtuned  from  415  tonaof  stone.  From  Krohman'a  claim,  at  Hill  End, 
gold  to  the  value  of  £93,616  Us.  M  wm  obtained  during  the  same  yc*r. 
The  foregoing  fignres,  however,  are  insignificant  when  compared  with 
the  enormous  yield  of  the  Monnt  Morgan  Mine,  in  Queensland,  which 
has  paid  over  £6,304,000  in  dividends.  This  mine,  which  may  be 
•lesignated'  one  of  the  wondeis  of  the  world,  i»  a  huge  monnd  of  ore, 
highly  ferruginous,  the  peculiar  formation,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Govwn- 
ment  Geologist  of  Queensland,  being  due  to  the  action  of  thermal 
sfTisgs.  To  the  end  of  TYovonber,  1903,  2,078,9^  oz.  of  gold  had  been 
woo  from  2,110,067  tons  of  ore,  yielding  an  average  of  1  ot  5  dwt  9gr. 
per  too  of  ore  treated. 

For  the  ten  years  ended  1903,  the  world's  production  of  gold  is 
eatsraated  to  have  been  as  fbltows : — 
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37,346,000 

1899 

03.087,000 
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41,OO»,O0O 

1001 

62.798,000 

1897 
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80,W7,000 

1898 

SB,I37,000 

1903 

97.aoo.ooo 

Of  the  world's  produstion  of  £67^00,000  in  1903,  Aostialaaia  raised 
37-16  per  cent. 


Silver  has  be«n  discovered  in  all  the  states,  either  alone  or  in  the 
form  of  sulphides,  antimonial  and  arsenical  ores,  chloride,  bnMoide 


iodide,  and  oldtira-broiBide  of  silver,  md  argentifcRMifl  le«d  omt,  Khe 
largmt  deporito  of  the  metal  being  fovnd  in  the  Uat-menti<m«d  fono. 
The  leading  silver  minea  art;  in  !New  Soath  Wales,  the  retoniB  from 
the  other  states  being  oomparatiTely  issignificant.  Up  to  the  year 
1882  the  quantity  of  silver  raised  in  New  Sonth  Wales  was  very  small, 
but  in  that  and  the  following  years  extemuve  discoveries  of  the  metat, 
aasociAted  principally  with  lead  and  copper  ore,  were  made  in  various 
parts  of  the  state,  notably  at  Boorook,  in  the  New  England  district, 
and  later  on  at  Sunny  Comer,  near  Bathurst,  and  at  Silverton  and 
Broken  Hill  on  the  Barrier  Ranges  in  the  Western  district.  The  Sunny 
Ooroer  Silver  mines  in  1886  paid  handsome  divtdendsy  and  prodttflcd 
jB160,000  worth  of  silver,  but  since  that  period  the  yield  has  largely 
fallen  off. 

The  fields  of  the  Western  district  of  New  South  Wales  have  proved 
to  be  of  imntenae  value.  The  yield  of  silver-lead  ore  in  the  Broken  Hill 
and  Silverton  districts  dnrinc  1903  was  valued  at  £1,066,114;  while  the 
madiinery  employed  was  valaed  at  ^610,000.  This  is  much  less  than 
the  value  set  down  some  years  ago,  thereductionbeingcbiefly  dueto  the 
removal  of  machinery  to  Fort  Fine,  in  South  Australia,  where  the 
amelting  operations  of  the  Proprietary  Company  are  now  wholly  canied 
on.  The  aggregate  output  of  ailver-lwid  ore  from  the  mines  in  the  Barrier 
country  to  the  end  of  the  year  named  was  valued  at  £32,011,187.  This 
rich  silvar-field,  which  wasdisoovered  in  1883  by  Charles  Haap,a  boundary 
rider  on  Mount  Oipps  itun,  extends  over  !!,500  square  miles  of  couBtlty, 
and  has  developed  into  one  of  the  principal  mintngcentres  of  the  worid. 
It  is  situated  beyond  the  river  Darling,  and.  dose  to  the  boundary 
between  New  Soadi  Wales  and  Sonth  Australia.  In  the  Barrier  Bange 
district  the  lodes  occur  in  ^lurian  metamorphic  micaoeons  schists, 
intruded  by  granite,  porphyry,  and  diorit«,  and  traversed  by  numerous 
quartz  reefs,  some  of  which  are  gold-bearing.  The  Broken  Hill  lod«  is 
Uie  largest  OS  yet  discovered.  It  varies  in  width  from  10  feet  to  200 
feet,  and  may  be  traced  for  several  miles,  the  country  having  beer 
taken  up  all  along  the  line  of  the  lode,  and  subdivided  into  numerou 
leases,  held  by  mining  companies  and  ayndicates. 

The  Broken  Hill  Propriefairy  Company  hulda  the  premier  position. 
It  possesses  at  Fort  Fiiie,  in  South  Australia,  a  complete  smelting  )dant 
on  the  latest  and  most  approved  principles.  From  the  commencement 
of  mining  operati<»iR  in  1886  to  the  end  of  May,  190i,  the  company 
treated  7,134,5U6  tons  of  silver  and  silver-lead  ores,  producing 
124,662,679  oz.  of  silver  and  663,423  tons  of  lead,  valued  in  the  London 
mai^et  at  £96,896,000.  Dividends  and  bonuses  to  the  amount  of 
£7,760,000  have  been  paid,  besides  the  nominal  value  of  shares  from 
the  several  "  Blocks."  The  sum  spent  in  the  erection  and  construction 
of  plant,  from  the  opening  of  the  property,  has  been  about  £1,308,746. 
The  mine  wages  and  salary  sheet  for  the  twelve  months  represented  a 
sum  of  £573,563,  including  £175,261  paid  to  contractors.  The  net 
profit  for  the  year  wbb  £179,782. 
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The  quantity  aod  value  of  eUver  and  ulrer-leod  ore  exported  tij  New 
Sontii  Wales  to  the  end  of  1903  ia  shoim  in  tfae  following  table  : — 
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12,187,827 

1,832,100 

3,701,950  17 

462,862  13 

33,461,059 

36,283,169 

This  amount  waa  approximately  made  np  of  160,996.160  oz.  of 
silver,  valued  at  £24,724,963 ;  and  of  844,387  tons  of  lead,  valued  at 
X10,558,  ]  96.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  production  of  silver  in  New  South 
Wales  rapidly  increased  until  1891,  when  it  exceeded  in  value  the  largest 
annual  production  of  gold,  even  in  the  palmiest  days  of  the  diggings. 
Since  that  year,  however,  there  lias  been  a  decreased  output  consequent 
upon  the  lower  grade  of  the  ores  now  being  worked,  while  the  value 
US  been  still  f  urt£er  reduced  by  the  serious  decline  in  the  prices  of  silver 
and  lead.  The  price  of  silver  has  been  declining  steadily  for  some 
years,  and  in  1902  it  fell  below  all  previous  records,  while  lead  also 
depreciated  in  value,  and  as  a  consequence,  all  but  four  of  the  principal 
Barrier  mines  temporarily  suspended  the  output  of  ore. 

The  serious  eSecta  of  the  decline  may  be  judged  from  a  comparison 
of  the  employment  ufibrded  by  the  industry  during  tbe  three  years 
ended  witji  1902.  The  number  of  miners  engaged  in  tdlver  and 
lead  mines  in  1900  waa  6,196,  and  the  average  value  of  the  metals  won 
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Mnonnted  to  X317  14a.  7d.;  in  1901  the  number  of  men  employed 
had  lallen  to  6,398,  and  the  average  value  iron  to  £394  da.  Id. ;  while 
in  1902  the  men  enj^ajted  numbered  only  5,382,  and  the  averaga  value 
won  £267  IIh.  6d.  lie  position  improved  in  1903,  when  the  pricee 
were  slightly  better,  and  tie  value  of  the  output  for  the  year  showed 
an  increaiie  of  £60,000 ;  the  men  engaged  numbered  6,03fi,  and  the 
average  value  per  man  amounted  to  £248  15s.  8d. 

In  addition  to  aeveral  others  of  a  minor  cbaiacter,  ihes6  are  two 
large  smelting  works  in  New  South  Wales,  one  of  which  is  situated 
at  Cockle  Creek,  near  Newcastle,  and  the  other  at  Dapto.  These 
works  are  principally  engaged  in  treating  silver  ores,  and  have  proved 
of  great  service  to  the  mining  communities  in  this  and  neighbouring 
states,  as  large  supplies  of  ore  are  received  for  treatment  from  all  parts 
of  Australasia.  The  quantity  of  ore,  the  product  of  the  state,  treated 
during  the  year,  was  55,587  txma,  the  metal  obtained  being  as  follows ; — 

Gold         22,667  01. 

Silver        I,M6,185oi. 

Lead  22,087  tons. 


Copper 
Spelter 


SStttODB. 


The  number  of  men  employed  on  these  works  at  the  end  of  1 903  waa 
891. 

The  only  other  state  where  silver  has  been  produced  to  any  extent  is 
Tasmania.  The  industry  has  been  steadily  developed,  and  the  pro- 
duction increased  from  £5,838  in  1888  to  £393,043  in  1894.  In  1903 
the  value  was  £193,246,  in  addition  to  lead  valued  at  £75,280. 

Id  this  state,  as  in  New  South  Wales,  the  result  of  the  fall  in  silver 
and  lead  values  is  seen  in  the  diminished  value  of  production,  and  in 
this  connection  it  most  be  remembered  that  a  decline  in  price  not  only 
decreases  the  value  of  the  output,  but  checks  production,  inasmuch  as 
operations  are  restricted  to  dealing  only  with  higher-grade  oree.  The 
principal  silver  fields  are  in  the  West  Coast  District,  where  the  most  im- 
portant mines  are  the  Zeehan-Montana  and  Sritich  Zeehan;  and  in 
the  North-Western  district  where  the  Mount  Magnet  mine  is  located. 
The  largest  output  of  silver,  however,  is  from  the  Mount  Lyell  mine, 
where  the  metal  is  found  in  conjunction  with  copper,  and  during  the 
half-year  ended  Slst  December,  1903,  364,288  oz.  fine  silver,  valued  at 
£39,974,  were  obtained  from  this  mine.  This,  together  with  the  output 
from  the  mines  first  mentioned,  and  that  from  the  Zeehan  Queen  and 
Hercules  mines,  comprises  nearly  the  whole  of  the  produation.  The 
latter  mine,  situated  in  the  Uount  Read  district,  has  abundance  of  silver 
ore  mixed  with  copper  in  sight,  in  addition  to  extensive  deposits  of  zinc. 

Silver  is  found  in  various  districts  in  Queensland,  but  generally 
associated  with  some  other  mineral,  and  the  mines  where  silver  pre- 
dominates are  but  few.  The  chief  of  these  is  the  Silver  Spur  mine  at 
Texas,  in  the  Stanthorpe  district,  on  the  border  of  New  South  Wales, 
from  which  silver  and  lead  to  the  value  of  £9,241  were  obtained  during 
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1903.     The  last  throe  jvan  have  i 

tJie  prodoction  of  silver,  despite  the  fall  in  prioea.  In  1900  tba  ▼ 
of  tile  production  wm  only  £12,712,  but  during  1901  it  iocreaaad  to 
£63,241,  andin  1902  it  reached  £70,146,  whidi  is  tJie  highest  vmbx 
reoonited  sinoe  1887,  witen  it  amounted  to  £60,092.  The  output  of 
the  fHreoediog  yaarwasnot  quite  ttutrnfauped  during  1903,  but  amomi ted 
to  642,125  oz.,  valued  at  £65,538.  I^e  grwt  advance  made  in  coppo- 
minii^  during  reoent  yeara  is  reaponaiblB  for  the  inoreaaed  bItbt 
productioa,  as  these  miner^  are  usually  found  in  aasociatioii.  This 
may  be  seen  from  l^e  fact  that  the  Herberton  dietrict,  wbidi  ma 
the  chief  copper-producing  centra  in  1 903,  also  cootiibuted  the  greater 
portion  of  the  silver  produced. 

In  New  Zealand,  silver  is  found  in  various  localHiea,  primnpally  on 
the  Te  Araha,  Thames,  and  Coromandel  fields,  b«t  tite  metal  is  genenlly 
obtained  in  conjunction  with  gold.  Hie  [woduation  of  the  colony 
daring  the  year  1903  was  911,914  oz.,  valued  at  £91,497. 

There  are  no  silrer-mines  in  Victoria  or  Western  Aiisttalia,  the  small 
amount  of  silver  produced  in  those  states  being  UBUstlyfound  associated 
with  goiil.  Duriug  1903  the  value  of  the  silver  produced  in  Western 
Australia  was  only  £19,153,  and  in  Victoria  £2.880.  The  production 
of  silver  in  South  Australia  is  not  large,  the  value  in  1903  being 
£2,071.  and  it  would  seem  that  the  argentiferous  lead-ore  fields  of 
Broken  Hill  und  Silverton,  which  are  almost  on  the  border  of  the  two 
states,  are  exclusively  confined  within  IJie  boundaries  of  New  Booth 
Wales. 

Up  to  the  end  of  1903  New  Sonth  Wales  had  produced  86-8  per  crat. 
of  the  total  value  of  silver  raised  in  Austnlasia ;  Tasmania  came  second 
with  7~1  per  cent.  ;  and  of  the  remaining  small  proportion,  Queenalaod 
claimed  the  largest  share.  The  total  production  of  silver  in  ' 
in  1903,  and  up  to  the  end  of  that  y«»r,  was  as  follows : — 
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The  wortd's  prodnctioa  of  silver  during  Um  tea  jreara  ended  1903  ia 
o  have  been  m  follows : — 


178,668,000 
182,220,000 
176,707,000 
1B2,OB1,000 
17S,2SZ,000 


177,837,000 
180,003,000 
174,861,000 
175,691,000 
173,000,000 


COFFEB. 

Copper  IB  known  to  exist  in  id)  the  states,  and  has  been  mined  for 
extensively  in  South  Australia,  Tasmania,  Knw  South  Wales,  and 
Queensland.  The  fluctuations  in  the  market  value  of  the  metal  have 
always  been  a  check  to  the  progress  of  the  industry,  and  at  various 
periods  in  the  last  two  years  some  of  the  lower-grade  mines  have  been 
compelled  to  suspend  operations.  South  Australia  hem  produced  the 
greatest  quantity  of  copper,  but  of  late  years  Tasmania  has  had  by 
far  the  largest  output.  In  Tasmania  deposits  were  worked  on  a  limited 
scale  for  a  number  of  years  ;  but  the  discovery  of  a  rich  belt  of  copper- 
bearing  country,  extending  from  Mount  Lyell  past  Mount  Tyndall, 
Monnt  Bead,  Mount  Murchison,  and  north  of  the  Pieman  to  the  Rocky 
Mtd  Savage  Rivers,  has  completely  changed  the  character  of  the  mining 
indastry  in  the  state,  and  teom  a  small  export  of  copper  ore  valued  at 
£1,659  in  1896,  the  annual  production  has  become  the  larRest  in 
Australasia.  The  following  table,  which  shows  the  annual  production 
of  copper  during  the  last  five  years,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  develop- 
ment of  this  branch  of  the  mining  industry.  The  output  would  appear 
to  have  fallen  considerably  in  1902,  but  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  ir 
previous  years  the  gold  contents  of  the  ore  have  been  included  in  the 
values  given. 

1899 76i^l38 

10OO....._ 970,877 

1901 „,  1,010,037 

1802- 877,633 

1003 486,640 

The  chief  mines  belong  to  the  Afount  Lyell  Mining  and  Railway 
Company  which  also  possesses  reduction  works  at  Queenatown,  whence 
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a  mlwaj  has  been  constructed  through  most  difficult  conntry  to 
Teepookana  and  thence  to  Strahan.  Hie  company  has  lately  amalgs- 
mated  with  the  North  Lyell  Company,  and  the  combined  output  of  the 
mines  during  the  half-year  ended  31st  December,  1903,  amounted  to 
178,700  tons  of  ore,  which  proved  to  contain  3,706  tons  of  copper, 
361,288  oz.  fine  of  silver,  and  10,280  oz.  fine  of  gold,  the  total  valne 
thereof  being  X306,683. 

The  discovery  of  copper  had  a  marked  eBect  upon  the  fortunes  of  South 
Australia  at  a  time  when  the  young  and  struggling  colony  was  Burroanded 
by  difficulties.  The  first  important  mine,  the  Kapimda,  was  opened  up 
in  1842.  It  is  estimated  that  at  one  time  2,000  tons  were  prodaced 
annually,  but  the  mine  was  closed  in  1879.  Only  tributors  are  now  at 
work,  but  copper  to  the  value  of  £1,000  was  raised  in  1903.  Tlie  pro- 
prietors, however,  iotend  to  resume  operations  at  an  early  date.  In  1845 
the  celebrated  Burra  Burra  mine  was  discovered.  This  mine  proved  to 
be  very  rich,  and  paid  £800,000  in  dividends  to  the  original  owners. 
For  many  years  the  average  yield  was  from  10,000  to  13,000  tons 
of  ore,  yielding  from  22  to  23  per  cent,  of  copper.  For  the  period 
of  thirty  years  during  which  the  mine  wa.1  worked  the  output  of 
ore  amounted  to  234,648  tons,  ei^ual  to  51,622  tons  of  copper,  valued 
at  £4,749,224.  Boring  operations  were  conducted  at  the  mine  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether  payable  ore  exists  at  greater  depths 
than  those  reached  by  the  original  workings.  One  bore  was  put 
down  to  a  depth  of  1,004  feet,  and  in  the  the  opinion  of  the  Govern- 
ment Geologist,  the  I'esult  was  highly  satisfactory,  as  it  proved  the 
continuance  downwards  of  the  copper-bearing  strata  sufficiently  to 
warrant  the  re-opeuing  of  a  portion  of  the  mine.  At  present,  operations 
are  more  or  less  exploratory  in  charai;ter,  but  52  tons  of  ore  were  raised 
on  the  tribute  system.  The  Wallaroo  and  Moonla  mines,  discovered  in 
1860  and  1861,  proved  to  be  even  more  valuable  than  the  Burra  Burra. 
The  Moonta  mine  employed  at  one  time  upwards  of  1,600  hands,  and 
still  keeps  1,138  men  at  work.  In  1890  these  mines  were  amalgamated, 
and  about  1,K00  miners  are  now  employed.  During  1903  the  pn> 
duction  from  these  mines  was— Wallaroo  103,656  tons  of  ore  yielding 
■3,242  tons  of  copper,  and  Moonta  61,210  tons  of  ore  yielding  1,785  tons 
of  copper.  From  the  Hamley  mines,  where  76  men  were  employed, 
4.631  tons  of  ore  were  obtained,  which  yielded  l,06fi  tons  of  copper. 
The  total  dividends  paid  by  these  mines  were  stated  to  be  upwards  of 
£1,700,000.  The  production  of  copper  in  South  Australia  during  the 
last  few  veai-9  has  again  increased,  the  output  in  1901  being  valued  at 
£500,077,  in  1902  at  £432,.525,  and  in  1903  at  £472,014. 

The  copper-mining  industry  in  New  South  Wales  has  been  subject  to 
great  variations.  The  production  reached  its  highest  point  in  1883, 
when  the  value  was  £472,982.  From  that  year,  howewr,  there  was 
a  general  decline,  and  in  18'J4  the  value  was  only  £63,617.  As 
in  the  other  states,  so  in  New  South  Wales,  the  increased  prices 
of     later     years     caused    more    attention    to    be    directed    to     the 
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indiutry,  and  the  production  in  1901  ha/1  attained  u  value  of 
j£412,292.  A  heavy  fall  io  prices  occurred  during  that  year, 
however,  which,  combined  with  the  drought,  caused  a  considerable 
falling  off  in  production  and  value.  The  value  of  the  output  in  1902 
was  only  £307,806,  but  with  a  more  favourable  season  it  increased  to 
£446,266  in  1903.  The  chief  copper  mines  are  in  the  western  diatricts, 
but  the  production  is  hampered  by  lock  of  a  constant  water  supply. 
The  principal  deposits  are  found  in  the  central  part  of  the  state,  between 
the  Macquarie,  Bogan,  and  Darling  Rivers.  Cupriferous  strata  have 
also  been  located  in  the  Kew  England  and  Southern  districts,  as  well  as 
at  Broken  Hill,  thus  showing  that  the  mineral  ia  widely  distributed. 
The  largest  proportion  of  the  copper  produced  during  1903  was  obtained 
in  tbe  Cobar  mining  district.  The  value  of  the  metal  raised  in  the 
Cobar  division  of  the  district  amounted  to  X22i,242.  It  ia  in  this 
district  that  tbe  Great  Cobar,  the  largest  copper  mine  in  New  South 
Wales,  is  situated.  The  N3rmagee  division  of  the  Cobar  district 
produced  copper  to  the  value  of  .£41,150,  and  the  recently  developed 
mines  at  Crowl's  Creek  and  Shuttleton  bid  fair  to  increase  tbe  output 
materially  in  the  near  future.  In  the  Burraga  division  of  the  Bathurst 
district  one  of  the  leading  mines,  the  Lloyd  Copper  mine,  is  situated, 
and  from  this  mine  1,825  tons  of  copper,  valued  at  £100,375,  were 
obtained  during  1903.  The  lode,  which  averages  5  feet  in  width,  still 
maintains  its  richneea,  and  there  are  sufficient  supplies  in  sight  to' 
last  some  years.  The  company  employs  about  370  men,  exclusive  of 
wood-cutters,  carters,  &c.,  and  the  mine  and  works  are  lighted  throughout 
by  electricity.  Tbe  total  number  of  men  engaged  in  copper-mining 
during  1903  was  1,816,  an  increase  of  117  on  tbe  numbers  of  the 
preceding  year. 

Copper  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Queensland,  the  principal  deposits 
being  in  the  Herbertoo  and  Mount  Perry  districts.  In  earlier  years 
the  state  occupied  a  prominent  position  as  a  producer  of  copper,  but 
the  output  in  recent  years  was  very  small.  The  year  1901,  however, 
saw  a  sudden  revival  in  this  branch  of  tbe  mining  industry,  despite  a 
great  fall  in  prices,  and  the  value  of  the  production  rose  to  £194,237, 
being  the  highest  value  recorded  with  the  exception  of  1872,  when  it 
reached  £196,000.  This  figure,  however,  was  not  maintained  in  1902,  the 
production  for  that  year  amounting  to  3,784  tons,  valued  at  £189,200, 
the  decline  being  chiefly  attributable  to  want  of  water.  In  1903, 
however,  the  output  exceeded  that  of  any  previous  year,  and  amounted 
to  4,916  tons,  valued  at  £-285,122.  A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  revival 
in  1901  was  tbe  re-opening  of  the  Mount  Ferry  mine,  which  again 
ranks,  as  in  former  years,  amongst  the  foremost  mines  in  the  state. 
The  smelting  returns  of  this  mine  for  the  year  1903  showed  1,765  tons 
of  copper,  valued  at  £93,103,  in  addition  to  silver  valued  at  £7,076, 
and  gold  to  the  value  of  £5,236.  The  Herberton  district  has  for  many 
years  been  the  chief  copper-producing  centre,  the  output  in  1903  being 
valued  at  £150,610.     In  this  district  the  principal  mines  are  those  of 
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the  New  Ghillagoe  Boilw&y  and  Mining  Company,  which  haa  ^m> 
le&sed  the  Mount  Garnet  minea  for  a  period  (rf  two  years.  Of  the 
other  minee  in  the  district,  the  Mount  Mcdloy  shows  tM  best  resalts, 
and  during  the  year  produced  SOO  toca  of  ore  a««Tsging  35  per  ooit. 
of  copper,  in  addition  to  200  tons  of  a  lower  grade. 

One  of  the  chief  ohstaoles  to  the  successful  development  of  copper 
and  silver-mining  hM  been  the  lack  of  facilities  for  transport,  but  ynth 
the  inoreaaed  advantages  in  this  respect  which  are  being  affiirded  yaar 
by  year,  the  output  of  copprr  and  silver  may  be  expected  to  inereww 
materially. 

In  Western  Australia,  copper  deposits  have  been  worked  for  bodm 
years.  Very  rich  lodes  of  the  metal  have  been  found  in  the  Houat 
JIalcoliii,  Northampton,  Murchiaon,  West  Pilbarra,  and  Phillips  Kiver 
districts,  but  operations  appear  to  be  carried  on  syHt«matically  only  in 
the  first  mentioned.  The  ore  raised  in  this  district  is  treated  locally, 
while  in  the  others  it  ia  exported  for  treatment,  and,  as  the  cost  of 
carriage  is  heavy  and  the  facilities  for  transport  unfavourable,  only 
high-grade  ores  can  be  profitably  worked.  The  copper  ore  raised  in  the 
state  during  1901  amounted  to  10,156  tons,  valued  at  £75,246,  but  in 
1902  only  2,262  tons,  with  a  value  of  £8,090,  were  produced.  There 
was  an  increased  output  in  1903,  amonntiDg  to  21,531  tons,  valued  at 
£56,541.  The  unfortunate  fall  in  the  price  of  the  metal  has  restricted 
operations,  but  as  there  seems  no  doubt  that  eminently  payable  copp^ 
lodes,  carrying  a  little  gold,  exist  in  the  state,  it  is  surprising  that  the 
success  of  the  preceding  three  years  has  not  further  stimulated  the 
progress  of  the  industry.  The  number  of  men  engaged  in  copper- 
mining  in  1903  was  193,  as  against  113  in  the  preceding  year. 

Copper-mining  has  not  attained  any  great  proportions  in  Victoria, 
although  deposits  have  been  found  in  several  parts  of  the  state,  particu- 
larly in  the  Beecbworth  district,  where  they  have  been  traced  over  an 
area  of  some  50  square  miles.  The  value  of  the  total  prodnction  ia 
estimated  at  £206,895,  but  the  output  during  the  last  few  years  hae 
been  very  small,  the  value  for  1903  being  £500. 

The  copper  deposits  of  Kew  Zealand  have  been  worked  to  a  small 
extent  only,  and  for  a  number  of  years  have  been  almost  entirely 
neglected,  the  output  in  1903  being  only  6  tons,  valued  at  £123. 

Copper  is  sometimes  found  in  the  Australasian  mines  ia  a  virgin 
state,  and  beautiful  specimens  of  the  pure  metal  have  been  exhibited  at 
difTereut  times,  but  it  occurs  generally  in  the  form  of  oxidised  copper  ores, 
carbonates,  sulphates,  phosphatee,  and  silicates  of  copper.  The  mvMUiBB 
of  South  Australia,  Victoria,  and  New  South  Wales  contain  striking 
samples  of  azurite  and  malschite,  magnificent  blocks  of  whicii  have 
been  shown  from  time  to  time  at  exhibitions,  not  only  in  Australasia, 
but  also  in  Europe  and  America.  Copper  sulphides  and  anenidee  ai« 
generally  found  in  deep  ainhings.  The  metal  has  also  been  ftarad 
associated  with  tin  in  the  form  of  stannine. 
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Hie  tot«I  Tslne  of  oo{qier  prodttoed  in  each  stete  dnriBg  IMS  aod  v 
to  the  end  of  that  jear  ii  given  below  : — 


v*i>»  atCappw  iiratuiHl- 

DnrtoBieOl. 

Totaialytuiaia. 

£ 
440.286 
SOO 
288,122 
472,014 
H,S41 
486,U0 

£ 

Victom   

q^.^.^.„A 

23,726,»85 

1,746,103 
123 

1,746,226 

38,663,141 

In  Jane,  1672,  copper  realiaed  as  much  as  £112  per  ton,  whilst  in 
December,  1886,  tlie  lowest  price  on  record  nntil  that  time  was  touched, 
and  only  £44  could  be  obtained  for  South  Australian  copper.  At  th« 
«nd  of  1S87  the  price  had  risen  to  £70  per  ton,  and  in  September,  1886, 
to  £98.  In  March,  1689,  there  was  a  great  fall  in  the  price  of  the 
metal,  and  in  April  of  that  year  the  quotation  in  London  was  as  low  as 
£43  per  ton.  This  was  the  lowest  price  reached  until  June,  1894,  when 
it  fell  to  £41  10s.  From  that  date  there  was  an  upward  movement,  as 
the  following  quotations  will  show.  At  the  close  of  1896  the  London 
price  of  copper  stood  at  £62  10a.  per  ton;  in  February,  1897,  £64  10s. 
was  reached ;  and  at  the  Slat  December,  1696,  £60  was  the  market 
value.  This  price  was  further  increased  during  1699,  and  in  September 
of  that  year  no  less  than  £77  per  ton  was  quoted.  The  price  was 
well  maintained  during  1900,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  stood  at 
^73  per  ton ;  but  in  1901  a  heavy  fall  occurred,  and  the  quotations 
for  the  last  week  of  the  year  were  as  low  as  £49  15s.  per  ton.  During 
1902  prices  remained  low,  but  gradually  improved  towards  the  end 
of  the  year.  la  the  first  week  of  January,  1903,  the  value  was 
JK3  12s.  6d.  per  ton,  and  at  the  end  of  that  year  £66  12s.  6d. 

TlH. 

T!d  was  known  to  exist  in  Australasia  almost  from  the  first  years  of 
ctdoniaation,  the  earliest  mention  of  the  metal  appearing  in  a  report 
of  a  discovery  by  Surgeon  Bass  on  the  north  coast  of  Taamania.  In 
the  form  of  cassitwite  (oxide  of  tin)  it  oocurs  in  all  the  states,  but 
the  richest  depoeita  have  been  found  in  Tasmania — the  Mount  Bischoff 
being  the  most  celebrated  tin-mine  in  Anstrahuda.  Expert  authorities 
have  also  stated  that  Queensland  and  the  Northern  Territory  of  South 
Australia  possess  rich  deposits  of  tin  ore. 
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TMmiinut  b&s  been  the  largest  prodacer  of  tin  in  Anatralasi*,  And 
nnce  1880  no  less  than  74,637  tons  of  tin,  r&laed  at  £6,912,336  have 
been  exported.  In  1903  the  production  amounted  to  3,476  tons,  valned 
at  £238,883.  As  iu  New  South  Wales,  a  vory  large  proportion  of  the 
metal  hitherto  prodtlced  has  been  from  alluvial  deposits.  Tbern 
are,  however,  many  promising  lodes  in  the  island,  and  the  Wanitah, 
Blue  Tier,  Ben  Lomond,  8t  Helen's,  Derby,  and  West  Coast  districta 
all  produce  lai^a  quantities  of  the  metal.  In  the  district  first  meottotied 
is  situated  the  Mount  Bischoff  mine,  worked  as  an  open  quarry,  which, 
daring  the  six  months  ended  Slst  December,  1903,  produced  636  tons  of 
tio,  and  paid  £27,000  in  dividends,  making  a  total  of  £1,912,000 
dividends  paid  to  that  date.  In  the  Blue  Tier  district,  the  AustiKlian 
and  Anchor  mines  are  working  on  good  payable  stone,  and  from  the 
latter  mine  llCtons  of  tin,  were  obtained  during  thehalf-yearendedSlst 
December,  1903.  Of  the  mines  in  the  North-Eastem  District,  the 
most  impcotant  are  the  Briseis,  at  Derby,  and  the  Pioneer,  at  Bradshaw'a 
Creek.  The  former,  produced  216  tons  of  tin,  durinn  the  half-year 
ended  31st  December,  1903,  while  the  lattnr  yielded  192  tons  of  stream 
tin,  and  paid  dividends  amounting  to  £10,300.  Tin  dredging  has  been 
carried  on  in  some  parts  of  the  island ;  but,  so  far,  only  a  moderate 
measure  of  success  has  been  achieved. 

In  New  South  Wales  lode  tin  occurs  principally  in  the  gnuiite  and 
sto-eun  tin  under  the  basaltic  country  in  the  extreme  northern  portion 
of  the  state,  at  Tenterfield,  Eramaville,  Tingha,  and  in  other  districts  of 
New  England.  The  metal  has  also  been  discovered  in  the  Barrier  Rangeti, 
at  Foolamacca  and  Euriowie ;  near  Bombala  in  the  Monaro  district ;  at 
Guadle,  near  Kempsey ;  at  Jiogellic,  on  the  Upper  Murray;  at  Dora  Dora, 
on  the  Upper  Murray ;  and  in  the  Valley  of  the  Lachlan  ;  but  in  none  of 
these  districts  has  it  been  worked  to  ikny  extent  The  mineral  was  dis- 
covered by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke  so  far  bnck  sa  the  year  1853,  but  the 
opening  of  the  tin-fields  of  New  South  Wales  only  took  place  in  the  yeax 
1872.  A  large  proportion  of  the  tin  obtained  is  recovered  from  aUuvial 
deposits,  and  this  may  be  assigned  as  the  principal  reason  for  the 
fluctuations  in  the  output,  as  any  scarcity  of  water  diminishes  the 
production  by  retarding  sncceesful  waehiog  operations. 

The  industry  soon  attained  considerable  importance,  the  value  of 
the  output  in  1881  amounting  to  £568,795.  In  1889  the  total  prudac.n 
had  fallen  to  £207,670,  and  in  1893  to  £126,114,  whUe  in  1898  the 
lowest  point  was  reached,  when  the  value  was  only  £45,638.  Owing  toa 
recovery  in  prices  there  was  an  increase  in  value  of  production  during 
the  nest  two  years  when  the  totals  were  £90,482  and  £142,724 
respectively,  but  in  1901  there  was  a  decline  to  £76,544,  and  in  1902 
to  £59,593,  consequent  on  a  fall  in  prioea  and  a  snateined  drwight. 
With  the  more  favourable  season  of  1903  the  production  again  advanced, 
and  attained  a  value  of  £155,723. 

Considerable  snccess  has  attended  the  eflbrts  to  recover  tin  by 
dredging,  and  the  yield  for  1903  amounted  to  244  tons,  valued  at 
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£30,100.  Of  this  production,  190  tons,  valued  at  .£15,682,  were 
obtained  in  the  Tingha  diatrict,  chiefly  bj  the  Cope's  Creek  dredges, 
which  saved  160  tons,  valued  at  £12,456 ;  from  Wj^lie  Creek,  in  the 
"Wilaon'a  Downfall  district,  50  tons,  valued  at  £4,229  were  obtained. 
The  Dumber  of  persona  engaged  in  mining  for  tin  on  the  31st  December, 
1903  WHS  2,602,  of  whom  466  were  Chinese. 

In  Queensland,  the  value  of  tin  produced  during  187S  reached 
£606,184,  being  next  in  importance  to  that  of  gold,  but  thenceforward 
there  was  a  decline,  the  yield  in  1898  fulling  to  £36,602.  Since  that 
year,  however,  some  attempt  has  been  made  to  develop  the  industry 
in  a  manner  moro  worthy  of  its  resources,  with  the  result  that  in  1903, 
astristed  by  a  good  season,  the  production  reached  3,70S  tons,  valued  at 
£243,149,  being  the  highest  value  since  1874.  The  Herberton  district 
was  again  the  chief  cenb%  of  prodnctiou,  the  output  in  1903  being  valued 
at  £181,022,  The  most  important  mines  in  this  district  are  situated  at 
Irvinebank  and  Stannary  Hills,  and  from  the  Vulcan  mina,  in  the 
former  locality,  6,161  tons  of  black  tin,  valued  at  £205,560,  have  been 
obtained  since  October,  1890.  The  output  of  the  mine  for  1903  was 
693  tons,  valued  at  £24,660.  From  the  Slaaoary  Hills  mines,  209  tons, 
valued  at  £15,848,  were  obtained  during  the  five  months  ending  Decem- 
ber, 1903.  In  1901  a  rich  discovery  of  tin  was  mode  at  Smith's  Creek, 
near  the  Mount  Garnet  railway,  and  shafts  sunk  to  a  depth  of  300  feet 
have  proved  the  lode  to  be  continuous;  the  output  up  to  the  end  of 
the  year  1903  was  540  tons  of  concentrates,  valued  at  £38,013.  The 
number  of  persons  engaged  in  tin-mining  on  the  Slst  December,  1903, 
-was  1,598. 

In  Wratem  Australia,  tin  has  been  found  to  esist  in  large  quantities, 
but  the  ore  is  of  inferior  quality,  and,  until  recent  years  the  industry 
languished  owing  to  the  superior  attractions  of  the  goldfields,  ihe 
average  annual  production  for  the  three  years  ending  with  1898 
lieing  only  £3,960.  The  advance  in  price  gave  a  stimulus  to  the 
industry  in  the  following  year,  and  the  output  increased  considerably, 
being  valued  at  £25, 2 7a  In  1900  the  yield  amounted  to  £56,702, 
but  declined  during  the  next  year  to  £40,000,  while  in  1902  only  620 
tons,  valued  at  £39,783,  were  produced.  The  production  in  1903  was 
817  tons,  valued  at  £55,890;  the  Greenbnshes  district  contributed  625 
tons,  valued  at  £34,362,  and  the  Pilbarra  field,  in  the  Marble  Bar 
district,  292  tons,  valued  at  £21,62d.  The  full  development  of  the 
industry  in  both  districts  is  retarded  by  the  inadequacy  of  the  water 
supply. 

The  yield  of  tin  in  Victoria  is  small,  no  discoveries  of  any  importance 
having  been  recorded  prior  to  1S90,  but  towards  the  end  of  that  year  ex- 
tensivedepoeits  were  reported  to  exist  in  the  Oippsland  district  at  OiUco 
andTarwin.  Inl903theproduction  was  only  33  tons,  valued  at  £2  165 
and  was  obtained  in  connection  with  gold-dredgiog. 

In  South  Australia  very  little  tin  is  produced.  Dunn  1903  the 
production  was  171  tons  of  ore,  valued  at  £10,772,  obtained  in  the 
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Northern  Territoty  cl  tiie  State.  There  is  Doraeoni  of  uijr  prodaotion 
of  tin  in  N«w  ZmJadcI. 

The  tio-mining  indtutr^  hM  been  aabjeot  to  fenqnent  flnattulBonB, 
especiallf  of  late  years.  The  valae  of  the  metal  in  tbe  Boropeaa  nuo^et 
WM  £159  per  ton  in  1872,  £62  in  1878,  £1 U  iu  1880  and  1882,  and 
£73  in  1884.  A  gradual  recovery  then  took  place,  nntil  in  1688  tlie 
prim  reached  £121.  During  the  ten  yearB  Itmn  1888  to  1898  tin  was 
subject  to  an  almost  oontinuoua  fall  in  prioe,  reidising  in  1898  only  <ni»- 
halt  of  that  obtained  a  deoade  befbre.  The  inetal,  however,  made  » 
great  advance  in  price  during  1900,  London  quotations  in  Deoember 
being  £125  lOg.  per  ton,  as  compared  witb  £82  in  1898,  and  £63  in 
1897,  and  although  tiiis  value  waa  not  maintained  during  1901,  th» 
prioes  cntrent  at  the  end  of  the  year  averaged  £109  lOs.  per  too.  SinoB 
1901  there  has  been  a  further  improvement,  and  for  the  first  week  of 
1903  the  quotations  were  £123  10s.  per  ton,  while  at  the  dOM  ot  tha 
year  they  had  risen  to  £129  10s.  per  ton. 

The  njue  of  the  production  of  tin  in  Australasia  daring  1903,  and 
np  to  the  end  of  that  year,  was  aa  given  bdov  :— 


TilM  at  Tin  )»«d«Md. 

jMbmam. 

ItiadofjwrUCS. 

£ 
100,783 

3,lt0 
243,148 

10,772 

as.ago 

SSB.SSS 

£ 

6,817,122 

718,I«» 

5,0S3iI88 

q„,^.i.„A 

706,082 

90,m0,(i40 

The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  tin-tniniag  in  1903 
follows :— In  Kew  Soath  Wales,  2,A0S  ;  Tasmania,  1,258  ;  Qni 
1,598  ;  Western  Australia,  294  ;  South  Australia,  90. 

Ibok. 
Iron  is  distributed  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  and  c 
deposita  are  known  to  exist  in  New  South  Walea,  Queensland,  Soath 
AustMlia,  Weetem  Australia,  and  Tasmania.  In  evidenoe  befora  tbe 
lU^al  Commission  on  tbe  Bonus  for  Maniifaotar«a  Bill,  it  was  slated 
that  the  deposits  in  Kew  Soath  Walss  were  estimated  by  tl     " 
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OMloffat  to  oontaio  68,317,000  tons  df  ore.  The  chief  depooHs 
are  at  Carcoar,  where  they  are  mtimated  to  contain  3,100,000  tons,  and 
at  Cadiu,  where  the  quantity  is  set  donn  at  39,000,000  tons.  Tlie  ores 
in  tbe  fonosr  looality  contain  rather  a  high  percentage  of  phosphorus, 
vhile  at  Cadia  the  product  ia  impregnated  with  sulphur  and  cop^tn 

In  QueensUnd  the  principal  deposits  occur  in  the  Korthumberland 
and  other  islands  between  B>ockhampton  and  Bowen,  at  Mount  Lucy  in 
the  Herberton  district,  at  the  Iron  Mountain  in  the  Kangaroo  Hills,  and 
at  Mount  Leviathan  in  the  Cloncurr;  diatriot. 

In  South  Australia  large  depoaita  of  iron  ore  are  found,  the  voat 
important  being  thoae  at  tbe  Iron  Knob  and  Iron  Monarch  mines, 
situated  about  40  mtlee  w«st  of  Port  Augnsta.  Tbe  ore  contents  of  the 
Jroa  Monarch  w^e  ettiniat«d  to  be  20,000,000  tone. 

The  depoaita  in  Western  Auatralia  are  widely  diatribnted,  the  most 
important  being  those  in  tbe  watershed  of  tbe  Murohiaon  Biver,  but 
owing  to  their  geographical  position  they  are  practically  valuelesa 

In  Tasmania  the  chief  deposits  are  on  the  Blythe  River,  near 
Bumie,  where  they  are  aituated  within  easy  distance  of  shipping 
faoilitiea.  During  1901  the  depoait  was  tert«d  by  tunnelling  and 
found  to  maintain  its  size  and  quality,  and  it  is  eatuoated  to  contain 
17,000,000  tons  of  ore.  Considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
queatJon  of  establishing  ii-onworka  in  New  Sooth  Wales  capable 
of  supplying  tbe  requirements  of  Australia,  and  in  1901  the  idea 
aaanmed  a  de&nite  ahape.  Two  schemea  were  advocated — one  to 
amelt  ore  at  Litbgow  from  the  Carooar  and  Cadia  deposits,  and  the  other 
to  bring  ore  from  the  Blytbe  Biver,  Tasmania,  and  amelt  it  in  Sydney 
or  elsewhere  on  the  seaboard.  Had  the  Bonus  for  Manufacturea  Bill, 
introduced  into  the  Federal  Parliament,  been  paased  in  the  aame  form 
as  submitted,  there  is  n&  reason  to  doubt  that  one  of  these  scbeatea 
would  have  been  adopted  and  the  indostry  established  immediately  by 
private  enterpriae.  The  ameadmenta  made  in  the  Bill,  however,  provide 
only  for  a  bonus  to  works  established  by  a  State  of  the  Common  wealth, 
and  in  view  of  tbe  importance  of  the  question,  the  Federal  Qovemment 
appointed  a  Boyal  Commissiou  to  inquire  into  the  whole  matter.  The 
Commission  held  meetings  in  various  towns  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
collected  a  great  deal  of  valuable  evidence  regarding  tbe  iron  deposits 
in  the  various  states,  and  the  possibility  of  their  successful  treatment 
In  submitting  their  repmt  the  members  were  unanimously  agreed  that 
all  the  matenols  necosBary  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  from  its  ores 
were  to  be  found  in  Australia,  in  large  quantity  and  of  gjod  quality, 
but  they  were  evenly  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  deeirableneas  of 
paying  bonuses  to  private  individuals,  and  it  was  only  by  (be  casting 
vote  of  tbe  Chairman  that  the  report  was  in  favour  thereof.  As  to  the 
desirableness  of  eatabliahing  the  iron  industry  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
as  each  year  Anatralia  pays  away  huge  sums  for  its  requirements  iu 
tJiia  direction.  The  imports  in  1903  were  valuedatXl, 429. 996,  and  ir 
[w«vious  years  even  this  amount  has  been  greatly  exceeded.  The  following 
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t&ble  shows  tbe  value  of  the  imports  of  irou  and  steel  for  the  Utti  five 
fears, and  their  approximate  weights: — 


Buiii>dRodlnHi.QM«n, 
Plua,  uid  ShaetL 

Bheettron. 

PiRudScnpInB. 

QuMHtj. 

QouiHly. 

VJnt 

(im-.tity. 

VHm. 

1699 
1900 
1901 

cwt. 
1,855,895 
2;223,73l 
2,081.423 

£ 
834,211 
1,178.665 
987,323 

744,007 
483,448 

cwt 
916.700 
983.399 
906.709 
1,104,701 
836,670 

£ 
780,279 
966,201 
741,795 
948,059 
786,413 

723,920 
966,266 
732,512 
766.725 
989.998 

£ 
127,872 
230,245 
140,S?2 
131,019 
160.135 

1903 

1,211,437 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  importB  of  iron  in  its  manafactared 
forma,  including  nails,  pipes,  tonlra,  wire,  &Q.,  amounted  to  aboat 
£1,780,000  in  1903,  so  that  the  total  importa  for  the  year  reached 
over  £3,210,000.  The  re-exports  were  valued  at  only  £84,000;  it 
follows,  therefore,  that  the  iron  retained  for  local  use  was  worth  some 
£3,126,000,  and  aa  tlie  tendency  of  the  (Kinsumption  is  Ui  increase  with 
production,  the  quantity  of  iron  required  for  home  use  would  certainly 
become  greater  if  works  were  established  locally.  The  experience  of 
tbe  United  States  may  be  cited  in  this  respect  In  1899  the  prodaction 
of  ore  was  15,958,000  tons,  in  1898  it  had  increased  to  19,434,000  tons, 
and  in  1901  to  28,887,000  tons.  The  consumption  for  the  same  years 
was  16,480,000,  19.589,000,  and  29,789,000  tons  respectively,  having 
increased  from  024  tons  per  head  in  1695  to  0-38  tons  in  1901. 

The  production  of  iron-ore  amounts  to  between  85  and  90  million  toiia 
annually,  and  probably  three-fourths  of  this  is  produced  by  the  Uiuted 
States,  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Spain. 

In  1901  the  output  of  iron-ore  and  the  production  of  pig-iron  in 
variona  countries  was  as  ftdlows  : — 

Iron  On.  f^lna. 

Uaited  Statei  23,887,000  16,878,000 

United  Kingdom 16,670,000  7,S29,OU3 

Germany  16,304,000  7,741,000 

SpuD 7.780,000  

lianco  4,714,000  2,351.000 

Austria-Haogary   3,46^,000  1,468.000 

Sweden 5,750,000  520,000 

Belgium 223,000  752,000 

BttSM*   2,776,000 

At  present  the  only  works  in  the  Commonwealth  for  the  manufacture 
of  iron  from  the  ore  are  situated  at  Eskbank,  near  lithgov,  in  New 
South  Wales,  where  red  siliceous  ores,  averaging  22  per  cent.,  and 
brown  hematite,  yielding  50  per  cenL,  metallic  iron,  have  been  success- 
fuUy  treated.     Abundance  of  coal  and  limestone  are  found  in  tlw 
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naighbouThood.  Even  at  these  works  the  majjafacture  of  pig-iron,  for 
which  the  establiahmant  was  originuUy  built,  bu  been  abandoned  for 
some  yeara,  and  the  work  now  oarried  on  consists  in  the  re-rolUng  of 
old  rails,  and  the  manufacture  of  iron  bam,  rods,  and  nails,  and  of 
ordinary  castings.  The  quantity  manufactured  from  scrap  during 
1903  was  6086  tons,  valued  at  £66,790.  During  the  past  four  yean 
considerable  quantities  of  iron  ore  have  been  raised  from  the  deposits 
situated  in  the  Marulan,  Ficton,  and  Carcoar  districts  and  despatched 
to  the  Btnel ting-works  at  Dapto  and  Cockle  Creek,  where  they  hare 
been  used  as  flax,  the  gold  contents  of  the  ore  helping  to  defray  the 
extra  cost  of  railway  carriage.  The  total  raised  in  1903  was  22,120 
tons,  valued  at  .£15,834,  uid  up  to  the  end  of  that  year  63,47S  tons, 
valued  at  £49,422,  had  been  rained.  A  considerable  quantity  of  iron 
oxide  is  also  raised  each  year  and  used  for  flux,  while  there  is  also  an 
export,  usually  of  small  dimensions,  but  amounting  in  1903  to  1,193 
tons,  valued  at  £1,181. 

In  Tasmania,  notwithstanding  the  huge  deposit  of  iron  ore  at  the 
Blythe  Eiver,  the  production  has  not  been  great,  and  in  1903  only 
9,320  tons,  valued  at  £3,300,  were  raised,  tho  greater  portion  of  which 
was  shipped  to  New  South  Wales  for  fluxing  purposes. 

In  Queensland  9,608  tons  of  ore,  valued  at  £3,852,  were  raised, 
chiefly  in  the  Herberton  district,  for  use  as  a  flux  in  smelting,  and  in 
South  Australia  33,399  tons  were  obtained  from  the  deposits  at  Iron 
Knob  and  used  in  the  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Company's  reduction 
works  at  Port  Pirie. 

In  Western  Australia  tho  only  iron  raised  is  for  smelting  purposes, 
the  production  in  1903  being  220  tons,  valued  at  £88. 

In  New  Zealand  17  tons  of  hematite,  valued  at  £116,  were  raised  in 
1902,  but  there  was  no  production  in  1903. 

Goethite,  limonite,  and  hematite  are  found  in  New  South  Wales,  at' 
the  junction  of  the  Hawkesbury  sandstone  formation  and  the  Wiana- 
matta  shale  near  Nattai,  and  are  enhanced  in  value  by  their  proximity 
to  coal-beds.  Near  Lithgow  extensive  deposits  of  limonite  or  clay-band 
ore  are  interbedded  with  coal.  Siderite  or  spathic  iron  (carbonate  of 
iron)  and  viviuiite  (phosphate  of  iron)  are  found  in  New  Zealand. 
The  latter  also  occurs  in  New  South  Wales,  intermingled  with  copper 
and  tin  ores. 

The  Government  of  South  Australia  has  oSered  a  bonus  of  £3,000 
for  the  first  600  tons  of  pig-iron  produced  in  that  state. 

AXTIHOITT. 

Antimony  is  widely  difiused  throughout  Australasia,  and  is  some- 
times found  associated  with  gold.  The  low  price  of  the  metal  during 
late  years  has  discouraged  operations  in  this  branch  of  the  mining 
industry,  and  the  output  In  all  the  states  has  fallen  away  considerably. 
In  New  South  Wales,  deposits  of  antimony  occur  in  various  places, 
chiefly  in  tlie  Armidale,  Bathurst,   and   Rylstone  districts ;    and   at 
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Bowraviiie  on  ibe  Kotth  Coaat.     Tiw  prodoctioD,  howerar,  in  a 

to  the  Hillgrove  luines,  and  in  1903  was  valneicl  at  only  jCI36,  the 

total  producti<Ht  to  the  vnd  of  the  year  bong  £194,910. 

la  Yiotoria  the  production  up  to  the  end  of  1898  ww  valned  at 
iS177,17^  and  there  was  no  further  output  until  1903,  wbra  the  -nine 
ma  £50,  while  in  Queensland  the  production  ceased  in  1699,  when  the 
value  raiaod  was  only  £200.  In  New  Zealand  also,  Um  prodncti<m  of 
Mttiinony  has  praetically  ceased,  although  during  1901  there  waa  an 
export  of  3  touA,  valued  at  £101.  Good  lodes  of  sttbnite  (sulphide  of 
antimoay)  have  been  found  near  RoeboanM,  In  Western  Austnlia ;  bat 
no  attempt  lias  yet  bera  made  to  work  them. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  aatinumy  prodiued  in  Aoabal- 
ada  up  to  the  end  of  1903  : — 

BUU.  Titm. 

Hew  South  Walea  , „ £lM,tlO 

Victoria      m,*M 

QaeenaUnd  SS,4M 

Commonwealth £1ffJ,SK 

Now  Zealand    113,482 

Autralana  £460,0H 

BiBHDTH. 

Bismuth  is  known  to  exist  in  all  the  Australian  states,  but  np  to 
the  present  time  it  has  been  mined  for  in  New  South  Wales,  Queemland, 
South  Australia,  and  Taamaoift  only.  The  demand  for  the  metal  ia 
limited,  and  mining  is  hardly  remunerative  at  present  prioes.  Tbo 
output  in  New  South  Wales  during  1903  waa  vdued  at  £9,537, 
and  in  Queensland  at  £2,523,  while  the  total  production  for  eacji  alata  up 
to  the  end  of  the  year  nas  £75,822  and  £67,058  respectively. 

MAiroAitui. 

Afanganeee  probably  exists  in  all  the  states,  although  no  d^maits 
have  as  yet  been  found  in  Taamania.  Little,  however,  has  been  done 
to  utilise  the  deposits,  the  demands  of  the  local  markets  being  extremely 
limited  ;  but  in  the  event  of  the  extensive  iron  ores  of  Kew  South  Wales 
being  worked  on  a  large  scale,  tba  masgrniese  depoaits  in  that  state  will 
beoomeof  commercial  importance.  The  ore  generally  oocun  in  the  fonn 
of  oxides,  manganite,  and  pyroluaite,  and  contains  a  high  percentage  of 
Meqaioxide  of  manganese.  The  production  has  never  attained  much 
importance  in  any  <A  the  states.  The  value  of  the  output  in  New  South 
Wales  during  1903  waa  £254,  making  a  total  of  £l,G5.'i  up  to  the  end 
dl  that  year. 
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la  QueensUod  the  output  for  1903,  valued  at  ^£3,332,  waa  obtained 
solely  from  the  Mount  Miller  mine,  the  entire  field  being  absorbed  by 
the  wwks  of  the  Mount  Moi^an  minm.  The  total  value  of  the  produc- 
tion of  this  metal  in  Queensland  to  the  end  of  1903  was  £30,312. 

In  New  Zealand  the  production  in  1903  was  70  tons,  valued  at 
£210,  making  the  total  raised  to  the  end  of  that  year  £60,412.  In 
South  Aostmlia  there  was  an  export  during  1902  of  18  tons,  valued 
at  ££2,  but  there  ia  no  record  of  production  ia  1903 

Platimuil 

Platinum  and  the  allied  compound  metal  iridosmine  have  been 
found  in  New  South  Walen,  but  >o  far  in  inconsiderable  qoan- 
titien,  the  latter  occurring  commonly  with  gold  or  tin  in  alluvial 
drifts.  At  present  mining  operations  are  confined  to  the  deposits  - 
in  the  Fifield  district,  whicli,  however,  give  evidence  of  depletion. 
The  valae  of  the  production  during  1903  was  £1,061,  and  the  total  to- 
the  end  of  that  year,  £15,022.  Platinum  and  iridosmine  have  also  been. 
found  in  New  Zealand. 

TXLLURIUM. 

The  noble  metal  tellarinm  has  been  found  in  New  Zealand,  aeeociftted ' 
with  gold  and  silver  (petate)  and  with  silver  only  (hessite).  It  has  also 
been  discovered  in  New  South  Wales  at  Bingara  and  other  parts  of  the 
northern  districts,  as  well  as  at  Tarana,  on  the  Western  Line,  though 
at  present  only  in  such  minute  quantities  as  would  not  repay  the  cost . 
ol  working ;  whUe  at  Captain's  Flat  it  has  lieen  found  in  association 
vith  bismuth. 

At  many  of  the  mines  nt  Kalgoorlie,  Western  Australia,  large 
gnantities  of  ores  of  tellaride  of  gold  have  been  discovered  in  tlie  lodft. 
lOTmatiODS. 

Lbas. 

Lead  is  found  in  each  of  the  Australasian  States,  but  is  worked  only 
when  associated  with  sUver.  In  Western  Australia  the  metal  occurs  in 
the  form  of  sulphides  and  carbonates  of  great  richness,  but  the  quantity 
of  silver  mixed  with  it  is  small,  and  the  production  of  late  years 
has  been  very  limited.  In  1902  it  amounted  to  36  tons,  valued  at 
£277,  but  there  was  no  production  in  1903. 

in  Queensland  the  lead  raised  during  1903  amounted  to  3,796 
tons,  valued  at  £43,639,  obtained  from  mines  in  the  Herberton  district, 
and  from  South  Australia  lead  to  the  value  of  £1,267  was  exported 
during  the  year.  As  will  be  gathered  from  the  remuks  made  in  a 
previous  portion  of  this  chapter,  the  association  of  lead  with  silver  has 
proved  a  eoui-ce  of  much  wealth  to  the  silver  mines  in  New  South  Wales 
—those  at  Broken  HiU  particularly — several  of  these  mineB  being  only 
enabled  to  continue  operations  owing  to  the  high  piioe  of  the  lead 
ooataioed  in  the  ore. 
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Mercury,  in  the  tortn  of  Bulphides  or  cnnnabar,  is  found  in  Kew 
South  Wales,  Queensland,  and  New  Zealand.  In  New  South  Wales 
cinnabar  has  been  discovered  on  the  Cudgegong  Kiver,  new  ByUtone, 
and  it  also  occurs  at  Bingan,  Solferino,  Yul^bar,  and  Cooma.  In 
the  last-mentioned  place  theamaysof  oreyiehled22  percent,  of  mercnry. 
Veiy  large  and  rich  deposits  have  been  found  on  N<^(gnga  Creek, 
near  Yulgilbar,  where  a  mine  ha.s  been  established,  and  40  tons  of  ore 
raised,  which  yielded  1,010  lb.  of  quicksilver.  A  bonus  of  £500  is 
oHered  by  the  Mines  Department  to  the  person  or  company  first  pro- 
ducing 50,000  lb.  of  quicksilver  from  cinnabar  ores  raised  within  the 
Atate.  In  New  Zealand  during  1903  the  Waitahuna  Company  carried 
on  prospecting  operations,  but  although  indications  of  the  presence  of 
the  ore  were  in  evidence  work  was  discontinuett  through  lack  of  funds. 

Titanium,  of  the  varieties  known  aa  octahedrite  and  broobitc,  is  found 
Zd  alluvial  deposits  in  New  South  Wales,  in  conjunction  with  diamonds. 

Wolfram  (tungstate  of  iron  and  manganese)  owjura  in  moet  of  the 
states,  notably  in  New  South  Wales,  Tasmania,  Queei^and,  and 
New  Zealand.  For  some  years  there  had  been  a  small  output  in  Qaeens- 
jand,  and  a  rise  in  the  price  of  the  mineral  so  stimulated  the  industry 
that  in  1899  the  production  i-eached  £10,060.  As  the  demand  is 
limited,  the  increased  price  soon  led  to  overproduction  and  a  oonsequent 
fall  in  prices,  and  the  production  in  1902  dwindled  to  55  tons,  valued 
.at  £1,167.  Another  rise  in  prices  caused  increased  attention  to  be 
devoted  to  the  industrj-,  and  the  production  during  1903  was  197  tona, 
valued  at  £7,870.  There  was  a  little  wolfram  exported  from  South 
Australia  during  1901,  the  quantity  being  5  tons,  valued  at 
£175.  In  1900  Tasmania  produced  a  small  quantity  of  the  metal, 
valued  at  £2,058.  Scheelite,  another  variety  of  tnngsteu,  is  found 
in  Queensland  and  New  Zealand,  a  little  mining  being  carried  on  in  the 
latter  colony,  where  39  tons,  valued  at  £1,200,  were  mised  in  1902. 
Molylxlenum,  in  the  form  of  molybdenite  (sulphide  of  molybdenum),  is 
found  in  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  Queensland,  but  only  in  the 
lost-mentioned  statfl  woe  there  any  production  during  1903,  the  valuo 
A»eing  £2,100. 

Zinc  ores,  in  the  several  varieties  of  carbonates,  silicates,  oxide, 
■sulphide,  and  sulphate  of  sdnc,  have  been  found  in  aeveral  of  the 
Australasian  States,  but  have  attracted  little  attention,  except  in  New 
^uth  Wales,  where  the  metal  is  usually  found  associated  with  silver,  lead, 
and  copper ;  and  various  experiments  are  being  made  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  it  can  be  profitably  extracted.  For  some  yeara 
attention  has  been  directed  by  the  Broken  Hill  Companies  to  the 
production  of  a  high  grade  xinc  concentrate  from  the  sulphide  ores,  and 
a  fair  measure  of  success  has  attended  their  efforts.  Three  distinct 
processes  are  being  used  at  the  Barrier  mines,  and  one  of  the  companies 
is  devoting  all  its  energies  to  zinc  extraction.     At  Cockle  Creek  there 
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are  &Iso  two  zinc-extractiDg  plants  operating  on  purchased  ores.  Ah  a 
conaequence  of  these  efforts  the  export  of  sine  siiovs  a  Urge  jncreaae. 
From  ft  value  of  £44,187  in  1000  ithad  diminiBhedto  jE10,625  in  1902, 
bnt  in  1903  no  lesa  than  20,754  tons,  valued  at  £86,567,  were  exported, 
making  a  value  of  £268,335  up  to  the  end  of  that  year.  The  world'H 
production  of  spelter  in  1903  was  C85,000  tons. 

Nickel,  so  abundant  in  the  island  of  Ne\r  Caledonia,  has  up  to  the 
present  been  found  only  in  Queensland  and  Tasmania ;  but  few  attemptn 
have  been  made  to  prospect  systematically  tor  this  valuable  mineral. 
In  1894  TaEmania  produced  136  tons  of  nickel  ore,  valued  at  £544  ; 
bnt  none  has  been  raised  since  that  date. 

Cobalt  occurs  in  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  South  Australia, 
and  efforts  have  been  made  in  the  former  state  to  treat  the  ore,  the 
metal  having  a  high  commercial  value ;  hut  the  market  is  small,  and 
no  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  produce  it  on  any  lai^  scale.  In 
South  Australia  the  Cooke's  Proprietary  Company  are  working  their 
mine,  and  have  opened  up  large  bodies  of  ore.  Small  parcels  forwarded 
to  Germany  for  tre&tment  gave  satisfactory  results.  The  manganese 
ores  of  the  Bathurst  district  of  New  South  Wales  often  contain  a  small 
percentage  of  cobalt — sufficient,  indeed,  to  warrant  further  attempts 
towards  its  extraction.  The  only  deposits  being  worked  at  the  present 
time  are  at  Port  Macquarie,  where  very  promising  ore  has  been  opened 
up.     During  1903,  163  tons,  valued  at  £1,570,  were  exported. 

Chrome  iron  or  chrome  ore  has  been  found  in  New  Zealand  and  Tas- 
mania. In  New  South  Wales  chromium  b  found  in  the  northern  portion 
of  the  state  in  the  Clarence  and  Tamworth  districts,  and  nlso  near  Gun- 
dagai,  usually  in  association  with  serpentina  Mining  operations  in 
New  South  Wales  are  confined  to  the  deposits  at  Qobarralong,  near 
Gondagai,  as  it  is  uncertain  whether  those  at  Bowling  Alley  Point  could 
be  prodtably  worked.  The  accessible  deposits  at  these  mines  are  now- 
almost  worked  out,  and  the  production  has  consequently  slackened. 
In  1899  the  export  was  valued  at  £17,416,  but  in  1903  it  had  declined 
bo  £7,342.  In  Now  ZeaUnd,  chrome  ore  to  the  value  of  £37,367 
was  extracted  between  1858  and  1866,  but  there  was  no  further  pro- 
duction until  the  year  1900,  when  the  value  amounted  to  only  £110. 
In  1902  there  was  also  a  small  output,  amounting  to  175  tons,  valued 
at  £525,  but  there  was  no  production  in  1903. 

Sulphur  exists  in  large  qaantities  in  the  volc&nic  redone  of  New 
Zealand,  where  it  will  doubtless  some  day  become  an  important  article 
of  commerce.  The  output  in  1900  was  1,692  tons,  valued  at  £4,824, 
but  in  1902  only  100  tons,  valued  at  £475,  were  raised.  It  is  also 
said  to  occur  in  small  quantitiea  at  Mount  Wingen,  in  the  Upper  Hunter 
district  of  New  South  Wales ;  at  Tarcutta,  near  Wa^a  Wagga  ;  and  at 
Louisa  Creek,  near  Mudgee. 

Arsenic,  in  its  well-known  and  beautiful  forms,  orpiment  and  realgar, 
b  found  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria.  It  usui^y  occurs  in 
association  with  other  minerals,  in  veins. 
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AustralaHu  has  been  bouutifully  aupplied  by  Nature  with  minera] 
fuel.  Five  distinct  varieCiea  of  black  coal,  of  well  chanetarised  t^pei^ 
may  be  distiiigaisbed,  and  these,  with  the  two  extremee  of  brown  corI  or 
lignite,  and  anthracite,  form  a  perfectly  continuous  aeriee.  For  statiatioal 
purposed,  however,  they  are  all  included  Under  the  gaaeric  namr  of 
"  coal,"  and  therefore  these  minerals  will  be  oonsidered  here  only  under 
the  three  main  heads — lignite^  coal,  and  anthracite. 

Brown  ooaj  oi'  lignite  occurs  piinnpally  in  New  Zealand  and  Yictoria. 
Attempts  have  frequently  been  made  to  employ  the  mineral  for  onliuary 
fuel  purpoHSB,  but  its  inferior  quality  has  prevented  its  general  use.  In 
.  "Victoria  there  is  usually  a  small  annual  output,  the  quantity  raiaed  in 
1903  amounting  to  S,66l  tons,  valued  at  £2,827.  The  tielda  of  lignite 
in  New  Zealand  are  roughly  estimated  to  contain  about  500  million 
tons;  the  quantity  raised  annually  is  increasing,  and  in  1903  it 
amounted  to  77,372  tons. 

Black  coal  forms  one  of  the  principat  mineral  resources  of  New  South 
'Wales ;  and  in  the  other  states  and  New  Zealand  the  rich  dqMxita  tA 
-this  valuable  substance  are  rapidly  being  developed.  That  they  form 
an  important  source  of  commercial  prospeiity  cannot  be  doubted,  ■« 
the  known  areas  of  the  coal-fields  of  this  class  in  New  South  Wales 
have  been  roughly  estimated  to  contain  about  79,198  million  tons, 
and  in  New  2!^land  500  million  tons.  New  Zealand  alao  psMaiiu.  a 
superior  quality  of  bituminous  coe),  which  is  found  on  the  west  oout 
of  the  Middle  Island.  An  estimate  places  the  probable  contenls  of 
these  coal-fields  at  200  million  tons.  Goal  of  a  very  fair  description 
was  discovered  in  the  basin  of  the  Irwin  River,  in  Western  Aoatralia, 
as  far  back  as  the  year  1846.  It  has  been  asoertaiued  from  reeent 
explorations  that  the  area  of  carboniferous  formation  in  that  state 
extends  from  the  Irwin  nortbwuds  to  the  Gasooyue  River,  about  SCO 
miles  distant,  and  probably  all  the  way  to  the  Kimberley  district.  The 
most  important  discovery  of  coal  in  the  state  so  far  is  that  made  in 
the  bed  of  the  Collie  River,  near  Bunbury,  to  the  south  of  Perth.  The 
coal  has  been  tested  and  found  to  be  of  good  quality :  and  there  ace 
j^ronnds  for  supposing  that  there  are  260  million  tons  on  this  field. 
One  of  the  earlier  Government  Geologists  of  Queensland  gave  it 
as  his  opinion  that  the  extent  of  the  coal-helds  of  that  state  is 
practically  unlimited,  and  that  the  carbcHiiferous  fwroations  extend  to 
a  considerable  distance  under  the  Great  Western  Plains.  It  is  too^ly 
eBtimat«d  that  the  coal  measures  at  preaent  practically  explored  extend 
over  an  area  of  about  24,000  square  miles.  In  Tasmania  and  VictMia 
large  deposits  of  cool  have  also  been  found ;  and  in  all  the  states  Uie 
indostry  is  being  prosecuted  with  vigour. 

Coal  was  first  discovered  in  New  South  Wales  in  the  year  1797,  near 
Mount  Keira,  by  a  man  named  Clark,  the  supercargo  o(  a  venel  called 
the  Sydney  Cove  which  had ,  been  wrecked  in  Seas  Straits.    I^ter  in 
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tlM  BaniB  year  Idaatenuit  Shortland  discovered  the  river  Hanter,  mtii 
the  oo&t-b«dM  situated  at  its  mouth.  Littln  or  no  use,  howeTer,  was 
made  of  the  diecovery,  and  in  1836  the  Austoalian  Agricultural  Com- 
pany ohtained  a  grant  of  1,000,000  acr«8  of  land,  tof^ether  irith  the 
eole  right,  oonfeired  upon  them  by  charter,  of  wotting  the  coal-Beam« 
that  were  known  to  exist  in  the  Hiinter  River  district.  Although 
the  company  h^d  this  valuable  privilege  for  twenty  years,  very  little 
witerprise  was  exhibited  by  them  in  the  direction  of  winning  coal, 
Mid  it  was  net  nntU  the  year  1847,  when  their  monopoly  ceased  and 
pnblic  competition  striped  in,  that  the  ooal-mining  industry  began  to 
show  signs  of  progress  and  proeperi^.  From  the  40,732  tons  extracted 
in  1847,  the  quantity  nused  had  in  1903  ^panded  to  the  targe  figure 
of  6,354,S46  tons,  valued  at  £2,319,660,  both  the  output  and  value  in  the 
latter  year  being  the  highest  recorded.  The  total  production  of  the 
New  South  Wales  mines,  from  Uw  date  of  their  opening  up  to  the  end 
of  1903,  amounted  to  109,741,916  tons,  valued  at  £44,021,103. 

The  coal-fields  of  New  South  Wales  are  classed  in  three  districts — 
the  Northern,  Southern,  and  Western  districts,  but  it  is  thought  that 
coal  deposits  extend  over  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  sea-coast. 
The  first  of  these  comprises  chiefly  the  mines  of  the  Hunter  Biver 
district;  the  second  includes  the  Illawarra  district  and,  generally,  the 
coastal  regions  to  the  south  of  Sydney,  together  with  Berrima,  on  the 
table-land ;  and  the  third  consists  of  the  mountainous  r^ons  on  the 
Oreat  Western  Hallway,  and  extends  as  far  as  Dubbo.  The  total  area 
of  the  carboniferous  strata  of  New  South  Wales  is  estimated  at  23,950 
square  mUes.  Hie  seams  vary  in  thidmess.  One  of  the  richest  has 
been  found  at  Qreta,  in  the  Hunter  River  district ;  it  contains  an 
average  thickness  of  41  feet  of  clean  coal,  and  the  quantity  underlying 
each  acre  of  groond  has  been  computed  to  be  63,700  tons. 

It  has  long  been  known  thai  a  seam  of  coal  existed  under  Sydney 
Harbour,  and  in  1899  a  syndicate  was  formed  to  determine  at  what 
depth  the  deposit  was  situated.  After  boring  operations  had  been 
carried  on  to  a  depth  of  2,917  feet,  a  seam  of  coal  10  feet  3  inches — 
supposed  to  be  identical  with  that  at  Bulli — was  struck,  and  the 
syndieate  now  known  as  the  Sydney  Harbonr  Collieries  (Limited) 
acquired  mining  rights  extending  over  10,167  acres.  S(»ne  difficult 
wwured  in  the  selection  of  a  site,  bat  it  was  at  length  determined  to 
sink  the  mine  at  Balmain,  and  a  soiall  seam  of  coal  was  fonnd  at  a 
d^th  of  2,860  feet,  while  two  otjier  seams  were  stniok  at  depths  of 
2,933  feet  and  2,950  feet.  It  is  fally  expected  that  these  seams  will 
1m  found  to  unite,  and,  should  this  prove  to  be  the  case,  the  effect  <m 
idle  industrial  progress  of  Sydney  will  be  of  the  utmost  importance.  At 
present  the  output  from  the  mine  is  hmited,  but  the  coal  is  of  good 
<[naUty,  and  its  c^nhilities  for  st^ming  purposes  have  been  very 
&vontably  t^ken  of. 

The  number  of  co^-mines  under  inspection  in  New  South  Wales  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1903  was  98,  an  increase  of  one  since  the  previou 
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year.  Tli«y  gave  employment  to  13,917  persona,  of  whom  10,910  werft 
employed  under  ground,  and  3,007  above  groaad.  The  average  qoanti^ 
of  coal  extracted  per  miaer  iras  R82  tons,  as  against  an  average  of  fiSl 
tons  in  Che  previous  year,  and  619  tons  in  1901.  For  the  ten  yenrs 
ended  1903,  the  average  quantity  of  coal  extracted  per  miner  was  565 
tons,  which,  at  the  mean  price  of  ooal  at  the  pit's  mouth,  vrss  equivalent 
to  jEISO  11b.  Od.  Taking  all  persons  employed  at  the  mines,  both  abov* 
and  under  ground,  the  average  for  the  ten  years  would  be  452  tons, 
equivalent  to  £144  Sa.  Sd.  per  man.  This  produclion  is  certainly  lai^^ 
and  compares  favourably  with  the  resnlts  exhibited  by  the  principal 
coal-raising  countries  of  the  world,  aa  will  be  evident  from  the  following 
figures,  giving  the  averages  for  the  leading  countries,  based  aa  the 
number  of  persons  employed  : — 


New  8aath  Walei 

Great  Britain 

United  Statu 

Germany 

Belgium  


6  B 

144  S  5 

10  1 

137  2  9 

S  6 

147  8  0 

7  8 

114  18  3 

n  « 

119  15  3 

IS  8 

118  12  6 

6  3 

189  1  3 

A  large  proportion  of  the  coal  raised  is  consumed  in  the  state,  aod 
out  of  a  total  production  of  6,354,846  tons  in  1903,  2,638,652  tons— 
or  41-62  per  cent. — were  used  locally.  The  exports  to  Austmltan 
ports  amounted  to  1,761,003  tona,  or  27-71  per  cent,  and  to  ports 
ontaide  Anatr^ia  1,955,191  tons,  or  30-77  per  oent  The  quantity 
required  for  home  consumption  increases  every  year,  and  the  annual 
consumption  per  head  of  population  has  risen  from  16  cwL  in  1877 
to  18  cwt.  in  1903.  The  increased  steam  power  employed  in  tin 
manufacturing  industries  and  on  the  railways  accounts  for  a  great 
deal  of  the  advance  in  consumption,  while  the  quantities  of  coal 
used   in   smelting  works  and  gas   works    also   account   for  a  lai^ 

C portion,  but  it  must  be  boms  in  mind  that  the  figures  include  the 
iker  coal  used  in  the  oceaO'^mng  steameia,  and  this  amounted  in 
1903  to  aboDt  430,000  tuns. 
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The  progress  of  the  export  trade  of  New  Sonth  Wales,  from  1B81  to 
1903,  is  shown  in  the  following  table: — 
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Kone  of  the  other  states  is  in  a  position  to  export  coal,  but  New 
Zealand  is  slowly  working  up  an  export  trade,  the  progress  of  which 
since  1681  is  shown  below. 


Q»nutr. 

V»ll«. 

E>nx*t.dM- 

ISM. 

18.1. 

lOos. 

1881.     1     IBM.     1     itoe. 
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"m3 
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£ 
14,230 
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6,752 
45,036 

6,621 

91,661 
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llie  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  from  New  Zealand,  as  well  as 
from  Kew  Sonth  Wales,  consisted  entirely  of  bunker  coal  for  the 
steamers.  The  prodaction  of  the  former  colony  in  1903  was  1,420,193 
tons,  valued  at  iC762,868.  A  large  proportion  is  raised  from  the  mines 
in  the  Westport  district  of  the  Middle  Island,  which  showed  an  output 
of  671,306  tons  in  1903.  The  Otago  and  Greymouth  districts  pro- 
dnoed  respectiTfily  307,662  and  198,441  tona  The  Qovemment  owns 
two  collieries,  situated  at  Fort  Klizabeth  and  Seddonville,  and  the  work- 
ing account  of  the  latter  for  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1904,  shows 
that  a  pn^t  of  £777  was  made  on  coal-winning,  but  this  woa  quite 
insufficient  to  meet  the  interest  charges,  management  expenses,  &c.,  the 
net  loss  on  the  year  being  ^82.  The  Fort  £lizabeth  mine  only  begaa 
to  ship  coal  in  May,  1904,  but  up  to  the  end  of  June,  6,000  tons  had 
been  sent  away.  From  the  Seddonville  colliery  the  output  during  the 
period  from  November,  1903,  to  March,  1964,  was  7,190  tons;  bat 
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raised  in  8onth  Auatnilia,  but  is  not  yet  of  safBdent  importance  to 
Tarrant  inclusion  in  the  table : — 

SUM.  Qmuitll}-.  Vlhw. 

New  Sonth  Wale*  109,741,016  totu  44,021,102 

VictorU 2.237,287    „  1.239,026 

Queeuilsud  7.704,865    „  3,159,073 

WoBtem  AnitnilU 668,401     „  306,288 

TumMiit  900,932    „  607,914 

CommoDwealth    121,153.301     „  40.233,403 

NewZ<«Und    18,563,403    „  9.869,184 

ADBtnbala    139,71«,764    „  £69,102,587 

During  the  year  1903  this  industry  gave  direct  employment  in  and 
about  the  mines  to  the  following  numbers  of  persons  in  the  several 

states: — 

No. 

New  South  W«l8S 14,117 

Victoria    377 


South  Auatrolia  ... 
Weatom  Australia 


New  Zealand  

A  large  proportion  of  the  coal-mining  industty  of  New  South  Wales 
ii  carried  on  in  the  Lower  Hunter  district,  which  includes  the  mines 
in  the  locality  of  Newcastle.  The  following  table  shows  the  birthplaces 
of  the  miners  in  this  district  at  the  census  of  1901,  from  which  it  will 
be  seen  that  out  of  a  total  of  8,556  persons,  only  3,878,  or  about  45 
I>er  cent,  were  natives  of  New  South  Wales : — 

KttliplHH.  Mo. 

New  South  Wale* 3,878 

Other  Australian  Stalei  and  New  ZeaUod  SaS 

Eoglacd  and  Walei   2,833 

Scotland   97» 

Ireland 173 

Other  Britiah  PoeBsniona 15 

Germany  45 

BoHia 8 

Scandinavia 30 

Italy 7 

Other  Bncopean  Conntriea  11 

Unitri  SUtra 29 

Other  Cwmtries  „ 2S 

Total 8.066 

The  aveti^^  price  of  coal  per  ton  Taries  ooonderably  in  tbe  states. 
In  New  South  Wales,  from  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  miniog  to 
the  end  *)t  the  year  1903,  the  average  price  obtained  has  been  8s.  Od. 
but  the  mean  of  the  last  ten  years  has  not  been  more  Utan  6s.  Dd     In 
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1903  the  average  price  per  ton  of  coal  at  the  pit's  mouth  was  as 
fcdlows:^ —  •.  d. 

Hew  South  Wklea  7    4 

Victoria    12    9 

Qneeoilaiid  6    4 

Weitem  Auatralia 10    4 

8  10 


Commoaweolth  7    4 

NewZwland  10    9 


7  11 

The  qnestion  of  cost  of  raising  coal  is  of  considerable  importance  in 
connection  with  the  export  trade.  In  New  Soath  Wales,  mincTS  in 
the  Northern  District  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  49,  2d.  per  ton  for 
screened  coal,  while  in  the  Southern  District  the  rate  was  2h.  Gd.  In 
New  Zealand  it  is  computed  that  to  deliver  coal  at  the  pit's  mouth 
costs  iu  labour  6s.  per  ton.  The  returns  of  the  United  States  show 
that  of  the  20,172,779  tons  of  coal  mined  by  manual  labour,  87,841 
tons  were  paid  for  by  daily  wages,  varying  from  9h.  5d.  to  lis.  4d.  ; 
600,060  tons  were  paid  for  by  weight  after  screening  at  da.  9Jd.,  and  th© 
balance  at  an  average  price  of  2s.  3^  per  ton.  In  39  mines  machinery 
was  esclusively  used  for  winning  the  coal  and  2B0  machines  were  thus- 
employed,  while  184  machines  wer^  in  use  at  34  mines,  in  addition 
to  manual  labour.  The  machine-mined  coal  was  paid  for  at  the  rate 
of  Is.  84d.  per  ton.  In  France  surface  workers  are  paid  at  the  rate  of 
2s.  10^.,  underground  hands  at  4b,  2^d.,  and  those  employed  both 
within  and  without  the  mines  at  3s.  9d.  per  day. 

Anthracite  is  found  in  several  of  the  Australian  states,  but  systematic 
attempts  to  develop  the  deposits  have  as  yet  been  restricted  to  Queens- 
land. While  not  possessing  the  combustible  properties  or  commercial 
value  of  coal,  anthracite  has  proved  a  fairlyefficient  substitute  in  countries 
where  coal  is  not  available.  The  deposits  in  Queensland  exist  in  the 
localities  of  the  Dawson  and  Mackenzie  Rivers,  and  bores  have  been 
sunk  with  a  view  of  determining  the  best  position  for  shafts.  Two 
bulk  samples  obtained  from  the  outcrop  on  the  Dawson  River  have 
been  tested  with  satisfactory  resutta. 

The  following  table  shows  the  annual  coal  production  of  the  principal 
countries  of  the  world.  Thefigures  referto  the  year  1903,  except  those 
for  the  TTnited  States  and  Canada,  which  refer  to  the  year  1902  ; — 

Coontif .  Tom  ol  2.M0  lb. 

United  Kingdom 230,334,000 

■Dnited  States   •320.983,000 

Genmuiy    114,772,000 

Austria   11,314,000 

France    33,769,000 

Bdginm  23,028,000 

Canada   6.821,000 

AustraUtia    8,532,000 

■  ledodiDi  UgnlU. 
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Keroaene  shale  (torbuiite)'iB  found  in  MTeral  parta  6[  Nenr  8onih 
Wales.  It  ia  a  Hpeciev  of  caunel-coal,  Homewhat  similar  to  the  bogliHul 
mineral  of  Scotland,  but  Tielding  a  mttcb  larger  percentage  of  volatile 
hydro-carbon  than  the  Scottish  product  The  richest  quality  yields 
about  100  to  130  gallons  of  crude  oil  ptjr  ton,  or  17,000  to  18,000  cubic 
feet  of  gas,  with  an  illuminating  power  of  35  to  iO  sperm  candles  when 
gas  only  is  extracled  from  the  shale.  The  New  South  Wales  Shale  and 
Oil  Company,  at  Hartley  Vale,  and  the  Australian  Eerasene  OU  and 
Mineral  Company,  at  Joadja  Creek  and  Katoomba,  not  only  raise 
kerosene  shale  for  export,  but  also  manufacture  from  it  petroleum  oil 
<md  other  products.  From  the  j«^x  1865,  when  the  mines  were  first 
evened,  to  the  end  of  1903,  the  quantity  of  keroaene  shale  raised  has 
amounted  to  1,171,124  tons,  worth  ^£2,056,968.  The  average  price 
realised  during  that  period  has  been  £1  15a  2d.  per  ton.  The  i»ioM 
ruling  in  1903,  when  34,776  tonswere  extracted,  averaged  16a  6d.  per  ton, 
representing  a  total  value  of  £28,617  for  the  production  of  the  year. 

Extensive  formations  of  oil  shale  have  been  foitnd  in  New  Zealand, 
at  Otago,  and  at  Orepnki,  in  Southland,  where  a  mine  was  opened  and 
extensive  wmks  erected  to  treat  the  mineral  for  the  extiw:tion  of  oiU, 
parafGn  wax,  ammonia,  Ac,  but  the  venture  was  not  attended  with 
aoocess.  l^e  quantity  of  shale  raised  in  1901  was  13,048  tons,  valoed 
at  £6,024,  but  during  1902  the  production  was  only  2,338  tons,  valued 
at  £1,169.  Crude  petroleum  tuis  been  obtained  in  several  distiiotB  ia 
New  Zealand,  and  boring  is  in  progress  with  a  view  to  testing  the 
oil-bearing  strata. 

The  annual  import  of  keroeene  oil  into  Australasia,  based  on  the 
returns  of  the  last  three  years,  is  shown  below  : — 

state.  Quutlt]'.  Tllna. 

New  South  Walaa    4,812,030  gaU<nu        £139,VTe 

ViotorU 4,669,826       „  180,641 

QueeiulMid     2,010,393      „  TS.STO 

Soutb  Aostnlia    1,363,803      „  35.2S3 

WeBtern  Auatralia   1,990,038      „  46,694 

TumaniK   385,884      „  13,B6« 

Commonwealth 14,732,883      „  436,939 

New  Zealand 3,152,397      „  117,4M 

Auitralaaia    17,836,280      „  664,393 

Other  Carbdit  MitrxBALB. 

Of  all  the  mineral  forms  of  carbon  the  diamond  is  the  purest ;  bat 
as  it  is  usual  to  class  this  predons  substance  under  the  head  of  gema 
that  custom  will  be  followed  in  the  present  instance. 

Graphite,  or  plumbago,  which  stands  second  to  the  diamond  in  ptmit 
of  purity,  has  been  discovered  in  New  Zealand,  in  the  form  of  detached 
boulders  of  pure  mineral.  It  also  occurs  in  impure  nnurn  where  it 
comes  into  contact  with  the  coal  measui«s.     This  mineral,  up  to  the 
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pnseDt  time,  has  not  tMen  found  in  an;  of  the  other  eFtcite»  oxoept 
)few  South  Wales,  when  in  1889  »  lode  6  feet  wide,  but  of  inferior 
qunliiy,  wm  diaoovered  near  Underaliff,  in  the  New  England  diatriot; 
and  in  Western  Australia,  where,  however,  owing  priacipally  to 
difficulties  of  transit,  very  little  of  it  h«s  been  worked. 

Ozokerite,  or  mineral  wax,  is  reported  to  have  been  found  at  Ooolab, 
in  New  South  WbIm. 

Elaterite,  mineral  oaoutofaouo,  or  elastic  bitnineii,  is  uid  to  have  been 
dijsooTered  in  New  South  Wales  and  South  Australia  In  the  last-named 
state  a  substance  Teiy  similar  to  elaterite  haa  been  disoovK^d  in  the- 
Coorong  lagoons,  and  has  reoeived  the  name  of  oooiongite.  Up  to 
the  pTMant  time  neither  the  extent  of  these  finds  nor  their  commercial 
value  has  been  aaoertained. 

Bitumen  is  known  to  exist  in  Victoria,  and  is  reported  to  have  been 
Sound  near  the  township  of  Goonabarabran,  in  New  South  Wales. 

Slaori  gum,  a  resinous  subatance  somewhat  reeunbling  amber  in 
sppeu«noe,  and  like  that  product  an  exudataon  from  trees,  is  fonnd 
only  in  the  Auckland  province  of  New  Zealand,  and  is  included  under 
the  head  of  minerals,  although  more  logicaUy  entitled  to  be  considered 
M  a  v«getable  product.  The  beat  is  that  dug  out  of  the  ground ; 
but  considerable  quantitiea  of  inferior  gradea  are  taken  from  the  forks 
of  standing  trees.  In  New  Zealand  an  extensive  and  locraCive  oommerce 
is  carried  on  in  kauri  gum.  It  is  computed  that  the  total  value  of 
this  product  obtained  from  1BS.3  to  the  end  of  1903  was  ;£ll,Sfi7,370. 
In  the  year  1903  tbe  quantity  obtained  was  9,367  tons  representing  a 
value  of  £631,102,  and  the  industry  gave  employment  to  about  7,000 
persons,both  European  and  Maori.  Kauri  gum  ia  included  in  the 
figures  in  this  chapter  giving  the  total  mineral  production. 
Salts. 

Common  rook  salt  has  been  found  in  rock  crevices  in  several  parts 
of  New  South  Wales,  but  it  is  not  known  to  exist  in  deposits  large 
enough  to  be  of  commercial  importance.  I^rge  quantitiea  of  salt  are 
obtained  from  the  salt  lakes  in  Sooth  Australia.  The  principal  source 
of  supply  is  LiJce  Fowler,  and  in  sammer  tbe  entire  area  is  covered 
with  a  wline  deposit.  The  article  is  only  procurable  during  the  period 
troca  November  to  Maroh,  and  in  1903-4  there  were  400  persona 
engaged  oolleotiug  and  refining  it,  and  the  qnantity  produced 
amounted  to  40,000  tons,  valued  at  £5S,000. 

Natron  is  said  to  oconr  in  the  nei^bourhood  of  the  Namoi  Kiver,  in 
New  South  Walesi  It  appears  as  a  deposit  from  tlie  mud-wells  of  that 
x^pon.  Epaomite,  or  epsom  salt  (sulphate  of  magnesia),  is  seen  as  an 
efBorescenca  in  caves  and  overhanging  rocks  of  the  Hawkesbury  sand- 
stone formation,  and  is  also  fonnd  in  various  other  parts  of  New  South 
Wales. 

I^rge  deposits  of  alum  occur  close  to  the  village  of  Butladelab, 
30  miles  from  Fort  Stephens,  New  South  Wales.     Up  to  tbe  end  of  tbe 
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year  1903,  21,871  tons  of  Blonite  bad  been  raised  in  the  locality,  moat 
of  the  product  having  been  sent  to  England  for  treatment.  Daring 
1903  the  Bulladelah  mine  yielded  2,464  tons  of  atone,  valued  at 
^6,212. 

Stones  and  Clays. 

Garble  ia  found  in  many  parts  of  New  South  Wales,  South  AuBtrsli«, 
New  Zealand,  and  Tasmania.  In  New  South  Wales  marble  qoanies 
have  been  opened  in  veveral  districcs,  and  some  very  fine  specioiena  of 
the  stone  have  been  obtained.  The  principal  quarries  are  at  Caloola, 
near  Newbridge,  where  an  excellent  description  of  white  ntarble  ia 
obtained.  As  showing  the  quality  of  marble  available  in  New  South 
Wales  it  may  be  mentioned  that  it  baa  been  used  exclusively  in  the 
constmction  of  the  staircase  in  the  new  court  of  the  Sydney  Art 
Gallery.  There  are  four  distinct  varieties  of  marble  represented  therein 
which  were  obtained  fi'oni  Caloola,  Kockley,  Ferabrook  and  Molong, 
and  the  artistic  use  of  these  has  resulted  in  a  charming  and  universally 
admired  effect. 

The  Hawkesbury  sandstone  formation,  which  underlies  the  city  of 
Sydney,  provides  an  inexhaustible  supplj' of  stone  admirably  adapted  for 
building  purposes,  and  capable  of  lending  itself  to  fitiearchitecturaleffects. 

Lithographic  stone  has  been  found  in  New  Zealand,  where  another 
beautiful  B]H!cies  of  limestone  known  aa  Oamaru  stone  is  also  procured. 
Hiis  stone  hns  a  fine,  smooth  grain,  and  is  of  a  beautiful  creaniy  tint. 
It  is  in  great  demand  for  public  buildings,  not  only  in  tlie  colony  where 
it  is  found,  but  in  the  great  cities  of  continental  Australia,  which  import 
quantities  of  tfaa  stone  for  the  embeiliahment  of  public  edifices. 

Limestone  is  mined  for  in  New  South  Wales,  and  is  now  being 
largHy  usbd  in  the  manufacture  of  hydraulic  cement,  as  well  aa 
for  fluxing  purposes  in  smelling  works.  At  Portland,  near  Wal- 
lerawang,  t-xtonsive  works  for  manufacturing  cement  have  been 
erected,  and  works  are  also  in  operation  at  Granville,  near  Sydney. 
In  other  parts  -  of  the  state  limestone  is  also  raised,  the  total  pro- 
duction in  1903  being  23,579  tons,  valued  at  .£17,213.  In  Western 
Australia  a  considerable  quantity  of  limestone  is  raised  for  finxing 
purposes,  the  production  in  1903  being  1,279  tons,  valued  at  £178.  The 
establishment  of  the  cyanide  process  for  the  recovery  of  gold,  in  whidi 
lime  is  freely  used,  has  lod  to  the  opening  up  of  limestone  mines  in 
various  parts  of  Queensland,  and  the  production  in  1903  amounted  to 
13,613  tons,  valued  at  .£6,060,  the  total  production  up  to  the  end  of 
that  year  being  28,533  tons,  valned  at  £20.495.  In  South  Australia 
40,138  tons  of  limestone  were  raised  from  the  deposits  at  Yorke's 
Peninsula. 

Gypsum  is  found  crystallised  in  clay-beds  in  New  South  Wales,  and 
in  isolated  crystals  in  the  Salt  Lakes  of  South  Austmlio,  where  a  small 
proportion  of  sulphate  of  lime  is  present  in  the  water.  It  u  also  found 
in  portions  of  Victoria,  the  production  in  that  state  for  1903  being 
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3,590  tons,  valued  at  £897.  This  mineral  ia  of  commercial  value  for 
the  manufacture  of  cement  and  piaster  of  Paris,  and  also  as  a  fertiliser. 
A  considerable  quantity  haa  been  raised  in  South  Australia  for  the 
latter  purpose.  Gypsum  is  also  found  in  the  form  of  an  inaoluble  salt 
in  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  New  Zealand. 

Apatite,  another  roiaeml  of  considerable  commercial  importanoe,  and 
very  valuable  as  a  manure,  occurs  in  several  districts  of  New  South 
Wales,  principally  on  the  lAchlan  River,  at  the  head  of  the  Abercrombie, 
and  in  the  Clarence  Kiver  district 

Quartz  is  of  common  occurrence  in  all  parts  of  Auatralasia.  Rock 
crystal,  white,  tinted,  and  smoky  quartz  are  frequently  met  with,  as 
well  as  varieties  of  crystalline  quartz,  auch  as  amethyst,  jasper,  and 
agate,  which  possess  some  commercial  value. 

Tripoli,  or  rotten  stone,  an  infusorial  earth,  conmating  of  liydi'ous 
silica,  which  haa  some  valae  for  commercial  purposes,  has  been  found 
in  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  New  Zealand.  In  Victoria  durijig 
1903,  100  tons  of  infusorial  earth  were  raised,  the  value  being  £2,400. 
Meerschaum  is  reported  to  have  been  discovered  near  Tamworth  and  in 
the  Richmond  River  district,  in  New  South  Wales. 

Mica  is  also  found  in  granitic  country,  and  haa  been  discovered  in 
the  New  England  and  Barrier  districts  of  New  South  Wales.  In 
Western  Australia  very  good  mica  has  been  found  at  Bindooii,  and  also 
ou  the  Blackwood  Biver,  near  Cape  Leeuwin.  Several  attempts  at 
mining  were  made,  but  they  proved  unsucceasfuJ,  and  have  been 
abandoned.  Deposits  have  also  been  found  near  Herberton,  in  Nor- 
thern Queensland.  In  the  Northern  Territory  of  South  Australia  mica 
has  been  obtained  on  a  small  scale.  In  1895  the  production  was  valued 
at  £2,638,  and  in  1896  at  £732  ;  but  of  late  years  there  haa  been  no 
production. 

Kaolin,  fire-clays,  and  brick-clays  are  common  to  all  the  atatea. 
Except  in  the  vicinity  of  cities  and  townships,  however,  little  use  haa 
been  mode  of  the  abundant  deposits  of  clay.  K»oiin,  or  porcelain  clay, 
although  capable  of  application  to  commercial  purposes,  has  not  as  yet 
been  utilised  to  any  extent,  thongh  found  in  several  places  in  New 
South  Wales  and  in  Western  Australia- 
Asbestos  hae  been  found  in  New  South  Wales  in  the  Gundagai, 
Bathuret,  aud  Broken  Hill  districts — in  the  last-mentioned  district  in 
considerable  quantities.  Several  apecimens  of  very  fair  quality  have 
also  been  met  with  in  Western  Australia ;  and  the  Qovernment  of  the 
state  offered  a  bonus  not  exceeding  £500  for  the  export  of  50  tons 
of  asbestos,  of  a  value  of  not  less  than  £10  per  ton.  In  Tasmania 
asbestos  is  known  to  exist  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  vicinity  of 


In  New  Zealuid  fairly  extensive  deposits  of  phosphates  have  been 
discovered,  and  with  large  supplies  of  this  valuable  fertiliser  near  at 
hand  the  necessity  for  importing  pbosphatio  manures  should  shortly 
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OkmB  and  OEMSTOHSa. 

Many  descriptions  of  gemi  and  gemstonn  have  been  discorered  in 
v&riouB  jiarts  of  tiie  Austr&l&sian  atntea,  but  sjrstematie  aearch  hu 
been  made  principally  for  the  diamond  and  the  noble  opal, 

Uiamonds  are  fonnd  in  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Que^ttlaod,  and 
8oDth  AuetraliH,  but  only  in  the  first-named  state  have  aaj  attempts 
been  made  to  work  the  diamond  drifts.  The  existence  of  diamonds 
and  other  gematones  in  the  territory  of  Kew  Sonth  Wales  had  been 
known  for  years  before  an  attempt  was  made  to  work  the  deposita  in 
1872.  In  the  course  of  the  following  year  several  deposita  erf  adaman- 
tiferoua  wash  were  discovered  at  Bingara,  in  the  New  England 
district,  and  in  later  years  at  Bo^y  Gamp,  Copeton.  The  oatpat 
has  never  been  very  considerable,  the  lai^^t  value  realised  in  any 
year  being  £15,375.  In  1903  the  value  amounted  to  £9,987,  and 
the  total  value  of  the  diamonds  produced  up  to  the  end  of  that 
year  was  £86,€04 ;  but  this  amount  is  believed  to  be  considerably 
understated. 

The  finest  opal  known  is  obtained  in  the  Upper  Cretaceous  formation 
at  White  Cliffs,  near  Wilcannia,  New  South  Wales,  During  the  year 
1S95  good  stone  was  found  at  adepthof  50  feet,  and  as  the  lower  leveb 
are  reached  the  patches  of  opal  appear  to  improve  in  quality  and  to 
become  more  regular  and  frequent.  On  block  7  a  patch  of  atone  was 
found  which  realised  over  .£3,000.  It  is  difficult  to  state  with  exacti- 
tude the  value  of  the  production,  but  it  is  believed  that  stone  to  t^ 
value  of  £816,600  has  been  sold  up  to  the  end  of  1903.  In  1901  a 
Special  Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  icto  matters  connected 
with  the  opal  industry  at  Whito  CliSs,  and  their  investigations  tended 
to  show  that  the  annual  value  of  production  for  some  years  had 
amounted  to  £100,000.  The  production  for  the  year  1902  was 
valued  at  £140,000,  and  in  1903  at  £100,000.  The  number  of  meoi 
engt^d  in  the  opal  mining  industry  was  1,115. 

In  Queensland  opal  is  found  in  rocks  of  the  desert  sandstone 
formation,  sometimes  on  the  surface,  but  generally  at  a  depth  of  about 
14  feet.  The  chief  fields  are  at  Cunnamulla,  Paroo,  and  Opalton,  in 
the  far  western  and  north-weHtom  parts  of  the  state,  but  the  scanty 
water  supply  has  been  a  great  barrier  to  the  progress  of  the  industry. 
At  Station  Creek,  in  the  Faroe  district,  a  deposit  of  opal,  valued  at 
£2,000,  was  unearthed  during  1903.  In  that  year  the  production  was 
valued  at  £7,300,  and  the  total  up  to  the  end  of  the  year,  at  £146,145. 
There  are  170  men  engaged  in  this  industry. 

Other  getnstonea,  including  the  sapphire,  emerald,  oriental  ementld, 
ruby,  opal,  amethyst,  garnet,  chrysolite,  topaz,  cairngorm,  onyx,  zircon, 
Ac.,  have  been  found  in  the  gold  and  tin-bearing  drifte  and  river 
gravels  in  numerous  localities  throughout  the  states.  Ilie  B^erald 
Proprietary  Company,  in  the  Emmaville  district,  near  Glen  Innes, 
Mew  South  Wales,    have   sunk    two    shafts,    100    feet   and    50  feet 
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napectiT^y;  tad  25,000  camta  have  bera  -won  in  a  rou^  at&te.  Hmt 
▼alue  when  cut  and  finished,  if  of  the  best  quality,  is  about  jt2  per 
carat.  Owing  to  the  difficulties  of  extraction,  and  we  low  price  of  the 
gems  in  the  London  market,  the  mines  were  dosed  for  three  years.  In 
1897  they  were  again  opened  up,  and,  although  worked  for  some  time 
during  1898,  they  are  now  closed,  the  company  having  obtained  a 
suspeosioD  of  the  labour  conditioos.  No  gems  were  produced  during 
the  year. 

The  sf^idiire  is  found  in  all  the  states,  and  at  the  sapphire  fields 
of  Anakie,  in  Queensland,  there  is  now  a  population  of  160  persons. 
The  fkttds  are  coctensiTG,  but  the  gems  ore  of  a  peculiar  oolonr,  quite 
distinct  from  those  of  any  other  ooontry,  a  characteristic  that  prejudi- 
cially affects  their  value.  The  value  of  the  gems  produced  in  1901 
was  £6,000,  but  owing  to  the  low  prices  and  the  lack  of  sufficient  water 
supply  on  the  field,  the  returns  fell  away  to  £6,000  in  1902.  The 
season  of  1903  was  more  favourable,  tbe  production  being  valued  at 
£6,600.  Tbe  oriental  topaz  has  been  found  in  New  South  Wales. 
Orient&l  amethyste  also  have  been  found  in  that  state  ;  uid  the  ruby 
has  been  found  in  Queensland,  as  well  as  in  New  South  Wales. 

According  to  an  authority  on  the  subject  of  gemstones,  rubies, 
(Mnental  amethysts,  emeralds,  and  topaz  have  been  chiefly  obtained  trtxa 
alluvial  deposits,  but  have  rarely  been  met  with  in  a  matrix  from  vhioh 
it  would  pay  to  extract  them. 

Turquoises  have  been  found  near  Waagaratta,  in  Victoria. 

Chrysoberyls  have  been  found  in  New  South  Wales  ;  spinel  rubies,  in 
New  South  Wales  and  Victoria ;  white  topaz,  in  all  the  states ;  and 
yellow  topaz,  in  Tasmania.  Chalcedony,  caroelian,  onyx,  and  cat's-eye 
ar«  found  in  New  South  Walt« ;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  are  also 
to  be  met  witli  in  the  other  stales,  particularly  in  Queensland.  Ziroon, 
tourmaline,  garnet,  and  other  gemstones  of  little  commercial  value  are 
found  throughout  Australasia. 

In  South  Australia  some  very  fine  spedmens  of  garnet  were  found, 
cauung  some  excitement  at  the  time,  as  the  gems  were  mistaken  for 
rabies.  The  atones  were  submiited  to  the  examination  of  experts, 
whose  reports  disclosed  the  true  nature  of  the  gems,  and  diapellnd  the 
hopes  of  those  who  had  invested  in  the  aupposed  ruby-mines  of  that 
state. 

Froductios  of  Mifekals. 
The  foregoing  ptages  show  that  Australasia  possesses  invaluable 
irineral  resources,  and  although  enormous  quantities  of  minerals  of  all 
kinds  have  been  won  dnce  their  tirst  discovery,  yet  the  deposits,  witJi 
the  exception  perhaps  of  gold,  silver,  and  coal,  have  only  reached  the 
first  period  of  their  exploitation.  The  development  of  the  deposits  of 
various  other  niinemls  has  not  reached  a  sufficiently  advanced  stage  to 
enable  an  exact  opinion  to  be  expressed  regarding  their  commercial 
nlna,  though  it  is  confidently  held  by  mining  experts  that  this  must  be 
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enormoas.     The  mmerol  production  of  the  variooB  states  in  1903  will 
be  found  below : — 


BtM*. 

Total  TtlB*. 

Piopoitiui  In 

£ 
6,912,612 
3,381,520 
3,686,086 
&83,9S6 
8.971, 698 
1.302,921 

12'35 
13-47 

e-i* 

32-78 
4-78 

£  ■.  d. 

23,838,778 
3,630,86* 

87-10 
12-90 

6    1    9 

27,869,427 

100-00 

The  total  value  of  the  miaeFals  raised  in  Australasia  duriog  1903 
wea  £27,369,427,  being  £2.397,420  in  excess  of  the  value  for  1901. 
irhich  had  hitherto  been  the  highest  recorded  in  any  one  ye&r.  The 
great  advance  of  gold-mining  in  Western  Australia  and  the  increased 
activity  displayed  in  coal-mining  in  New  South  Wal*s  have  been  the 
chief  contributing  factors  in  maintaining  the  high  figures  of  the  post 
few  years.  Gold  baa  always  constituted  the  lai^est  proportion  of  the 
value  raised,  but  the  search  for  this  mineral  has  led  to  the  expansion  of 
other  branches  of  the  mining  industry  which  are  commanding  more 
attention  each  year.  At  the  present  time  the  number  of  pttrwns  in 
Australaflia  who  gain  tbeir  livelihood  by  mining  ia  nearly  135,400 
The  total  employment  in  each  branch  of  mining  during  1903  wai ; — 
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The  greatest  number  of  persons  engaged  in  mining  is  in  New  South 
Wales,  where,  owing  to  the  large  employment  afibrded  by  tbe  coal-miaeoi 
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the  total  is  37,559  ;  the  greatest  number  of  gold-miners  is  in  Victoria. 
The  total  namber  of  persons  in  the  Common  vealth  engaged  in  mining 

Sarenito  is  112,083,  and  in  -view  of  the  known  resources  -which  await 
evetopment,  thiH  number  is  likely  to  be  atill  further  increased. 
The  following  table  showa  the  value  of  tbe  mineral  production  of  each 
state  during  the  five  years  1871,  1881,  18S1,  1901,  and  1903,  as  well  as 
he  value  per  inhabitant  for  the  whole  of  Australasia : — 


SUta.                            U71. 

1881. 

1801. 

IWl. 

1«B. 

New  Sotith  Wtdet 

Virtoria   

£ 
1,650,000 
6,400,000 

806,000 

725,000 

6,000 

25,000 

£ 

2,121.000 

3,467.000 

3,165,000 

421.000 

11.000 

604,000 

£ 
6.396.000 

2,339,000 

2,300,000 

366,000 

130,000 

516,000 

£ 
5,854,150 
3,312,162 

3,114,702 

613,S30 

7,445.772 

1,675,290 

£ 
5,912.612 
3,381,620 

3,686.096 

WBBtem  Anrtralia   

Taamania    

8.971,698 
1,302,921 

Common  wealth 

s,eii,ooo 
3,100,000 

9,789.000 
1,528,000 

12,Oi7.000 
I,M1,000 

22,016.006 
2,856,001 

23.838,773 

Total  

11,711.000 

11.317.000 

13,888,000 

24,972.007 

27..369,427 

Aoatralaaia 

Per  head  .. 

£  a.  d. 
6    1    0 

£   «.   d. 
4     1     6 

£..    d. 
3  12    3 

£    B.  d.  1     £   s,  d. 
5    a    0        5  15    6 

The  foregoing  table  shows  that  the  mineral  prodnotion  of  1903  was 
nearly  fourteen  and  a  half  millions  more  than  that  of  1891.  There 
were  increases  in  all  the  states  with  the  exception  of  New  South  Wales, 
in  which  state  a  decrease  of  slightly  over  £483,000  has  to  be  recorded, 
owing  to  the  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  and  lead.  The  most  notable 
increases  were  in  Western  Australia  and  Tasmania  ;  the  production  of 
the  former  state  exceeded  tliat  of  1891  by  nearly  £8,842,000,  mainly  on 
account  of  the  great  incrpase  in  the  gold  yield,  which  advanced  in  value 
from  £116,182  to  £8,770,720  duriog  the  period  under  review.  The 
large  expansion  in  the  Tosmajiian  production  was  due  to  the  output  of 
the  Mount  Lycil  Copper-mines.  Jn  the  other  states,  the  increases  were 
oko  substantial,  and  New  Zealand  had  an  increase  of  nearly  £I,G90.000. 

Comparing  tbe  value  of  the  mineral  production  in  1903  with  the 
population,  the  largest  amount  is  shown  by  Western  Australia,  with 
£io  10s.  lid.  per  inhabitant;  Tasmania  ranks  second,  with  £7  6s.  9d. 
per  inhabitant  ;  Queensland  third,  with  £7  2a  2d.  ;  New  Zealand 
fourth,  with  £4  Cs.  Id.  ;  New  South  Wales  fifth,  with  £4  3s.  Id. 
Vittoria  follows  with  an  average  of  £2  15a  lid.  per  head,  and  in 
South  Australia  the  production  per  inhabitant  was  only  £1  lis.  9d. 
The  average  per  inhabitant  for  Australasia  was  £5  15s.  6d.,  an  increase 
of  8s.  4d.  per  head  on  the  figures  of  the  previous  year,  and  the  average 
|br  the  states  constituting  the  Commonwealth  was  £6   Is.  9d.  per  head. 
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the  following  iaJ[Aa  abom  the  v^ue  of  jwtidiictuui  in  each  (rf  Uw 
•tatM  during  1903,  dutingnuhlng  dia  principid  tnioenlL  Witit  itig—ii 
to  lonie  of  the  itatea  tbe  data  an  daCeotive  in  nq»ect  to  **  otkar 
minerals,"  bnt  not  to  anch  an  extaitaB  ta  affiiotaerioiulj  the  graaa  totaL 
Hie  colunm  "other  minenlt"  iodiidea  kenMene  abate  in  Kew  S««th 
Wales  and  kanri  gnm  in  New  Zealand,  hat  doei  not  inclode  mU  ia 
Sooth  Australia  : — 
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The  total  mineral  production  to  the  end  of  1903  is  shown  i&  the 
following  table,  in  which  tbe  column  "  other  minerals"  again  includea 
keroeene  shale  and  kauri  gum  : — 
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Coal  was  the  onlj  mineral  raised  in  New  Sonth  Wales  prior  to  1852^ 
and  its  production  up  to  that  date  was  valued  at  £279,923.  Deducting 
that  amount  from  the  total  value  of  AustraUfiian  minerals  raised  up  to 
the  end  of  1903,  the  remainder,  X672,414,8I8,  represents  the  value  at 
mineral  production  from  1652,  equal  to  an  average  o£  £12,617,919  per 
annum  for  the  fifty-one  jeonL 
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TBE  prt^raoa  of  the  mannfacttiriiig  indnstry  in  Auatraluu  has  been 
someirhftt  irregnttir,  eren  in  the  most  advanced  atates ;  and 
althoQ^h  the  tabnlar  abatement  givea  below  Bbows  an  increase  since  1885 
of  91,159  hands  ia  the  Commonwealth  and  30,533  in  Kew  Zealand, 
a  growth  proportionately  much  greater  than  that  of  the  popnlation, 
bj  far  the  greater  part  of  this  extension  has  taken  place  during 
the  last  eight  years.  The  population  of  the  continent  at  the  present 
time  ia  not  sufficient  to  maintain  industries  on  an  extensive  scale, 
and  in  past  years  the  field  was  still  further  limited  by  intercolonial 
tariffs.  Now  that  these  barriers  have  been  swept  away,  and  the 
Anstralian  market  secured  to  a  certain  extent  to  the  local  maonfacturer, 
more  rapid  pn^ress  may  reasonably  be  expected  in  the  manufacturing 
industry. 

The  majority  of  the  manufactories  of  Australasia  may  be  classified 
BS  domestic  industries — that  is  to  say,  industries  naturaily  arising  from 
the  cironmstances  of  the  population,  or  connected  with  the  treatment  of 
perishable  products  ;  but  there  are  nevertheless  a  fair  number  of  firmly 
established  indnstnes  of  a  more  complex  character.  A  statement  of  the 
number  of  establishments  and  of  the  hands  emjdoyed  in  Australasia 
is  given  below  for  various  years  since  1885.  The  information  is 
obteined  annually  in  the  atates  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  only  once 
ia  every  five  years  in  New  Zealand: — 


Tm*. 

1— ..» 

=^- 

nployrf. 

• » 

N.wZ-,-d. 

NewZatlMd. 

1885     

No. 
8.«!2 
8.903 
8,247 
10.040 
11,978 

No. 
1,046 
2,254 
2.499 
3,665 

3,9eo 

No. 

ies,265 

138,147 
133,031 
184,160 
196,424 

No. 
22,005 

1903    

S2,62S 

EVom  this  it  would  appeu-  that  the  number  of  hands  in  the 
Commcmwealtb  increased  fnHti  133,631  in  1895  to  184,160  in  1900, 
but  as  the  returns  of  the  earlier  year  wore  not  so  complete  aa  those  of 
1900  the  figures  cannot  be  accepted  as  an  index  of  the  progress  made 
daring  the  period.  The  retams  for  1900  uid  1903  are,  however, 
practically  on  the  same  boms,  Mid  have  aoxwdiDgly  been  suminariKd 
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SO  as  to  show  the  laoyement  io  each  brajich  of  the  manafacturing 
imdustiy  during  the  three  years. 
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Comparing  1900  with  1903,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  a 
general  increase  in  the  number  of  persona  employrd  in  each  of  the 
various  classes  shown  iu  the  foregoing  table,  with  the  exception  of  the 
industriea  connected  with  wood-working,  food  and  drink,  the  niano' 
facture  and  repair  of  vebidea,  and  the  dockini*  and  building  of  ships. 
The  decline  in  no  class  of  industry  wa.i  particularly  large,  except  in 
the  industries  connected  with  food.  Elsewhere  in  this  volume,  the 
condition  of  the  producing  industries  during  1903  hns  been  discussMl, 
and  it  is  a  natural  expectation  that  with  the  falling  off  in  the  supply  of 
grain  there  would  have  been  a  decrease  in  the  industries  connected 
with  milling,  while  the  shortage  of  fat  stock  brought  about  almiost  a 
total  suspension  in  certain  districts  of  the  large  industry  of  meat-pre- 
sarring.  Queensland  was  the  chief  sufferer  in  regard  to  the  employment 
in  manufactories  dependent  upon  the  staple  industries.  In  1903  there 
were  2,350  hands  employed  in  meat-preserving  and  sugar-milling,  as 
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compared  with  !i,412  hands  three  yeara  previounly.  The  pover  •£  the 
machiaery  in  average  use  increased  from  120,90;t  b.p.  to  159,332  h.p., 
bat  this  was  largely  attributable  to  the  eatablishment  of  the  electric 
tr&mway  system  in  Sydney.  As  a  setoff  against  this,  however,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  figurea  of  the  earlier  year  include  electric-lighting 
pinata  in  Eeveral  of  the  states  which  were  not  incladed  in  1903,  and  the 
increase  of  power  may  be  accepted  ae  a  satiafactory  teslimony  to  the 
Ui^ge  increase  of  invested  capital. 

It  is  interesting  to  not«  the  extent  to  which  the  employment  of 
female  labour  has  increased  daring  late  years. 

In  1897,  the  females  engaged  in  the  manufactories  of  the  states  which 
comprise  the  Commonwealth  numbered  only  26,S37  and  represented 
17-7  per  cent,  of  the  total  hands  employed  ;  in  1903  their  number  hod 
increased  to  46,759  and  the  proportion  to  23-8  per  cent.  In  New 
Zealand  the  experience  has  been  similar,  from  4,391  in  1695  the  number 
of  females  increased  to  11,C06  in  1903,  and  their  proportion  to  the  total 
hands  employed  rose  from  161  percent,  to  32-2  percent.  Theiiguresara 
prejudiced  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  fact  that  the  returns  for  the  states 
were  not  all  compiled  on  the  same  basis  ;  still  there  is  sufficient  evidence 
that  the  employment  of  female  labour  is  increasing,  a  conclusion  borne 
out  also  by  the  information  obtained  at  the  Census  of  1901  and  published 
in  part  "Employment  and  Production"  of  this  volume.  The  proportion  of 
females  employed  is  largest  in  Victoria,  where  there  were  23,795  out  of  a 
totalof  73,229  persons,  equal  to  32-6  per  cent. ;  South  Australia  followed 
with  21-1  per  cent.,  and  Western  Australia  bod  the  lowest  proportion 
with  11-7  per  cent.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  males 
and  females  employed  in  the  Commonwealth  in  each  year  since  1897  : — 


Tutr. 

H.nd.Ei.qdoj'.d. 

IblM. 

FtlMlM. 

124,038 

1S98  .. 

130,389 

28.221 

168,610 

ISM  ,. 

139,755 

31,707 

171,462 

1900  ... 

147,602 

36,508 

18*.16fr 

1902  .. 

164,775 

200,017 

1903  ... 

149,665 

46,759 

196,424 

Too  much  importance  is  sometimes  attached  to  this  apparent  intnuioa 
of  woman  into  what  is  generally  considered  to  be  man's  sphere,  for  it 
would  appear  that  the  incresi«ed  employment  of  wtimen  is  mainly 
confined  to  industries  concerned  with  the  manufacture  of  clothing,  &c. 
As  evidence  of  this,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  number  of  females 
engaged  in  the  Commonwealth  in  clothing,  tailoring,  and  dressmaking 
establishments  increased  {rota  20,928  in  1900  to  25,426  in  1903. 
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Maitdfactokibb  ( 


VlCTOBIA. 


Yiotoria  waa  the  state  which  first  diaploiyed  activity  in  the  m^B- 
facturing  ioduatrieB.  In  1885  there  were  employed  in  Eoctorifli,  praperlj 
so  caUed,  49,297  hands,  and  in  1889  there  were  57,432  bauds;  bat 
the  number  fell  away  to  41,729  in  1893.  Since  tjiat  year  there  has 
been  an  increase  to  the  extent  of  31,500  hands.  Of  the  73,229  workera 
employed  in  1903,  3,533  may  be  said  to  have  fonnd  oompation  in 
connection  with  domestic  industries  for  the  treatment  of  periabable 
produce  for  immediate  use;  34,502  in  other  industries  dqtMidenfc 
opon  the  natural  resources  of  the  country,  and  35,194  in  indnstaries 
the  production  from  which  comes  into  con^tition  with  ioiport«d 
goods: — 
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1803 
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14.147 

64,778 
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60.070 

lOM 

3.007 

46,70* 

18,413 

64.207 

1901 

3,240 

47,050 

19.470 

66.SS0 

1002 

4,003 

49.968 

23.405 

73,063 

1903 

4,151 

49,434 

28,705 

73,220 

^e  nnmberof  factories  and  industrial  establishments  of  varioiu  uieo, 

irith  the  nomber  of  hands  employed  in  each  claaa,  during  190S,  will  be 
found  below : — 

Kumbir  ot  Huita  emiilDTed  Namber  ol  Total  nomlMr 

br  ■Hh  btaUUmwH.  IMsbliiliinnrtL  ol  Hudi. 

UDder4  hands  687  1.714 

41uuidi    487  1,018 

6  to    lOhandi    1,631  11.393 

11  to    90     722  10.500 

21  to    50      „        471  14.S20 

51  to  100      135  9.100 

101  bands  and  DpwaidB   118  24,136 

Total 4,151  ;a,2n 
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The  coital  iaveeted  in  these  eBtabliahnienta  ftmonnted  to  £20,406,841 
at«riing,ca  which  thelaDdreprGeented£2,856,174;  buildings,  £5,112,771; 
nMchinerr  Euid  pUnt,  £5,010,896  ;  and  cash  and  sundries,  £7,428,000. 
Hie  horse-power  of  the  inaohinery  osed  was  41,091,  divided  as  follows  :— 
9team  engines,  36,727  horse-power ;  gas,  3,600  horse-power ;  aad  caH, 
764  horse^wer;  in  addition  to  whiob  electric  engines,  of  1,659 
botK-fmwer  were  used,  atainly  for  lightii^  purposes. 


Maitofacioribb  ( 


Nkw  Sodth  Walu. 


The  manufacturing  indnstriee  of  Ifew  South  Wales  do  not  covei'  80 
wide  a  field  as  those  of  Victoria,  nor  do  they  aSbrd  employment  for  aa 
many  petaons.     For  the  year  1903  the  two  states  compare  as  fbllowi : — 


UtMUb- 
mnto. 

ToUl. 

Mala. 

nmiln. 

4,151 
8,476 

49,481 
52,483 

23.785 
13,180 

New  8oDtli  Wales    .. 

65,088 

In  Victoria,  therefore,  there  were  employed  10,615  females  more  than 
in  New  South  Wales,  and  3,019  fewer  males.  In  order  to  trace  the 
progress  of  the  manufacturing  industry  in  New  South  Wales  during  the 
last  eleven  years,  it  is  necessary  to  adjust  the  figures  for  the  five  years 
1891-95,  because  in  1896  a  change  was  made  in  the  scope  of  the  returns 
by  the  inclusion  of  dressmakers  and  milliners  who  were  not  previously 
counted  as  factory  hands.  Certain  other  small  changes  were  made,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  secure  uniformity  with  Victoria.  Making  the 
necessary  adjustments,  the  figures  since  1891  are  as  follows  ; — 


,„ 

numta, 

— 

r.^ 

ToUlHaodl 

1S91 

3,056 

48,908 

7.676 

«0,87B 

1802 

2.657 

12,909 

5,007 

1883 

2,428 

37,832 

4,286 

42.057 

18H 

3,070 

41,070 

5.433 

46,602 

1895 

2.723 

41,546 

6,484 

46.080 

1896 

42,806 

6.932 

1897 

2,826 

44,333 

7,108 

1898 

2,889 

44,673 

7,846 

62,518 

1889 

2.912 

47.063 

8,583 

66,646 

1900 

3,C77 

50,616 

10,268 

60,^9 

1901 

3,367 

54.556 

11,674 

66,230 

1902 

3,396 

66,269 

1803 

3,476 

52,468 

13,180 
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Tip  to  the  year  1891  there  had  been  a  fiurl;  r^nlar  increftse  in  the 
employment  afforded  by  the  factories  of  the  state ;  ia  the  foUowio^ 
year,  oning  to  caiiacB  already  discussed  in  another  part  of  this  volume 
there  was  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  persons  employed,  and,  from 
S0,879  in  1891,  the  number  had  fallen  to  42,057  in  1895— the  year  of 
the  bank  faUures.  In  the  following  years  there  was  a  rapid  recovery, 
so  that  the  employment  in  1897  was  greater  than  in  1891,  and  each  year 
showed  a  further  improvement  until,  in  1902,  there  were  15,390  more 
hands  employed  than  in  1891,  and  24,212  more  than  in  1893.  In  1903 
titers  was  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  males  employed  to  the  estent  oE 
1873,  and  an  increase  of  females,  numbering  1,237,  bo  that  the  total 
number  of  bands  employod  was  536  less  than  in  the  preceding  year. 

Of  the  65,633  workers  employed  in  1903,  29,800  found  employmeat 
io  connection  with  industries  the  products  from  which  come  into 
competition  with  imported  goods,  3,624  were  engaged  in  domestic 
industries  for  the  treatment  of  perishable  produce  required  for 
immediate  use,  and  32,209  in  other  industries  called  into  existenoa 
by  the  natural  resources  of  the  state. 

The  number  of  factories  and  industrial  establishments  of  varions  sizes, 
with  the  number  of  hands  employed  in  each  class  during  1903,  were  as 
follows: — 

Number  Ql  Hwda  nn[dar«l  Nnmbtt  o(  IMtl  onmbu 


Uaderihand.   SS8  1,^9 

4h»ad*  807  l.SBS 

6to    lOfaandj  1,211  8,414 

11  to   SO      817  8,906 

21  to   80     , *2*  13,Sn 

61  to  100      188  9.414 

101  hands  and  upwards 103  a2,G6ff 

Total   3,478  66.833 

The  capital  invested  in  these  establishments  amountod  to  £19,396,504. 
The  value-  of  the  lands,  buildings,  and  fixtures,  as  ascertained  at  the 
census  of  1901,  was  £4,969,698,  while  the  machinery  and  plant  used  in 
1903  was  valued  by  the  proprietors  at  £7,009,806,  and  tiie  cash  and 
sundriesinveBtedwere£7,417,00O.  The  average  power  of  tbemachinery 
need  was  B9,353  horse-power,  of  which  steam-engines  represented  56,121 
horae-power,  gas  2,S38  hors^-power,  water  88  horse-power,  oil  206, 
and  turbine  401  horse-power,  while  electric  plants,  of  18,039  horse- 
power, were  also  in  operation,  but  almost  solely  for  lighting  puipcaes. 

MAHDrACTOKlKB   Qf  QUBEMBLAKD. 

In  Queensland  systematic  statistics  relating  to  manufactories  have 
been  taken  only  since  1892.  Until  the  year  1900,  no  details  wer« 
available  with  reference  to  the  employment  of  males  and  females,  and 
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the  numbers  for  previous  years  have  therefore  been  estiina.ted.    Ths 
figures  for  the  last  ten  years  are  as  follows  : — 


T«, 

P«i>n(«i>[aa7i 

i. 

lU-. 

F.™]-. 

ToUI. 

13.124 
16,128 

2,100 
2,600 

1«,224 
18,728 

1895 

1,867 

189S 

1,332 

17,013 

2,720 

19,783 

1897 

1,682 

19.100 

3,060 

22.160 

1898 

1,8»4 

20,830 

3,310 

24,170 

1699 

2.172 

23,4« 

3,780 

27,200 

1900 

2,010 

23,138 

3,766 

26.904 

1901 

2.062 

23,431 

3,692 

27,123 

1902 

1,977 

17.695 

3.363 

^,958 

2,C01 

16,139 

3,147 

19,286 

To  stimulate  the  progresa  of  tbe  staple  iudustries  of  the  State,  two 
Acts  were  passed — the  "  Sugar  Works  Guarantee  Act "  and  the  "  Meat 
and  Dairy  Produce  Enconragement  Act."  Tbe  former  empowered  the 
Oovemment  to  make  advances  to  sugar  mills  at  a  low  rate  of  interest, 
and  under  ifs  provisions  X526,13G  had  been  advanci^  up  to  31st 
December,  1903,  the  amount  of  indebtedness  on  that  date  being 
£654,783.  Under  the  Meat  and  Dairy  Act,  advances  aroouatiDg  to 
£117,733  had  been  made,  of  which  £88,600  was  owing  on  Slst 
December,  1903.  Oning  to  a  series  of  adverse  season*,  tbe  manufacturing 
industries  of  Queensland,  closely  allied  as  they  are  with  the  great 
pastoral  and  agricultural  industries  of  tbe  state,  have  suSered  severely. 

The  output  from  tbe  two  principal  manufacturing  industries,  sugar- 
reGning  and  ment-preserving,  whicb,  in  1901,  amounted  to  £3,405,481, 
fell  away  to  £2,681,4S6  In  1903.  The  figures  relating  to  these  two 
induatries  are  worthy  of  special  attention,  and  are  dealt  with  at  some 
length  in  another  plane. 

Tlie  value  of  materials  used  in  Queensland  industries  excluding 
butter  and  cheese  factories,  in  1903  was  £3,955.000,  the  wages  paid 
£1,522,000,  and  the  value  of  production  £6,636,000 ;  the  value  added 
to  materials  in  the  process  of  manufacture  was,  therefore,  £2,681,000. 

The  capital  invested  in  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  state 
amounted  to  £8,541,633,  of  which  lands,  buildings,  and  fixtures 
represented  £2,631,039;  machioery  and  plant,  £4,052,584;  and  cash 
and  sundries,  £1,858,00'J.  The  machinery  in  use  averaged  27.047 
horse-power. 
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MAHorACTOun  or  Sodth  AiJsnuuA. 

In  South  AuBtraJi&retnnu  wore  obtained  from  nuurafactMiea  in  1893, 
bnc  in  the  following  three  years  no  information  tab  obteined ;  siiiee 
1695,  however,  the  returns  havo  been  collected  annually.  The  following 
are  the  available  figures  : — 


v«,. 

— H 

tUim. 

f™.-. 

1   ToWHud* 
1     «.ptoi«L 

1892 

810 

9,643 

1.847 

j      11,489 

767       1 

10,974 

1,811 

1897 

768 

10,930 

2,027 

;      12.937 

1S98 

766 

12,»« 

2,086 

1      14,381 

1899 

841         1 

12,941 

1      15.15fi 

1900 

1,036 

14.800 

2.8B9 

17,659 

14,881 

3,442 

1       18.323 

1,32S        1 

16,59S 

1903 

1,330 

14,703 

3,941 

'       18,644 

Although  no  definite  information  is  available  as  to  the  invested 
capital  in  South  Aust/alia,  il  is  probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
£5,037,000,  of  which  lands  and  buildings  are  estimated  to  reprewnt 
£1,676,000  ;  machinery  and  plant,  £1,730,000  ;  and  cash  and  suodriea, 
XI  631,000.     The  machinery  in  use  averaged  11,756  horse-power. 


Manufactobies  or  Wxstebx  Australia. 

Id  Wescem  Australia,  the  manufacturing  industiy  has  advanced  very 
rapidly  in  importance,  and  the  hands  employed  now  number  nearly 
twelve  thousand.  The  following  are  the  figures  for  the  last  seven 
years:  — 


T«. 

E«.b.>..»»,. 

UMlm. 

f™-.-. 

«.pk>y<d. 

1S97 

413 

408 

9,001 

1898 

485 

8,S21 

613 

9.134 

18M 

766 

1900 

607 

9,440 

880 

10,320 

1901 

637 

10,838 

1,062 

11,300 

670 

1,301 

1903 

686 

10,494 

1.389 

The  capital  invested  amounts  to  £4,330,001,  of  which  lands  and 
bttildingt  represent  £1.245,186  ;  machinery  and  plant,  £1,631,815  ; 
•ad  cash  and  sundries,  £1,463,000.  The  average  power  of  tho 
machinery  used  is  13,06fi  hors»{»wer,  in  addition  to  elaotric  Ughtiiig 
plant  of  911  borae-power 
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Manufactoriis  of  Tasuania. 
Tasmania  haa  aevera]  long-established  industries,  but  until  1902  little 
infmrn&tion  was  available  concerning  them.  A  comparison  of  the  ic- 
fonuBtion  now  published  in  regard  to  Tasmania  wiui  th&t  of  fonuer 
years  wonld  convey  the  idea  that  a  large  increase  of  employment  had 
occurred,  but  the  apparent  increase  is  due  t«  the  fact  that  in  1902, 
for  the  first  time,  complete  information  ^vas  obtained  as  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  manafacturing  indnstriea.  The  figures  for  the  laet  two 
years  are  ; — 

IMt.  iwt. 

EBUtbliBbnieuto  420  426 

Hands— Maid    6,1SI  6,M2 

Females    1,235  1,907 

ToUl 7,468  7,749 

The  invested  capital  amounts  to  X2,6B8,155  ;  lands  and  buildings  are 
valued  at  £994,254  ;  maehtnery  and  plant,  £921,901,  and  omh  and 
sandries  at  £772,000.  The  average  power  of  the  machinery  used  in 
1903  was  7,010  horsepower;  while  electric  lighting  plants  of  1,354 
horse-power  were  also  in  operation. 

]HAtiuFA<7roRiEa  OF  New  ZeazjAkd. 
In  New  Zealand,  information  regarding  the  manufActuring  industry 
is  obtained  only  at  the  quinquennial  census.  The  fijjures  for  the  year 
1903  have  been  obtained  from  the  returns  of  the  Department  of  Labour 
bat,  as  these  include  establishments  not  usually  classed  as  manufactories, 
certain  alterations  were  deemed  necessary,  and  the  figures  have  oeen 
adjusted  to  bring  them  into  line  with  those  of  previous  years.  The 
invested  capital  in  1901- amounted  to  £13,209,396,  of  which  lands, 
buildings,  Ac, represented  £4,690,877 ;  machinery  and  plant, £3, 96 2,521; 
and  cash  and  sundries  £4,556,000.  The  average  power  of  the  machinery 
used  was  39,939  horse-power.  The  values  of  land  and  machinery  do 
not  include  either  the  Government  Railway  Workshops  or  Printing 
Office.    The  following  statement  shows  tbeprogresa  made  since  1686  :— 


EaUbllA. 

B>Hl>mpl0T<d. 

IMm. 

FmmIm. 

TotoL 

ISSA 
1891 
1896 
1901 
190S 

1,946 
2,254 
2,440 
3,888 
3,880 

19,601 
22,684 
22.94H 
38.094 
41,022 

3,494 
2,989 
4,391 
10,634 
11,608 

22,096 
26,833 
^,338 
48,718 
S3;tf« 

Th«  foregoing  Bgnres  sfaow  very  nutrlted  progresi  dnring  the  last  eigbt 
TMrs,  and  from  an  analysis  of'  the  returns  it  appean  ^lat  tbia  progr»M 
haa  beea  geneml  amongst  all  olaaMs  of  indostrini 
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Yii.CE  Added  by  Procbsses  or  Mandfactube  ob  Tbbatmbht. 

Statistics  of  a  more  or  leas  exhaustive  cliaracter  are  taken  annoally 
in  all  the  states  in  order  to  show  the  condition  and  progress  of  the 
manufacturiDg  indaBtiy ;  but  it  iB  only  at  cerUin  periods,  usually  on  the 
occasion  of  a  general  census,  that  details  of  Che  output  of  factories  ore 
obtained.  In  Netr  South  Wales  for  the  year  1901,  and  in  New 
Zealand  for  the  previous  year,  elaborate  returns  were  obtained  of  the 
output  of  all  branches  of  manufacturing  industries,  the  value  of 
materials  operated  on.  wages  paid,  and  other  paiticulars.  From  the 
information  gathered  some  interesting  dednctions  may  be  made.  As 
regards  New  Zealand,  it  oiay  be  remarked  that  the  totals  do  not  agree 
in  all  cases  with  those  shown  in  the  New  Zealand  Year  Book,  additional 
infonoation  having  been  supplied  by  the  Statistician  of  that  colony  to 
(XHnplete  the  valnee  of  raw  materials,  wages  and  output.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  salient  features  of  the  returns  : — 

Now  Soolh  WklM.  K«w  ZMlud. 

£  £ 
Baw  materuU  and  other  materula 

worked  up    1^687,982  9,166,787 

Fuel  482,428  243.000 

Wages  4,8fl7,»l7  3,811,«90 

Value  of  goods   muinf&otnred   uid 
work    done    (iaaluding    oostoin 

work  and  rspuring)   22,820,839  16,339,450 

These  figures  do  not  take  into  consideration  the  returns  from  butter 
and  cheese  factories,  the  production  from  which  is  included  elsewhere. 
From  the  figures  just  given  the  following  values  are  obtained  : — 

Ktv  South  WftlN.     Haw  ZeUuid. 

£  e 

YAlne  added  to  materials  and  fuel 

during  the  proceaa  of  production     9,740,429         6,929,663 
Percentige     added    to      value     of 

materiaU  and  fuel  749  73-0 

Valae  added  to  materUlE,  fuel,  and 

wi^ea 4,872,512         3,418.078 

Pernentage  added  to  materials,  fuel, 

and  wage* 27-1  26'5 

A  close  examination  of  the  returns  of  the  two  countries  would  probaUy 
'  disclose  some  discrepancies  in  details,  but  these  are  unavoidable  in  a 
general  statistical  review  of  the  manufacturing  operations  of  sepoiate 
countries  compiled  by  different  persons.  Taken  as  a  whole,  however, 
the  returns  of  New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand  are  in  very  close 
agreement.  The  margin  above  the  cost  of  materials,  fuel,  and  wages 
includes  the  interest  on  iMid  and  buildings  where  these  are  the  property 
of  the  manufacturer ;  repairs  and  renewals  to  buildings  and  fixtures ; 
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rent,  where  the  buildings,  etc.,  are  not  the  property  of  the  mannfttC' 
torer ;  interest  on  capital  represented  by  maohinery ;  renewals  and 
depreciation  in  machinery  and  oonveyance  plant;  advertising;  and 
insurance,  rates,  and  taxes  not  in  the  nature  of  excise  duty  or  inocane 
tax.  These,  from  a  close  analysis  of  the  returns  for  Kew  South  Wales 
were  found  to  be  represented  during  the  year  1901  by  a  total  sum 
of  £1,492,000.  Assuming  that  approximately  the  same  proportion 
of  expenses  obtains  in  £^ew  Zealand,  and  taking  the  two  countries 
together,  the  following  results  are  arrived  at : — 

£ 

V&lue  of  Mat«riab  Uaed  31,764,769 

Fuel    725,428 

VVi^M    8,379,507 

Miscellaneoiu  Expenses 2,473,3fi7 

83,342,071 
As  the  total  output  was  valued  at  £39,160,289  there  remained,  when 
the  foregoing  charges  wore  met,  the  sum  of  £5,818,218,  which  provides 
for  the  interest  on  capital  embarked  in  the  business,  and  trade  losses 
and  profits.  This  latter  figure  represents  17*5  per  cent,  of  all  the  items 
included  in  cost  of  production,  or  14'9  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the 
production  itself.  In  other  words,  for  every  hundred  pounds  worth  of 
goods  produced  in  the  factories  of  the  two  countries,  the  following  were 
the  proportions  of  the  various  elements  included  in  tho  price  of  the 
goods  as  they  left  the  manufactories  :— 

Matfrioli  and  Fuel GT'4 

WagM 21*4 

Miacellsneous  Expenraa e'3 

Intcrect,  tronriou  for  Trade  LoMO*,  PcoStt,  &c 14-9 

100-0     ' 

The  voluminous  returns  of  the  industrial  census  of  the  United  States 
for  1900  give  some  very  interesting  figures  relating  to  the  manufacturing 
industries  of  that  country  : — 

MlUhm  Dolbua. 

Valao  of  Mftteriala  nsed,  indndiDg  Fuel 7,346'4 

W&gea 2,726-0 

Slitcellaneona  Expente*   1,0277 

Interaat,  Provuion  for  Trade  LoMes,  Profits,  ftc 1,905*3 

Total  Output 13,004-4 

The  proportion  of  total  output  borne  by  each  of  the  atove  items  la 
given  below : — 

Value  of  MateriftU  nied,  inolnding  Fuel   fifi-S 

Wsgee  21-0 

MiBCBUaneom  Expense* 7-0 

Interest,  Provision  for  Trade  Ijosses,  Profits,  Ac 14'6 

1000 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  Aaat»li&n  figures  are  in  dose  a^ 
witii  those  of  Americai,  nor  is  tbw  agreement  a  matter  of  mere  coinci- 
deocej  for  it  is  characteristic  of  the  great  majority  of  the  iiiiliiiiliiiH 
"if-^'Bg  up  the  total,  and  ahows  that  the  baraneaa  of  manufactBiing 
tends  everywhere  to  fall  into  tJie  Bame  linea. 

CiiAsass  OF  iNDrnRY. 
An  the  resalt  of  a  conference  between  the  atatisticiana  of  the  variotu 
statee,  the  information  in  regard  to  industrial  establiahments  is  now 
given  in  the  same  form,  the  following  classification  having  been  agreed 
upon.  The  table  shows  the  number  of  hands,  male  and  female,  emplov«d 
in  1903  :— 
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Distributing  the  above  total  Eor  tha  Commoaire»lth  ftmongst  the 
varioaa  states,  the  results  shown  in  the  following  table  are  obtained. 
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Industhies  treating  Raw  Matsbials  the  FsoDircr  or 
Pastoral  Fursdits. 

A  consideration  of  the  deUuls  reUtJng  to  the  various  classes  of 
industry  discloses  some  veiy  interesting  features.  The  hands  employed 
in  the  industries  treating  raw  material,  the  product  of  pastor*!  pnimiitB 
arranged  according  to  the  principal  groups,  were  as  follow  : — 
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The  horse-power  of   the  machinery  in  use  in  the  Commonwealth 
was  5,331,  and  in  New  Zealand  1,519,  the  value  of  the  machinery  and 

■plant  being  £418,125  and  £91,423  i-espectively. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  if  the  figures  for  all  the  states  are  compiled 

-upon  the  same  basis.  In  New  Buuth  Wales  and  Victoria  wool-seoaring 
works  on  sheep  stations  are  not  included,  as  the  hands  are  employed  in 

.such  works  only  during  the  shearing  season,  and  frequently  for  not 
more  than  a  few  weeks.     In  Queensland  there  are  no  establishments 

-classed  as  tallow-re&nories,  tallow  being  incidentally  extracted  in  the 
process  of  meat-preserving,  and  the  persons  engaged  therein  are  included 
in  the  latter  industry.     The  hands  employed  in  tallow-re&ning  in  New 
Zealand  are  included  with  those  engaged  in  soap  and  candle-making. 
The  number  of  hands  employed  in  treating  raw  material,  the  product 

■of  the  pastoral  industries,  vanes  greatly  from  year  to  year,  and,  owing 
to  the  decresse  in  the  number  of  live  stock  depastured,  is  much  leas 
thor.  in  former  years.  The  following  is  a  distribution  of  the  total 
persons  employed  in  the  various  states  of  the  Commonwealth  : — 
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TaaniDg,  fellmongering,  and  wool-scounBg  KtTord  Uie  largest  amount 
of  employment  amongst  induatriea  of  this  class,  and  the  details  show 
the  goods  treated  or  manufactured  in  tanneries  during  the  latest  year 
available. 
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The  foregoing  information  ia  somewhat  imperfect,  bat  will  servo  U> 
convey  an  idea  of  the  development  of  the  industry  in  each  state. 

The  quantity  of  wool  washed  in  ordinary  wool-scouring  establish- 
ments cannot  be  stated  with  exactitude,  but  the  following  figures  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  industry.  The  figures  represent  the 
weight  of  clean  wool  exported  from  each  state  or  locally  consumedh 
in  accordance  with  the  latest  annual  returns. 

lb. 

New  South  Wales 43,eitt,860 

Viotoris    B.sai.OU 

QueanaUDd  19,133,581 

South  Aastralia  3,26S,36L 

Western  Australia 405,2et 

Tsamaaia 884,128 

New  Zealand  18,003,428 


Tbeatihq  Raw  Materials  the  Prodoot  of  Agricultural  Pursuit?. 

l%e  principal  industry  in  this  class  is  ohafT-entting,  in  which  1,914 
persons  find  employment.  The  hands  employed  in  the  Commonwealth 
and  New  Zealand  were  aa  follow  ; — 
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The  horae-power  of  th«  machineiy  used  in  the  Commonirealtfa  was 
2,559,  ftnd  in  New  Zealand,  560,  the  valae  of  the  madtinery  and  pknt 
being  £108,148  and  £37,565  reapectiTely. 

The  greatest  development  of  these  industries  ie  shown  by  Yictoria, 
where  1,014  hands  are  employed  in  chaff-cutting  establiahmcnte.  The 
employment  afforded  by  the  vaiiouB  Industries  in  each  state  is  shown 
in  the  following  table  : — 
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Oils  and  Fats,  &c. 
There  were  3,012  persons  employed  in  factories  dealing  with  oils  and 
-fats,  the  numbers  in  each  industry  being  as  follows  : — 


oil  ud  enua  . . 
Soap  Hid  caodJBi 


The  horse-power  of  the  machinery  used  in  the  Commonwealth  was 
1,801,  and  in  New  Zealand  428,  and  the  value  of  the  machinery  and 
plant  was  £474,866  and  £44,203  respectively. 

Of  the  1,746  hands  employed  in  the  Com  th  on  wealth,  1,592  were 
engaged  in  soi^  and  candle  iactoriee.  The  employment  affiwded  by 
othi»  industries  was  but  amall,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  next  table. 
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In  view  of  the  important  dimensions   attained   hy  the 
camlle-making  industry  in  the  several  states,  the  following  iDuna 
regarding  the  output  dnring  the  year  1903  may  be  intererting 
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B  aTtul»ble  as  to  the  prodaction  of  candles  in  Qaeenal&nd, 
and  the  New  Zaal&nd  figures  in  this  And  all  subsequent  tables  of  a 
similar  character  refer  to  the  year  1900  :^ 


New  Sonth  W»IeB    199,807  3,231,342 

Victori*  I51,4U  6,048,824 

.  QnauulBiid 54,SS4                    

Western  AnrtnOis  27,232  1,789,106 

TasmMia    11,820                  926,120 

New  Zealuid _.  92,821  2,fl8e,280 

Store,  Clat,  Qlass,  ifcc 
The  induslrics  whii^  are  comprised  in  tins  class  deal  with  the  various 
processes  in  stone,  clay,  and  glau,  and  are  each  year  aasoniing  larger 
proportions.     Brick  and  tile-making  is  by  far  the  most  important,  sixty- 
two  out  of  every  hundred  employed  being  engaged  therein. 
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Tht  horae-power  of  machinery  employed  in  the  Commonwealth  was 
6,582,  and  in  New  Zealand  1,166,  the  value  of  the  tnachinery  and  plant 
being  £675,921  and  £68,952  respectively. 

The  hands  employed  in  each  industry  for  the  difTerent  states  are  shown 
below.  Those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery  and  earthenware 
can  be  given  only  for  New  9outh  Wales  and  South  Australia  ;  in  the 
other  states  they  are  included  with  bnck  and  tile  makers. 
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The  maDufactora  of  pottery  is  geuerally  usocuted  with  Itrick- 
making,  and  in  the  following  table  the  products  of  brickyards  and 
potterieB  for  the  year  1903  are  shown  t<^ether. 
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The  persons  employed  in  these  industries  numbered  22,899,  the  largest 
employment  being  afforded  by  saw-mills,  but  the  bands  employed  in 
these  works  have  decreased  considerably  in  late  years.  Owing  to  the 
lack  of  ooiformity  in  the  statistics  of  the  various  states  it  is  impossible 
to  Btat«  the  strength  of  the  lunds  in  the  various  industries,  but  this 
has  been  done  as  far  as  practicable. 
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Machinery  is  largely  used  in  these  industries,  but  it  is  not  of  a  very 
valuable  character.  The  horse-power  of  that  employed  in  the  Com- 
monwealth was  19,787  and  in  New  Zealand  9,097,  the  values  being 
£1.644,278  and  £425,695  respectively. 
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The  eucceediog  table  ahowi  tha  distribution  of  employment  in  the 
various  states  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  figures  relating  to  saw-millB 
and  joinery  appet^r  slightly  misleading;  this  ia  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  returns  for  the  different  states  are  not  compiled  on  the  same  basis. 
In  Western  Australia  the  workers  in  forest  saw-mills  number  2,777, 
while  788  hands  are  engaged  in  town  saw-mills,  cooperages,  and  joinery 
works ;  in  New  South  Wales  a  number  of  joiners  are  also  included 
'with  the  saw-mill  employees.  In  South  Australia  no  information  is 
given  concerning  them,  although  there  must  be  a  considerable  number. 
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There  is  no  uniformity  in  the  details  published  by  the  various  states 
regarding  Bsw-miUs ;  but  the  information  as  to  the  quantity  of  timber 
roughly  sawn  for  the  latest  year  available  is  given  below. 

Beaut*  ft«t,  I  Inch 
IMok. 

New  Sooth  W«I«s  100,«8,000 

Victoria .■. _      38,841,322 

Qaeeiuluul    .^ 69,508,800 

AVestom  Aortialia 119,465,433 

Tssmnnia  3S,18e,700 

N«wZMl»nd    2«1,«83,B18 

The  figures  for  New  South  Wales  show  a  great  falling  off  compared 

with  those  for  1900,  when  the  quantity  operated  on  was  returned  aa 

168,440,000  feet. 


Mktal  Works,  Machimebt,  &c. 

Works  connected   with   the   treatment  of  metals,  manufacture  of 

machinery,  agricultural  implements,  and  railway  rtdling  stock  form  a 

large  and  growing  class  of  industry.    The  grouping  given  below  is  not 
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l^  any  mouu  aiAiaia^iory.  Pcrwms  raigi^ed  in  tbe  t 
ewmectod  with  ^e  extraction  of  gold  from  gold-bearing  atmie  are  in  » 
aenae  jost  as  mndi  entitled  to  be  clawified  in  the  following  taiblea  sk 
tboK  concerned  in  the  reduction  of  raWer,  lead,  or  oopper  <h«8.  The 
det^nnin&tion  of  what  constitutes  an  eatabliahment  classifiable  as  a 
work  or  factory  is  by  no  means  clear.  As  r^ards  worka  for  tJbe 
extraction  of  met^s  from  thsir  ores,  the  determining  factor  seeiuB  to 
be  the  d^;ree  of  intricacy  involved  in  the  process  a!  reduction ;  and 
whereM  a  quartz  battery  would  not  be  called  a  factory  or  work,  an 
establishment  using  a  cyanide  plant  might  be  so  classified.  The 
distiaction  is  not  yery  logical,  but  as  it  has  long  obtained  in  these 
states  it  is  retained  here. 
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In  these  industries  mwdunery  is  very  extensiTely  used.  The  ban»- 
power  of  the  machinery  in  use  in  the  Commonweeith  was  30,659  and 
is  New  Zealand  2,780,  the  values  being  £3,333,565  and  £317,072 
respectiyely. 

In  considering  this  and  the  sabaeqnent  taUes,  ssveral  difficulties  in 
Didang  oomparisons  will  be  mat  wiA.  In  Qnaensland,  tar  exam|^  alJ 
metal  woriis,  exo^  sm^ting^  a<r«  groupad  in  tite  <»•  lin^  which  is  ak» 
tite  ease  in  Western  Austaalia.     In  Qnaandand  no  hands  an  shown 
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OS  being  employed  in  the  manufactore  uid  repain  of  reeling  stock ; 
tluB,  of  course,  is  incorrect,  for  thou{^  little  manuiacturing  may  be 
earned  on,  each  sUte  makes  its  own  repairs.  In  Victoria  1,777  handa 
are  Bhown  as  employed  in  railway  carriago  and  rolling-stock  manufac- 
ture and  repairs  as  compared  with  3,776  in  New  South  Wales.  The 
eoiploymeiit  afforded  io  railway  workshops  is  chiefly  in  the  nature  of 
r^Murs,  but  locomotives,  passenger  carriages,  and  goods  waggons  are  built 
in  each  state,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  repairs  in  the  former  state  are 
not  on  such  an  extensive  scale  as  ia  the  latter.  The  number  of  hands 
wt  down  as  employed  in  the  manoEacture  of  agricultural  implements  in 
New  South  W^ea  is  only  56,  few  establiahmMtts  devoting  themselves 
antirely  to  this  business,  the  manufacture  of  implements  being  uaoally 
associated  with  ironworking  generally.  Included  in  the  610  workers  in 
tuumithing  in  Soui^  Australia  are  a  number  of  plumbers  and  persons 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  stoves  and  ovens.  New  South  Wales 
and  South  Australia  possess  smelting  works  on  a  large  scale,  affording 
employment  to  2,873  hands  in  the  first-named  state,  and  to  2,048  in  the 
latter.  The  chief  smelting  works  of  New  South  Wales  are  situated  at 
Cockle  Creek,  near  Newcastle,  and  at  Dapto,  in  close  proximity  to  the 
ooal-fields.  The  chief  ores  treated  are  copper,  tin,  silver,  and  lead,  partly 
the  production  of  the  state  itaelf,  and  partly  of  Tasmania,  South  Australia, 
Western  Australia,  Queensland,  and  New  Caledonia.  The  smdtiug 
works  of  South  Australia  ar«  situated  at  Port  Pirie,  and  deal  with 
silver  uid  lead  ore  from  Broken  Hill.  The  number  of  hands  employed 
Id  each  state  is  shown  in  the  following  table : — 
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iNDrSTBlSB  CONNRCTED   WITH   FOOD  AND   DSISK. 

The  industries  connected  with  food  and  drink  afford  employment  for 
a  large  number  of  hands,  the  distribution  into  detailed  groups  being  as 
shown  in  the  following  table.  The  figures  for  the  moat  part  affoitl 
their  own  explanation.  Included  under  the  head  of  cornflour,  octtmeal, 
and  arrowroot  are,  in  the  case  of  Victoria,  a  small  number  of  hands 
making  macaroni,  and  some  starch  makers ;  these  last  are  few  in  number, 
and  it  was  not  found  poa.'^ible  to  exclude  them  from  the  persons  employed 
in  making  farinaceous  foods,  otherwise  they  could  have  been  claned 
elsewhere.  Owing  to  an  arrangement  between  the  statistical  offices  of 
Jfevf  South  Wales  and  Yictoria,  factories  dealing  with  milk  products 
have  been  included  in  the  list  of  manufwtories,  although  they  cannot 
rightly  be  considered  as  such.  In  New  Zealand,  malthouses  are  included 
with  breweries,  and  probably  bacon-curing  and  refrigerating  esUbtisb- 
ments  are  included  with  meat  preserving  works. 
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In  the  preparation  of  foods  and  drinks  machinery  enters  laig«ly  into 
use ;  the  capital  invested  in  machinery  in  the  Commonw^tb  was 
,£6,914,101,  and  in  New  Zealand  £1,035,939,  the  average  hone-power 
used  being  47,i21  and  14,792  respectively. 
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DLstributing  the  persons  showa  above  na  employed  in  the  Common- 
'wealth  amongst  the  varioiu  states,  the  most  noticeabla  point  U  tha 
strong  position  of  Queensland,  due  entirely  to  the  development  of  the 
sugar  and  meat-presen'iDg  industries. 
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There  are  many  important  indnstries  in  this  class  the  details  of 
which  would  prove  int««sting,  but  only  for  a  limited  number  ia  the 
necessary  informatioa  available.  The  most  important  of  these  is 
perhaps  the  meat-preaerving  and  refrigerating  industry,  and  the  follow- 
ing table  will  give  some  idea  of  its  development  in  the  various  states. 

The  figures  show  the  latest  annual  output,  an  far  as  practicable, 
although,  in  several  of  the  states,  poultry,  fish,  tongues,  Ac.,  are  treated, 
in  addition  to  the  foods  shown  herein. 
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The  sugar  industry  has  attained  considerable  dimensions  in  Xew 
South  Wf^es  and  Queensland.     Some  details  of  the  industry  for  the 
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year  1903  are  given  below,  bnt  more  extended  infbrroatioD  u  given  on 
tbia  subject  in  the  cka.pter  dealing  with  "  Agricnltare." 
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Detailed  information  regarding  flour-nulla  ia  anjjable  for  each  state 
excepting  South  Australia,  and  the  following  items  have  boeo  edected 
as  being  of  most  value  in  showing  the  progress  made.  The  quantity  o4 
flonr  mode  compared  with  iiie  wheat  ground  seems  a  littJe  inconsistent 
in  some  of  the  states,  but  the  figures  are  given  as  lliey  a|ipear  in  the 
official  records. 
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Breweries  a&brd  a  large  amount  of  employment,  and  those  of  Tictoria 
have  attained  the  most  importance  and  have  the  largest  annual  output, 
M  the  following  figures  show : — 
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robttccD  factorieB  have  usmaed  importftnt  dimeiuioDS  i 
the  state*,  and  the  output  during  1903  was  as  follows  : — 
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Clothiko  asd  Textili  Fabbus. 

Industries  (.-onEiectei]  with  the  mauufikcture  of  clothiDg  and  textile 
fabrics  afford  more  employment  than  anj  other  clan.  The  femalee 
employed  largely  outnumber  the  males,  and  the  excess  wonld  be  still 
greater  if  all  persons  working  in  their  own  homes,  or  in  dwelling-houses 
not  classed  as  factories,  had  been  included.  The  following  table  shows 
the  number  of  males  and  females  employed  in  this  clus  of  industry : — 
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Tbe  use  of  macbinery  b  not  extensive  in  this  class,  as  compared  witii 
tiie  number  of  hands  engaged.  The  value  in  the  Commonwealth  was 
only  £848,845,  and  in  New  Zealand  £340,933,  the  average  horee-power 
used  being  4,908  and  3,644  respectively. 

Victoria  shows  the  greatest  development  in  these  industries,  and 
Employs  more  hands  than  any  other  state  in  almost  every  branch  of 
them.  Tbe  only  exceptions  are  waterproof  clothing,  where  New  South 
Wales  employs  more  hands,  and  textiles,  in  which  it  ia  surpassed  by 
New  Zealand.    The  colony  last  named  has  1,692  hands  ranployed  in 
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woollen  mills  compared  with  1,138  in  Victoria  and  280  in  New  South 
Wales.  N^Qw  Zealand  has  alao  2,639  lunds  in  flax  niilln  ;  in  no  other 
state  haa  this  induntrj  been  eatablished.  The  classification  of  the  minor 
induatries  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  oa  in  many  cases  two  or  more 
branches  are  combined ;  this  will  account  for  the  variations  in  such 
industries  aa  shirt-making,  underclothing,  Ac,  The  following  t»bte 
shows  the  distribution  of  employment  in  the  various  states  of  the 
Commonwealth  : — 
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There  are  important  boot  and  shoe  factories  in  each  of  the  state*, 
and  the  output  is  attaining  considerable  proportions,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  figiu-ea  given  below.  No  output  of  np3>era  ia  recorded  from  Xew 
South  VVales  or  Victoria,  although  there  are  some  eatablishmenta  solely 
devoted  to  upper  making ;  but  the  }^at  bulk  of  the  uppers  is  made 
in  the  ordinary  boot  factories. 
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The  mannfactura  of  textile  fabrius  is  becoming  a.n  important  industry, 
especially  in  New  Zealand,  wheve  the  hands  employed  in  woollen  mills 
are  nearly  equal  in  number  to  those  in  the  whole  of  the  Com mon  wealth. 
Of  the  Conunonwealth  states  Victoria  is  the  most  important,  as  may 
be  judged  by  its  consumption  of  wool,  which  is  three  and  a  baJf  times 
that  of  New  South  Wales.  The  following  information  shows  the  output 
from  woollen  mills  in  the  various  states  : — 
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Books,  Paper,  Frimtino,  &c 

The  different  industries  connected  with  printing,  bookbinding,  paper- 
making,  &C.,  atlbrd  work  to  20,786  persons.  The  great  bulk  of  these 
is  employed  in  the  various  proceesee  of  printing,  actual  manufactnrera 
being  comparatively  few  in  number.  Australia  and  New  ZesJand 
produce  many  excellent  paper-making  materials  ;  nevertheless,  only 
three  or.  four  hundred  persons  are  employed. in  paper-making,  and  s 
large  proportion  of  the  output  of  the  mills  consists  of  ordinary  brown 
or  wrapping  papers. 
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The  machinery  employed  in  the  above  bad  a  value  of  j£l, 769,394  in 
the  Commonwealth,  and  .£381,958  in  New  Zealand.  The  average 
horae-power  used  was  4,827  and  1,762  respectively. 

There  are  several  difficulties  in  the  way  of  making  comparisons 
regarding  ihese  industries.  Under  the  headings  of  electrotyping  and 
stereotyping  there  are  no  returns  for  any  state  but  New 
South  Wales.  It  must  be  presumed,  thprafore,  that  persoDS 
employed  in  these  pursuits  in  the  other  states  are  incloded  with  printing, 
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bookbinding  ka.  TTodsr  l^e  bead  of  prinling  are  inolodod  tbe  oomfxmng 
and  meohanical  at&ff  of  tJie  newspaper  offices— -persona  whom  it  tains  k 
very  wide  definition  to  bring  in  under  tbe  tenn  "  manufactorera."  Tbe 
following  table  abowi  the  employment  aSbrded  in  the  various  Bt*t«a  : — 
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MCBICAL  IlTBTaDKBNTfi. 

The  maQofacture  of  musical  instruments  is  not  yet  firmly  established 
in  Australasia,  and  until  recently  the  employment  afibrded  waa  mainly 
in  the  direction  of  fitting  and  repairs. 
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In  New  Zealand  no  machinery  was  employed,  and  in  the  Commim- 
wealth  the  average  horse-power  used  waa  only  67,  and  the  value  ;e4,870. 

New  South  Wales  is  the  only  state  which  shows  much  development, 
219  persons  out  of  a  total  for  the  Commonwealth  of  354  being  engaged 
in  that  state.  The  greater  part  of  this  employment  ia  afibrded  I7  one 
establiahmeDt. 

Abhs  and  Kxplobivxh. 

The  manufacture  of  small  arms  and  explosives  is  of  great  importance 
in  connection  with  tha  defence  of  these  shores,  but  sofarlittte'attention 
has  been  devoted  to  the  industry,  only  493  hands  being  employed,  theae 
being  occupied  exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of  explosives. 


CoBimoHimltb. 
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The  horse-power  of  the  machmery  used  in  the  Commonwealth  was 
96,  and  in  New  Zealand  39,  the  value  of  the  pUni.  being  £5S,766  and 
£10,650  reapectiveljr. 

Of  the  Commonwealth  staten,  Victoria  alone  ahows  much  develop* 
ment  in  this  indnatiy,  and  343  hands  are  engaged  in  the  mannfactore 
<d  exploaiTee,  the  remalniiig  19  hands  being  employed  in  New  SontA 
Wales. 


VsHicLsa,  Saddlbby,  aitd  Harnbbs. 

In  connection  with  the  manufacture  and  repair  of  vehicles,  aaddleiy, 
harness,  &c.,  there  ore  10,217  bonds  employed.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
work  done  in  connection  with  coaches  and  waggons  consists  of  repairing  ; 
but  there  are  establishments  in  all  the  states  where  vehicles  of  all 
classes  are  manufactured. 
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The  employment  of  machinerjr  in  this  class  is  mainly  in  tyrenseMm^ 
The  horse-power  of  the  machinery  used  in  the  Commonwealth  was  745, 
and  in  New  Zealand  226,  the  viilaee  being  £171,829  and  £38,868 
r«spectively. 

Victoria  shows  by  far  the  greatest  progress  in  this  class,  no  less  than 
2,573  hands  being  employed  in  that  state. 
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Ship  akd  Boat- 


>  Repairiko. 


The  industriea  depending  upon  shipping  httve  not  attained  Urge 
dimenaione  in  any  of  the  states,  and  as  regards  ship-building  itaelf,  the 
use  of  iron  instead  of  wood  for  the  frames  and  hulls  of  vessels  haa 
injuriousty  affected  a  promising  industry,  as  the  woods  of  Australia  ara 
eminently  fitted  for  ^ip-bnilding  purposeB.  The  following  is  a  state- 
ment of  the  porsons  employed  ; — 
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The  use  of  machinery  of  a  powerful  character  is  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  quickly  emptying  docks,  although  it  is  not  in  constant  rrqni- 
aition.  The  value  in  the  Commonwealth  was  £276,905,  and  in  New 
Zealand  £209,878,  the  aver^o  horse-power  in  -use  being  3,184  and  484 
re8|>ectively. 

In  industries  connected  with  ship-building  and  repairing,  New  South 
Wales  haa  a  far  larger  number  of  hands  employed  than  any  other 
state,  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  Sydney  is  the  terminal  [>ort  of  moat 
of  the  great  lines  of  steamers  trading  with  Australia.  The  chief  portion 
of  the  business  is  in  connection  with  the  docking  and  repairing  of  ships; 
although  there  are  several  eBtabltghmenta  engaged  excluaiTely  in  ship 
and  boat  building. 
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Fdhsitdbb,  Beodiko,  ice. 

Althou{^  Australia  and  New  Zealand  produce  various  kinds  of  wood 
admirably  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  furniture  tradeti,  it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  the  industry  has  attained  a  development  equal  to 
its  opportunities.  As  showing  the  possibilities  of  the  industry,  it 
may    be  mentioned  that   the  value  of  furniture,    imported   into  the 
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CMnmonwealth  during  1903  was  £167,366,  and  into  Neir  Zealuul, 
^43,489.     The  employment  afforded  by  the  industry  was  :— 
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The  value  of  the  machineiy  employed  ia  the  Commonwealth  was 
£113,132,  and  in  New  Zealand  £28,249,  the  average  horse-power  used 
being  1,158  and  464  respectively. 

The  manufacture  of  furniture,  bedding,  he,  in  the  Commonwealth 
affords  employment  to  5,440  poraons,  of  whom  1,923  are  in  New  South 
Wales  and  1,978  in  Victoria.  The  distribution  in  the  various  states  is 
OS  follows  :— 
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The  manufacture  of  billiard  tables  is  an  established  industry  in 
Victoria,  but  the  number  of  hands  employed  cannot  be  given  separately,- 
as  they  are  included  amongst  those  shown  in  furniture  and  cabinet- 
making. 

Drdob  ahd  Chemicals  and  By-PRODCCTS. 

In  all  the  states  there  are  establishments  engaged  in  making 
chemicals  or  medicines  of  some  description,  while  the  manufacture  M 
fertilisers  Is  also  an  established  industry  in  every  state. 
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Tbe  bone-power  of  tJie  BacbiDBy  ^nd  in  tfas  ft—i— — 1th  ««• 
1,301,  ud  ID  New  ZeftUad  319,  tbe  nfaM  of  tbe  phnt  bong  X233,966 
and  £3^963  mpectively. 

Tbe  dasificatian  fm-  isdindaal  ittti  will  be  found  below  : — 
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^le  «DpIoynient  ftfibrded  in  tbese  indnBtrie«  is  not  grekt,  and  tbe 
mejor  portkn  ot  tbe  work  is  in  ccmnectMM  with  tbe  irauia&ctue  at 
qiecteclea,  etc 
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eataUiiibed,  and  in  none  <^  tbem  have  tbqr  attained  any  inportaat 
dimensions.  A  few  peratMU  engaged  in  mnlring  optical  inatmmento  in 
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The  horee-power  of  the  tnacbinery  employed  in  the  CDmmonwealth 
WM  61,  and  in  New  Zealand  U,  the  values  of  the  plant  being  X27,966 
and  £3,622  respectiTely. 

In  each  of  the  statee  certain  persons  are  returned  aa  being  engaged 
in  the  manufactare  of  jewellery,  but  it  ie  extremely  doubtful  if  as 
many  as  are  set  down  are  employed  solely  in  this  industry.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  numbers  include  some  hands  principally  engaged 
in  the  repair  of  watches  and  clocks. 
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Industbibb 


I  Prodoctios  of  Light. 


Industries  connected  with  the  production  of  fuel,  heat,  and  light  do 
not  aSbrd  employment  to  many  hands.  The  following  table  shows  4,595 
hands,  of  whom  2,643  are  employed  in  gas-works,  1,243  in  electric-light- 
ing worts,  and  323  in  coke-making.  Gas  supply  gives  employment  to 
far  more  perstms  than  the  table  shows—possibly  to  twice  as  many — but 
the  additional  hands  are  not  employed  in  gas  making,  but  in  laying 
down  pipes  and  other  work  connected  with  gas  supply. 


Ic  Apputa 

Eleoliic  UiU  ■nd  Pen 
OM^worta  taa  K«roHnt 
tvnpa  ukA  Tittioaa,  Ac 
"-■ — "t  Power 

ToM    


Machinery  of  a  very  powerful  and  valuable  cbaractier  is  required  in 
these  industries,  aa  will  be  seen  from  the  fact  tha,t  the  value  of  the  plant 
3i 
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in  the  Common  vent  th  was  £3,205,496,  and  in  New  Zealand  £871,663, 
the  average  horse-power  used  being  37,931  and  3,419  reepectively. 

Only  in  New  South  Wales  \s  the  uuiuber  of  hands  employed  in  each 
industry  specified.  The  coke-workfira  in  Victoria  are  included  with 
hands  employed  in  gas-works,  while  the  hands  employed  in  estaUish- 
ments  other  than  gas-works  are  grouped  together  in  Queensland.  The 
number  of  hands  employed  in  manufacturing  candles  is  not  inclnded  in 
the  following  table.  The  soap  and  candle  industries  are  usually  worked 
together,  so  that  it  is  not  possible  to  separate  the  hands  employed, 
which  are  accordingly  classified  under  the  heading  of  soap  and  candle 
workers,  in  the  second  group  ot  the  series.  The  manafacture  of  matcbea 
is  carried  on  in  Victoria,  but  the  number  of  hands  employed  is  not 
disclosed  in  the  official  statistics. 
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In  view  of  the  magnitude  attained  by  gas-works  in  the  varioiu  si 
the  following  particulars  as  to  the  quantity  of  coal  used  and  gas  i 
during  1903,  may  prove  interesting  :- 


New  Sonth  Wales  .. 


Viotoria   

QneeiulMid 

Western  Anatralia... 

Teamania 

NewZealaad  


OubktartdliM 

'"t^ 

213,009 

2.«7,80:,000 

166,018 

l,fi28,88»,«0 

36.270 

338,698,400 

S^SSD 

54,434,100 

10,809 

106,004,900 

80,B10 

788,631,100 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  tanning  industry  has  assumed  such 
important  dimensions,  it  is  unsatisfactory  to  find  tnat  only  515  hands 
are  «nployed  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  ot  leatherware. 


llilB.    ip«n>]«. 

KvwZwlHil. 
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I^e  macfainary  employed  in  the  Commonwealth  was  valued  at 
£12,093,  and  the  arer^;e  horse-power  in  use  was  136. 

The  largest' development  of  the  industry  is  in  Tictoria,  where  283 
hands  are  employed,  tiie  majority  of  them — 125  malee  and  18  females — 
being  engaged  in  the  mannfactnre  of  isaicy  leather. 
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MlKOB  Warbs. 
All  industries  which  could  not  properly  be  brought  under  the  fore- 
going classification  are  included  here.  The  more  important  of  the 
industries  are  shown  separately,  but  owing  to  their  varied  nature  it  is 
impossible  to  show  them  all,  so  that  a  number  of  separate  industries 
have  been  brought  together  under  the  comprehensive  title  of  "  Other 
Industries." 


ComaMnwiklUi. 


The  horse-power  of  tiie  machinery  employed  in  the  Commonwealth 
was  838,  and  in  New  Zealand  206,  the  values  of  the  plant  being 
£66,814  and  £22,028  respectively. 

The  returns  of  the  various  states  are  each  compiled  on  a  different 
basis,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  accurate  information  regarding  the 
several  industries.  The  manufacture  of  brooms  and  brushware  is, 
however,  the  most  important,  while  umbrella-making  also  employs  a 
etmsiderable  number  of  hands.  Inclnded  in  the  hands  shown  for  Vic- 
toria are  a  number  of  persons  engaged  in  making  rubber  tires.      In 
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Sonth       TletnU. 


ul  WinkBinn,   IbU,! 


ItTDDSTBICS  DlFBSDENT  OS  NaTCKAL  BnonKMM,    A«D  OrSBB 
iNDOnRIBB. 

The  relfttive  deTelopment  of  the  indusUiea  of  the  sUt««  nuy  be 
meASured  by  the  iofomifttion  shown  in  the  following  table,  in  which  the 
industries  sre  arranged  in  three  clasaes,  vii. ; — First,  those  coomeeted 
with  the  treatment  of  periaha.ble  prodacts  for  domestic  cansninptioii ; 
Mcond,  those  dependent  upm  the  natural  resources  of  the  country ; 
and,  third,  those  the  production  from  which  coines  into  oompedtaon  with 
imported  goods : — 


Employnd  In  inaoMlW*    ' 


New  South  Walei.. 

Tictoiu 

QoeeiiBUDd  

South  Anttraljs  ... 
Wettcm  AtutralU. 

Commonwealth,. 
:New  Zealand    

AiutraUaia    


3,673 
3,490 
1,337 


I  25.172 
6,408 
7,1»2 
3,044 

;     i^l2» 


Plant  EypLOYXD  in  Manufactories. 

The  character  of  ^e  industry  chiefly  determines  the  hone^Mnrer 
required  and  the  value  of  the  jdant.  Thus,  in  vb«  clothing  and  aUied 
industries,  the  averaftQ  nnmber  of  persons  per  1 00  horse-power  is  8S5  ; 
in  industries  connected  with  the  prapuation  of  food  and  drink,  the 
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_e  la  only  63.  The  vaka  of  the  plant,  oompared  with  the  hone- 
power,  also  varies  greatly  in  the  different  industries.  In  indostries 
working  in  wood,  the  value  of  plant  ia  only  about  £T0  per  horso- 
power,  while  in  gas-making  it  is  about  £1,200.  Iho  following  is  a 
■tatoment  of  the  amount  i^  hoiB»{>ower  and  value  of  plant  enjoyed 
in  the  various  groups  of  industries,  according  to  the  classification  used 
in  the  tangcaiig  pages : — 


Cks  d  iDduMr;. 

N.wZ-tod. 

Hon>- 
pomr. 

rdmol 

Horn.   |v^u..f 
po-.r.    1    plu». 

(o)  Uk  pndiuit  (ri  putona  pimulta. 

Mo. 

s.m 

S,6S> 
1.801 

a.ut 

10,8W 

«,m 

tm 

er 

M 

8,18* 
1,118 

1,MI1 

SI 

ST,asi 
US 

838 

418.IB 

low* 
trt,SM 

i,(iM,27a 

8.814.101 

8*8.846 
l,T<»,tM 

t.STO 
6S,7M 

m.w 

!T8,»08 
113,1M 
I83.BU 

4.0*8 
1T.98S 

s,a)s,*sB 

12,1»S 
88.81* 

M.      1        « 
1.619    ;      »!.«» 
no    ^      8T.I1«5 

Proc««ttlart™md»y,gl«.4c  ... 

i,i«B       as.9K 

C<^lnectfidwlelllW)d■lld  drink,  Ac.  .. 

Clothing  MdtejlUl.hLl.ri«,*o. 

Boot..r.I»r.prii.Ung.»o 

HTO!    :l,0a6.BS» 
3,Bt*    '     MO.SSS 
1.78!    '     S81.96S 

A™«<l«plo.ly„    

Vabicla,  laddler]-,  iDd  huneu   

18    i      10,890 
220    \      38,888 

PomllBM.  beddiBB,  «nd  uphol««y  .. 

Dnigi,  chemlnle,  nod  by-products 

Snr^sl   ud   otber  sdeatiBo  liutni 

.  48*          28,248 
310    ,      31,801 

J     dtan-  plUadnH  lie. 

14    1        3,Stt 
I.*18        8Il.flS8 
870 

aw  ,     !s.ois 

Total 

1M,»M 

W.SSJ.OO! 

38.8S8    l3.WS.Sei 

There  ta  a  slight  inaccuracy  in  the  returns  that  it  is  well  should  be 
pointe<i  out,  The  horae-power  quoted  represents  the  average  power 
actually  used,  and  is  exclusive  of  electric  lighting  plants,  while  the 
value  of  machinery  and  plant  represents  that  of  all  the  usable 
DUK&inery  that  the  establishmento  contain. 
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Simil&r  information  for  each  state  of  the  ComnuHiTeaJth  i 
below: 

HORBK  POWKB. 
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The  average  value  of  plant  per  horse-power  of  machineTy  employed 
ranges  from  £99  in  the  case  of  New  Zealand  to  £149  for  Queenslwid, 
the  aver^l^e  for  Aaatraluia  being  £112.  The  average  for  each  state 
was  as  follows :— New  South  Wales  £96,  Victoria  £117,  Qneenaland 
£149,  South  Anatralia  £147,  Western  Australia  £117,  and  Tasmania 
£110.  A  mere  statement  of  values,  however,  has  no  special  ineaniog, 
since  the  difiereoce  in  the  figures  is  compatible  with  two  opposite 
conditions — either  the  same  plant  is  put  to  greatest  use  in  the  cose  of 
Now  ZeaUnd,  or  it  is  of  superior  character  in  the  case  of  Qaeensland. 

Capital  Ehplosed  ik  Mancfactubino  Inddstbibs. 
The  capital  employed  in  the  manufacturing  industries  of  Australia 
aggregates  £60,400,000,  of  which  the  sum  of  £19,484,000  is  invested 
in  Und  and  buildings,  £20,357,000  in  machinery  and  plant,  and 
£20,559,000  represents  cash  and  sundries,  Tn  New  Zealand,  the  total 
capital  invested  in  manufactories  is  £13,209,398,  of  which  £4,690,877 
is  the  estimated  sum  in  buildings,  &c.,  £3,962,521  in  machinery  and 
plant,  and  £4,656,000,  cosh  and  sundries.  As  regards  the  item  cash 
and  sundries,  in  some  of  the  states  the  information  obtained  is  in 
sufficient  detail  to  enable  correct  estimates  to  be  arrived  at ;  in  other 
states  direct  information  is  wanting,  and  the  amount  has  been  mode  up 
on  the  basis  of  the  capital  required  by  like  industries  in  other  stat^ 
for  which  information  is  available;  The  amount  of  capital  employed  in 
each  state  of  the  Commonwealth  and  New  Zealand  is  shown  in  the 
following  table : — 


t^plW. 

Stat*. 

Uad, 
BalUlDcAo. 

-"te- 

£;s;s2 

TotaL 

£ 
4,«9,e98 
7.»»7,IW 
2,081.03s 

i,«7e,ooo 

i;240:iS8 
9M,3H 

£ 
7,009,808 
6,010,896 
4,052,084 
1,730,000 
1,631,SIS 
921,801 

£ 
7,417,000 
7,428,000 
,868.000 
631.00ft 
;«3,000 
772,000 

£ 

20,406.841 

T.«n.ni. 

19,4M,122 
4,aB0,«77 

20,357,002 
3.062,621 

20.559,000 
4.666,000 

24,174,999 

24,310,523 

25,116,000 

The  total  value  added  to  materials,  as  set  out  in  the  foregoing  table, 
shows  a  considerable  folling-off  on  the  figures  of  the  previous  year,  In 
many  respects  the  year  1903  wsa  an  unfortunate  one  throughout 
Australia.  There  was  a  great  shortage  in  the  grain  crop,  with  a 
consequent  diminiahing  employment  in  floar-mills  and  other  establish- 
ments  treating  grain.     The   paf>toral   industry  also   gave  diminished 
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retuma  in  all  the  states,  and  the  decreased  produotion  in  thMe  indoMriea 
reacted  prejodidally  npoa  other  induBtries  which  depend  mme  or  i&m 
for  sopport  on  the  prosperity  of  the  two  gnat  produdng  indostries. 
There  were  other  causes  also  for  diminished  produotiofi,  which  have 
been  discussed  in  the  chapter  of  this  volame  dealing  with  indnatrial 
progrflM. 

VaLUS  of  PRODCCTIOIT  Ot   MAHUFACTrOKIBS. 

The  value  of  the  articles  produced  in  the  manufactories  has  been 
c(u«fully  estimated  for  each  of  the  states  and  is  given  below.  For 
New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  the  information  is  now  obtained 
annually ;  but  although  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  other  states,  titere 
is  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  estimate,  owing  to  the  ample 
data  at  command.  Hie  production  from  butter,  cheese,  and  baoim 
factories  and  creameries  has  not  been  taken  into  consideratioo,  as  it 
has  already  been  included  under  the  pastoral  and  dairying  indnstrica. 
The  total  value  of  the  output  of  all  factories  was  £87,237,000, 
of  which  £51,380,000  represents  the  value  of  materials  and  fuel 
used,  and  £35,957,000  the  value  added  in  the  procesaea  of  treatment 
Of  the  latter  sum,  £17,857,000  was  paid  in  wages,  leaving  a  balance 
of  £18,100,000,  which  accrued  to  the  proprietors,  and  out  of  which 
rent^  insurance,  depreciation,  &c.,  had  to  be  paid,  the  remaindet- 
representing  profits  on  the  business.  The  difference  between  the  value 
of  materials  and  fuel  used  and  the  total  output  is  the  real  value  of 
production  from  manufactories ;  this  sum  has  been  stated  aborr  as 
£35,957,000,  and  the  amount  in  each  state  was  as  follows  -.^ 


SUtCv 

Vkliuof 

Vrio.p«r 

£ 
9,800,000 
9.368,000 
3.681,000 
2.72B.00O 
2,874.000 
1,276,000 

£     1,  d. 

Victoria 

7   14  11 
5    3    S 

28,fies,ooo 

7.428.000 

1I»  7^l....1 

*n>ml.^. 

Sa.057,000 

^  11 10 

The  above  table  would  seem  to  indicate  that,  in  proportion  to 
peculation,  Western  Australia  holds  the  jx«mi«-  position ;  bat  the 
position  occupied  by  tliat  state  is  due  to  the  hitter  prices  obtained  for  ttte 
'pradaoti  rather  than  fran  any  great  development  of  the  tnamnbuitiiiiiig 
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industries.  New  Zealand  st&nds  second,  and  its  position  is  ample 
evidence  of  the  great  expansion  that  has  occurred  in  the  manu&o- 
toring  induatriea  of  the  colony  during  the  last  few  years. 

Wages  paid  ik  Manupaotories. 
A  comparison  of  the  wages  paid  in  tlie  manufactories  of  the  varioas 
statea  would  be  decidedly  interesting,  but  unfortunately  the  figures  are 
available  only  for  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  New  Zealand,  and 
even  in  these  states  they  are  not  oompiled  on  the  same  basis.  What  in- 
formation is  available  has,  however,  been  prepared  and  is  presented  in  the 
form  of  a  table  showing  the  average  weekly  wages  paid  in  the  various 
industries  where  a  sufficient  number  of  hands  is  employed  to  enable  a 
fair  average  rate  to  be  stated.  The  figares  fur  tlie  Commonwealth 
states  refer  to  the  year  1903,  and  were  obtained  from  returns 
furnished  in  connection  with  the  Factories  and  Shops'  Acta ;  while  the 
New  Zealand  figures  were  obtained  from  the  census  returns  published 
by  the  Government  Statistician.  The  average  weekly  wages  of  males 
are  given  hereunder ; — 


AWK*  WMkly  irtm-Ultm. 

iBdHtr;. 

'"wr"' 

TlMori*. 

^tSb«.v 

Tamieri«8 

Woiri  Boouriag  and  feUmougery 

£  :  d. 
1  18    8 
1  18    0 
1  13    6 

1  13    0 

2  0    S 

1  12    4 

2  6    3 
1  12    S 

1  18    6 

2  0    6 
1   14    5 

1  12    9 
t  12  11 

2  B    0 
2    3  10 
1  15    7 
I  16  11 
1    7  10 
1     9    S 
1  12    0 
1  18    3 
1  U    9 

1  13    4 

2  8    8 
1  12    3 
I     6    2 

£  1.  d. 

£  <-  d. 

i'Va 

£  ■.  d. 

1  14    6 
1  16  10 
t  12    e 

il  11    3 

1  15    2 

1  10    7 

2  4    6 
1  11    4 
1  14  10 

1  16    0 

i'  16  "e 

2  ■* ■  6 

1    6  II 

1  18  U 

Limo,  pluter,  and  cement 

1    9    8 

Goopaiase 

2    0    4 

i  i'a  3 

1  e  8 

1     0    4 
1     8  10 

1  Iff    7 

1  16    0 

amrftim  ..^^^::":::::::::::z 

112"8 

1    7    7 

StOTM  tmd  OTOU 

0  17    8 

1  8    7 
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Tlotarb.        Bri«b«u. 


Other  meUI  works 

Wire  irorkiiig 

Bacon  curing 

Batter  (Mtorie* 

Heat  preserring. 

Goiifeationery 

Comfloar,  oktineU,  Ice 

Flonr-milla 

Jam  and  frait  cuaing 

Picklei,  iMicoi,  and  vinegar 

Sugar  refineriet 

Aerated  watere,  cordials,  &c 

Breweries. 

Condiments,  coffee,  and  apices 

Distilleries  

Ice  and  refrigerating. 

Malting  

Tobacoo,  cigars,  ftc 

Woollen  mills 

Boots  and  shoes  

SlopclothinE 

Clothing  (tailoring} 

Dressmaking  and  millinery 

Hats  and  caps. 

Waterproo!  and  oilskin 

Shirts,  ties,  and  acsi-fs. 

BopeMtd  cordage. 

Tents  and  tarpaulina 

Papar  bags,  boxes,  ks. 

Printing  and  bookbinding 

Miuiiiarinstraments 

Explosives 

Coach  and  wagon  building 

Cveles 

Ship  and  boal  building. 

Iron  bedsteads 

Furniture  and  cabinetmaking 

Plotnre  frames 

Chemicals,  drags,  and  medicines.. 

Maanfacturing  jewellery 

Electric  light  and  power. 

Gasworks 

Leather  belting 

Fknoy   leather,    portmauteauK,   and 

bags  

Brooms  and  brushware 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Basket  and  perambulator  factories. . 


1  10  L 
1  16  1 
1     8    r 


1    2  10 
1  18 
1  14 


2  1  10 
2  4  11 
1  14    r 


1  IS  3 
1  17  " 
1  14 


1  3  5 
1  18  1 
1  17  II 
I  4  10 
1  10  11 

1  U 

2  4  10 
1  9  4 
1  1« 

1  11 
1  10  10 

1  17    " 

2  2  10 

3  4  0 
1  14  10 


1     1     1 
1    5    2 
1  14 
1  11 


I  IS 
1  14 
1  16 
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The  average  weekly  wages   of  females  in  the  difierent  indtutrieB 
eaumerated  were  as  follows  : — 


Avenge  Wttkij  We(ei— PbhuIw. 


Soap  Mtd  Mndlea 

Ueat  prcMrvittg 

BiicDita 

Confectionery  

Comfioar,  oa.tmeal,  fto. 

Jun  uid  Fruit  canning  

Picklea,  saucei,  mnd  i^egar,... 
Aented  w&ten,  cordiali,  kD.  . 
CoDttimenta,  coffee,  knd  apice*. 

Tobecco,  cif[an,  fto.    

Woollen  milla  

Boots  and  eboet  

Slop  ctothing    

Clothing  (tuloring) 

Dreaunaking  Mid  milliDerf  .... 

Hat*  and  cape 

Waterproof  and  oilakin 

Sbirta,  tie*,  andwarf*  

Bope  and  oordage  

Tenia  and  tarpanlina 

Paper  bega,  boxea,  ic. 


PruiUng  and  bookbinding 

Bedding,  flock,  and  npbolateiy  ... 
Chemif^i,  druga,  and  medicinea... 
Fancy  leather,   portmanteanx,    a 


£    a.  i 

0  to 
0  12    ! 
0  13    : 
0    ft    : 
0  13 
0  13 
0    8  1 
0  17 
0  11 
0  16 
0  13  1 
0  12 

0  14 

1  1 
0  10 
0  13 

0  13  I 
0  12 
0  11 
0  13 
0  10 
0  11 
0  18 
0  10  1 

0  13 
0  13 
0  16 


0  13  3 
0  IS  4 
0  13  2 
i-O  13  10 
0  IS    0 

i"  l"'l 
0  17  8 
0  i4  0 
0  13    0 

0  i'i  "fl 

0  15  0 
0  IS  2 
0  14  10 
0  118 
0  13  4 
0  11  4 
0  13  2 
0  14  S 
0  IS    8 

0  13  4 
0  1«  3 
0  10    ft 


0    7     4 

0  io's 

0  U  5 

0  11  fi 

0  11  S 

0  16  8 

0  i'2"io 

0  10  11 
0  13  10 
0  lU  0 
0  14    0 


0  11  1 

0  14  8 

0  10  0 

0  11  S 


0  16  3 
0  II  3 
0    8    2 


P  15  11 
0  10  S 
0  13    3 


These  figures  must  be  accepted  with  a  certain  degree  of  caution.  In 
«ach  state  a  oonaiderable  number  of  jnyenile  workers  is  employed,  bat 
only  in  Viotoria  is  their  actual  strength  ascertained,  and  as  the 
average  weekly  wage  paid  in  any  establishment  would  depend  to  a 
large  extent  on  the  proportion  of  juvenile  labour  employed,  ft  ftur 
comparison  is  impossible  while  that  infoimation  is  l^cjiing. 


EMPLOYMENT   AND   PRODUCTION. 


TO  obtain  a  fair  approximation  of  the  number  of  persona  engaged  in 
tlie  variouB  walks  of  life  in  Australasia  was  impoBaible  before 
the  census  of  1891  was  taken,  for  tdtbough  at  the  Ccrbue  enumerations 
of  1881  and  previous  years  the  occupations  of  the  people  were  made  « 
feature  of  the  inqniry,  the  claasiGcation,  which  followed  closely  tLaii 
originally  devised  bj  the  late  Dr.  Farr  for  the  English  Cansns,  « 
onsatisfactory,  as  it  completely  failed  to  distinguish  between  mab 
and  modifiers,  and  distributorB.  To  avoid  a  repetition  of  this  defect  Uhe 
Census  Conference,  held  at  Hobart  in  Uardi,    IS90,  abandoned  the 


with  sound  principles.  This  classification  was  reviewed  at  tbe  oon- 
lerence  of  Statistidans  held  in  Sydney  in  February,  1900,  and  was 
adopted,  with  very  alight  modifioation,  for  use  at  the  decennial  Census 
of  1901.  Under  this  classification  the  population  is  divided  into  two 
broad  sections — bread-winners  and  dependents — and  the  bread-winnen 
are  arranged  in  their  natural  classes  of  primary  producers,  makers  and 
distributors,  with  their  various  orders  and  sub^i-ders.  The  classes  may 
be  briefly  defined  as  follows  : — 

Section  A, — Bread-winners. 
Class  1      ...     Frofeesiansl. 


3  ...     Commercial, 

4  ...     Transport  and  Communication. 

5  ...     Industrial. 

6  ...     Agricultural,  Pastoral,  Mineral,  and  other 

Primary  prodnoers. 
T     ...     Indefinite. 

Section  B. — Depenttenta  :  Non-Breadwinners. 
Class  8  ...  Dependents. 
The  information  relating  to  the  various  classes  and  orders  in  amIi 
state  has  been  arranged  and  presented  in  as  concise  a  maimer  as 
practicable,  as  it  is  impossible  to  enter  minutely  into  details  in  a  woi^ 
snch  as  this,  and  those  who  desire  to  pursue  the  subject  further  are 
referred  to  the  Ceosua  Reports  of  the  various  states, 

BrEAD-WINHEBS  and   DEPENDEInS. 

Of  the  total  papulation  of  Australasia  whose  occupations  were  ascer- 
tained at  the  Censu.1  of  1901,  the  bread-winners  numbered  1,979,48*. 
and  comprised  4367  per  cent.,  md  the  dependents  2,553,819,  or  56'33 
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per  cent.    Hm  number  in  eaoh  state  and  thnr  pnqtortion  to  the  total 
pcfmlfttioa  are  diown  \Miow  i — 


KCHUE  or  BiuD-vmnnB. 

.|Mi,Miiie«.tsi|)ei,iin|ua,B»|  st.sair  ET.Hfiii.sse.ffi 

■  |n3j»a|iM;flM|  8a,iHa|  K,wa[  i3,ts9|  u.wm     sm.is^  .  u.,,™, 

■  |t**.7w|tM.M»|tia,l»8|u8,»«[  tS.STl|   7it.<M  |  i.Me.tm  | »«,«» 

PuwcKninr  rni  omr.  or  B>UD-irtiii<iu. 
mt\     M-Hl     W-MI     «5-»|     TE-SI     MtGI        U-UP     «T'4T  I 

J      IT'H        tCCTJ      IS-U        IB-MJ      IS-H        IV'lft  |  1«-88        IT'TO 

KdioM  (V  Pwmiaim. 

.[iM,<Mi2io,«eo{  MjMi  e4,0Hi  »,ta«i  s2.tnei    ascosd i i3i,ih i    at,a* 
.  I  wi. w  I  itijti  I  is4,w«  I  iis.a«  I  67^n  j  w.wa  |  i,tw.Bip|aixi,flgs|  t,m,i» 

.\Ttn,na\teifiU]tnA»\w»Me\  auoaj  m,8m |  t,iM.wo | Ma.na |  t,Ha,n8 

.1     M-SSI     U'UI     H46|     St-Tt)     S4-1SI     asTG  I        MTU  I     B2  SS I         SfO 

.|    wi]    ts-tbI    ga-»|    Mto|    ai-oij    WBOJ      ao-iB |   sj-m \       una 
A    ce-u     ss-wl    m-otI    n-nl    m-u     ctm       m-b 


w«s 


t»T 


M-n 


The  largeat  proportion  of  bread-winners  is  found  in  Western 
AuBtralia,  where  this  dass  comprises  more  than  three-foarths  of  tbe 
male  and  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  female  population.  The  striking  feature 
of  t^e  table  is  the  lai^  number  of  bread-vinnerB  in  the  female  popula- . 
tion  of  Victoria,  the  proportion  in  that  state  being  24'27  per  cent.,  while 
the  corteeponding  fignre  for  the  Conunonwealth  is  only  19-88  per  cent. 

It  Ib  interesting  to  compare  the  fignres  presented  above  with  those 
obtained  at  previous  census  periods.  In  1871  the  proportion  of  bread- 
winners to  tbe  total  peculation  of  Australia  wu  only  41-36  per  cent. ; 
in  1881  it  hod  incieased  to  42-36  per  cent.,  and  in  1891  to  4314  per 
cent,  while  in  1901,  as  shown  above,  it  was  43-61  per  cent.  Taking 
the  male  population  for  the  same  years,  the  proportion  of  bread-winners 
in  1871  was  6243  per  cent ;  in  1881  it  had  risen  to  63-26  per  cent, 
and  in  1891  to  6427  per  cent,  while  in  1901  it  was  65-25  per  cent. 
In  the  female  population  the  increase  was  more  striking,  the  proportion 
of  brMd-winners  having  incroased  from  16-03  percent  in  1S71  to  19-88 
per  cent  in  1901,  the  figures  for  the  intermediate  years  1881  and  1891 
being  18-07  per  cent,  and  18-78per  cent  respectively.  In  New  Zealand 
the  proportion  of  bread-winners  to  total  population  waa  4094  per  cent, 
in  1871,  and  38-52  per  ctmt  in  1881.  Since  the  latter  year  th«e  has 
been  a  conidd^^Ue  increase,  the  percentage  in  1891  being  39*93,  while 
in  1901  it  was  43'.80-    In  tht*  male  peculation  the  prtmortion  incrcafied 
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from  60-96  per  cent,  in  1881  to  62-11  in  1891,  and  to  67-47  in  1901 ; 
while  in  the  female  population  the  breiKl-wiiinen  repreiented  11-26  per 
cent,  of  the  population  in  1881,  14-86  per  cent,  in  1891,  and  17-70  per 
cenL  in  1901. 

The  number  of  bread-winnera,  male  and  female,  in  each  of  the  ts 
classes  at  the  Census  of  1901  was  as  follows : — 
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«,U8 
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11.760 
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M0.1I9 
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t6,4M|     40(,1M 
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8,814 
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4MM 
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1T£,8M 

188,147 
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From  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  apparent  thiit  the  principal  source 
of  employment  in  Australasia  ja  in  ita  primary  producing  industries,  no 
less  than  645,057  persouB  being  engaged  therein.  It  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  the  numbers  engaged  in  these  industries  prior  to  1891  as  the 
census  returns  of  earlier  years  were  not  compiled  on  the  scientific  plan 
now  in  use,  but  from  the  information  available  the  following  statement 
has  been  prepared,  showing  as  far  as  possible  the  employment  since  1871, 
and  the  figures  may  be  accepted  as  giving  a  fair  idea  of  the  Extent  to 
which  employment  in  primary  producing  ladostries  has  expanded. 
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In  1901  there  were  602,199  males  and  42,858  females  engaged  in  the 
primary  producing  industries  of  Australasia.  The  employment  afforded 
by  the  different  branches  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table. 

•^        »?£  M»  t.d.  ^  SL  -»"  4SS,. «-"  -^  ■ 
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Of  the  primary  producers  by  far  the  largest  proportion  is  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  and,  in  fact,  persons  so  employed  outnumber  those 
in  any  other  calling.  The  pereons  engaged  therein  numbered  343,907, 
and  as  the  total  area  under  cultivation  in  Australasia  at  31st  March, 
1901,  was  10,456,538  acres,  this  would  give  an  average  of  30-4  acres  to 
each  person  engaged.  The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits  and  the  area  under  cultivation  in  each  state  on  the  31st  March, 
1901,  was  as  follows  : — 
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DDdaCDltlntlDii 

Na.o<A« 

2,446,7*7 

3,114,132 
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2.360.680 

201,338 

224,392 
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278,098 
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The  nomber  of  fenutlee  eDgaged  in  agricuttural  parauits  is  large  in 
Tictoria  in  comparison  wiUi  the  other  states,  as  in  that  state  a 
aumber  of  females,  relatives  of  the  farmers,  who  were  partly  engaged  in 
agrionltnre  and  partly  in  domestic  duties,  have  been  oonnted  oa  eng^ed 
in  agricnltural  pursuits,  while  in  the  other  states  they  wei-e  clawdAed 
M  performing  domestic  duties,  and,  consequently,  as  dependents. 

Persons  engaged  in  pastoral  pursuits  numbered  84,732,  and  of  those 
in  the  Commonweattli  nearly  one-half  were  in  New  South  Wales.  He 
lire  stock  in  Australasia  at  the  end  of  1901  consisted  of  92,358,834 
sheep,  9,827,433  cattle,  1,906,172  horses,  and  1,171,381  swine,  the  total 
being  equal  to  209,684,874  sheep,  or  an  avcn^ge  of  2,475  sheep  to  each 
person.  The  number  of  live  stodc  in  each  state,  expressed  in  terms  of 
shec^,  and  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  pastoral  pursuits  daring 
1901  are  shown  hslow :— 
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In  Weetem  Australia  the  number  of  primary  producers  was  35,573, 
and  of  these  no  less  than  19,838  were  engaged  in  mining  pursuits. 

The  timber  industry  has  not  been  specially  dealt  with  in  this 
volume.  The  interests  involved,  however,  are  somewhat  large,  especially 
in  Kew  Zealand  and  in  the  states  of  Western  Australia,  Queensland, 
and  New  South  Wale*.  The  total  annual  value  of  the  timber  industry 
of  the  Commonwealth  is  £2,251,000,  and  of  New  Zealand  £972,000. 
This  represents  the  value  of  the  rough  timber  aa  it  leaves  the  forest 
saw-mUls  and  the  bark  stripped  for  tanning  purposes,  the  value  added 
to  the  timber  by  further  treatment  in  the  saw-mills  and  joinery 
yards  being  incladed  in  the  m&nufactnring  industries.  Amongat 
the  states  of  the  ComoonweiOth,  Western  Anatralia  stands  first  aa 
regards  timber  produotaon.  In  t^e  year  1903  the  value  was  £807,000, 
for  New  South  Wales  the  return  was  £600,000  during  the  same  period, 
Mid  for  Queensland  £517,000.  The  other  states  show  much  smaller 
amounts,  viz.,  Yictoria,  £143,000;  Tasmania,  £148,000;  and  South 
4X36,000. 
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The  fisheries  of  AnstFaJia  comprise  the  ordinaiy  coast  and  river 
fisheries,  and  the  pearl-fishing  indaBtry  of  Queensland  and  Western  and 
Northern  Austndio.  The  pearl-shell  fisheries  of  Australia  have  assunaed 
consideiahle  dimensions,  and  in  1903  the  production  was  ^'aloed  at 
£419,000.  In  Queensland  waters  there  were  301  boats  engaged  during 
1903,  and  the  industry  gave  employment  to  364  divers  and  124  other 
peiw>ns,  the  divers  b^g  principaUy  Japanese.  The  total  take  of  shell 
for  the  year  was  908  tons,  and  the  exports  were  valued  at  £162,547. 
In  Western  Anstndia  there  were  423  licensed  pearling  boats,  and  the 
persons  employed  numbered  2,839.  Most  of  these  persons  belonged  h» 
coloured  races,  only  250  being  of  European  descent.  The  export  oi 
shell  during  the  year  waa  954  tons,  valued  at  £174,322,  while  pearls 
to  the  value  of  £50,000  were  also  obtained.  From  tjie  Northmi 
Territory,  pearl-shell  to  the  value  of  £28,391  was  exported  in  1903. 
Reckoning  tlie  home  fisheries  of  all  the  states  and  New  Zealuid,  as  well 
as  the  pearl  fisheries,  the  total  production  of  the  industry  may  be  aet 
down  at  £1,078,000. 

In  several  of  the  states,  fish  have  been  introduced  from  other 
Muntries,  and  trout  may  now  be  taken  in  many  of  the  inland  rivers. 
A  notable  feature  in  this  connection  was  the  introdnctioo,  dnnng  1902, 
of  Elnglish  plaice,  sole,  and  turbot,  which  were  succeesfolly  landed  in 
New  South  Wales,  and  liberated  at  Port  Hacking. 

Thb  IXDysTRiAL  Class. 

The  persons  engt^ed  in  industrial  pursuits  numbered  527,387,  being 
only  exceeded  by  those  engaged  in  the  primary  producing  industries. 
The  largest  proportionate  number  is  to  be  found  in  Victoria,  where 
146,333  persons  were  engaged,  being  only  455  less  than  in  New  South 
Wales.  Of  the  total  number  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits  328,545 
were  employed  in  the  manufacturing  industry,  and  the  following  table 
has  been  prepared  so  as  to  show  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the 
different  branches  thereof :— 
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Pbihdci  wtniuio  n  Food,  Duns.  Htvxma,  an  SnMULum. 
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The  nuniber  shown  above  as  employed  in  manufacturing  industries 
exceeds  that  given  in  the  chapter  dealing  with  manufactories,  since  the 
factory  retuma  relate  to  employment  in  industries  coming  under  the 
provisioDs  of  the  Factories  Act,  and  take  no  account  of  places  where  leas 
than  four  hands  are  employed,  unless  machinery  is  used.  In  the  Census 
figures  also  are  included  casual  workers  and  all  single  workers  engaged 
on  their  own  account,  both  of  which  classes  are  omitted  from  the  factories 
returns.  The  case  of  New  South  Wales  may  be  cited  as  an  example  to 
show  the  difference  between  the  two  returns  in  the  number  of  female 
workers.  According  to  the  Census  there  were  18,000  dressmakers  and 
tailoresses,  many  of  them  on  their  own  account.  According  to  the 
factories  returns  there  were  under  7,000. 

At  the  censaa  of  1B91  the  persona  engaged  in  the  manufacturing 
industries  of  the  states  which  comprise  the  Commonwealth  numbered 
214,220,  so  that  there  has  been  an  increase  of  53,606  persons  or  nearly 
25  per  cent,  during  the  ten  years.  The  largest  increase  was  in  New 
South  Wales,  wherB  the  total  was  74,559  in  1891,  and  94,119  in  1901, 
an  addition  of  19,560  persons  or  more  than  26  per  cent. 


jrxpxonnvT  iso  noBoanom. 


Hie  Qomber  of  peraons    eamgeA  in  the  other  branches    of   th» 
indnBtrial  class  is  shown  in  the  icAiowiag  table : — 
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The  CoHMERCiAL  Clabb. 

The  persons  engaged  in  commerciBl  pursuits  in  Australasia  numbered 

262,588,  and  of  these  220,757  were  eogaged  in  trade.     The  foUowing 

table  shows  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  various  branches  cj 

trade : — 
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[Rie  largest  aumber  of  persoiu  in  the  above  class  is  found  in  the 
division  which  relates  to  those  deahng  in  foods,  drinks,  and  stimut&nts, 
the  total  being  69,749.  The  nnmber  of  females  employed  in  trade  has 
increased  nearly  four  fold  in  the  Commonwealth  since  1891.  A 
classification  of  the  persons  engaged  in  other  branches  of  commercial 
pursuits  will  be  found  below  : — 
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Thb  Dohbstic  Class. 

The  domestic  class  embraces  all  personB  engaged  in  the  supply  of 

board  and  lodging,  and  in  rendering  personal  services  for  which  mnuo- 

eratioD  is  usually  paid.     The  nnmbcrs  in  each  state  were  as  follows  :— 
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Of  all  the  females  employed  it  will  be  seen  that  over  40  per  cent,  an 
in  the  Domestic  class.  The  females  shown  above  as  employed  in  domestic 
service,  perform  similar  dutiee  to  those  classed  as  dependents,  bat  they 
refwive  remoneration  for  their  services. 


SMFLOYXSNT  AND  FBODUCTIOS. 


The  Profbsbiokal  Class. 
The  penonB  id  this  class  numbered  134,646  and  were  distributed 
amongst  the  varions  states  as  follows  : — 
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The  number  shown  above  as  engaged  in  general  government  does  not 
represent  the  total  persons  employed  by  the  state,  as  the  government 
officers  have  been  included  in  the  Bections  to  which  the  nature  of  their 
work  is  most  closely  allied.  It  is  not  possible  to  give  the  total  number 
of  government  employees  for  any  state  except  New  South  Wal^  where 
they  numbered  32,000  at  the  census  of  1901. 


Grades  o 

In  all  the  states  except  Queeusland  a  distribution  of  bread-\t 

was  made  into  the  characteristic  divinoos,  Ti&,  employers,  workers  on 

their  o«'n  account,  relatives  assisting,  wage  earners,  other  persons  to 


WMFLOTMENT  AND  FBOIfUCTIOV. 


whom  the  gnuleB  are  not  applicable,  and  unemployed.      The  figures  for 
the  various  states  and  New  Zealand  were  aa  shown  below  : — 
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SKPLOTMBHIT  AUD  PBODnCTIOS.  Uaj^ 

The  ages  of  1,978,910  of  the  workers  were  aacertained,  and  are  shown 
hereunder  in  three  groups.  Of  the  total  number,  53,505  were  under 
the  age  of  16  years,  309,-252  were  aged  16  and  under  20,  while  the 
remaining  1,616,153  had  attained  the  age  of  20  years  or  over  : — 

Nnr        yj^      Oamat-    ^™*^    Wntom     j^^        Oon-        ^^^       ^^. 
***■  wS^     "^       liS"    ,*^        *2:      mMili.    JJS;     ZMjmd  tomliri*. 
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This  table,  based  on  the  cetiBus  returtiB,  would  seem  to  show  that 
juvenile  labour  ia  employed  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  Yictoria  than 
in  the  other  etatee.  There  ia  no  apparent  reason  why  this  should  be 
the  case,  and  a  probable  explanation  of  the  anomaly  will  be  found  in 
tlie  fact  that  a  large  numbor  of  children  under  15  were  returned  in 
Victoria  as  assisting  their  parents  in  fuming,  &c.  These,  in  the  other 
states,  were  counted  as  scholars  if  shown  to  be  attending  school ;  but 
in  Victoria  they  appear  to  have  been  classified  as  "  relatives  assisting," 
and,  consequently,  as  workers. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  unemployed  comprise  a  considerable  section 
of  the  community.  No  information  is  available  regarding  the  number 
in  Queensland,  but  in  the  other  five  Btat«H  of  the  Commonwe^th  tltete 
were  60,644  persons,  42,882  males  and  7,762  females,  who  had  been 
unemployed  for  a  week  or  more  at  the  date  of  the  Census.  Hiese 
iigures  represent  3  6  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  workers,  and  are 
.but  little  in  excess  of  those  for  the  same  colonies  in  1691,  when  the 
total  was  50,319,  consisting  of  43,497  males  and  6,833  femalra,  the 
proportion  of  the  total  number  of  workers  being  4-3  per  cent.  Although 
the  number  of  unemployed  in  1901,  as  stated  above,  was  60,644,  it  must 
not  be  considered  that  all  these  peraona  were  without  employment,  as 
a  fairly  lai^  proportion  of  them  ctmsisted  of  work^«  tempararily 
incapacitated  through  sickness  or  accidcot. 


SMBLOTMKST  ASD  FBODVCTION. 


Talus  of  Pkodvction  tdoh  all  Industkies. 

Under  the  vKrioas  chapters  deroted  to  the  discussion  of  agricaltare, 
dairying,  grazinfr,  mining,  &c.,  particulars  regarding  tfas  v&lae  of  the 
prodnction  of  the  great  primary  induatriea  have  been  given  at  sooie 
length  ;  combining  the  results  there  shown  with  the  value  of  mano- 
&ctures,  the  total  value  of  prodnction  during  the  ypar  1903  was 
^147,748,000,  of  which  amosnt  the  total  of  each  state  and  the  ralne 
per  inhabitant  were  as  follow : — 
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NewZnUnd  


28  12    2 
25  16    S 


TO    0    8 
!S    6    S 


11T,C72,090  30    0  10 

30,O7e;O0O  36  is    4 

147,748,000  31    3  10 


Hie  distribntion  of  the  production  of  die  states  under  the  van 
branches  of  primary  and  other  productive  iodnstries  was  as  follows :- 
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In  the  foltoving  ■taiement  the  total  value  of  production  in  «ach  8t«to 
in  ld03  18  compared  with  that  of  each  decennial  period  sinoe  1871.  In 
1901  the  value  per  head  waa  £31  4a.  3d.,  being  greater  th«n  in  1891, 
and  nearly  equal  to  that  of  1881,  although  the  year  oouid  not  be 
called  a  favourable  one  to  Australia.  In  li)03  the  value  per  head  was 
only  X30  Os.  54,  a  decrease  of  £1  3s.  lOd.,  but  that  year  was  one  of 
the  most  disastrous  ever  eiperionced,  especially  as  t^aJds  the  primary 
producing  industries.  The  valuefor  the  year  1903  rose  tojC31  3s,  lOd., 
and  the  advance  affords  valuable  evidence  of  the  wonderful  recuperative 
powers  of  the  country.  If  the  prices  of  1870-4,  shown  on  page  910,  had 
been  maintained,  the  following  would  have  been  the  value  of  production 
in  the  years  indicated ;  for  purposee  of  comparison  the  actual  results 
are  alio  quoted : — 

Airenca  nlni  of  PndiNtloo 

II  )8T0-«  prioH  )ud 
bHD  oMalnea  in  mcb  ynr. 
£     B.     d.  £     ■.    d. 

1871 29    3    8  S»    3  8 

1881 31    9  10  8S    2  2 

189l...._ 3013    5  44  10  4 

1901 81    4    S  47    7  S 

1903 81    3  10  41  17  4 

Durii^  the  interval  of  eleven  years  between  1891  and  1902  the  sheep 
depastured  in  Australasia  declined  in  number  from  134  millions  to  74 
millions,  the  decrease  in  1902  alone  numbering  18,000,000,  while  thera 
was  also  a  largo  decline  in  other  clasaee  of  stock.  The  total  value  of 
production  for  each  of  the  years  named  was  as  follows : — 


Ikitnga  ntue  at  Prodaethn 


N«w  Soath  Wales  ... 
Yictoria 

South  AuBtislia  

Weatem  Atutnlls ... 

Taamania  

ConutKHiwealth . . 
New  Zealand    


16,379.000 
19,360,000 
3,995,000 
6,238,000 
707,000 
2,131,000 


26,180,000 
22,760,000 
10,200, 

8,467, 
943,000 

3,5Se,< 


36,739,;( 
30,319,61 
14,278,000 
9,0SS,676 
1,806,340 
3,920,940 


38,954,000 
30,807,000 
19,933,000 
10,314,000 
12,544,000 


40,704,000 
31,228,000 
14,811,000 
10,804,000 
16,497,000 


48,700,000 
0,739,000 


71,116,000 
16,490,000 


96,086,085 
21,618,916 


114,685,000 
28,452,000 


117,672,000 
30,076,000 


66,439,000  87,606,000  117,004,000 


LOSO  EJtBLOTMSST  AXD  PSOJJCCTIOJl. 

The  iBBoIts  per  itthabitant  tor  the  a&me  y«axs  were  us  f oilov  :- 


8«. 

lan. 

UBL 

«n. 

UOL 

im. 

New  South  Wale. 

Vkto» 

30    ft    3 

»  e  8 

33    3  10 
«    7    7 
28    0    g 
21    0  10 

82  IS    3 
96    3    » 
45    0    7 
20  1»  11 
31  IB    0 
30  18    0 

£   ii   d. 
32    3    6 
28    9    3 
35  19  11 
28     1     1 
38    6    8 
20    8    g 

£  •.  d. 
28    7    g 
as  18  s 

33  11    S 
28    8    3 
66  17  U 
28  19  10 

£   L    d. 

asi2  e 

2S19  S. 
SS    3    8 

WeitemADitnlia   

TUDMIU. _.. 

70  0  8 
28    «    S 

Comnonwa^th 

KewZeaLuid  

27  17    2 
37  IS  10 

31     1    S 
33    »    8 

29  19    9 
34    3     I 

30    2    « 
36  10    4 

80  010 
38  IS    4 

a   3   8 

81    9  10 

30  13    6 

31    4    3 

l\tkn^  tlie  figures  for  the  ten  ycAr  periods  from  1871  to  1901  it  will 
be  aeen  that  the  value  of  prodnctioti  per  hesd  of  popolfttion  increaaed  in 
all  the  atatoB  of  the  Commonwealth  with  the  exception  of  Vietwia  and 
Kew  South  Wales,  wiiile  the  decrease  in  those  states  was  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  increased  production  in  the  other  Rtates,  so  that 
the  net  total  for  the  Commonwealth  Bhoived  an  increase.  For  the  period 
of  ten  years,  1891-1901,  Sooth  Australia,  Western  Australia,  Taanuuia, 
and  Tfew  Zealand  show  increases,  but  the  average  for  Auatralasia  also 
iacreased  slightly,  and  this  must  be  regarded  as  satisfactoiy  when  it  is 
considered  <^t  the  year  1901  was  by  no  means  a  favourable  one  aa 
regards  the  pastoral  and  agricultural  industries. 

Compared  with  the  older  countries  of  the  world,  the  amounts  stated  in 
the  table  given  above  are  by  no  means  insignificant,  and  in  production  per 
head  Atutrolasia  exceeds  anyother  country  for  which  records  are  available. 
Although  the  data  on  which  an  exact  statement  can  be  founded  are 
incomplete,  there  is  sufficient  information  to  warrant  the  assertion  that 
from  primary  industries  alone,  in  on  ordinary  year,  Australasia  produoea 
more  per  inhabitant  than  is  produced  from  the  combined  indnatriw  of 
any  other  country,  and  a  consideration  of  this  fact,  will,  perhaps,  explain 
the  ease  with  which  these  states  bear  their  apparently  great  indebtedness 
and  the  general  pro^>erity  they  enjoyed  until  the  disturbances  incident 
to  the  banking  crisiB  unsettled  general  business.  The  following  fignna. 
giving  the  value  of  production  fi-om  primary  industries  in  the  principal 
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conutriM  of  the  worii^  are,  with  the  exception  ot  those  for  th» 
Oommoiiwe«hh  of  Aiutralia  and  ISftw  ZeaUnd,  -which  refer  to  the  y«ftr 
1903,  t«kcn  from  MnlhftU's  JHetionaTy  of  SloHatiet : — 

[„.—,,—  TbUI  Frodootlai  )■  Par  bnd 

""""'■  PrimKy  lodiutriw  c(  Fi^mlnttoci. 

£  £  a.  d. 

United  Kingdom 317,000,000  7  18  6 

Frmce    451,000,000  11  11  6 

Germany    MM0O,000  8  IS  4 

Rnadft    094,000,000  4  Ift  8 

Anrtrift  347,000,000  8  7  11 

Italy   312,000,000  6  17  I 

Spain  „...  143,000,000  8  4  3 

Portngftl    „ 28,000,000  S  1«  2 

Sw«1mi  00,000,000  10  1  11 

Norw»y 18,000,000  7  6  2 

Demmrk    38,000,000  10  4  0 

HoUud 37,000,000  7  17  5 

Belgimn 60,000^000  8  18  « 

SwitiarluMi „.  21,000,000  7  2  1 

tJoited  Stotea   1,037,000^000  14  14  0 

Canada    83,000,000  16  5  6 

Commonwe^th  of  Anrtralia 89,144,000  22  IS  2 

N«w  Zealand     22,6*7,000  27  12  3 

Auitnktia    ]ll,7«I,O0e  23  12  0 

Judged  bj  the  aggregate  production,  Kew  South  Wales  stands  abofre 
the  other  Commonwealth  states,  a  pomtion  which  it  owee  to  thelai^iawu 
of  its  pastoral  interests.  The  value  of  the  return  from  the  pastoral 
industry  was  £12,777,000,  a  sum  almost  equal  to  the  combined  total  of 
all  the  other  Commonwealth  states.  In  value  of  primary  production  per 
inhabitant,  Western  Australia  stands  easily  first  with  the  very  high 
production  of  £57  Ob.  lid.  per  head.  New  Zealand  comes  next,  followed 
by  New  South  Wales,  The  high  position  occupied  by  Western  Australia 
is  due  to  its  great  production  of  gold,  and  to  its  large  timber  industries, 

A  comparisoQ  of  the  production  of  the  states  from  primary  industries 
per  head  of  population,  however,  is  liable  to  give  an  undue  importance 
to  those  which  have  large  territories  and  scanty  population ;  for  it  is 
but  a  natural  expectation  that  where  the  population  of  a  country  is 
dense  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  will  be  engaged  in  other 
than  primary  industries.  If  the  valne  of  primary  production,  therefore, 
be  compared  with  the  extent  of  territory  enjoyed  by  each  state,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  positiwis  of  several  of  the  provinoee  are  reversed. 
Thus,  of  the  Commonwealth  states,  Victoria  occupies  first  position  wiUi 
an  aventge  primary  production  of  £248  14a.  9d.  per  square  mile,  while 
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Weitoni  Anstnilia  hu  the  aecond  lowest  retnm  with  £13  IBs.  Sd. 
The  following,  u  well  as  the  preoediog  table,  bean  teotimony  to  tlie 
great  natural  resonrces  of  Nt^w  Zealand,  which  has  an  average  prodnction 
per  head  of  £27  128.  3d,  and  per  square  mile  of  £216  15s.  7d. : — 


£    •.    <L 

N»wS<raUiW»lei 100    2    2 

Victoria 848  1«    » 

QneeiulMid 17  IG  H 

SoBth  Anrttali* 8  14    » 

WMtem  Anitralu   12  18    S 


ComnonwMJtb 29  19    9 

Nbw  Zadsnd 216  W    7 

AiutialMia S8    6    < 

If  the  value  of  production  in  all  the  industries  be  related  to  the  area 
of  territory  possessed  hj  each  state,  which  is  a  favoarite  comparison 
with  some  statisticiAna,  the  following  reeults  are  obtained.  There  is, 
however,  no  necessary  connection  between  the  prodnction  of  the  majin- 
facturing  industries  of  a  country  and  the  area  of  its  territory,  the 
development  of  manufactures  depending  npon  entirely  difierent  con- 
■Sderations : — 

B„^  TcMl  pradueUoo  per 

"" ■  aqnu*  mUc. 

£      •.  d. 

N«r  Sonth  Wsles 131    0    2 

Victoria 3fiS    6    S 

QneeuilADd  21  17     1 

Sontb  Annialia II  14    B 

Western  AuBtralis IS  17    7 

191  14    0 

39  II     8 

N«w  Zealand 287  17    » 

AtutnJasla  48    0    S 
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The  question  in  often  asked,  u  to  the  rel«tion  between  production  ci 
a  country  and  the  amount  of  its  domestic  exports.  In  the  year  1903, 
the  production  of  the  Commonwealth,  as  shown  in  the  foregoing  tables, 
WAS  valued  ab  £117,672,000,  and  during  the  same  period,  goods  of  local 
production  wei-e  exported,  to  the  value  of  £45,678,935.  These  latter, 
however,  are  valued  at  the  pointa  of  export,  whereas  in  the  case  of  the 
former  the  value  in  taken  as  at  the  point  of  production.  Beducing  the 
exports  of  domestic  produce  by  10  per  cent.,  ho  as  to  bring  them  also  to 
the  value  at  the  point  of  production,  the  figure  works  out  at 
£41,021,000,  and  represents  35  per  cent  of  the  total  prodnction- 

In  Kew  Zealand,  the  export  of  domestic  produce  was  £14,838,192. 
Reducing  this  by  10  per  cent.,  to  arrive  at  the  value  at  the  point  of 
production,  the  net  value  is  £13,354,000,  whereas  the  total  production 
was  £30,076,000.  The  export,  therefore,  was  equivalent  to  444  per 
cent,  of  the  total  production.  Both  in  the  case  of  New  Zealand  and 
in  that  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  proportion  of  production  exported 
was  extremely  large.  No  very  recent  figures  can  be  given  of  the 
proportion  of  exports  compared  with  production  in  other  countries. 
Such  statistics  as  are  available  point  to  an  export  of  about  11  per  cent, 
in  the  Unit«d  States,  and  20  per  cent  In  the  United  Kingdom. 
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401 
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Water  Conservation,  400 
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Alcohol,  Exports,  243 

Imports,  231 
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Excluded  from  Franchise,  85 
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Imports,  241 
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Legislation,  492 
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Trade,  432 
Armldale,  CapitAl  Site,  83 

Climate,  55 
Anna,  Manufacture  of,  088 
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"Amhem"  Yacht,    Voyage    of    Dis- 
covery, 61 
Arrowroot  Growing,   Wide   Bay    Dis- 
trict, 20 
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of,  008 
Artillerj  Forces,  536 
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A>U,  DeQBity  of  Population,  151 
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fused to,  175 
Assurance  (Life),  8U 

Companies,  Assela  tad  Liabilities, 
819 

ElpeDses  of  Mumgeuieiit,  820 

Industrial,  SW 

In  Various  Countries,  821 
Asylums  for  the  Destitute,  834 
Aucliland,  4G,  47,  1S5 

PopaUtion  of,  ISe 

Hainfall,  SO 

Shipping,  223-4 
^udit  Act,  Commonirealth,  81 
Anstrialia     del     Espirito    Santo,     De 


Quin 
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Austria,  Natives  of,  in  AustralaBia,  106 


Baoon,  Frodnotion  of,  4.t8 

Curing  Works,  982 

Prices  of,  906 
BalUrat,  Climate,  56 

Population  of,  156 
Ballast,  Shippiijg  in,  217 
Bananas,  Cultivation  of,  392 
Bank  Clearing  Houses,  798 

Criaisof  1893,  482,483 
Banking,  781 

Bill,  Commonwealth,  92 

Business  of  each  3late,  794 

Expenses  of,  7M 

Facilities,  Expansion  of,  434 
BHikNot«s,  807,  811 
Bankruptciee,  828 
Banks,  Capital  Reaoorees  of,  781 

Deposits,  Total,  805 

Dividends,  703 

Samings  compared  with  Reaourc«a, 
797 

Ijatdlities  and  Aitets  of,  783 

Beserves— Metallic,  785 

Besulti  of  Working  of,  793 

Savings  Banks,  801 


Banks,  Sir  Joseph,  63 

Baptist  Church,  8S4 

Bark  Milts,  075 

Barley,  Acreage  ander  Crop,  366 

Imports  and  Exports,  368 

Production  of,  346,  367 

Value  of  Crop,  368 

Yield  per  acre,  367 
Barton,  Sir  E.,  Appointed  High  Court 

Prime  Mioister  and  Minister  for 
External  ASairs,  Commonwealth, 
76 

Resignation  of  Premiership,  88 
Barwon  River,  Navigation,  of,  460 
Basket  Factories,  995 
Baas,  DiKM>very  of  Ban  Strait,  68 
Bateman's  Buy,  Description  of,  8 
Bathurst,  Climate,  66 

Population  of,  156 
Bay  of  Inleta.  Disoovery  of,  66 

of  Islands,  French  visit  in  1772,  67 
Beaconsficld,  Population  of,  1S6 
Bedding  Factories,  091 
Beef,  Price  of,  903 

Price  of,  before  the  DiMDVon  of 
Gold,  44fi 
Bee-keeping  Inditatry,  439 
Bear  Excise  Bill,  81 
Beer  Expwla,  243 

Imports,  231 

Prioes  of,  906 

Quantity  made,  S84 
Beeswax,  Production  of,  433 
Beetroot,    Cultivation  for  Sugu   Pro- 

dnction,  385 
Begs,  Labour  Settlement,  298 
Bergium,  Shipping  Trade  of  AnatnJik 
with,  215 

Trade  with,  5 


),  Clin 


!,  56 


Population  of,  150 
Bsievolent  Societies,  S34 
"Betterment"    Principle    ^plied    in 

Victoria,  308 
Bicycle  Exports,  253 

Imports,  240 
BiUiard  Table  Factories,  901 
Birthplaces  of  the  Population,   1S6,  166 
Birth-rate,  Decline  in,  IBl,  178 

Effect  on  Death  Rate,  181-2 

Low«  than  that  of  moat  EuopBan 
Countries,  182 

Of  Australsaia  and  Foteign  Conn- 
tries,  compared,  177 

Per  100  Married  Women,  1T9 

Royal  Commiaaion  re,  179 
Birtha,  Excess  ovw  Deaths,  150 

Id  Australasia,  177 


Births,  Legitimate,  ITS 

Illuntim&te,  Mt 
BiBchoffMouQt,  Tin  Mine,  470 
Biscuit  Faetoriea,  9S2 
Biunntb,  940 
Bitumen,  963 
BUekJDg  Factories,  991 
Black  Liboar.  Abolition  of,  79 

On  Sugar  Plantations,  380 
Blacksmith^a  Wages   before  Gold  Dis- 

ooveriM,  445 
Blankets,  Manufactures  of,  987 
Blaxland    croased    Blue    Moniitaini 

(1813),  10 
Blae  Eoctoriea,  Q91 
Blue  Mountains  crowed  bj  Wentworth, 

Blaxland  and  Lawson  (1813),  10 
Blue  Mountain  Sceneiy,  ID 
Bluff  Harbour—Shipping,  223 
Bouds  (Local)   in  tbe  varioui  States, 

773 
Boat-building  Works,  990 
Boer  War  (see  South  African  Wat) 
Boiling-down  Works,  431,  974 
Boiling  Springs — New  Zealand,  48 
BranbolB  chosen  m  site  for  Capital  bj 

Senate,  83,  89 
Bone  Mills,  974 
Bonus  on  Cotton  Growing  in  Qneent- 

land,  394 
Bonuses  on  Fruit  Cultivation,  392 

SngarColtii-ationbyWiiitarvibour, 
3B0 
Boot  Faatoriea,  98S 
Boots— Eiports,  232 

Imports,  239 
Boronia— King  Georga'a  Sound,  36 
BoroDgbi— Now  Zealand,  771 
Borron-ing  Boom,  478-9 
Borrowings  of  M  unicipalities,  510-621 

the  Sute,  019 
Botanic  Gardens,  S31 
Botany  Bay — Discovery  hy  Cook,  65 

First  British  Expedition  to,  68 
Boulder,  PopiiUtion  of,  156 
Bounty  on  Sugar  prodaced  by  Wtiite 

Labonr,  380 
Bonrke,  Climate,  56 
Bowen,  Sir  Ueorge,  137 
Braddon— Sir  E.,  death  of,  91 
Box-making  Indaatry,  978 
Brsddon  Clause—"  Braddon  Blot,"  91 
Brandy  Pruduetioa,  37S 
Brass  Works,  9S0 
Broad,  l>ricQB  of,  903 

Price  of  before  Discovery  of  Gold 
448 


Brick  Works,  977 

Bridge  Boards  (Queensland),  776 

Bris&ne,  4M,  48'! 

Population  of,  155-G 

Bainfoll,  67 

Shipping  Returns,  253-4 

Temperature,  57 
British  Australasia,  Area  of,  1 

Cotton     Growing     Association    of 
Manchester,  393 

Empire,  Area  of,  1 

Possessions,   Natives    of,   in    Aua- 
tralasia,  168 

Shipping  Trade  of  Australasia  with, 
215 

Vessels  trading  to  Aostrslasia,  218 


Silver  Mines.  925 
Bronse  Specie — Exports,  255 

Imports,  242 
Brookite,  Q42 
Broom  Factories,  995 
Brown  Coal,  944 
Bmsh  Factories,  993 
Building  Trades— BSect  of  1893  Crisis 

491 
BuUi,  Coal  Seams,  1 1 
Bollion,  Exports,  252,  255 

Imports,  242 

Issued  by  the  Mints,  808 
Bunbury,  Shipping,  223 
Bundaberg,  Population  of,  156 
Burra  Burnt  Copper  Mine,  444 
Bnrrangong  Gold -ii  eld,  470 
Burrum  Kiver,  Coal  DopositB,  29 
Bustard  Bay,  Discovery  of,  66 
Bushrangers,  476 
Butter,  Argentine  production,  437 

Consumption  oE  Australian  States, 


Production,  433 


1.416 


Snorted  to  the  United  Kingdom, 

Factories,  982 

Imports  and  Exports,  232,  244,  434 

Prices  of,  903 

Cabinet-making  Establishments.  991 
Cable  (Submarine)  Services,  750 

New  Zealand  to  Australia,  49 
Cadell,    Captain,    Navigation    of    the 

Murray,  460 
Cadet  Corps,  537 
Cairngorm,  956 
Cairns,  Shipping,  223 
California  Diggings,  Emigration  to,  447 


CMnela,  Uie  of,  420 
Cuiadk,  Natives  of  in  AuBtrelami,  166 
Shipping  Trade  of  Aiutnti*  with, 


7« 

Caacer,  Death  Rate  from,  190,  SOI 
Candle  and  Suap  n'orks,  44S,  9TB 
Capital  Employed  in  MaDufactarca,    99 

ImporlAtion  of,  S19 
EBecta  DiKsusaed,  481 

(Privat*),  Imported  for  Investment, 
479 

Introdoced  to  Aastralasia,  523 

Movement  of,  5S3 
Capital  Puniahinent,  122 

Prerogative  of  Mercy,  119 
Cape  Colony,  Gold  Exported  to.  232 

Shipping  Trade  of  AostrsUa  with, 
216 

Trade  with,  263 
Capital  Site  Bill,  92 

Qaeition,  89 
Carpentaria,  Gnlf  of,  Discovery,  51 
Carriage  Buildine  Vi'orka  (Rftilwaj-).  980 
Ca»e-tnaking  Induitry,  978 
CastlemaiDe.  Population  of,  15G 
Catgut  Worka,  974 
Cata'  Eyes  (nemstone),  957 
Cattle  Production,  Value  of,  423 

SUtiatica  of,  406,  414 
CanaeB  of  Death,  188 
Cement,  Eiporta,  250 

Imports,  237 

MannfacturiDg,  954,  977 

Worka,  977 
Cenaus  (Commonwealth),  Argument  in 

favoiir  of,  87 
Centennial  Park,  S31 

Unda,  697 

Swearing-in  of  First  Federal  Minis- 
try,  77 
Central  Auatralia,  once  coveted  by  the 

Sea,  9 
CentraliaatioD  of  Popnlation,  154 
Ceyloo,  Gold  Exported  lo,  282 

Nativea  of,  iu  AoBtralaaia,  106 

Trade  with.  263 
iaffandH.y  " 
Chaff-CHtting 
Chair-makiniz  Factoricn,  991 
Chalcedony,  957 
Chariuble  fnatitaticmi,  633 
Charities,  Public,  832 
Charters  Towera  Gold-field,  2S 

Popnlation  of,  156 
Chatham  lalanda,  Remnant  of  Uoriorie, 
171 


Cheeee  Faetoriea,  982 


Value  of  Prodnctkn,  4SS 
Chemicala,  Exporta,  2fi0 

Imports  of.  238 
Chemical  Works,  991 
Childbearina,  Deattu  from 

1S8-9 

Childhirth,  Deaths  in,  204 
Children,  DeitituU,  Care  of,  SM 


Number  of,  to  a  Marriago,  21 

~  ippiug    Trade    oT   Al 

'  with,  215 


ChiU,     Shipping    Trade    i 


Chillifis  Worka,  431 
China,  Naval  Contingent  tent  to,  539 
Sfaipping  Tnde  of  Aostnlia  with, 

216 
Trade  with,  265 
Chineie,  Agitation  Againat  AdtniuiOD 
of,  470 
Cabinet-making,  Regulation  of,  493 
Empire,  Natives  of,  in  Atwtisluia, 


Laundries— Regulation  of,  492 
Market  Gardeners,  393 
on  Steamen,  Wages  of,  227 
Prohibitive  Laws  against  Inflni  ol, 
17.1 

Cholera,  Deiith  Rate  of,  197 

Christchurch,  Population  of,  ISG 

Chrome  Iron,  94^1 

rhryaoberyU,  957 

Chrysolite,  956 

Church  of  England,  881 

Cigar  Factories,  963 

Cianafaar,  942 

Cingalese  in  Auatralaaia,  Statistics  of, 
172 


Cities  and  Ports,  Shipping  Trade  c( 

paced.  223^ 
Cities,  Comparison  o^  772 

Growth  of,  151 

Population  of,  156 
Citrus  Fruit,  Cultivattm  of,  390 
Cletuing  Houses,  788 
Cliftmi  Cod  Seams,  11 
Climate  of  Aiutralia,  2.  64 
Qock-making  Work*.  902 
Cloneurrj,  Gtold  and  Copper,  29 
Qaaer  Settiement  in  Victwia,  31S 

in  New  Zealand,  341 
Oothing,  Export,  246 

Imports,  234 


r 


Coach  Building  Works,  989 
CmI,  9U 

Burrnni  Biver,  29 

Converted  into  Coke  by  Volcanic 

actioD,  Illawarra  Distriat,  3 
Rxporti  and  Import*.  341,  254 
Export  Trade,  914 
Fidd.  HmnterRivorVaUey,  13 
Leichhardt  district,  29 
Miners  of  Aiutralia— 
Nationality  of,  SSO 
Number  of,  968 
Mines,  iinmber  of  men  emplojed, 

Mining,  coat  of,  946.  951 
Indiutry,  1 863-72,  466 
1872^1893,  476 

Price  of,  951 

Progresa  of  the  Frodaction  of,  459 

New  Zealand,  53 

Seama  in  Ulavarra  Bangs,  3,  11 
Coast  Line  of  Auatralia,  Length  of,  2 
Cobalt,  943 
Coffee  Orowing  in  Australia,  394 

MiUs,  983 

Prices  of,  906 
Coinage,  807 

Decimal  Sjstem,  68 

Select  Committee  od,  88 
Coke,  Natural,  Illawarra  Diatriet,  3 

Worka,  993 
Colonial  Hereditary  Nobility— Propoiial 

to  create,  69 
Colonred  Races  in  Aastralaaia— Statis- 
tics of,  171 
Commerce  of  Aastralasia,  2S8 
Commercial  Claas,  The,  1012 
CommiHsionera  appointed  to  rearrange 

Eleotoratea  tor  each  State,  85 
Commodities,  Prices  of,  902 
Commonwealth  of  Australia,   Account 
of,  09 

Account  of  Movements  which  led 
to  formation  of,  69 
Companies,  Investment,  800 

Tax,  Western  Australia,  679 
r;onailiation  and  Arbitration  Bill,  SO 

Legislation,  492 
Condeosed  Milk  Factories,  982 
Condiment  Factories,  982 
Confectionery  Works,  9S2 
Conflnemente,  Deaths  in,  205 
Con^egntional  Church,  884 
C'Onjugat    Condition  of    Population  of 
Aastralasia,  163 


EI,  1039 

Oonstitntion  Act,  Commonwealth,  93 
Constitntional   Diseases,  Deaths   from, 
J88-9 

Death  Rate,  199 
Constitution    of    the    Commonwealth, 
Framing  of,  70,  71 
of  NewBonth  Wales,  117 
Contract  Labour,  Elxcluaion  of  172 

Importation  of,  87 
Convictions,  663 
ConvulsiODH,  Deaths  from,  303 
Cook,  Captain  James,  Voyages  of 

Discovery,  11,  63,  67 
Cooktovn,  Shipping,  283 
Coolgardie,  Popolation  of,  166 
Co-operative  Settlement  in  Qaeensla  nd 

319 
Coopering  Industry,  878 
Coorangite,  953 
Copper,  Discovered  in  1844,  444 

Exports,  254 

Miners,  Number  of,  958 

MioiDg  Induatrv,  466 
in  1860,  449 
1872-1893,  476 

Mining,  929 

Works,  980 
Cordial  Works,  982 
Cork  Cutting  Works,  978 
Com  Crushing  Works,  975 
Camel  ian,  957 
Com-Flour  Works,  982 
Corowa  Federation  Conference,  1893, 

71 
Cost  of  Living,  889 
Cotton  Orovmjg,  Bonus  on,  391 

WideBay  District,  29 

Suitability  of  AustnUia  for  Orow- 
ing, 393 
Credit  Foncier  System,  396 
Crime,  644 

Crisis  of  1893,  Effect  of,  483,  4S4,  488 
Croup,  Deaths  from,  195 
Crozet,    Lieutenant,    Voyage    of   Dis- 
covery, 67 
Cultivated  Area  in  each  State,  466 

of  Australasia,  348 
Onnningbam,  Explorations  by,  457 
Currants,  Cultivation  of,  380 
Currency,  807 

Paper,  81 1 
Customs  Act,  Validity  Impugned,  87 
Customs  Administration    of    Australia 
taken  over  by  Commonwealth,  77 

transferred  to  Commonwealth,  639 

■nd  Eicise  before  Federation,  648-0 

Commonwealth,  644 
Customs  Bill,  SO,  81 


J030  lai 

CnstoTUB  DepartmeDt  DsdertkJiaB  oon- 

[nlatiou  of  Retnraa,  Iiiuiu|;ntioii 

and  Emigntioa,  Sfl 

Dntiea,  Average  lUte  of.  283 

Bill,  CommonweKltb,  70 

Revenne,  28S 

Cntlery  Work*.  OSO 

Cycle  Worki,  989 

"Cygnet,"  Visit  to  Auabrftlia,  1S8S,   i 


Depreuion  in  1342,444 

Id  1893,  479,  483,  484,  488 
De  Quiroa,  Searck  for  I«it&  Autralia, 

m 

Deititute  Aayliuiu,  834 
Dev«loptnaDtaJ  DisMoei,  De&thi  fmn, 
IS8-B 
Dealb-nte,  20S 


Bairy  and  PttBtdral  FrodnctioD,  Com- 
bined Value,  440 

CowB,  Number  of,  433 

Bvnaiag  \u  AoBtralaaia,  433 

Induitry  of  AuetraJaaia,  406 

Pnxljcta,  Value  of.  433 
Dairying,  Persons  en^ged  in,  441 
Dalgety  choaan    as    Site    for   Federal 

Capital,  S3,  89 
Dalrymple,  Exploration  by,  460 
Dampier,  William,  UiscoToriea  of,  63 
Darling  River,  Descripiion  of,  4 

Early  Navigation  of,  460 
Darwin,  Port,  DsBcription  of,  S2 

Shippiog,  223 
Death,  Ages  at,  184 

Canses  of,  188 
Death*,  ISO 

during  1903,  with  agea,  185 

in  Age  Gronpe,  186 
DeaUi  Rate  and  Birth  Bate,  160,  181-S 

lower  than  in  Europe,  ISO 

of  Anstraliuia  and  Foraign  Conn- 
tries  compared,  18S 

of   Legitimatea   and   lUegitiinates, 
187 

steadily  declining,  180 
Debt,  Fablic  [See  alioLoaae). 

Growth  of,  700 

Interest  on,  703 

Quotations  of  Stock,  710 

Redemption  of,  704 

Sinkine  Funds,  70S 
Debts  of  the  States,    Qoestion   of  tba 
Commonwealth  taking  over,  867 
Decimal  System  of  Coinage,  88 
Defenoe,  MS 
Defence  Act,  89 

Defence  Administration  tranaf erred  to 
Commonwealth,  035 

Bill,  SO 

Coat  of,  542 


Denmark,   Nativae  a 


1  Aoabalasiai 


Diamonds,  BS6 
Diarrhrea,  197 
Dietetic  Diseaaea,  Death*  £rom,  )a&-9 

Death-rate,  199 
Digeative    Syatem,   Deatiu   frmn  Dta- 

eaaeaof,lS8-9 
Diphtheria— Statistics  and  Death  B»te, 

190,  195 
Dirk  Bartog,  Diaooverie*  of,  61 
Diaeaaea,  Deaths  from,  188-0 
Discovery  of  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land. 60 
DiatiUeries,  082 

District  Council,  South  AuatnUia,  7W 
Dividend  Tax,  Qaeeoalaiid,  676 

Western  Austoalia,  670 
Divorce,  844 
Docka,  900 

Domestic  CUsa,  The,  1014 
Doekic  Agricultural  College,  304 
Drainage  Boards,  New  Zedand,  777 
Dressmaking  Factories,  985 
Drowning,  Deatlii  frmn,  907 
Drug  Factories,  991 
Drnoa,  Exports.  2E0 

Import  of,  238 
Ductless  Qlandi,  Deaths  from  DiatMM 

of,  188-9 
Donedin,  Population  of,  156 

Rainfall,  5Q 

Shipping,  283 
Dutch  Discoveries  in  Auatialian  Waten, 

61.63 
Duties,  Coat  of  Collection  of,  286 

Customs  and   Etoiae,  Amount  of, 
285 
Duty  on  Tmporta,  Avaraoe  of,  8S3 
"  Dnyfken,    Voyage  of  Diaoovery,  61 
Dye  Worka,  985 
I^ntery,  De*tb  Bate,  107 


Eaglehawk,  Population  of,  IS6 
Early  Closing  of  Sbopa  Legidatioo,  40(1 
Eaatem  Extension  Telegnph  CompMty, 
Cable  Seirioe,  7W 


Kohncs,  BunTaU,  56 
EdDcataon,  866 

Diffadoa  of,  671 

Primary,  Co»t  of,  8M 

SecoDdaiT,  S67 

TeohnicBl,  914 

Univertity,  872 
Edwnrda  River,  NaTig«.tiol]  of,  460 
EggH,  PrieM(if,.906 

Prodaotion  of,  439 
Elastic  Bitumen,  953 
Etaterita,  9S3 
BlMtiona,  Fint  FederAl,  77,  78 

Ti^^latiDn  rt  CoDunoiiwekltli,  SO 

SeDAtorial,  1903,  87 
ElMtonl  Bill,  B2 
Electorates,   Commonwealth,   BedUtri- 

bntioti  of,  8S-  S7 
Electric  Apparatiu  Works,  99S 
ElectTO-platmg  Worka,  992 
Emeralds,  956 

Emigration,  Eioeu  over  ImmigratioD, 
IBS 

B«tani8,  66 

to  California  Diggings,  447 
Employment  and  Prodnotion,  lOW 
"Endeavour"  H.M.S.,  Voyage  of  Dia- 

covery.  34,  63 

Endeavour  River,  Discovery  of,  66 

Engineering  Worts,  980 

England  and  Wales,  Nalivea  of,  in 

AuBtrolaaia,  166-8 

Typhoid  Death-rate,  199 
Engraving  Works,  987 
Enrolment  at  State  Schools,  863 
Enteric  Fever,  Death-raU,  196 
.    Enumeration   of  the    Populfttii 
Census),  87 
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Epoomita,  963 

Epsom  Snlta,  953 

Europe,  natives  of,  in  Austrolaaia,   IBS 

Eichangea,  798 

Excise  BUI,  61 

Excise  Duties  Bill,  Commonwealth,  T9 

Excise  Revenue,  285 

Executions,  166-9,  664 

Expenditure,  adjusted,  695 

by    the    Government    and    Local 
bodies,  735 

from  Loaiu,  729 

htadsof,  6B2 

of  the  Commonwealth,  636 

of  the  States,  662 

on  Living,  899 
Explosives,  Manufaotur«  of,  968 
Exports  from  Aostraloaia,  228,  243 

of  Domestic  Produce,  277 

Relation  of,  to  Prodnotian,  1Q23 


Factories,  961 

AgricnltniAl  Prodooti,  976 

BMks,  Paper,  and  Printing,  987 

Clothing  and  Textiles.  986 

Drugs  and  Chemicals,  991 

Food  and  Drink,  982 

Furniture  and  Bedding,  990 

MetAls,  979 

Oils  and  FaU,  976 

Pastoral  Prodacta,  974 

Vehicles,  Saddlery  and  Earneaa,988 

Wages  paid  in,  1001 

Wood  working,  978 
Factory    Hands,     Male    and    Female, 
Number  employed  in   eitch   in- 
dustry, 972 

L^sUtion,  492 
Farmers,  State  Assistance  to,  S96 
Farm    Labourers'   Wages,  before   Die- 

covetT  of  Cold.  US 
Fats  and  Oil  Factories,  976 
Febrile  Diseases,  Deaths  from,  188-9 
Fecundity  of  Marriages,  209 
Federal  Conference,  jO 

Convention  (1891),  70 
1897,  72 

Council  formed,  69 

Court  (see  High  Court),  87 

Elections  Bill,  30 

Electorates.     (See  Cknnmonwealth) 

Franchise  Bill,  80 
Federation  Bill  of  1891,  71 

of  1898,  72 

Bfiect  of,  on  State  Finance,  652 
Fellmongering  Works,  974 
FemaleFactoryWorkere.WagesDf,  1003 

labour  in  Factoriei,  963 

Population, Age  Constitution  of,  160 

Number  employed  in  varioualndoS' 
tries,  1007 

Unmarried,  165 
Fertiliser  Factories,  991 
Fertility  of  Marriues,  208 
Fiji,  Shipping  Trade,  215 

Trade  with,  263 
Finance,  519 

Commonwealth,  836 
Finances  of  the  States,  660 
Finoiiae,  State,  Effect  of  Federatioii  on, 

652 
Financial  Crins  of  1842,  444 
Fiords,  New  Zealand,  49 
Fire  Brigades,  New  Soath  Walea,  774 

Victoria,  776 


1033  isi 

Fireclay,  OSS 

Fiaheriea  of  Australia,  1010 

Fiib  pTMerving  Worka,  982 

Flat  Mills,  93S 

Flocb  Factories,  flSl 

Floods  of  1863.  460 

of  1866.  406 

of  18«7,  468 

of  1870,  466 
Floor  Mills,  962 

Flonr,  Price  of,  before  the  Discoverv  of 
Gold.  446 

Qoantity  made,  984 

Trade,  1650,  449 
Fodder.  Compreued,  26fi 
Food,  Expenditure  on,  899 

Imports,  232,  244 

Pneea  of,  before  Diaoovery  of  Gold, 
446 


Forage,  Oreea,  Productioo  of.  373 

Foundriea,  930 

France,  Natives  of  in  Aiuttvlsaia,  166 

Trade  with,  265 
Free  Selection  before  Survey,  288,  462 
Freezing  Works,  431 
Fremantle,  Popiilation  of,  156 

Shipping,  223-^ 
Friendly  Souietiea,  S24 
Frozen  Meat      (See  Meat.) 
Fruit  Canning  Works,  B82 
Fniit    Cultivation,     production,     area 
under  crops,  imports  and  exports, 
&c.,  389 

Drying,  S90 

Exports  of,  244 

Import*  of,  232 

Pests,  389 

ProdnctioD,  1903.  346 

Pulp,  Import  and  Export  Trade,  3»1 
Furniture  Exports,  250 

Imports,  238 

Factoriea,  091 
ForriwB,  B85 


G«rmany  protest  a^itut  Comm<HiweaItli 
CnstMna  Adminiatratioo,  84 
Shipping  Trade  of  AttStoalia  vitfa, 

21S 
Trade  with,  216 
Oeysera,  New  Zealand,  46 
GuMtial    Action — signs     of    Australian 

Coatioent,  3 
Glaciers,  New  Zealand,  49-50 
Glass  Works,  977 
Glue  Factories,  976 
Goats,  Angora,  Breeding  of,  419 
Gold,  Diacorery  of,  161, 21S,  443,  449 
DiaooTsry  <lEiol)  Bffect  of,  447 
Effect  on  Agriculture,  4fi6 

Pastoral  Indostn',  4S6 
Wages,  451 
InduatHal  revolution   effected  Inr, 

460 
In  Queensland,  475 
Western  Australia,  39 
Enoggera  Bangea,  28 
Exports,  252,  255 
Imports.  339,  243 
Miners,  Number  of,  958 

Wages,  4ol 
Mining,  913 
Movement  of,  S62 
NuggetB,  923 
Pn^uction,  1859,  460 
I859-1862,  461 
1893  and  1003,  490 
Received  for  CoinsAe,  806 
Gonneville,  Sieur  de~iSacoveries  of,  6Ci 
Govemmeiit  Savings  Banks,  801 
Grain,  Exports.  244 

Imports,  232 
Grapes,  Production,  346,  374 
Graphite,  952 

Grass  Seed,  Dressing  Works,  975 
Production,  1003,  34fl 
Production  of,  374 
Gregory,  A,  C,  exploration  by,  460 
"Gulden    Zeepaara,"   voyage    of     dis- 
covery, 61 
Gypsum,  934 


Garnet,  956 

Gas  Works,  993 

GattOQ  Agricultural  Collie,  395 

Gems,  056 

Geological  Age  of  Australia,  4 

German  Empire,  Native*  of  in  Auxtral- 

•aia,  166 
German  Land  Credit  Banks,  396 


Habitations,  852 
Uall-castes,  SUtistice  of,  170 
Hams,  Production  of,  4S8 
Harbour  Boards,  New  Zealand,  777 
Harbours  of  Anscratia,  4 
Hares,  Frozen,  Trade  in,  439 
Harness  Works,  989 
Hat  Faotories,  985 

Number  of   before   DiscoTerv    nf 
Gold,  448 
Hatters,  The  8U,  87 


Hftwaiiwi   Islandi,   Shippinf;  Tnde  of 

Aurtmlia  with,  2lS 
Hawkeabnrj  Agricaltanl  College,  3M 

8wid  Stone,  9M 
Hay,  Acreage  nnder  Crop,  371 

Imports  uid  Exports,  373 

Prodnotion,  1903,  346,  372 

Yield  per  Acre,  372 
Health  Bairde,   Local,   Wettem  Aiu- 

tnlU,77e 
Heart  Diseue,  Deaths  from,  208 
"Heomskirk"  Voyage  of  Diicovery,  6J 
Hides,  Namber  tsimed,  ST5 
High  Courts,  B7 
High  Court  Bill,  78,  80,  83 
Hindoos  Employed  on  Canefield*,  380 

in  Australasia,  Statistics  of,  172 
Hobart,  Popnlation  of,  lU,  156 

RaiDfaU,  5S 

Shipping,  223,  224 

TsmperSiture,  SS 
Homicide  SutUtics,  1SS-B 
Honey,  Prodnction  of,  439 
Hong  Kong,  Shipping   Trade  of  Aus- 
tralia with,  215 

Trade  with,  263 
Hops,  Prodoction,  1903,  346 
HoTsa  Breeding.  417 
Horses,  Indiaa  Demuul  for,  418 

South  African  War  Demand,  41S 

Statistics  of  406,  417 

Value  of  Production  of,  423 
Hosiery  Factories,  935 
Hospitals,  S33 

for  the  Insane,  833 
Hot  Springs  of  New  ZeaUnd,  48 
Hmne,  ExplorationB  by,  457 
Hunter  District.   Water  aod  Sewerage 

Boatri,  774 
Hydatids,  Death  Rate  from,  190 
Hydranlio  Power  Worka,  993 

loeworks,  982 

Illegitimacy,  983 

Illegitinates,  High  Death  Bate,  187 

InunieratioD,  1G1~3 

&ceis  over  Emigration,  160-4 

Leotnnre  sent  to   England  from 
New  South  WbIos,  468 
Immigration  Restriction  Act,  17^ 

Tbe  Six  Haltera  Question,  87 

Aliens,  60-1 

Retami,  S6 

State-Aided,  149,  15.^,M4e,  474,  485 
Imperial  Conference  in  London,  84 
Imports  into  Australasia,  228,  231 

of  Free  and  Dutiable  Goods,  283 

Price  Levels  of,  909 


Income  Tax,  New  South  Wales,  670 

New  Zealand,  685 

Qneensland,  676 

South  Australia,  677 

Tasmania,  680 

Viotoria,  673 
Incomes  of  Absentees,  B31 

Private,  612,  630 
Index  of  Mortality,  183 
India,  Natives  of  lit  Atutralasia,  166 

Shipning  Trade  of  Auetialasia  with, 

Trad's  with,  263 

Industrial  Assursnce,  822 
Class,  The,  1010 
Legislation,  492 

Progress,    Period    preceding    Gold 
Diacoveriei,  1788-1851,  443 
During  1861-1358,  449 
1869-1862,  460 
1863-1872,  464 
1872-1893,  475 
1893-1904,  4S9 
Recent  Industrial  Legislation,  492 
School!,  832 
Unions,  492 
Industries  connected    with    Food    and 
Drink,  982 
Value  of  Production  from  All,  1018 
Grades  of  Workers,  1016 
Classes  of  Manufactories,  972 
Infantile  Mortality,  186,  190-195 
Legitimate  and  Illegitimate,  187 
Hojal  CommiBsion,  178 
Insane,  Care  or,  833 
Insanity,  848 
Insolvencies,  828, 

Insurance  Companiea,  Assets  and  Liabi- 
lities, 819 
Kxpeoses  of  Management,  820 
Insurance  in  various  countries,  821 

Life,  814 
Integumentary   System,    Deaths    from 

diseases  of,  188-9 
Interest  on  Loans,  703 

Payment  on  Loans,  522 
International  Statistical  Inatitnte,  183 
Interstate  Commission  Bill,  80 

Shipping,  212 
IntoxicontH,  consumption  of,  896 
Investment  Companies,  800 
Ireland,  Natives  of  in  Anstralaaia,  160-8 
Iron,  Exports,  248 

Imports,  235 
Iron  Foundries,  Number  of  before  Dis- 
covery of  Gold,  448 
Mining,  936 
Works,  980 
Irrigatioti,  390,  421 


Irrintion  by  ArtemMi  W»ter,  Ml.  408 

TruBlB,  Victoria,  TTfi 
Italy,  Xativea  of,  io  Anatnlaaia,  168 

Trade  with.  206 


Jam  Factoriea,  9SZ 

Jansen.  Captain  Jarrit,  Voyage  of  Dii- 

oovery,  81 
Jsfiaii,  Shipping  tradaofAaabalia  with, 


ShippiDg  SobaidicB,  222,  23B,  269 
Jarrah  ForestB  of  Wnteni  Anatralja,  38 
3»Mpo[,  966 

Java,  Shipping  Trade  of  Aoatralia  with, 
215 

Trade  n-ith,  ^5 
Jewellerv,  MannfactoriM,  992 
Jewish  Commanity,  8S4 
Joinery  Works,  9T8 
JndiciMy  Bill,  80,  83,  87 
Justice,  Expenditure  on,  5S6 
Juvenile  Laboar,  1017 


KalgDorlie,  Population  of,  156 

Kanakas  (iee  Pacific  lalanden) 

Kansaroa,  Early  Notice  of,  01,  S2 

KaoEn,  955 

Karri  Forests  of  Weslern  AiutckUa,  38 

Kaori  Gum,  953 

Kerguelen  Island  ,Coaunon  waalth  Action 

Kerosene  Duty,  63 

Shale,  962 

Works,  903 
King,  Disooveries  by,  33 

Labour  Colonies  in  QneenaUnd,  310 
in  Victoria,  313 
Legislation,  4S2 
Settlementa  in  New  South  Wales, 

298 
Troubles  preceding  chais  in  1903, 

483 
noder  Conttact,  sxclnsion  of,  ITS 
I^kes  and  Volcanic  Craten,  South  Aus- 
tralia, 3 
lambing  Flat  Gold-Geld,  aoti-ChinMe 

agitation,  471 
Lamp  Worka,  993 
lAnd  Boom.  460 

Ctoasification  Boards,  Victoria,  SCO 

Laws,  287 

Privately  ownml,  valoa  of,  512 


Lsad.  Bevenne  derived  hom  Bakto  «kl 
Salei,eeo 
Sohsftoi  Bank,  396 
Settlrment,  287 

lation,  443.  480 
,  New  South  Wale*.  670 
New  Zeslaod,  686 
South  Australia,  677 


SpeoDlatii 
I^i,  New 


Victoria,  673 
lapidaries,  M3 
lard,  Prodactioa  of,  4SS 
Lascan,  Wages  of,  !27 
launceston,  Population  of,  156 
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Lead.  Ml 

Mills,  oeo 

Leather  Bag  Worka,  994 

Belting  works,  901 
Leatherware  manofactnre,  9M 
LeUsre,  830 

"  Leenwin" — Voyage  of  disoovery,  61 
Le  Maii« — discovenea  of,  62 
Letters  peated,  nnmbei  of,  740 

Registered,  741 
Librari««,  Pnbbc,  879 
Ijfe  Assaranoe,  614 

Life  Ataorance  Cooipanica,  Ateate  and 
Liabilitiea,  810 

Eipenaea  of  Mana 

Industrial,  822 

in  various  oonnbiea,  81 
Lignite,  044 
Limestone,  964 
Limestone  Cavea,  Weetarn  A 
Lime  Works,  977 
Lithoeraphic  Stone,  954 
Live  Stock  of  Australia,  1000 
Living,  Cost  of,  889 

Before  Gold  DiscoTeries,  4S3 

1851-8,  483 

185S-I862,  464 

1863 -1872.  472 

1872-1803.  482 

Expenditure  on,  890 
Loans  (See  also  Debt,  Public) 
Loans,  700 

Character  of  Stock  IsauMl,  714 

ConversiMi  and  ConaolidMiOD   of, 
716 

Expenditure  from,  729 

EipesBes  of  Negotiatioti,  707 

late  laauw,  717 

Uaturity,  date  of,  705 

Municipal,  2M 

B«demptioit  of,  704 


ZiOMU— Sinkbg  Funds,  703 

SUt«,  258 
IiOcal  DiwMM,  Death  Rata,  202 
Iiocal  GovemmeDt,  767 

Borrowing  of  MunicipitlitieB,  520 

Comparison  of  Cities,  772 

Debte,  779 

Effect  of  Absence  of,  693 

Expenditure  739 

Land  Values,  780 

Bates,'  TSO 

Rating  on  Unimproved  Value,  768, 

765,771 
Revenue,  778 

Mten . 
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MaoArthur,  CapUin,  406, 108 
Maohinety  employed  in  factories,  906 

Manufacture  of,  978 
"afiaSjpirB 
Mail  Services,  I 
Mails,  Carriage  of,  2 
Maize,  Acreage  under  Crop,  364 

Prices  of,  003 

Production,  346,  304 

World's  Production,  366 

Yield  per  Acre,  36S 
Malarial  Diseases,  Deaths  from,  ms-S 
Male  Population  of  Australttsia,  157 

Proportion  in    the    Different  Age 
Groups,  161 
Males  and  Femalea,  Unmarried,  105 

in  Supporting  Ages,  160 
MaUee  .Scrub,  2M,  308 
Malting  Works,  062 
Manganese,  940 
MaouTactures,  961 

Capital  Employed  in,  909 

Machinery  Employed  in,  096 

State  of,  in  1S&,  471 
1872.9S.  478 

Value  Added  by  Process  of  Treat- 
ment, 070 

Value  of  Production,  1000 

Wages  Paid,  1001 
Hanafacturing  Industries  --  Condition 

of  before  Discovery  of  Gold,  446 
Maoris  Entitled  to  Vote  in  New  Zea- 
land, 147 

Statistics  of,  170 
Marble,  954 

Works,  B77 
Marine  Boards,  Tasmania,  776 
Market  Gardens,  Production,   to.,  of, 
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"  Marquis  de  Castries,"  Voyage  of  Ke- 

oovery,  67 
Marriages  and  Marriage  Rates,  207 
Fecundity  of,  209 
Fertility  of,  208 
Married,  Proportion  of  Population,  163 
Mat-making  Works,  996 
Match  Factories,  993 
"  Masoarin,"  Voyage  of  Diecove™,  67 
Masons'   Wages'Before    Gold   Diseor- 

eries,  44S 
Mauritius.  Trade  with,  263 
Measles,  Deaths  from.  190-1 
Meat—Boiling- down  Worka,  431 
ChiUing  Works,  431 
Exports,  245 
Export  Trade,  Argentine  Republic, 

432 
Freesing  Works,  431 
Frozen,  Trade  in,  427 

Trade  with  South  Africa,  428 
Imports,  233,  246 
Preserving    Industry,    Encourage- 
ment in  Queensland,  967 
Works,  431,  448,  982 
Price   of  before  the   Discovery  of 
Gold,  446 
Meerschaum,  955 

Melbourne,  20,  23.  460,  463,  463,  473, 
480,  486,  4S7 
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Climate,  56 

Effect  of  Gold  Discoveries  on,  454 

Harbour  Trust,  775 

Metropolitan     Board    of    Works, 
Water  snd  Sewerage,  775 

Population  of,  156-B 

Rainfall,  66 

Shipping  Returns,  223-4 

Temperature,  OH 

Tramway  Trust,  775,  778 
Meroury,  942 

Merino  Sheep  Introduced,  408 
MeUI  Works,  979 

Miasmatic  Diseases,  Deaths  from,  188-0 
Mica,  955 

Mildura  Fruit  Drying,  390 
Militia,  536 
Military  Forces,  535 

Service,  Males  of^Age  for,  160 
Milk  Production,  433 
Millinery  Factories,  935 
Mineral  Caoutchouc,  953 

Resources,  913 

Wax,  963 
Minerals,  Production,  967 

Value  of  Ptodoction  of,  959 
Miners,  Number  of,  968 

Wages,  451 
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Mining  InduHtrr,  revival  of  after  c 

of  1893,  490 
MmU,  807 

Mitchell,  Exploration!  by,  407 
Modelling  Works,  »77 
Mohair,  production  of,  419 
MoImbgb,  oh 
Moljbdenam,  942 
Money  Orden,  743,  826 
Mone^,  Porctuuing  Power  of,  Sll 
Moreton  Bay,  Discovery  of,  S6 
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Mortality,  Index  of,  183 
Municipal  Inatitationi,  757 

Loans,  296,  020 

Bating  on  UDimproved  Value,  758, 
765,  771 
Murray  River,  Early  Nai-igatioD  of.  460 
Mnrrumbidgee  Biver,    Navigation    of, 


New  Quioea,  Geognphical  Deicriptioii 

of,  44 
Britiah  Tnnsfer  toCboimotiwealtb, 

S3 
New  Hebrides,  Commonwealth  Oorem- 

roent  Action  re.  78 
Newspaper  Postage,  740,  741  - 
Newspapers,  830 
Nickel,  943 

Nippon  Ynsen  Kaisha,  212,  269 
Nobility,  Propunl  to  create  a  OAtaitl 

Hereditary,  69 
North  German  IJoyd  Hail  Service,  748 
Norway,  Natives  ot  in  Anitralaiia,  166 

Trade  with,  265 
Note  CircnlatioD,  811 
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Matton,  Frozen,  427 

Price  ol  before   the  Discovery 
Gold,  466 


Natal,   Shippini 


Oamaru,  Population  of,  156 
Stone,  054 

Oatmeal,  Prices  of,  900 
Works,  082 

Oats,  Cultivation  of,  361 

Imports  and  Exports,  363 
Production,  1903,  346 
Value  of  Crop,  363 
World's  Prodnction,  364 
Yield  per  acre,  362 

Ocean  Mail  Bonrlcea,  743 
Trade    of   Australia     Octahedrite,  942 


with,  215 
Trade  with,  263 
Natioosl  Auatialaiiau  Convention,  70 
Nationality  of  Population.  166 
National  Park,  f-ydaey,  831 
Natron,  953 

Natural  Increase  of  Population,  Excess 
of  Births  over  Deaths,  Statistics 
of,  182 
Nataraliiation,  Act,  Commonwealth,  89, 
174 
Conditions  of,  174 
Naval  Agreement  Act,  542 
Defence.  539 


Occupation  LicenBU,  New  South  Wale*, 

Oil  and  Grease  Works,  976 
OlUkio  Factories,  9S5 
Old-age,  death-rate  from,  202 
Pensions,  834,  837 

Commonwealth,  HO,  92,  S41 
Onyx,  956 
Oi4l,  9S6 

Opium,  ('onsumption  of,  S95 
Optical  Appliance  Factories,  992 
Oranges,  Caltivation  of,  389 
Orchards,  Area,  prodnction  of,  Ac,  389 


NavigationBUl,  Royal  Commission  on,     Ot^M    ot    0«^"t|™^    deaths    from 


Laws,  Commonwealth,  SO 
Negligence,  Deaths  from,  188-9 
Nervous  System,  Deaths  from  Disoa«es 
of,  188-9 

System,  Diseases  of,  202 
Netherlands,   Shipping  Trade  of  Adi- 
traiia  with,  216 

Trade  with,  265 
New  Csledonia.  Cable  Service,  753 

Shipping  Trade  of  AuKtralia  with. 

Trade  with,  205 


of  Locomotion,  Deaths  from  Diaeaaea 

of,  188-9 
of  Special  Sense,  De«tlu  from  Di- 
(eaaca  of,  188-9 
Orient-Pacific  Royal  Mail  Line,  221 
Oriental  Emerald,  956 

Steam  Navigation  Company,  Mail 
Serviee,  7&,  74a 
Orphanages,  S32,  834 
Oven  Manufictnring  Works,  BSD 
Oiley,  Explorations  by,  467 
Ozokerite,  953 


PMific  Cable,  7fil 
Uid,83 

laltutden  in  Aiutralaaiii,  Statiatica 
of,  172 
lUght  of  NatnraliMtion  Befated 
to,  17fi 
Pacific  UUadM,  Detuity  of  PopalatiOD, 
ISl 
Idbonren'  Act,  172 
lAbonren,  DeporUtion  of,  SI 
in  Sugar-cmDe  Fislds,  380 
Statistics  of,  3S1 
R«Utiotit  of  Commonwealth  with, 
BO 
Paint  Works,  991 
Paper  Box  and  Bag-nuking,  987  . 
Pkper  Camncy,  811 
Parasitic  Diseases,  Death  Rate,  188-9, 

199 
FaroeU  Poat,  742 
Parka,  831 
Partaiition,  Deaths  from  Diseases  of, 

18S-9.  S(H 
Pastoisl  and  Dairy   Production,  Com' 
btaed  Value,  440. 
Industry,  1S72-1803,  477,  483 

BSect  of  Gold  Discovery  on,  456 
ProgTOM  of,  4S7 
Infonnation  and  Statistics,  40S 
Lease  of  I>snd  io  New  South  Wales, 

296 
Prodnoe  hefore  and  after  Diacovery 

ofOold,  4S8 
Prodnotion,  Value  of,  422 
Products,  Factories  treating,  974 
Property,  v»lue  of,  422 
Purtnits,  Perwns  engof^  in,  411 
Resonroes  of  Australasia,  406 
Patents  Act,  80 
Patent  Laws,  Uniform,  Com moa wealth, 

79 
Patents   Office,   transfer  to    Common- 
wealth, 63fi 
Paulniyer,  Binot,  Disooveriea  of,  60 
Paupers,  837 

Payment    of   Membera  of  Parliament, 
Commonwealth,  72 
New  South  Wales,  130 
New  Zealand,  146 
QueeDsland,  138 
South  Australia,  141 
Tasmania,  144 
Victoria,  I3fi 
WMtem  Aiutralis,  142 
Peaches,  Cultivation  of,  389 
Pears,  Cultivation  at,  380 
"  Pelaaert,"  Voyage  of  Discovery,  Bl 
"         ular  and  (Ment  Company,  Mail 
Services,  738,  743 
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Pera  Bore,  Experimental  Farm,  401 
Perambulator  Faotorie*,  989 
Perth,  Climate,  08 

Population  of,  1S&-6 

RiJ^ofall,  J» 
Peru,  Shipping  Trade  of  Aiutmlia  with. 

Petroleum,  9S2 

Pbillip,  Captain,  Arrival atSjMlney,  148 

Philippine   Island,  Shipping    Trade  of 

Australia  with,  210 
Phosphates,  9S5 

Phthisis.  Death  Bate  from,  199,  200 
Phylloxera,  Outbreak,  37S 
Pickles,  Sauceg,  and  Vinegar  Factories, 

982 
Picture  Frame  Factories,  991 
Pig  Breeding,  438 
Figs,  Statistics  of,  406 

Value  of  Returns  from,  433 
Pineapples,  Cultivation  of,  392 
Pirie,  Port,  Population  of,  156 

Shipping,  223 
Plaster  of  Paris,  955 
Plaster  Works,  977 
Plaice,  Acclimatisation  of,  1010 
PUtinum,  941 
Plumbago,  932 
Police,  Expenditure  on,  666 

Force,  353 
Polynesians  in  Queensland,  168 
Pool — Voyage  of  Discovery,  81 
Poor  Relief  831 
Population  bom  at  S«,  1B9 

in  1860,  460 

in  Age  Groups,  158 

Increase  during  1872-1893,  48S 

Married,    Unmarried,   Widows,  or 
Widoirers,  183-4 

of  Australian  Slat«a  at  30th  June, 
1901,  86 

of  Cities  of  Australasia,  155 

of  Commonwealth  on  30th  Jnne, 
1904,86 

Statistics,  148 
Porcelain  Clay,  955 
Pork,  Frozen,  438 

Salt,  438 
Porter,  984 

Portmanteau  Faatories,  994 
Porte  of  Australasia,  Relative  Import- 
ance of,  222-4 

Shipping  Tnwie  Compared,  223^ 
Postage  Rates,  741 
FoatiJBaniieM,  Qrowth  of,  739 
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Focilitiei,  7*3 
Note*,  743,  837 

Service  TraBaferred    to   CcmuBon- 
wealth,  635 
Poet  tad  Telegraph  Bill,  80 
Poat  Office  Saviog  Baoka,  801 
Foata  and  Telegraphs,  737 
Financee,  755 
Ocean  Moil  Servicea,  7i3 
Potetoea,  Acreage  under  Crop,  369 
Imports  and  Exporta,  370 
Pricea  of.  903 
Production  of,  346,  369 
Yield  per  acre,  370 
pQtteriea,  448,  077 
FoDltry,  Frozen,  Trade  iu,  430 

Production.  43S 
Powder  Factoriaa,  988 
Prefsrential  and  Reciprocal  Trade  Act, 
of  1903,  New  Zealand,  273 
Trade,   New    Zealand    and    Great 
Britain,  210 
Premature  Birth,  Death  Rate  frmn,  202 
Premiere'    Conference    re    Federation, 

371-75 
PreabfteriaD  Church,  882 
Prevention  of  Conception,  170 
Price  Levola  of  Articlea  of  CoDimoD  Use, 
908 
of  Imports  and  Exports,  009 
Pricea  of  Commodities,  902 
Primary  Education,  Cost  of,  864 

Producers,  1007 
Printing  Worka.  987 
Prieons,  Expenditure  on,  USB 
Private   Capital  Imported  for   Inreat- 
ment,  479 
Property  and  Incomes,  512 
Schools,  869 
Privy  Council  Appeals,    Federal    Con- 

atitution  sad.  74,  75 
Probate  and  Succession  Duties,  606 
Production,    Comparison    of  Australia 
with  other  countries,  1021 
Employment  and,  1004 
of  all  Industries,  Value  of,  1018 
Relation  of  to  Domestic  Exports, 
1023 
Profeasional  Class,  the,  1015 
Property  Acquisition  Bill,  80 
Diatribntion  of,  616 
Private,  612 
Prot«ctk>ni*t  Policy  Adopt«d   by   Vic- 
toria, 467 
Proviaiona,  Coat  of,  482 
Public  Charitiea,  832 
Debt*,  iS«e  D) 


Public  Libnirie*,  879 

Servanta,  Separate  Reprwentetioa 
in  Parliameat  in  VietoiiB,  1S4 

Serrice,   Administration    of   CiHn- 
mon wealth,  79 
Puerperal  Fever,  Deaths  from,  204 
Punishment  of  Offences  Act,  88 
Purchasing  Power  of  Money,  911 


Quarantine  Laws,  Commcaiwealth,  80 

Quartz,  955 
Qniskailver,  943 

Quota,  for  Furpoaei  of  Bediatribataon 
of  Electorates,  86 


BabbitB,  FroB^  Trade  in,  439 
Railway  Carriage  BuildiM  Works,  980 
Officers,   Separate    Hepreuntklnin 
in  I'arliament  of  Victoria,  IM 
Builwaya,  Acddenta,  fiS2 

Average  Weight  of  Train  Load,  S7S 
Broken  Hilt  Traffic,  609 
Coaching  and  Goods  Traffic,  578 
Comparuoa  of  Facilitiee,  Sffl 
Coastruatioii  of.  458,  462 
Coat  of  Cooatruction,  609 
Eaminfia  and   Eipenaea  per  mile, 

676 
Expansion  of,  484 
Foreign,  Financial  Reaultaof,  577 
Gauge.  Diversity  of,  SfSB 
History  of  Constrnctlon  of,  653 
Interest  Retnmed  on  Capital,  S74 
Light  Lises  for  Removing  of  Stoek 

in  Time  of  Drought,  42f 
Mileage  open,  560 
New  South  M'ales,  Systam,  58S 
New  Zealand  SuperonnuMioD  Pnnd, 
033 

Syatem,  620 
irthem  Territory 
Passenger  Traffic,  t . 
Pioneer  Unes,  505 
Privately  Owned,  Partjculwa  of. 
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Rolling  Stook,  S81 
State,  Contract  of,  566 
South  Auatralian  Syat«m,  006 
'i'asmsnia  Syatem,  03Q 
TraDs-contiDentel  (See  T) 
Victorian  Syatem,  59S 
Wevteni  Anatralian  8y8t«m,  S15 
Wheat  Traffic— Exilities  for,  S87 
Workshops,  9W 
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Dtatribnticm  of  in  AiutrftlMJk,  S) 
Ruige-m^ing  Works,  980 

Ba-eiport  Trade,  256,  271 
KefomiKUjriBS,  S32 
RefrigenitiDg  Works,  SSS 
Beeutered  LetUn,  741 
Eolief  Works,  479 


Rsum&rk,  Irrigation  EiperimeatB,  390 
"  SoenlntiMi,"  Voyage  oC  Ditcoverj,  07 
Bespirstary  Syntem,  Deaths  from  Dis- 

eaaeaof,  1S8-9 
RevenusAoooanUaf  tfaeSUta,  Po«tioii 
of,  696 

Adjvttea,  680 

From  Cottomt  and  Eiciw,  2BP 

From  Lassing  snd  SsUing  lAad,  690 

Of  the  CommoDwealth,  686 

Qf  the  SutM,  661 
Soarces  of,  6S4 
Bio«,  FriosB  of,  006 

Price  of  before  Discovery  of  Qold, 
447 
BiBe  Clubs,  537 
River  Boards,  New  Zealand,  777 

Navigation,  460 
Road  Boards.  Weatem  Australia,  76S 

TrcBts,  Tasmania,  770 
RookhjunpCon,  Popalation  of,  166 


Temperature,  67 
Rock  Salt,  953 
Rodney  Irrigation  Trust.  421 
*■  Roebuck, ''^Voyage  of  Discovary,  6S 
Bomaa  Catholic  Charch,  681 
Rope  Wotks,  986 

Number  of,    before    Diioovery   of 
Qold,  448  , 

Roseworthy  Asricultura- College,  396 
Rotten-stone,  956 
Royal  Conmiision  on  Decline  of  Birth 

Rate,  179 
Rubber  Works,  WS 
Ruby,  956 

RngH,  Manufacture  of,  987 
Russia,  Nativsa  of  in  Australasia,  166 


Saddlery  Work*,  989 

Sailii^  and  Steam  Vestwls,  219 

Vefsela,  Regi«tered,Numberof,  225 
Sail-making  Factories,  990 
Sailors,  Wages  of,  226 
Salt,  Prices  of,  906 

Works,  982 
Salts,  953 

SalTation  Army,  685 
Sao  Francisco,  MaU  Service,  738,  746 
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Sapphire.  956 

Sanaage  Skin  Works,  974 

Savings  Banks,  SOI 

Saw  Mills,  978 

Scarlet  Fever,  Statistics,  190-2 

Scandinavia,  Trade  with,  266 

Scandinavian   VesseU  Trading  to  Ana- 

tralia,  218 
Scandinavians  in  Australasia,  16&-9 
Scbeelite,  912 
Schools,  Private,  889 

State,  860 
Schouten,  Discovedea  of,  62 
Scientific  Appliance  Factories,  991 
Scotland,    Natires    of    in    ■     '     " 

166-8 
Seunen,  Wages  of,  226 
Selection,  Free,  before  Survev,  28S,  462 

of  Land,  Principle  of,  287 
Senatorial  Elections,  1003,  87 
Septic  Diseasea,  Deaths  from,  186-9 
Service  and  Execution  of  Process  Bill, 

80,83 
Settlement,  Australoaiao,  341 
Settlers,     Advances    to,    New     Sonth 
Wales,  396 

New  Zealand,  399 
Shaw  Savill  and  Albion  Company  Mail 

Service,  7*6 
Shawls,  Manufacture  of,  987 
Sheep  Breeding,  1863-1872,  467 

introduction  of  Merinos,  408 

Compared  with  Population.  1009 

Production,  Value  of,  423 

Statistics  of,  406,  406 
8h^  Building  Yards,  090 

Works,  Number  of  before  the  Dia- 
covory  of  Gold,  448 
Shipping,  at  Port*,  2234 

External.  214 

Foreign  Lines,  268-9 

Increase  in  Average  Tonnage,  per 
Vessel,  221 

InteistaU,  212 

Laws,  Commonwealth,  80 

Nationality  of,  218 

Of  AuBtraUsia,  210 

TooDage  in  Ballast,  217 

Wages  Paid,  228 
Shirt  Factories,  986 
Shop  Legislation,  492 
SUver,  164 

Coinage  of  Commonwealth,  8} 

Lead  Miners,  Number  of,  038 

Mining,  1872-1893,  476 
Sinking  Funds,  701 
Six  Hatters,  The,  87 
Slate  Works,  877 
Slips  and  Docks,  SW 
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Smetting  Work*,  SSO 

So«p  Works,   Number  of,  befon  DU- 

covBpy  of  Gold,  «8 
Soap  and  Caiidla  Work*,  976 
Social  ConditioD,  SSO 
Sole,  Auclimatiution  of,  1010 
3<Mp,  PricM  of.  906 
Sonth  Africa,  Vrozea  Meat  Trade,  428 
South  AfricaD  War,  5S8 

Demand  for  Hones,  41S 

Troopa  Sent,  83,  ASS 
•Sonth  Sea  lilaaders,  Reitriction  of  Im- 
portfttioD  of.  79 

(See  Pacitic  Iilondert) 
^uth  Saa  IsUndi,  Trade  with,  266 
SpeciSc   Fehnle  or   Zymotic  Dioeaaea, 

Deaths  from,  1S8-9 
Speonlation,  491 

Boom  in,  480 

In  Und,  443 
«)perm  Oil  Trade,  18S0,  449 
SpicB  Factories,  982 
Spirits,  Consumption  of,  897 
Spoke-moking  Works,  989 
Spreokels,  J.  D.,  Company,  Mail  Ser- 
vice, 745 


Taking  Over,  657 
State  Finance,  600 

State  Finance,  Kffeut  of  Federation,  652 
Schools,  S60 

Servants,   Froposkl   to  inolade   in 
Arbitration  Bill,  91 
Steam  and  Saitieg  Vessels,  219 
Steam     CommuDicatiOD     with     Great 
Bntain,  468 
Vessels  Registered,  Number  of.  225 
Stewart  Island,  Datcription  of,  62 
"St.  Jean  Baptiste," — Voyage  of  Die- 

oovery  of,  64 
Stock  Carrymg  Capacity  of  Auatraloaia, 

420 
Stock  Raising  (See  Pastoral  Industry}. 
Stokes,  Discovery  of  Victoria  River,  33 
Stove  Work*,  980 

Straits  Settlements,  Shipping  Trade  of 
Australia  with,  216 
Trade  with,  283 
.Strikes,  482 

Sugar  Beet  Industry,  Oovamment  assia- 
taace  in  Viotori*,  S8S 
Production  of,  3SS 
Sugar  Bonus  Bill.  87 
Bonnties,  380 
Cone,   Acreage,   ProductioQ,   yield 

per  acre,  Ac. ,  STS 
Duty  on,  646 
Cane  Frodnation,  1B03,  346 


Sugar  Coninmptiou  in  Australia,  383 
Growing  Kxpcrimanta,  SUS 
Pacific  LsuDda'  I^botuan'   Act, 

380 
Production,  &c.,  383 
Indnatry,  983 
EnoonTagement   in    Qoeeiuland, 
967 
Manufacture  of  386 
HilU,  982 
Plantations,  Coloured   labour  on. 


Question  of    Eatabliahing    Export 

Trade,  384 
Rebate  Abolition  BUI,  3SS 


Number  n(   before  Diacovery  ol 
Gold,  448 

Wholesale  PrioH,  Variations  of,  385 
Suicide,  206 
Suicides,  842 

SUtiatics,  188-9 
Sulphur,  943 

Sultanas,  Cultivation  of,  390 
Superaonnation    Fund,    New    Zealand 

Railways,  632 
Supporters,  (Ereadwinaeis)  Proportion 

of  to  the  Population,  160-1 
Surgical  Appliance  Factories,  992 
Snrville,   Captain   de,   Voyage  of  dia- 

covary,  B4 
Swan  Rivei,  Disoovery  of,  63 
Sweating,  493,  404,  et  eeq. 
Sweden,  Natives  of  in  Auatraloaia,  166 

trade  with,  26S 
Swine  Breeding,  438 

SUtUtios  of,  406 

Value  of  Return  from,  433 
Switoerland,  Natives  of  in  Auatralatia, 

16fi 
Sydney,  460,  463,  472,  480,  486,  487 

CUmate  of,  C5 

Harbour  Trust,  292,  774 

Municipal  Government  of,  757 

PopulatioD  of,  156,  15$ 

Rainfalt,  56 

Shipping  Returns,  223-4 

Tempomtnr«,  55 

Tailoring  factories,  985 
Tallow  re&neriea,  974 

Rise  in  Price,  427 

Trade,  1850,  449 
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Tarpaulin  Factoriel,  SS5 

Taaman.    Abel    JanizooD,    Voyage    of 

Diiooverj',  01 
Tasmaoian  Gold  Mining  Companj-,  475 
Taxation,  direct,  665,  666 
indirect,  665 


«7 
TechDical  Education,  874 
Telegraph  Ratea,  700 
Telegraphs,  746 
TelephQuea,  754 
TeUurium,  B41 

Temperature  of  Anstralaai*,  S4 
Tent  Factoriea,  9B5 
TeatQ,  Gnillaume  le,  60 
Textile  Fabrio,  985 
Tie  Factories,  »35 
Tile  Worka,  977 
Timber  Induitiy,  1009 
Tin  Miners,  Number  of,  958 

MiQing.  933 
1872-1893,  476 
TitumitliiDs  Works,  980 
Titania^i,  942 
Tobacco,  Canaumption  of,  693 

Factories,  9S3,  936 

Xtiniher  ot  before   Discovers"  of 
Gold,  448 
Tobacco  Growing,  Area,  and  Production 
of,  &c. ,  387 

Prices  of,  906 

Production,  1B03,  346 
Topai,  856 
Tourmaline,  857 
Town  Board*,  Taamnnia,  770 
Townsville,  Population  of,  168 

Shipping  Returns,  2*23 

Temperature,  37 
Toy  Factories,  995 

Trade,  Comparison  of  AustrBloaian  uilh 
FornKn  Countries.  ?5T 

Early  Eistorv  of,  443  et  seq. 

Exports,  243" 
ot  Domestic  Produce,  277 

Imports,  231 
of  Free  and  DaliaWe  Goods,  283 

Intar«t*te,  271 

of  Australasia,  228 

of    each  Anatralian    State   shown 
separately,  269-270 

of  New  Zealand,  272 

of  Various  Countries,  230 

Re-exporte,  256,  271 
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Trade  with  Foreini  Countriea,  265 

United  KtUKdoDi,  260 
Trades  Unions  Legislation,  492 
Tramway  Workshops,  980 
Tramways,  633 
Transcontinental  Railway,  SO,  91,  92, 

564 
TraDBhipmente,  22S 
Treasniy  Bills,  699,  715 

late  issues  of,  717 
Tripoli,  Wis 

Trout,  Acclimatisation  of,  1010 
Trust  Funds,  698 
Trusts,   Local   in   the  Various  State*, 

773  et  seq. 
Turbot,  AcolimatiaatioD  of  1010 
Turnips,  Production  of,  in  New  Zealand, 

Turquoise,  957 
Tweed  Factories,  937 
Typhoid  Fever,  Death  rata,  198 
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Umbrella  Factories,  995 
UnderclothingFactoriei,  986 
Unemployed,  The,  1017 
Unimproved  value,  rating  on  768,  765, 

771 
University  Education,  872 
Unmiirried  proportion  of  p<ipulation,  1S3 
Upholstering  Works,  991 
Urinary   System,  deaths   from  diseases 

of,  188-9 


Van  Diemen's  Land,  Discovery  of,  62 
Van  Edels,  Voyage  of  Discovery,  61 

VamiaJi  Works,  991 
-Vegetables,  Pruduotioo,  tc,  of,  392 
Venereal  Diseases,  deaths  from,  188-9 
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n  ot,  S 


Vine  Growing,  production,  Ac,  374 
Vinegar  Factories,  982 
Violence,  Deaths  from,lS8-9,  206 
Volcanic  Action  in  AnstrUaaia,  34,  ', 


42,  4 
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Volunteer    Land    Orders,  New    South 

Wales,  293 
VoluDteeti,  536 
Voting  Percentage,  Federal  elections, 

IBM,  89-90 


Wagsi~iaTS-1892,  482 
1S9S- 1902,  400 
Bouda  In  Victoria,  S03-0 
Effect  of  Qold  Dncov«ri«a  on,  451 
.In  v&riotu  induitriM  bdore  Qold 

DinoraritB,  445 
In  TAiiooi  Tr«d«a,  COS  at  Mq. 
Paid  in  Factociet,  1001 
Victorii,  before  and  after  ratoblttb- 
ment  of  Wane  Boards,  505-4 
Walea,  Nativee  of  m  AaitraUtia,  166 
Wfttohmatine  Works,  9K 
Water  Board*,  Weateni  Anrtralia,  768 
CoDiervatioii,  400 

Dliutration  of  importance  of,  421 
Frontagea,  Sale  of  in  New  Sontb 
Walei.  292 
W&terproof  Factorien,  985 
Water  Supply  and  Sewerue,  Conntry 

Towns,  New  South  W^es,  774 
Water  and   Sewerage  Board,   Sydney, 

77* 
Water  Supply  BoardB,  New  Zealand,  777 
Water  TniBle,  Taemania,  77S 
Water  Worka,  Queeniland,  77« 

Tnuta,  Viotoria,  775 
Wollongong  Harbour  Tmet,  774 
Wattle  Cultivalion  in  Victoria,  311 
Wax,  Mineral,  953 
Wax,  ProdncUon  of,  439 
WetlingUMi,   New  Zealand,  Population 
of.  156,  156 
Raiofall,  59 
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Wh«art,  Avera^  Yield  par  Acre,  355 
CtmeoroptioD  per  Haad,  359 
Coat  of  Baidng,  KMt 
Elevator*,  357 
Export!,  S44 
Importa,  232 
Fall  in  Pricei,  356 
Ground  tot  Flour,  quantity,  984 
Growing,DaTliDg  Downs  dutrict,  89 

Effect  of  Manuring,  356 

Increase  in,  36% 

Stimulated  by  ditoovery  of  Gold, 


Wheat,    Price  of,   before   diaeovwy   of 
Gold,  446 

Prodnetioo,  846 
of      Aoatislaaia     and     Foreign 
Coontriea  eomparad,  346,  3H 

Biailway  ftwilitiee,  367 

Storage  Sheda,  357 

Value  of  Yield  per  Acre,  358 
Whip-making  Work*,  969 
White  Aoatralia  Agitation,  80,  470 
White  Labour  in  Sugar  Growing.   (Sm 

Sugar  Bonna  BiU) 
Whoopiog-oougb,  Epidemic,  ISB 

SUtUtica,lO0,  193 
Widowa  or  Widowert,  Proportion  of 

popniation,  163 
WilberForce  labour  Settlement,  E9B 
Window  Blind  FactoriM,  991 
Wine,  Conaumption  of,  S98 

Making,  375 

Production,  377 
Wire  Worka,  980 
Wolfram,  942 

Women  Voting.  Percentage,  90 
Wood  Turning  Woriu,  9^ 
Wood  W'orking  Pactoriea,  978 
Wool,  European  Importationt,  429 

Ex  porta,  265 

Importa,  242 


Ontpnt  and  Value,  406 

Price  of,  425 

Scouring  Works,  974 

Trade,  ?7S 
1860,449 

Value  of  Production,  423 

Weight  per  Sheep,  424 
Woollen  Milla,  985 

Namber  of,  before  Diaco*wy  of 
Gold.  448 
Workera,  Grades  of,  1016 
Workahopa,  Legialation,  492 

"  Zeehan,"  Voyage  of  Diseorery,  81 

Zinc  Ores,  942 

Ziroou,  950 

Zoogenons  Disewes,  Death*  from,  1S8-0 

Zymotic  DisesMa,  Deaths  from,  188-9 
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